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PREFACE 


This volume, the second of the three volumes containing papers 
and discussions contributed to the Institute in 1915, comprises papers 
presented at the San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915, and the 
discussions thereon. For lack of space the papers and discussions 
relating to iron and steel which were presented at this meeting have 
been omitted from the present volume and will be published in Vol. 
LIII, together with papers and discussions on the same subjects pre- 
sented at the New York Meeting, February, 1916. 

Vol. LIII will thus be devoted to contributions on iron and steel 
and allied subjects. 
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Excursions AND SoctaL FUNCTIONS 


The Institute joined with the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, in arranging for a special train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco to carry members and guests of the five Societies, as well as foreign 
members of the International Engineering Congress. This train, con- 
sisting of Pullman cars and diners, left New York on the evening of Sept. 9. 
A stop of four hours was made on Sept. 10 for a visit to Niagara Falls. A 
stop of 10 hours was made at Colorado Springs where arrangements had 
been made for a trip by automobile through the famous Crystal Park, 
followed by trips to the summit of Pikes Peak, or visits to gold mills in 
Colorado Springs. Those members of the party who did not take these 
trips were taken by automobile to the Cripple Creek district where a 
visit was made to the mine and mill of Portland Gold Mining Co. 

On Sept. 14 the special train stopped for 14 hours at the Grand Canyon, 
and then reached the City of San Francisco at 9:30 on the evening of 
Sept. 15. About 150 engineers and guests journeyed by this train and 
were unanimous in expressing appreciation of the arrangements that had 
been made by the Joint Committee having this in charge and by the Local 
Committee at Colorado Springs. Sincere appreciation was also expressed 
by the 30 members of the party who made the visit to the Cripple Creek 
district as guests of the Portland Gold Mining Co. 

: ‘ae Joint Committee on Arrangements of the five Societies was as 
ollows: 


Atex. C. Humpureys, Chairman GrorGs F. Kunz 
CHARLES WARREN Hunt, Secretary BRADLEY STOUGHTON 
WiuuraM L. SAUNDERS H. H. Barnss, Jr. 
WItu1aM H. WILEY GrEorGE F,. SEVER 
STEVENSON TAYLOR F. L. HurcHinson 
W. M. McFaruanp E. D. MEIER 
Dante H. Cox AMBROSE SWASEY 

E. E. Oucorr Catvin W. Ricre 


Excursions in San Francisco.—The Local Committee representing 


the National Engineering Societies and the International Engineering | 


Congress had arranged a number of excursions in San Francisco for mem- 
bers of the various Societies involved, of which the following is a list: 

Sept. 18: The San Francisco High Pressure Fire System, the Potrero 
Gas Works, and Electric Station “A,” Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Sept. 18: Spring Valley Water Works Properties on east side of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Sept. 19: Spring Valley Water Works Reservoirs and Pumping 
Stations on San Francisco Peninsula. 

Sept. 19: The Delta Lands of the Sacramento & San Joaquin Rivers. 

Sept. 17-18: Great Western Power Co.’s Hydro-electric Development 
on Feather River and Dredging at Oroville. 

Sept. 18-19: Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s Hydro-electric Development 
s Eos Spaulding and Drum Power House, and the Gold Mines at Grass 

alley. 
Sept. 17-19: Oil Fields at Coalinga. 
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HE INSTITUTE AT THE PANAMA-PactFic 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Bronze MEDAL PRESENTED TO T 
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Boat Trip Around San Francisco Bay.—Through the courtesy of 
Colonel D. C. Jackling, the Local Committee of the Institute had pro- 
vided for a boat trip around San Francisco Bay for members of the Insti- 
tute and their guests only, on the beautiful and commodious yacht of 
Colonel Jackling, which holds comfortably 200 persons. Only 200 tickets 
were issued and every one of these was eagerly sought after. A buffet lun- 
cheon and afternoon tea were served on board the yacht; the trip included 
a visit of about an hour’s duration to the smelting plant of the Selby 
Smelting & Lead Co. There does not exist a better opportunity for 
promoting acquaintance among a large number of people than by means 
of an attractive boat trip of this character and it is safe to say that every 
member of the party enjoyed himself or herself to the utmost. This trip 
started at 10:00 a.m. on Saturday, Sept. 17, and all the guests were on 
shore again by 4:30 in the afternoon. 

Garden Party of Charles Butters—On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 19, 
- members and guests of the Institute were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Butters at a garden party in their beautiful place in Berkeley. 
This event proved to be one of the most enjoyable of the entire meeting. 

Banquet.—A complimentary banquet was tendered to visiting members 
and guests by the San Francisco members on Friday evening, Sept. 17 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Palace Hotel. This banquet was attended by about 
400 persons. E. H. Benjamin acted as toastmaster and toasts were 
responded to by the following speakers: 

BrenJAMiIn Ip— WHEELER: An Engineer 

W. L. Saunpers: California 

Van H. Mannina: Cooperation 

Gror@e Or1s Smita: The Outlook 

T. A. Ricxarp: The Ladies , 

Luncheons.—Thursday, Sept. 16, luncheon was had at Bellevue 
Hotel where the sessions were held. On Friday there was a joint sub- 
scription luncheon of the Institute and the American Electrochemical 
Society at the Clift Hotel, adjoining the Bellevue Hotel. 

Entertainment of Ladies——On Wednesday evening, Sept. 15, the 
Ladies’ Committee held an informal reception for the visiting ladies and 
members in the lobby of the Bellevue Hotel. This reception began shortly 
after the arrival of the Engineers Special Train from the East. On 
Thursday, Sept. 16, the ladies were entertained by an automobile trip 
through the famous Golden Gate Park and the Presidio, after which a 
complimentary luncheon was served on the Exposition grounds; the ladies 
of San Francisco acted as guides to the visiting ladies in seeing the principal 
objects of interest in the Exposition. On Friday morning the ladies were 
taken through Chinatown, a favorite trip of all visitors to San Francisco. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MininG ENGINEERS’ Day aT THE ExPosITION 


The management of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition had 
designated Friday, Sept. 17, as the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers’ Day at the Exposition and in the afternoon at 4 o’clock ceremonies 
were held by the officers of the Exposition and the officers of the Institute 
in the Court of Abundance. These ceremonies ¢onsisted in the presen- 
tation to the Institute of a bronze medal (see accompanying illustrations). 
The presentation was made on behalf of the Exposition officers by Director 
F. L. Brown, in a felicitous speech, thanking the Institute for its share in 
the activities of the Exposition by holding its meeting in San Francisco 
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and joining in the support of the International Engineering Congress in 
San Francisco. President Saunders responded on behalf of the Institute 
in the following words: 


It is said that the last words of William IV on hearing the sound of cannon on the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, were, ‘That was a great day for England;” 
and so as the members of this Institute look out upon this great exposition and see and 
hear what California, a mining State, has done in but little more than a century, we 
may perhaps be pardoned for exclaiming with joy and pride, This is a great day for 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

We are glad to be here, we are glad that we are alive: happy in the thrill of vitality 
which is quickened by California spirit and by the elixir of your glorious climate. 
On behalf of the Institute which I represent, I thank you for giving us this day. In 
thus honoring the Institute you are paying a tribute of regard and appreciation to 
the whole mining industry; to the lusty pioneer who blazed the trail and whose dry 
bones were the only monuments to mark the milestones of his progress: to the edu- 
cated engineer and the capitalist, whose skill and money were spent beneath the soil 
in daring efforts to release the hidden forces of Nature and put them to the service 
of mankind. You are paying tribute to the geologist, the chemist, and the metallurg- 
ist, for they too are mining engineers and members of this Institute. 

I speak of California as a mining State; as such were you born. You received 
your baptism in the waters of the South Fork of the American River, when Marshall 
discovered gold at Sutter’s Mill in 1848. This was the beginning of the golden age 
for California and the world. The golden age means more than the age of gold; it 
is the age of progress, of prosperity and industrial renown and wealth; the age of 
railways and steamships, of manufacture, of the steam engine, of electricity, of the 
telephone, telegraph, the automobile and the aeroplane. All these things were made 
possible, -yes, they were initiated and installed through means which were afforded 
by the mining industry. The mining engineer has multiplied and replenished the 


* earth through subduing it; he has released those forces of nature which have been 


hidden through countless ages; he has through the science of metallurgy and chemistry 
made it economically possible to widen and enlarge to enormous proportions the use 
and influence of these forces. Look into the modern locomotive and steamship and 
we shall see that almost every pound of their vital structure is a product of the mines: 
The lathe that fashioned the shaft is itself a product of the mine and it gets its power 
to turn from coal mined by machines which are themselves products of the mines. 
Lest you say to all this that the art of mining is as old as the hills let us remind you 
of the fact that mining at low cost, mining low-grade ore, and doing these things on 
a large scale and the art of reduction and treatment through metallurgy, are the ac- 
complishments of the mining engineer of our time. This was the key which unlocked 
those forces which have been the impulse behind the Hive industrial progress of the 
world. This too has all been accomplished since the discovery of gold in California. 

Let us review some of the facts of history. The first half of the ninteenth century 
was a period marked by little progress in industrial wealth. The world’s output of 


- gold from 1800 to 1835 varied from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually. The yearly 


product of iron during this period was only between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons, 
coal less than 50,000,000 tons, copper less than 50,000,000 pounds. There were no 
transcontinental railways, no great steamships, no battleships, no factory system of 
manufacture, no large corporations. The total gold product of the United States 
during the period mentioned scarcely reached $1,000,000 annually. Beginning about 
the middle of the century when California set the pace by adding in a single year 
$50,000,000, and even $80,000,000 to the gold of the world, there followed a steady 
and increasing progress made in the output of iron, coal, and copper. Railway 
building progressed on almost parallel lines, so too did the deposits in the banks of 
the United States. It is of interest to note here that the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers got aboard in 1871 and thereafter shared closely in growth and pros- 
perity this march of industrial progress. hag 

The world’s production of gold at the present time is over $450,000,000 annually. 
The United States alone now produces over 26,000,000 tons of pig iron annually, 
and about 550,000,000 tons of coal. The world’s yearly production of copper is 
now over 900,000 tons and of this the United States produced over 500,000 
tons. So too we d that the average per capita wealth of the people of the 


- United States has risen from $300 in 1850 to over $1,300, The influence of mining 


on wealth is conspicuously shown in the case of your neighbor, the State of Nevada, 
where the per eauits wealth of her people is about $4,800. Nevada is strictly speak- 


Pr 
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ing a mining State, with easy divorce laws to interest and allure the homeless and 
distracted mining engineer. 

California has added more than $1,600,000,000 to the gold supply of the world. 
Her record average of over $25,000,000 in gold annually for 50 years is unprecedented. 
It has been estimated that the actual value of gold deposits should be multiplied 
eight times to get the true value in credit and capital: If this is true then California 
has in her gold supply alone contributed over $12,000,000,000 to the capital wealth 
of the United States. 

Gold is the standard of all values. It is the measure of credit, the basis of ex- 
change. ‘Change and decay in all around I see,” but in gold there is no change, no 
decay. The lure of gold has discovered continents and turned deserts into fertile 
lands. Gold was the beacon light which led Columbus across the Atlantic. Cortez, 
Pizarro, Balboa, and others who are called explorers were really pioneers and prospec- 
tors whose voyages led to the early development of mining in Peru and Chile. But 
not till California led the way did the mine explorer become a world builder; he was 
the advance agent of prosperity. 

The stability of this country in peace and in war is due mainly to the mining 
engineer. Our industrial strength comes from the mines, the mills, and the furnaces 
which are now so well organized on a peace basis and which have in their substance 
all the sinewsof war. Military supremacy comes from the same elements as industrial 
supremacy. lt is mainly a question of organizing the resources of the country. Of 
one thing we may feel sure and that is that no nation can ever make a scrap of paper 
out of a gold eagle. 


You may crush, you may shatter the coin if you will, 
But the value of gold dust remains with it still. 


_ .It was because of the recognized importance of the mining and metallurgical 
industry that the American Institute of Mining Engineers was organized at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., in 1871. Following the War of the Rebellion and coincident with the de- 


velopment of the mining industry in the far Western States, there arose a great | 


demand for mining engineers. It was recognized that the chief factor in the develop- 
ment of the western country was the mining industry; it created a romantic interest 
and it gave a stimulus to the people in genetal and even to Congress which granted 
large subsidies for railway building. Scientific schools were established and technical 
journals disseminated engineering literature; but the mining men, those actually 
engaged in the mines and mills and smelters, were not organized. They needed a 
common ground for the exchange of ideas, a forum for discussion and education; and 
so the Institute was established. It was the second society of its kind following the 
organization of the American Society of Civil Engineers. The T’ransactions of the 
Institute cover geology, assaying, milling, smelting, mining, quarrying, and general 
construction management. ‘The papers submitted at the meetings cover a wide 
field and are recognized by engineers and scientists throughout the world as of sig- 
nificance and value. 

The Institute is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, organized 

and existing with the object of promoting the arts and sciences connected with the 
economic production of the useful minerals and metals and the welfare of those 
employed in these industries by means of meetings for social intercourse and the 
reading and discussion of professional papers, and to circulate by means of publica- 
tions among its members the information thus obtained. Its membership includes 
those who have worked their way up from the ranks as well as graduates from scien- 
tific schools and colleges. Leading professors and technical educators have always 
been prominent in its membership. The welfare and safety of the mine workers is 
a subject of recent and earnest interest among the members, and a new field of use- 
fulness has been developed in using the power and the influence of the Institute 
wherever the industry represented by mining and metallurgy or the people engaged 
in the work may be benefited through State or national legislation. 
_ On behalf of the members of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, number- 
ing now over 5,000 and scattered throughout the world, I extend to President Moore, 
to San Francisco, and to California, a full measure of warm congratulations and our 
best wishes for continued and increasing health, happiness, and prosperity. 
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TECHNICAL SESSIONS 


The first technical session was held at 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, Sept. 
16, 1915, in the Palm Room of Bellevue Hotel, Charles W. Merrill 
presiding. 

An address of welcome on behalf of California, was made by Arthur 
Arlett to whom Gov. Hiram Johnson deputed this duty. President 
Saunders replied on behalf of the Institute as follows: 


On behalf of the American Institute of Mining Engineers it gives me pleasure to 
express our deep appreciation of the privilege extended to us of holding this meeting 
in California. We are glad to be here. It is always an inspiration and a pleasure 
to inhale your life-giving air. It is always a rare treat to get the true spirit of the 
West by rubbing elbows with your people. 

But this meeting seems to me to have an importance, a far-reaching significance 
beyond any other that has been held since the foundation of the Institute. I am 
also impressed by the fact that it has a great significance to the people of California. 
In the busy march of your industrial life, with the many activities which now flourish 
engrossing your attention and giving wealth, prosperity and happiness to your 
people, does it occur to you that after all the basic foundation upon which your 
whole structure lies is the mining industry. Mining made California what she is 
and mining is still your greatest industry. Your mines have made it possible to 
establish the gold standard throughout the world. Your mines first created a human 
movement toward the far West which not only gave you those young and lusty 
pioneers of industry, but they peopled the western part of this country. It was the 
romantic mining spirit of California which influenced so successfully the building of 
railways to the far West. 

California created the mining engineer, and the mining engineer, true to his parent, 
has made California what she is. He did more than this, your scientific schools and 
your many workshops in the field sent forth the men who first developed the mining 
industry in America, Australia, Africa and other places of the world. Others have 
done much but the men of California blazed the first trail and did that part of the 
work which is the hardest of all, the work of the pioneer. 

This Institute is the only organized body which for 44 years has represented the 
mining men, from the man with the pick, who rises to a higher charge, to the college 
man, the geologist, the chemist, the assayer, the engineer, the metallurgist and the 
manager. Our work is coérdinated for the safety, welfare and profit of the industry. 

We feel that we have a right to be here at this festival held in honor of your 
prosperity, and as we have shared with you some of the burdens and hardships of 
the past, you will I trust permit us at this happy time also to share with you at least 
some measure of your pride and rejoicing. 


The following papers were then presented by their authors or authors’ 
representatives: 


Underground Mining Systems of Ray Consolidated Copper Co. By Lester A. 
' Blackner. (Discussed by Sidney J. Jennings.) ’ 
Some Problems in Copper Leaching. By L. D. Ricketts. (Discussed by Frederick 

Laist, T. T. Read, E. H. Hamilton.) 
Notes on Homestake Metallurgy. By Allan J. Clark. (Discussed by G. H. Clev- 


enger, J. A. Fulton.) at gs ; 

The Metallurgy of Gold in the Witwatersrand District, South Africa. By F. L. 
Bosqui. (Discussed by Sidney J. Jennings, C. W. Merrill, Charles Butters, 
‘Hennen Jennings, Allan J. Clark and written discussion by W. A. Caldecott.) 


’ On the afternoon of Thursday, Sept. 16, 1915, at 2:00 p.m., a Session 
on Gold and Silver was held in the Palm Room of Bellevue Hotel, F. Lyn- 


wood Garrison presiding. , 
The following papers were then presented by their authors or authors’ 
- representatives: 
“Mill and Cyanide Plant of Chiksan Mines, Korea. By Charles W. De Witt. 
Slime Agitation and Solution Replacement Methods, West End Mill, Tonopah, 
Nev. By Jay A. Carpenter. 
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Cyaniding Practice of Churchill Mining Co., Wonder, Nev._ By E. E. Carpenter. 

The Tonopah Plant of the Belmont Milling Co. By A. H. Jones. ; i 

A Rule Governing Cupellation Losses. By W.J.Sharwood. (Written discussion by 
Frederic P. Dewey.) F 

Zinc-Dust Precipitation Tests. By Nathaniel Herz. . 

Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation Tailing, Buffalo Mines, Cobalt. By E. B. 
Thornhill. (Discussed by D. B. Huntley, H. G. 8. Anderson.) 


The following papers were read by title only: 


Amalgamation Tests. By W. J. Sharwood. , 
Electric Furnace for Gold Refining at the Alaska-Treadwell Cyanide Plant. By 
W. P. Lass. (Written discussion by R. M. Keeney.) 


On the afternoon of Thursday, Sept. 16, 1915, at 2:00 p.m., a Session 
on Geology and Mineralogy was held in the Red Room of Bellevue 
Hotel, Andrew C. Lawson presiding. 

The following papers were then presented by their authors or authors’ 
representatives: 


‘+The Geology of the Iron-Ore Deposits in and Near Daquiri, Cuba. By James F. 
Kemp. (Discussed by W. E. Pratt.) 

The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont. By A. Perry Thompson. ' (Discussed 
by A. S. Eakle, H. W. Turner, C. F. Tolman, A. F. Rogers, L. C. Graton, A. C. 
Lawson, J. C. Ray.) 

{ The Formation and Distribution of Bog Iron Ores. By C.L. Dake. (Discussed by 
A. C. Lawson.) ; 

Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, New Mexico. By R. E. Somers. 

- (Discussed by J. B. Umpleby, L. C. Graton.) 

Method of Making Mineralogical Analysis of Sand. By C. W. Tomlinson. 

The Copper Deposits of San Cristobal, Santo Domingo. By Thomas F. Donnelly. 
(Written discussion by F. Lynwood Garrison.) 


' The following papers were read by title only: 
} Additional Data on Origin of Lateritic Iron Ores of Eastern Cuba. By C, K. Leith 
and W. J. Mead. y 


The Formation of Oxidized Ores of Zine from the Sulphide. By Y. T. Wang. 
{+ The Formation and Distribution of Residual Iron Ores. By C. L. Dake. 


On Friday, Sept. 17, 1915, at 9:00 a.m., a Session on Petroleum and 
Gas was held in the Red Room of Bellevue Hotel, Arthur F. L. Bell pre- 
siding. 

The following papers were then presented by their authors or authors’ 
representatives: 


Petroleum as Fuel Under Boilers and in Furnaces for Heating, Melting, and Heat 
Treatment of Metals. By W.N. Best. (Discussed by A. F. L. Bell, William A. 
Williams, Hennen Jennings, D. T. Day, Mark L. Requa.) 

Gasoline from ‘Synthetic’? Crude Oil. By Walter O. Snelling. (Discussed by 
A. C. McLaughlin, William A. Williams, W. N. Best, Mark L. Requa, A. F. L. 
Bell, D. T. Day, Walter Stalder.) 

The Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington. By Charles E. Weaver. 
(Discussed by A. C. McLaughlin, W. N. Best, Milnor Roberts, W. E. Pratt, 
D. T. Day George O. Smith.) 

Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage by Infiltrating Water. By R. P. 
McLaughlin. (Discussed by A. C. McLaughlin, M. E. Lombardi, A. F. L. Bell. 
William A. Williams, M. L. Requa, C. D. Keen.) 

The Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil Fields. By M. E. Lombardi. 
(Discussed by M. L. Requa, C. D. Keen, H. M. Bacon.) 

Important Topping Plants of California. By Arthur F. L. Bell. (Discussed by 

William A. Williams, D. T. Day.) 


The following papers were presented by title only: 


The Occurrences of Petroleum in the Oil Fields of Eastern Mexico as Contrasted with 


those of Texas and Louisiana. By E. T. Dumble. 


{ Held for publicattoa ih vol! Tift 
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Oil, Gas and Water Content of Dakota Sand in Canada and United States. By 
L. G. Huntley. 

Correlation and Geological Structure of the Alberta Oil Fields. By D. B. Dowling. 

The Mexican Oil Fields. By L. G. Huntley. 

Shding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells. “By Roswell H. Johnson. (Discussed by 
William A. Williams, A. C. McLaughlin, A. F. L. Bell.) 

The Furbero Oil Field, Mexico. By E. DeGolyer. 


5 Lg 
_On Friday, Sept. 17, 1915, at 9:00 a.m., Session on Electro-Metallurgy 
Joint Session with the American Electrochemical Society, in the Palm 
Room of Bellevue Hotel, Lawrence W. Addicks, President of the Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society, presiding. 
The following papers were presented by their authors or authors’ 
representatives: 


{The Thermal Insulation of High-Temperature Equipment. By Percy A. Boeck. 
(Discussed by Lawrence Addicks, J. W. Beckman, A. H. Kreiger, J. W. Richards, 
Kenneth Seaver.) 

Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers of Electric Power. By-Dorsey A. 
Lyon and Robert M. Keeney. (Discussed by Lawrence Addicks, G. H. Clevenger 
C. H. Booth, Kenneth Seaver, J. W. Richards, J. W. Beckman, T. T. Read.) 

*The Electric Precipitation of Gold, Silver and Copper from Cyanide Solutions. By 
G. H. Clevenger. (Discussed by Dr. Daschak, J. W. Richards, T. T. Read.) 

*Solution Stratification as an Aid to the Purification of Electrolytes. By Francis R. 
Pyne. (Discussed by Frederick Laist, Lawrence Addicks, J. W. Richards.) 

Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings. By Lawrence Addicks. 
(Discussed by Frederick Laist, Lawrence Addicks, J. W. Richards.) 

* The Electrolysis of Copper Sulphate Liquors, Using Carbon Anodes. By Lawrence 

_ Addicks. (Discussed by L. D. Ricketts, E. H. Hamilton, Frederick Laist, 
Charles Butters.) 
Hydro-Electrolytic Treatment of Copper Ores. By Robert Rhea Goodrich. 


The following papers were read by title only: 


* Melting of Ferro-Alloys in the Electric Furnace. By R.S. Wile. 
* Radiography of Metals. By Wheeler P. Davey. 


On Friday afternoon, Sept. 17, 1915, at 1 o’clock, a Session on Mining, 
Milling and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, was held in the Palm Room of 
Bellevue Hotel, Karl Eilers presiding. ; 

The following papers were presented by their authors or authors’ 
representatives: 


Tramming and Hoisting at the Copper Queen Mine. By Gerald Sherman. 
Ventilation of the Copper Queen Mine. By Charles A. Mitke. (Discussed by 
Gerald Sherman, J. P. Hodgson.) : 

Fire-Fighting Methods at Mountain View Mine, Butte, Mont. By C. L. Berrien. 
Standardizing Rock-Crushing Tests. By M. K. Rodgers. ; 
The Concentrator of the Timber Milling Co., Butte, Mont. By Theodore Simons. 
The es Columbia Copper Co.’s Smelter, Greenwood, B. C. By Frederic K. 
runton. 
The Advantages of High-Lime Slags in the Smelting of Lead Ores. By S. E. Breth- 
erton. (Written discussion by A. Hilers.) 


The following papers were read by title only: 


The Application-of the Apex Law at Wardner, Idaho. By Fred T. Greene. 
Mine Pumping. By Charles Legrand. 

Mining Conditions on the Witwatersrand. By W. L. Honnold. 
Churn-Drilling Costs, Sacramento Hill. By Arthur Notman. 


* Not included in this volume; to be published in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
--ean Electrochemical Society. 
} Held for publication in vol. liii. 
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tj? The Stresses in the Mine Roof. By R. Dawson Hall. 

Kick vs. Rittinger. By Arthur O. Gates. (Written discussion by Algernon Del Mar. ) 
+ Rotary Desulphurizing Kilns. By 8S. E. Doak. 

Hardinge Mill Data. By Arthur F. Taggart. 

The Salida Smelter. By F. D. Weeks. 

Lead Smelting at El Paso. By H. F. Easter. 

The Mellen Rod-Casting Machine. By R. C. Patterson, Jr. 

Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart. By J. D. Mooney and D. L. Darnell. 


On Friday afternoon, Sept. 17, 1915, at 1 o’clock, a Session on Iron 


and Steel was held in the Red Room of Bellevue Hotel, Joseph W. Rich- 


ards presiding. 
The following papers were presented by their- authors or authors’ 


representatives: 


+ Manufacture and Tests of Silica Coke-oven Brick. By Kenneth Seaver. (Dis- 
cussed by William A. Williams, J. W. Richards.) 

{Iron Ores of California and Possibilities of Smelting. By C. Colcock Jones. (Dis- 
cussed by D. A. Lyon, J. W. Booth, Bradley Stoughton, H. W. Lash, J. W. 
Richards.) 

+ The Electric Furnace in the Foundry. By William G. Kranz. (Written discussion 
by M. Petinot.) (Discussed by J. W. Booth, J. W. Richards, H. W. Lash.) 
{Commercial Production of Sound Homogeneous Steel Ingots and Blooms. By 

E. Gathmann. (Discussed by H. W. Lash, J. W. Richards.) 


The following papers were read by title only: 


} Conversion Scale for Centigrade and Fahrenheit Temperatures. By Hugh P. Tieman. 
(Discussed by J. W. Richards.) 
ihe uple Process of Steel Manufacture at the Maryland Steel Works. By F. F. 


t Suggestions Regarding the Determination of the Properties of Steel. By A. N. 
Mitinsky. (Written discussion by H. M. Howe, Mansfield Merriman, Gaetano 
Lanza, davon H. Fry, yc coaeas James E. Sains aaa Geren K. Basse ae 


* Held for TES in vol. liv. 
{ Held for publication in vol. liii. 
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Notes on Homestake Metallurgy 


BY ALLAN J. CLARK,* E. M., LEAD, 8. D. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Ir is nearly three years since the metallurgy of the Homestake ore was 
discussed with considerable thoroughness, in a paper! read before the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Certain changes have been made in this period which are perhaps of 
sufficient interest to justify a brief description, and it is chiefly with such 
details and miscellanies that this paper will deal. In the circumstances, 
a certain amount of repetition is inevitable, but matter treated of in 
the former paper will be referred to here only when it is necessary for 
the sake of coherency. For fulldescriptions of equipment and technique, 
the former paper should be consulted. 

The mineralized slates and schists which constitute the ore vary 
considerably in composition, but the unoxidized ore, perhaps constitut- 
ing the major part of the reserves, contains either chlorite or hornblende 
(cummingtonite), with quartz, carbonates of lime, magnesia and iron, 
and arsenopyrite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite. Ferrous minerals predominate, 
and this fact has been an important factorin determining the metallurgical 
treatment. 

With one or two exceptions the minerals noted are of relatively high 
specific gravity, and the ore as a whole is exceptionally heavy, many 
determinations giving an average specific gravity of 3.00. 

This high specific gravity presents one decided advantage, when the 
cost of treatment is compared with operations elsewhere, in that the ton, 
almost universally the basic unit, represents a volume probably less by 
10 per cent. than that of many gold ores. On the other hand, this high 
gravity renders more difficult the discharge of pulp from mortars, its 
distribution on amalgam tables, and its transportation in launders. 

In the same way, as attesting the usual balance of such variations | 
of different ores, it may be noted that the needle-like fibers of hornblende 
(cummingtonite), interlacing throughout the mass, render the ore more 
difficult to crush than would be anticipated, but on the other hand assist 


* Metallurgist, Homestake Mining Co. 
1 Clark and Sharwood: The Metallurgy of the Homestake Ore, Transactions of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. xxii, p. 68 (1912-13). 
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in maintaining free leaching in both sand and slime treatment, retaining 
their characteristic form as far as they can be traced with the microscope. 
The metallurgical equipment consists of: 


At the South Side: 
3 stamp mills (660 stamps) with 36,356 sq. ft. of amalgam plates. 
1 regrinding plant, with independent cone system and 540 sq. ft. of amalgam plates. 
4 batteries of cones for classification. 
3 clarifying-tank houses. 
1 sand plant. 
At the North Side: 
2 stamp mills (360 stamps). 
2 tank houses. 
2 cone houses. 
1 sand plant. 
At Deadwood: 
1 slime plant, treating the combined slime from South and North sides. 


A flow sheet is given in Fig. 1. 

The ore supplied to the North Side mills is usually drawn from the 
upper levels of the mine, and is at least partly oxidized. It is more easily 
penetrated by cyanide solutions than is the unoxidized ore, and satis- 
factory extractions are at present made from the sandy portion of the 
mill tailing without further reduction in tube mills. In almost all other 
respects, practice at the two divisions of the works is identical, and unless 
otherwise stated further description will be of operations at the southern 
branch. 


Stamp MILLING 


The stamps, when newly shod, weigh 900 Ib. and drop 10 in., making 
88 drops per minute. Pulp discharges through No. 8 diagonal needle- 
slot screens. Inside amalgamation is practiced, quicksilver being fed 
to the mortar, and a copper chuck-block, about 514 in. wide, being placed 
inside the mortar, below the dischargé screen. To facilitate discharge 
and distribution of the pulp over the amalgam plates, water is liberally 
used, the usual ratio being from 10 to 11 parts, by weight, to one of 
solids. 

Electric drive, now in use for more than two years, permits more 
nearly continuous operation than formerly. A 25-hp. back-geared 
* motor drives each 10 stamps, transmitting motion by a 16-in. belt. 

Chuck-blocks are cleaned in rotation, the usual interval between 
cleanings being about two weeks; outside plates, except those of the fourth 
row, are cleaned and dressed daily. Fourth-row plates are dressed at 
intervals of twodays. At the foot of the rows of plates are traps, from which 
the sands are removed every second or third day. These trap sands are 
run over a special silvered amalgam plate, the tailing rejoining the main 
stream of tailing. It was formerly the practice to clean these traps 
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Fiq. 1.—Fitow SHEET SHOWING Ore Treatment at HomestTake MINE. 
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daily, but this is not necessary since the development of the regrinding 
plant, which acts, in effect, as a large trap for all the mills. 

Amalgam is retorted three times each month. Oil-fired retorts are 
used, the resulting bullion being melted in coke-fired furnaces. The loss 
of quicksilver in retorting is almost nil; the subsequent melting loss, 
which averages slightly more than 1 per cent. of the weight of the 
crude bullion, includes some quicksilver not driven off in the retorts. 


A new mortar (Fig. 2) has recently replaced the familiar design. In - 


this newer design the old “inside lines,’’ remarkably effective in main- 


Fic. 2.—Nrw Opren-Front Mortar in Use at HomestakeE MILs. 


taining a rapid discharge, have been retained. All the front above the 
screen rest has been cut away, as has also a considerable portion of the 
back. This has given greater accessibility, with resulting safety to the 
men when engaged in changing iron and other necessary operations; it 
permits the use of longer bossheads and simplifies the care of feeders, 
since an observer at the front of the mortar can determine whether the ore 
is feeding properly. The slight tendency to splash at the back is cor- 
rected by a false back, or apron, of canvas; a small chip tray of 4-mesh 
screen, resting above the discharge screen, impounds floating particles of 
wood, which are removed from time to time, washed, and burned. The 
ashes, which assay as high as $300 per ton, are set aside to accumulate in 
sufficient quantity and are eventually sold. 

The unoxidized ore, although carrying large quantities of sulphides, 
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amalgamates well, but not so freely as old records show to have been the 
case in earlier years, when less of this class of ore came to the mills. A 
longer time is apparently required to properly incorporate the quicksilver 
with the pulp, and the resulting amalgam is recovered somewhat farther 
from the battery. The results given in Table I illustrate this tendency. 


Taste I.—Comparison of Amalgamation Results on Ores of Different 
Percentages of Sulphides 


Column I. All mills, three-month period in 1910. 
Column II. One mill, crushing unoxidized ore exclusively, three months, 1915. 


Of the Total Recovery by Amalgama- LE Cumulative II. Cumulative 
tion, there was Recovered from: Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

IDALUCTION Sent ee tae ci icrtete ete ha 49.4 49.4 35.6 35.6 
First-row plates............... 30.5 86.9 42.9 78.5 
Second-row plates............. 4.4 91.3 8.1 86.6 
pehird=row, plates:.. s...<00.6 <6 2.3 93.6 3.5 90.1 
Fourth-row plates*............. 0.9 94.5 2.0 92.1 
SESS as coWN OV Cason 2 At i th ir doo nie i ante 4.0 98.5 6.9 99.0 
PEA ESATOS ts cere hi tic nae ee 1.5 100.0 1.0 100.0 

Percentage of ore value.....).......... Tlie aman NPs cee tees 69.7 


Only two mills (440 stamps) equipped with a fourth row of plates. 


The ‘‘skimmings”’ of the above table are recovered from re-treatment of 
the foul amalgam, sulphide particles, etc., removed from the cleanup 
sink during the cleanup of the chuck-block and plate amalgam. 

These cleanings are re-treated in a small barrel 24 in. in diameter 
by 30 in. long, in which iron balls or pebbles are placed, the mineral 
particles being ground and the amalgam recovered. The rejected 
sulphides, carrying perhaps $1,000 per ton in gold, are briquetted with 
water glass and charged to the blast furnace, when smelting cyanide 
precipitate or byproducts. 

The increased proportion of the amalgam recovered from the skim- 
mings during the second period under review is a natural result of the 
increased percentage of sulphide particles in the ore. The item is, of 
course, more properly a credit to the earlier ones, presumably largely to 
those for the battery and first-row. The tendency of fine sulphides to 
collect in the slight depressions in the surface of an amalgamated plate 
is well illustrated at the regrinding mill, where it is necessary to wash 
such a film from the surface several times each day. 

It is perhaps not customary to report inquiries which have failed of 
definite conclusions. The following notes of such an investigation are not 
without interest, despite the lack of decisive result. Records of all six 
mills were tabulated over a period of one year, in an effort to determine 
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what relation, if any, existed between the amount of quicksilver fed to 
the batteries, the amount of bullion recovered, and the grade of the ore 
crushed. As was to be expected, individual determinations varied con- 
siderably from the average, but for four of the mills, and these fortunately 
including those crushing ore of the two extremes in value, the points co- 
incide reasonably well with a curve represented by the equation 

8.5 B-H 


eG. 


when 


SS 
I 


Value of ore (dollars per ton). rioters 
H = Troy ounces of quicksilver fed to batteries. 
B = Troy ounces crude bullion ($16 per ounce) recovered. 


Of the two remaining mills, one was crushing surface ores with com- 
paratively coarse particles of free gold. This, not unreasonably, showed 
values for H about 10 per cent. below the values indicated by the equation. 
The sixth mill gave results nearly 20 per cent. higher than might have 
been expected. This mill, on account of an insufficient supply of water, 
crushed nearly 10 per cent. less ore than the average and it is conceivable 
that the longer retention of the material in the battery caused undue flour- 
ing of the quicksilver. It is more probable, however, that the explanation 
is to be found in the personal equation of the millman in charge. 

The crushing units are not in conformity with modern ideas, and there 
is no doubt that, were the plants to be built anew, radical changes in de- 
sign would be made. The Homestake, unlike many younger mines, has 
developed gradually from comparatively small beginnings. The mills 
represent the growth of 30 years. Built before the cyanide process was 
known, they then represented advanced milling practice. It must be 
conceded that the stamp duty of 414 tons, with 80 per cent. of the tailing 
passing a 100-mesh screen and 60 per cent. passing a 200-mesh screen, is 
fairly good even when compared with the results reported from many 
newer installations. 

We find that heavier stamps crush more rock, with little or no change 
in the sizing of the tailing unless more open screens are used; in which 
case, even without increasing the falling weight, tonnage may be gained at 
the sacrifice of sizing. To us-it appears that compactness of plant, with 
the saving both in first cost and, later, in labor and supervision, consti- 
tutes the leading claim of the heavy stamp for preferment. Indeed, if 
the gold metallurgist is ready to dispense with amalgamation—and we 
are by no means prepared to do this—it is more than probable that he will 
do well to investigate the crushing practice of modern copper mills before 
he commits himself to the heavy gravity stamp. Alaska, at the moment, 
holds more of interest than does Africa. 

It may be pertinent to note that I have never encountered a Home- 
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stake mill tailing, no matter how far advanced in secondary treatment, 
from which some free gold could not be recovered by laboratory amal- 


gamation tests. 


Sundry operating and cost data of stamp milling are appended: 


Stamp Mills: Analysis of Lost Time 


Nors.—The time devoted to dressing plates, about 10 battery-minutes daily, 
is in part included, as whenever possible the work on the battery is done during 
this period of plate dressing. Data of 660 stamps for 59 consecutive days. 


Reason for Loss of Time. Battery Time Lost. 
Hr. Min. 
Beenime ew perecne sey hy Ca aes he oo ka ee 69 :20 
Installing new shoes, dies, heads...+................--000- 194 :40 
Installing new guides, guide castings......................- 10:35 
ieee URES PETG We TOTS ERS oyeas cra ee oes. hea Pe cet. oot ies 63 355 
isoulline mew tApPets, CAMSs. 2.6.6. seed cts deur ghee ee 20 :00 
BNeualaMorMewr CAM shartes eee Sates sce oc nels tebe ede 6:25 
tinsiallinosotherequipment t,he. oe hte. 37 :00 401 :55 
SCOPE TANS EUROS NSLESE ¢ slant: SP ea oe ne ane ee ee 685 :10 
DUG HSRCHMS LEIS me rar tas ot ee. Me ae Ae oe wh dca 122 :20 
TSEC UC INE Pen Ee ee nS t eh okey Sita acige teas enh e oe 343 :05 
rokenshoesianicdecdiGS Aan wii. cere tee mena s oheld ~15:10 
Loose cams......... eh Ra Ga ate ect he Bice Meds bens 39:50 - 
Masco LAMOOUA ED Ans wee re wc ponk act WE coraign beets stole a Gi icc toon 120:05 1,825 :40 
IMIOLOLSETOUDIC. © oka caer «, 0s ep ER RPS Fit EES Jpn ee te 253320 
Ae RUL OUI CE MRC Lei ct Prone Minccke be eek a eco es 5:20 258 :40 
“TP eyiDL UOTE Hig Cees See Soe meee Sh ear ower CER nc Fae eo mene 1,986 :15 
Mr Le Mey b ergs TOUICS roe, ton csr’. fk. othe as aehRRE Ace tha G ove ees Ss 186,912 
PIERCON tae eLOMmEOUAl: LIME LOS be. bye..u:1< insta apron cus sistas v.52 one much dcheeeieuee 1.07 
Cost of Stamp Milling 
Amalgamating 
Stamp- |_ Total 
ing aes 
Normal Charges | ee | 
Operate AD OL mig 1-2 ofa ace) ve SOSOSQD ESO OUOS an Mm Miia cutiecerecec cieile e's eerste $0.1059 
Oiherilaworcat: sists ie css: teloms oat OSOOS SI apiteins hela: easteis rete ciacal | $0.0064 0.0097 
OWED ONE ete se eiailo's ke fo, eos NOLS Gamtened ie seo) tetote ttretatardt crete: |(te'al'adn Kyslevs. svete sfele (eevee = 0.0457 
Mxohinery siseebits esse ses (DEY aac cole cette eet (ie cor OCR nee eae 0.0628 
WW itch Ol a wer Ahan leer io goss sy s1b:)buap ae a CHO SMM eee. cn dats ceor ie sree ape jateilss eins oman omovies, altaya 0.0315 
0.0036 quicksilver { 0.0059 silver plating] 0.0255 
Puna ryastipplers yaw ahise vale ak ec ol 0.0097 0.0042 silver plating! | 0.0018 lumber 
0.0003 miscellaneous 
NOG el neta tree iceeuesa, Miah: Pasi eusbauia lace $0.2425 | $0.0245 $0.0141 $0.2811 


_ Power at $30 per horsepower year; quicksilver at 50c. per pound; castings, 2c. 


per pound; mill labor, $2.97 per 8-hr. shift. 
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REGRINDING 


Operations at the regrinding plant offer little of interest, the practice 
conforming closely to the usual methods. 

The feed to the tube mills is already so fine (only 25 per cent. remains 
on a 50-mesh screen) that the efficiency of the mills is low. The critical 
size of sand delivered to the sand plants is about 100 mesh for unoxidized 
ore, and 80 mesh for oxidized ore. It is advantageous to operate the 
mills in closed circuit, but it is difficult to do this without permitting 
sulphide particles which have been sufficiently reduced in size, to remain 
in the circuit. By introducing a double baffle or trough classifier, con- 
taining a hydraulic device, into the slime-overflow end of a Dorr classifier 
this difficulty has been in a measure overcome, and two of the mills are 
at present using this system. The accompanying table of tube-mill 
data has been compiled from earlier records, when none of the tube-mill 
discharge was returned for further grinding. 

Each mill discharges its tailing over an amalgam table, and about 
$0.40 is recovered on these per ton ground. 


Regrinding Plant Data 
Mill Number 1 2 3 4 
Manufacturet, peace s s/s sicrettree Denver Engr.  Allis-Chalmers | Allis-Chalmers | Hardinge Con- 
Works. Co. Co. ical Mill Co. 
Dimensions, feet...........0ee00% 5 by 14 5 by 18 5 by 18 6 by 6 
Speed, yey. per wins. cs he cee 27.0 28.5 28.0 26.5 
Actual horsepower (motor input)... 32.0 42.0 42.0 27.0 
OC seP DUN yea itaretesare, ote ahora te inanuecaie ene Dewatering | Dorr classifier | Dorr classifier| Dewatering 
cone. cone. 
Tons f6d per Gay soi. sores Aeisdis's ores 98.0 138.0 133.0 93.0 
Pebbles per tONeccasects cack aes an 1.40 1.24 1.38 1.71 
Tons to pass 100 mesh............ 41.0 ~ 62.0 49.0 34.0 
Tons to pass 100 mesh per horse- 1.28 1.24 yb 1.26 
power. 


Regrinding Plant: Operating Costs for 1914 


Cost per Ton Fed to Cost per Ton Reduced 

ube Mills to Pass 100-mesh Sieve 
TAD OL esathes marie ore armen eee ea ae $0 .0496 $0 .1289 
Pebbles<and liners... anh ot 0.0259 =—« 0.0673 
Renewals, mills and cones........ 0.0074 0.0193 
Machine-shop service............ 0.0037 0.0096 
Silver plating ee ee 0.0077 0.0200 
SUT DICA A Wier fi» acu sk Sen 0.0029 0.0075 
ROW OL aa fieie'ess ooh s Saat 0.0292 0.0759 
ABO a AE oe epee a a ner $0 .1264 $0 .3285 


Tons fed to mills, 152,106. Tons ground to pass 100-mesh sieve, 58,605. Cost of 
regrinding, per ton crushed in stamp mills, $0.0121. 
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SAND TREATMENT 


The sand is leached with cyanide solution in vats 44 ft. in diameter by 
9 ft. deep, holding 610 tons of sand each. The operations are distin- 
guished by unusual care in the preparation of the material for 
extraction, rather than in the extraction itself. 

in ahcation and aeration are the two essentials to successful work. 
The latter, necessary to overcome the tendency of the ferrous compounds 
in the ore to remove the vital oxygen from the solutions, is achieved by 
forcing, at intervals, air under slight pressure into the false bottom, 
below the filter canvas. The sand charge is suitably drained before this 
air is applied; the pressure is so adjusted that the air is forced into the 
charge, yet is so low that the column of sand is nowhere broken or dis- 
turbed. To secure this immunity thorough classification is essential, and 
this has always been recognized as a matter of first importance. 

Four batteries of cones, each fed from the discharge of the preceding 
set, the first three sets acting by gravity alone, the last assisted by a 
hydraulic connection, deliver a very clean sand to the vats. As a further 
precaution, the vat is filled with water before sand is turned into it, so 
that a constant overflow is maintained during filling and a final separation 
of slime particles added to the sum of the cone separations. As a matter 
of fact, the sand is so clean when it enters the vat that this final step is not 
one of strict necessity, but we have found that a charge filled in this man- 
ner is in a less compacted condition, presumably easier to leach and cer- 
tainly easier to discharge. 

The action of the air is interesting. Laboratory tests indicate that, 
on an average, about 75 cu. ft. of oxygen is absorbed by a ton of ore, 
before its reducing action is corrected. If this air is not supplied from 
some extraneous source, the solutions are vitiated and extraction ceases. 
When air is applied and is followed by a water wash, calcium thiosulphate 
appears in the effluent solutions; when the air is followed by cyanide, the 
effluents contain sulphocyanides and free cyanide appears only after some 
time. After a limited time of leaching, the extractive power of the solu- 
tion decreases and further aeration of the charge is necessary. Each 
aeration is attended by the formation of some acid and the consequent 
destruction of some lime and cyanide. After treatment, the sand shows 
no sign of oxidation; neither analytical nor microscopic examination can 
detect differences between charge and residue. 

Lime, crushed in a one-stamp mill to pass a 7-mesh screen, is added to 
the pulp stream as it flows to the vat. Regulation is by weighing a pre- 
scribed amount of lime into the automatic stamp feeder at 2-hr. intervals. 
The choice of screen is determined by the rate at which the lime slakes, 
- the intent being to exhaust the particles only when treatmentis completed. 
Formerly small quantities of lime were added to the top of charges dur- 
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ing the drainage periods, to supplement that fed with the sand, but 
this is no longer considered to be necessary and is not done except in 
emergencies. : 

It had long been recognized that a high protective alkalinity was 
detrimental, but until within the past two years it had been tacitly 
accepted that it would be impossible to dispense entirely—or practically 
so—with protective alkali. Eventually this was done; the quantity of 
lime added was reduced to the minimum necessary to correct the acidity 
of the ore; extractions improved and consumption of cyanide was 
materially reduced. 

The gratifying results are in a measure due to another change in pro- 
cedure, initiated at about the same time. Reference to the treatment 
chart will show that solutions of two strengths are used; that stronger 
in cyanide is used earliest in the treatment of a charge. When these 
solutions appear as effluents, one portion is precipitated, the other brought 
to full working strength by adding cyanide and thereafter returned to the 
extraction of another charge of sand. 

This custom is by no means unusual, yet wherever it is used the pro- 
cedure seems to be to maintain the stronger solution at a fixed content 
of cyanide and to allow the weaker to vary in strength according as the 
varying losses in treatment may determine. ‘This is wrong in principle. 
The critical strength is that below which the weaker solution will no longer 
dissolve its quota of gold, or, if dissolving it, will’no longer freely yield 
it to precipitation. If the strength is greater than this, we may confi- 
dently expect some cyanide to be destroyed without giving compensatory 
service. In such circumstances, if the maximum working strength is 
reduced, the weaker solution will be automatically restored to the lowest 
economic strength; if it falls below this, a temporary increase in the 
maximum strength will restore it. In other words, cyanide should be 

_added to the strong solution in accord with the determinations of strength 
made on the weak solutions. Thus, operating with a strong solution of 
variable strength and a weak solution also variable, but never far from 
its effective limit, it may be anticipated that little cyanide will be need- 
lessly expended. 

The following definitions are required in connection with the treatment 
chart (Fig. 3). 

Leaching Rate is the fall of the surface of solution in inches per hour 
when the charge is completely covered. 

Alkalinity is expressed as the number of cubic centimeters of tenth 
normal acid required to neutralize 100 c.c. of the solution tested. 

1 unit = 0.0028 per cent. CaO. 

Protective alkalinity = (0.056a — 11.4n) (in terms of pounds CaO 
per ton) when a = alkalinity and n = per cent. NaCN. 
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No. 1 Sand Plant: Operating Costs for 1914 
Tons treated, 598,043 


ip phage Yas Power | Chemicals Misc. Total 


Superintendence........ $0 .0081,4 Ss ae elcette weceinnis aca em aes $0 .0081 
J SCE Giabtt eS IROIOR /aoee 0.0033: "siamese al ataeeeee $0 .0004 $0.0006 | 0.0043 
Transportation......... 0 OOLO sie ictae aloe enceneeee ilies ,...| 0.0001 | 0.0011 
Neutralization.......... 000345) cea sce $0.0002 | 0.0093 |......... 0.0129 
Classification........... 0.0086 |$0.0002 | 0.0007 |......... 0.0008 | 0.0103 
sDreatmentacet. . eat eae 0.0293 | 0.0011 | 0.0054 | 0.0541 | 0.0021 | 0.0920 
Precipitating and pump-| 0:0055 | 0.0005 | 0.0005 | 0.0046 | 0.0006 | 0.0117 
ing solutions. ; 

Heating scactss Sates cue O000( MEE se clon ener | stecmecaatets 0.0041 | 0.0048 
Refinin Pare ose erence OPO0L DM steae aes byron: Jes scwieees | 0.0022 | 0.0037 
Miscellanies............ 0.0019 | 0.0009 | 0.0005 |......... 0.0024 | 0.0057 
Repairs acti hEet ee solic anna s 2 1 OF OUD DL Rle eae cal a serio: 0.0072 | 0.0193 
iPower irom. Hy, My @o.2|. seep ees 020033 *|ae2 oes [teeeeeees 0.0033 

Do tales cer Nheitesiks $0.0632 $0.0148 $0.0106 $0.0684 $0.0202 $0.1772 


2 Includes only larger items of repair work, necessitating the labor of a crew of 
carpenters. 


Unit Consumptions per Ton of Sand Treated 


Sodium cyanide, 3... asaneteron nractes ween islam cioterats 0.257 lb. 
TANG Gusts PeCra eat oe ee 0.061 lb. 
Lime Ayre accra on Me tee ee ee ee 2.48 Ib. 

AP OW CLs Mle Wee eres gals. giea'shy Sidke ois ges cna tee anteme 1.09 kw-hr. 


SLIME TREATMENT 


The slime plant is equipped with 30 Merrill presses, each of 90 frames, 
4 ft. by 6 ft. by4in. One press holds 26 tons of slime, and has a capacity 
of about 70 tons a day. 

The entire treatment is given in the presses, which successfully meet 
the conditions for which they were designed, holding a tight and homo- 
geneous cake during aeration periods (which impose a most exacting 
requirement on the machines) and discharging readily, without requiring 
manual labor. In this connection it may be mentioned that all the opera- 
tions incident to the filling, aerating, leaching, washing, and discharging 
of 30 presses—totaling about 75 charges daily—are conducted by three 
men on each shift. The actual time required by one of these men in the 
performance of every step in the treatment of a charge is slightly less than 
15 min. 

Treatment is in principle identical with that of the sand, periods of 
aeration and treatment alternating with sufficient frequency to maintain 
the activity of the solutions. The alkalinity is carried at a very low point, 
and the working solutions are of low cyanide strength, as reference to the 
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charts will show. Within the restrictions imposed by practice, there 
seems to be no solution so weak that it will not freely extract gold from the 
aerated slime. The problem seems to demand the passing of a definite 
volume of solution through the slime cake, rather than treating with 
solution of a definite strength or for a definite time. So long as this 
amount of solution is passed, the extraction is accomplished. Thus the 
treatment time is a function of the leaching rate. 

The minimum working strength is determined by our ability to pre- 
cipitate the effluent solution, and in developing this minimum much of the 
treatment is given with very dilute solutions, with the result that the 
consumption of cyanide has been reduced to an extremely low figure. 
For instance, a 10-day period, concluding as this is written, gives the 
following: 


Sodium Cyanide (128 Per Cent.) Consumed per Ton of Slime Treated 


Tine (RCA UIICINGN eee Reet oe eee set Boe et tk oo eC clae ae 0.127 
Added vorprecipitation yaar adnate asst ae ten oo uke coo trees 0.008 
ADO LAL MMe a ote bray. h Agi eihame woo anctays aretdh acca, baksrden Sante 0.135 


The precipitation of the “low solution”’ (first and final effluents, low in 
both gold and cyanide) is difficult; doubly so on account of the low alka- 
linity; and after trial of many expedients to assist it we are not able to 
improve upon Carter’s old system of a drip of strong solution. 

This, usually added with the feed of zinc dust at the rate of 1 lb. per 
hour (or per 25 tons of solution precipitated) constitutes from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the cyanide used. An excessive amount of zinc dust is also neces- 
sary to insure clean precipitation of these solutions, and this entails 
further expense, not merely in the first cost of the zinc, but in the refining 
of the larger bulk of low-grade precipitate. Combined, these costs con- 
sume about 25 per cent. of the profit won through the reduction of cyanide 
consumption, a satisfactory enough result in a plant where treatment 
methods have been so well established as is the case here, even though 
the impression may be conveyed that one branch of the work has lost 
efficiency. 

Some assistance in this precipitation difficulty is received through the 
application of this barren low solution as a preliminary wash. 

Treatment charts (Figs. 4 and 5) give full details of the treatment of 
typical fast- and slow-leaching charges. The leaching rateis stated as the 
number of seconds required to fill a 5-gal. bucket with effluent solution, 
the press being full of slime and the ongoing solution being applied at 
30 lb. pressure. 

Double cloths are used on the treatment presses, the lighter one being 
in contact with the frame. This is of unbleached muslin twill, and is in 
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turn covered with a cloth of No. 10 canvas duck. Joints are made with 
Thermalite paint: 

During the early days of the plant, when the equipment was not 
equal in capacity to the tonnage of available slime, a suit of cloths was 
used for as long as 30 months, it being preferable to lose slime rather 
than to stop to repair leaks. It should be remembered that the ar- 
- rangement of ports and channels in the presses is such that treatment 
may be given in either direction, so that a single leak would in no wise 
affect treatment, but would merely entail the wasting from the plant 
of a certain amount of untreated slime. At this time, as much as 500 
tons was wasted in a month. As the plant has been brought to full 
capacity, the cloths have been renewed, first after 18 months’ service, 
now after 16 months; the leakage loss on the latter basis has been brought 
to an average of less than 40 tons monthly over an entire year, with a 
minimum of 8 tons ina single month. This in treating a total monthly 
tonnage of more than 58,000. 

The ‘“‘flow-gravity”’ system of tonnage measurements, elaborated by 
W. J. Sharwood (Mining Magazine, vol. i, No.3, p. 226 (November, 1909), 
finds an interesting application in the estimate of slime treated at this 
plant. Here, even were it possible to determine the weight of the slime 
cakes, it would still be impossible to know the tonnage treated, since 
the amount of slime retained in a press after sluicing cannot be abso- 
lutely known. Certain classes of slime are more difficultly discharged 
than others; the stoppage of a single sluicing nozzle leaves 1.1 per cent. 
of the press unsluiced. Frequent testing of sluicing bars and examina- 
tion of presses after sluicing protect us from loss of efficiency from this 
cause, so that the sluicing is never less than 96 per cent. efficient, and is 
at present, in my judgment, close to 99 per cent. 

To at once determine the net capacity of a press, the “flow-gravity”’ 
system is used in a large way, measuring the total tonnage received at 
the plant during a 24-hr. period. This method is simple, thorough, and 
convincing, and since it is not so generally known as its value warrants, 
the full report of such a test is given herewith. 

Procedure.—Valves on the two “sludge tanks” receiving the incoming 
stream of pulp are closed. The depth of slime in each tank and the 
time are noted. The stream of pulp is now diverted to tank A, the 
discharge valve from which is closed, the presses being served with pulp 
delivered from tank B. When tank A is filled, the time and volume are 
noted, the valve from B is closed, the pulp turned to tank B and the 
discharge valve from tank A is opened. These alternations continue 
throughout the period assigned for measuring. Changing, which is at 
intervals of about 35 min., is not instantaneous, but the actual measure- 
ments cover 90 per cent. of the total time, sufficient to insure a correct 
average rate. 
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At half-hourly intervals the stream of pulp is cut by a mechanical 
sampler, a 5-gal. bucket being filled and the weight of pulp determined. 
These determinations are averaged. A specific gravity determination 
is made on the average sample of slime. 


Estimate of tonnage treated between noon of Apr. 8, 1915, and noon 
on following day: 


Feet Cubic Feet 

North Sludge Tank: 

hoval depun pulpito tank:..4.0.2 414. «000. - +. on 132.667 

Deduct, mew water snes Mioneke eke to. ees 1.078 

Baaraaneewre trie: Pill pes) ue alae a NING 5 131.589 

131.589 X 518.85 (cu. ft. per foot of depth)... . 68,274.95 
South Sludge Tank: 

otalidepth pulp to tank. a....-.0-0.+.6.2:+.. 125.334 

WeduchsManekwaterns.0M sein bccn cle herent es 1.003 

TExesbeWweverey clbbasevqoyilueys i Mee Ae Ik Reus aan Me Re 124.331 

Wa lee cats Ae eA me rae eel CL, AMER SLA . HRT Riea ae Onk 63,958.35 

Total cubic feet for 22.05 measured hours.................. 132,233 .30 

Estimated pulp for 24 hr....... i nt nui ara AN te ies A, el 148,927.28 

Correction for excess pulp in tanks at end of test............ 3,590.00 
Cubic feet of pulp run to presses during test.................2.. 140,337 + 


During the test, 39 determinations were made of the weight of 5 
gal. of pulp. The average of these determinations gave the following 
data: 


percentage, of solids dm pulpy ata ls,.ciwretias sa ans cans 33.68 
Wieiehiinoielactbeche Of Ul Diem aun sa olan a numacueen ne 80.60 Ib. 
(SOLE ker Seay d Lo Glnly gates Cui OLY ON ee ee ae ener Eielive = rar 27.146 lb. 


Total solids to presses during test = 140,337 x 27.146 = 3,809,600 
lb. = 1,904.8 tons, which was divided among 73 presses, making the 
average charge 26.09 tons. 

This scheme of tonnage measurement has been elaborated at our 
mills during the past eight years, and has found many useful applica- 
tions. Two more of these may be cited. One, another application in 
a large way, was described in Transactions of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, vol. xxii, p. 201 (1912-13) from which 1 quote: 

“‘ At the start the sand vat was completely filled with water. A large tank (1246 
cub. ft.) was arranged so that the entire overflow (equalling in volume the entering 
pulp) could be switched into it, and the time of filling the 1246 cub. ft. noted. This 
tank was filled 53 times at equal intervals during the 48 hours required to fill the sand 
vat, the total volume of pulp being thence calculated as 92,711 cub. ft. Meanwhile 
the pulp was systematically sampled by a mechanical cutter, a standardized bucket 
of 24 cub. ft. capacity (5 U.S. gallons), being filled and weighed 116 times at equal 
intervals. The samples were all thrown upon a filter, to be dried and weighed later. 


‘The specific gravity of the dry solid was accurately determined. From these data 


the following computations were made: 
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(b). Sp. gr. of ore 2.985. Average weight of 116 buckets fof 5 gal.] = 54.575 lb., or 
" 81.862 Ib. per cub. ft. pulp. Average sp. gr. of pulp = 1.31, whence 1 cub. ft. 

contains 29.062 lb. dry sand. 29.062 dry lb. sand per cub. ft. X 92,711 cub. ft. 
+ 2000 = 1347.2 tons [sand in vat). 

(c) Total dried sand from 116 buckets ...weighed 2261 lb., or 29.24 lb. per cub. ft. 
pulp. 29.24 lb. per cub. ft. X 92,711 cub. ft. + 2000 = 1355.4 tons. 

(a) Tonnage for a depth of 160 in., based on former accepted weight of cub. ft. boxes 
= 1344.0 tons. 

Maximum variation = 11.4 tons = 0.85%.” 

Another convincing demonstration of its accuracy, under more 
difficult conditions, has recently been noted. A detail of stamp milling 
was under investigation. Tonnage measurements of the trial battery 
and of a standard battery were made by diverting the entire flow of a 
five-stamp battery into a 15-gal. container, noting the time required to 
fill the container and the weight of the impounded pulp. The time 
required to fill the container, under these conditions, is from 20 to 25 
sec.; the water ratio is over 10:1. Although many repetitions carried 
conviction of the general accuracy of the observations, it was thought 
best to confirm the results by weighing all ore supplied to the batteries, 
this decision being based upon the double liability to a large percentage 
error on account of the brief sampling time and the dilute pulp. Ac- 
cordingly, a scale was installed, with the result that the earlier determina- 
tions were confirmed within 2 per cent. 

A statement of operating costs at the slime plant is appended. This 
plant was the pioneer of its type. It is interesting to note that the presses 
are now practically as at first designed, and that the process, in its 
essentials, is unchanged. Certain refinements in the press design have 
been dispensed with as unnecessary; a study of the operations has made 
possible some simplification and systematization, which have made it 
possible to reduce the costs each year. 


Slime Plant Operating Costs for 1914 


|0 ares Shae Power Chemicals pane Total 
Superintendence........ S0F009S ince eae 1 Aeon ee ts tact dp eallee eonas $0 .0093 
PASHEU MINI O'8. cre in sive teen ae OQ OO2ZT in catechins '$0.0005 |$0.0005 | 0.0031 
Thickening............. 0.0033 ie att eee Sahn vay De 0.0001 | 0.0034 
Neutralization.......... OF0055 Ahacgcen es $0.0004 | 0.0144 |......... 0.0203 
SUNOALINON Gc eas ara,acefeare.s 0.0342 |$0.0027 | 0.0152 | 0.0433 | 0.0119 | 0.1073 
Precipitating and pump- 
ing solutions......... 0.0039 | 0.0006 | 0.0016 | 0.0096 | 0.0008 | 0.0165 
ORT So i rears 0 0004 sae atch ae sicko aeecteas 0.0013 | 0.0017 
EUG IIA TI pe gens eck Manerc sae 00026 oi os eBachethert ss oe erst eae eee 0.0040 | 0.0066 
Miscellanies............ 0.0057 | 0.0009 | 0.0012 |......... 0.0010 | 0.0088 
TROT AIUNS mtorr tars. 7.8 const Stoill oe, sisiat eis O. 0042 Al costes cintctel ee ererae 0.0026 | 0.0068 
Total Operating .... $0.0670 |$0.0084 |$0.0184 |$0.0678 |$0.0222 |$0.1838 


* Minor repairs are carried as Miscellanies; heavy items of repairs, necessitating 
the presence of carpenter’s crew, are included here. Press cloths cost $0.0100 per 
ton of slime treated. 
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Unit Consumptions per Ton of Slime Treated 


Sodium cyanide....... 0.161 lb. 
ATL CICUS tomers ei te eee 0.118 lb. 
Nalin OS hoes ene So 3.84 lb. 
Hydrochloric acid..... 0.393 lb., costing $0.0093 per ton treated. 
POW EL smeeerme eto. 3 1.15 kw-hr. 
PRECIPITATION - 


The Merrill system of precipitation with zine dust is used at all 
cyanide plants, as is the Merrill filter press of triangular section. This 
method has been fully discussed in the paper already cited, and the 
technique remains about as there described. It has been mentioned 
that the effect of the recent variations in treatment has been adverse 
to precipitation, since the tonnage of solution requiring precipitation 
has been increased at the same time that the content of solution in gold 
and cyanide has been reduced. Beyond the natural effects—increased © 
zinc consumption and lower-grade precipitate—no difficulties have been 
encountered. 

Double cloths are used on the frames, the outer one being taken 
off when the press is cleaned and replaced by the inner cloth, which is 
in turn replaced by a new cloth. The outer cloth is burned, the ash 
going to refining. 

Experiments are still in progress to find the lightest and cheapest 
cloth that can be used for this purpose without unduly increasing the 
hazard of leakage. 

All washing of cloths is eliminated by this system. Against the 
added cost of cloth may be set the advantage of security from leaks due 
to rotten or wrinkled cloths and the labor of washing soiled cloths. 


REFINING 

In its essentials, this remains as described in the earlier’ paper, ex- 
cept that after acid treatment of the lower-grade precipitate, the briquets 
are charged to the blast furnace instead of being fused in the cupel. The 
latter treatment is still the standard for precipitate of higher grade. 

This change and the general ‘scheme of treatment are shown in 
Fig. 6. 

Acid treatment is a preliminary to furnace treatment of all pre- 
cipitates. It may not be necessary, but in my judgment it is sound 
metallurgy, since it enhances security from stack losses and insures 
more fluid slags. Moreover, the decreased bulk of product to be smelted 
with lead decreases the time required for that operation, always more 
or‘less hazardous to the health of the workmen. 

- Qil is now used as a fuel in the cupel furnace, replacing wood. It 


is an ideal fuel for the purpose, and its use has resulted in an accelera- 


tion of nearly 50 per cent. in the rate of cupelling. 


AP. NOTES ON HOMESTAKE METALLURGY 


High-Grade Precipitate 


LEAD-LINED VAT LEAD-LINED VAT ; 


Waste, Liquor Waste; Liquor 
gr Jel ag (Out) 


Residue Residue 


__Low-Grade Precipitate_ 


Water and 
Sulphuric Acid 


Wash Water 


Flux 
Borax-Slag-Silica ___.,| STEAM DRIER 


Coke and Litharge 
BRIQUETTING PRESS 
DRYING FURNACE 


Pyrite-Coke-Limestone CUPEL FURNACE 
Operating as Reverberatory 


Lead Bullion Matte Slag 


Slag Matte - Lead Bullion 


CUPEL FURNACE 
Operation continued 
with oxidation of lead 
and withdrawal of 
litharge 


=} 


Gold and Silver Cupel Bottom Litharge (ground 
(Melted and Shipped) and used for Flux) 


Plus 
Pyrite-Coke 
Limestone 


BLAST FURNACE 


(Shipped) Matte Lead Bullion Slag— (Out) 


CUPEL FURNACE 


(By-product Run) 


Gold and Silver Cupel Bottom Litharge (ground 
(Melted and (Returned to sub- and used for Flux) 
Shipped) sequent Blast ‘ 
Furnace Run) 


Fia. 6.—REFINING OF PRECIPITATE AT HOMESTAKE. 
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Discussion 


G. H. Cuevenaer, Palo Alto, Cal—Since the precipitation of ex- 
tremely dilute solutions as regards cyanide presents one of the greatest 
problems of zinc-dust precipitation, I should like to ask Mr. Clark the 
minimum concentration in cyanide of the solution from which it is pos- 
sible to precipitate satisfactorily the gold with zinc dust in Homestake 
practice. 


A. J. Cuarx.—For a day’s work about 0.015 per cent. That is pre- 
cipitating a very low-grade solution, very low in alkalinity. It requires 
probably 0.2 lb. of zine dust to the ton. 


Joun A. Futton, Melones, Cal.—At the Melones mine, we have been 
working very low-grade rock for a number of years, the process being 
amalgamation and concentration up to the last year. The value of the 
ore increased so that we had to supplement the concentration with a sand 
and slime plant. Classification was a problem, since to install classifiers 
would mean tearing the mill all to pieces. We are therefore making 
use of a Wilfley table for this purpose. The amount of wash water is 
increased and a stream of fresh water is also run into the feed box at the 
end away from the intake; this gives a clear line of demarcation between 
the sand and the slime, enabling us to draw off sand at one end of the 
table and slime at the other. | 
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Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, South Africa 


BY F. L. BOSQUI, PH. B., M. D., JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue history of the development of gold metallurgy in South Africa is 
divisible into two periods: That preceding the introduction of the cyanide 
process on a commercial scale in 1890; and the 24 years intervening 
between that important event and the present time. ; 

The period between the discovery of the banket reefs of the Witwaters- 

rand and the year 1890 was one of phenomenally rapid progress in mining 
development, but of no special interest to the metallurgist. There were 
no strikingly original or distinctly local advances in the treatment of gold 
ores. Californian practice in stamp milling and amalgamation prevailed, 
in mills ranging in equipment between 5 and 50 stamps, operating within 
a wide range of efficiency, and under the trying conditions usually en- 
countered in a new and isolated field. The somewhat incomplete records 
of gold output of that period show that in December, 1887, there were 20 
producing companies in the Witwatersrand district, of which 10 had mills, 
the largest being of 20 stamps. The only official record of returns for 
May, 1887, was that of the Wemmer mine, whose modest achievement 
with a 5-stamp mill was 100 tons crushed, producing 887 oz. 3 dwt. of 
gold. This is interesting in view of the present-day output of this field, 
which in 1913 reached 8,430,998 oz. The rapid increase of production 
during this first period (May, 1887, to January, 1891) is shown by the 
following summary for the year 1890:1 


‘Total tons orushed®, st 15. ccs tenee ica ee ener 702,828 
Number of stamps in operation........... i Gen oes 1,046 
Average number of tons crushed per stamp per day ..... 2.36 
SXield of gold, oundes<:. i: 7: ve pane cesarean 494,817 
e Nield. per ton; penny weights-4).00 0 aoe mien 13.36 


The stamp duty ranged between 114 and 4 tons per day, according to 
weight of stamp, fineness of screen, and operating skill available. The 
prevailing weight of stamp was about 900 lb., and the screen, 900 meshes 
to the square inch. 


1 Annual Report of Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, 1889-90. 
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Assuming that the recovery at that time was as high as 60 per cent., 
the recoverable gold lost in tailing from the ore treated during this ee 
period, in spite of the precaution taken in some instances to impound this 
product, must have been very considerable. It is evident, therefore, in 
view of the colossal strides made by the industry at this stage, and the 
promise revealed for the future, that the advent of the cyanide process 
was most opportune. 

The introduction of the new process was the direct result of trials con- 
ducted at the old Salisbury battery in 1890 by the Cassel Gold Extraction 
Co. of Glasgow, which controlled the MacArthur and Forrest patent 
rights. Its first application on a commercial scale was in the same year, in 
the treatment, by contract with the Gold Recovery Syndicate, of 10,000 
tons of tailing on the Robinson Gold Mining Co.’s property, under the 
direction of G. A. Darling. In February, 1891, W. A. Caldecott started 
the cyanide works at the Sheba mine in the Barberton district; and a year 
later, Charles Butters erected a large plant at the Robinson mine to treat 
all the tailing from that property. From this time cyaniding was recog- 
nized as an indispensable adjunct to every mill. It was not, however, 
until 1894 that the direct treatment of battery slime became a success. 
The first decantation slime plant was erected in this year at the Crown 
Reef mine, under the direction of J. R. Williams, at that time chief 
metallurgist for the Rand Mines, Ltd., who evolved the process after 
several years of practical trials. 

In the meantime, in 1894, the Siemens-Halske electrolytic method of 
gold precipitation was introduced at the Worcester mine, and was adopted 
by several other properties. But in spite of able advocates it never 
won general acceptance, owing to the extreme delicacy of the proc- 
ess, the formation of troublesome byproducts, and the high degree of 
skill required to maintain uniform efficiency; and after exhaustive com- 
parative trials with zinc and electrolytic deposition at the Nourse Deep 
mine in 1898, it was finally abandoned in favor of zinc. Fortunately, a 
serious objection to zinc precipitation—namely, the difficulty of precipi- 
tating from the very dilute cyanide solutions used in slime treatment—was 
partly overcome at about this time by the use of acetate of lead as a “dip” 
for zinc shavings, which coated the zine with metallic lead, forming a zinc- 
lead couple which greatly promoted galvanic action in the zinc boxes. 

With the reversion to the use of zinc, Rand metallurgical practice may 
be said to have crystallized into a general scheme of milling and of sepa- 
rate sand and slime treatment by cyanide, which came to belooked uponas 
typically South African, having been, with the exception of stamp milling, 
evolved by local chemists and metallurgists. Even the introduction of 
tube mills in 1904 did not seriously modify the main features of the 

‘system. The tube mill became simply an accessory to the stamp. This 
survival of the broad principles of ore treatment, as developed by the 
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clever metallurgists whose services the industry was fortunate enough to 
secure at the beginning, has been attributed to a narrow disinclination to 
adopt new methods as applied in other parts of the world. This view, 
however, must be very considerably modified. 

It is true that the metallurgists of the Rand were slow to accept the 
two most notable appliances introduced into the treatment of gold ores 
in the last 10 years—the tube mill and the vacuum filter. The former was 
introduced in Africa in 1904, after having been for some time a success in 
Australia; the latter in 1909, after four years of brilliant success in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. The Boer war undoubtedly retarded the introduction 
of tube milling, and it must be admitted that when once tried, and their 
merits proved, both innovations were very generally and enthusiastically 
adopted. The fact that such radical measures as “all sliming,” dry 
crushing, and numerous schemes for continuous treatment of battery 
pulp by agitation have not found favor on the Rand is evidence, not of 
lack of enterprise or open-mindedness, but of the proper estimation of 
unique local conditions, and the conviction that any system of treating the 
low-grade Rand ores must fulfill the essential requirements of ‘‘foolproof”’ 
simplicity in operation, low maintenance and treatment cost, and high 
efficiency. 

The local peculiarities of the district have not always been understood 
by critics. The ore of the Rand is not only low grade (ranging in gold 
content between 414 and 9 dwt. per ton), but is simple in composition, 
containing as high as 70 per cent. of its gold in amalgamable form, and a 
small portion in pyrite, which is quite amenable to cyanide treatment. 
Obviously, an ore of this grade and character does not permit of elaborate 
appliances or refinements of treatment. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that unskilled labor is cheap on the Rand, while skilled labor and 
technical advice are expensive. Supplies are also high priced; and electric 
power is comparatively costly. The country, being flat or gently undu- 
lating, does not afford such favorable sites for reduction plants as where 
gravity can be taken advantage of in the flow of mill pulp. This dis- 
advantage of site also means added expense for disposal of residue, which 
must be carefully impounded or stacked. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that the economic aspect of Rand metallurgy is a study of some com- 


plexity, involving a nicety of balance between technical and financial con- - 


siderations, and requiring the utmost caution on the part of metallurgical 
and mechanical advisers. This will explain the retention of methods and 
apparatus which, to the stranger fresh from the exhilarating atmosphere 
of innovation, may seem crude and awkward, but which have survived the 
test of competition with rival processes, and have proved to be the best 
available for our special purpose. When the very high gold extraction on 
the Rand (94 to 97 per cent.) and the low reduction cost (3s. and less per 
ton in the newer plants) are considered, the scope for economic improve- 
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ments does not seem great. It may be mentioned here, however, that 
though, broadly speaking, the same general system of reduction is in 
use throughout the Rand, there are many variations in detail between old 
and new plants, both in mechanical arrangement and treatment, which 
will be dealt with in their proper place, under the following subdivisions: 


Step in Treatment 
I. Ore Sorting and 
Breaking 


Il. Stamp Milling 


III. Amalgamation 


IV. Tube Milling 


V. Classification of 
Pulp 


VI. Treatment of Sand 
1. Collecting 


2. Treatment 


VII. Treatment of Slime 


VIII. Gold Precipitation 


IX. Smelting Methods 


Variations 

(a) Ore washed in trommels or in stationary chutes. 

(b) Ore sorted on slowly moving belts or on revolving 
tables. 

(c) Ore broken in two types of crusher, those in common 
use being the Blake swinging jaw type and the 
Gates gyratory. 

(a) A range in weight of stamps from 1,150 to 2,000 lb. 

(b) Considerable variation in details of battery construc- 
tion; also variation in mesh of battery screen de- 
pendent chiefly upon tube-mill facilities. 

(a) Use of battery plates, and so-called tube-mill plates 
for secondary amalgamation after tube milling. 

(b) No battery plates; all amalgamation done after tube 
milling. 

(c) Tube-mill plates, shaking and stationary. 

(d) Considerable variation in ratio of area of plates to 
tonnage. 

(a) Tube mills of varying dimensions. 

(b) Varying ratio of number of tube mills to stamps. 

(c) Devices for thickening pulp and feeding tube mills. 

(d) Kinds of “‘liner”’ in use. 

(a) Coarse sand separated out and sent to tube mills. 

(b) Separation of sand from slime. 

(c) Classification in spitzkasten or hydraulic cones. 


(a) Collecting tanks superimposed on treatment tanks, or 
on ground level, and fed by (1) movable hose, (2) 
Butters and Mein distributors. 

(b) Collecting tanks filled direct from classifiers or with 
solution-borne pulp from Caldecott sand-filter 
tables. 

(a) Sand dropped from superimposed collectors into 
treatment tanks. 

(b) Sand transferred by belt conveyor from collectors on 
ground level. 

(c) Sand collected and treated in the same tank from 
Caldecott sand-filter tables. 

(d) Sand residue trammed to dump in trucks. 

(e) Sand sent to dump by aerial bucket conveyor. 

(a) By circulation with pumps and decantation. 

(b) By agitation in Pachuca tanks, followed by filtration 
with Butters vacuum filter. 

(a) On zine shavings. 

(b) On zine dust in Merrill presses. 

(a) In Tavener lead furnaces, with cupellation. 

(b) Direct smelting in pots. 
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SorTING AND BREAKING ORE 
The term “banket” is the Dutch word for almond rock, or almond 


“candy,” as we should say in America; and was applied by the Boers to 
the conglomerate ore of the district which, with its white pebbles incased 
in the darker matrix, bears a resemblance to that sweetmeat. The object 
of sorting, which was first introduced in 1892, is to separate this banket ore 
from the comparatively barren quartzites, or waste. The care with which 
sorting is done and the proportion of ore rejected as waste (from 14 to 20 
per cent.) vary at the different mines, according to facilities, occurrence of 
orebodies, and a number of economic considerations. 

Ore sorting on the Rand has been the subject of a good deal of discus- 
sion. It has been suggested that all sorting should be done underground, 
while authorities have differed as to what proportion should be done under- 
ground and what on the surface. A kind of crude preliminary sorting is 
now done below the surface, consisting in hand breaking of pieces of ore 
too large for convenient handling. Obviously, the technique of ore 
sorting is a matter to be dealt with independently on each mine. The 
present practice is to sort above ground, at a central sorting and breaking 
station, where both operations are usually carried on under the same roof. 
These stations are of great variety, but the general principle is the same 
in all. 

The ore, on reaching the surface, is divided into two products by 
means of grizzlies, which take it direct from the skips in the headgear; 
the “‘fines,’’? which it is impossible to sort economically, go direct to the 
mill bin; the coarser product is then delivered either (1) to grizzlies or 
(2) to trommels, where it is washed and screened preparatory to hand 
sorting. Or, in older plants, the grizzly and trommel are omitted, and 
washing is done by means of sprays on the same belt or table on which 
sorting is performed. Washing the ore is necessary in order to enable 
sorters to distinguish between banket and waste. It is now recognized 
that this operation cannot be thoroughly performed except in washing 
and screening trommels, and the latest plants are all equipped with this 
device. From the trommel or grizzly the washed ore is delivered to either 
(1) a revolving table or (2) a traveling belt. The former is annular in 
shape, from 18 to 30 ft. outside diameter, the horizontal rim or working 
surface not exceeding 42 in. in width. About 3 ft. of space is allowed for 
each sorter—young native lads being chiefly employed. The ore makes 
nearly a complete circuit and is finally removed by a plow, whence it 
passes to the breakers. The sorted waste is either dropped below into a 
bin, or on to the lower deck of a double-decked table, whence it is removed 
by a plow, and thence to the waste dump. 

The advantage of the sorting table is that it permits of a compact 
plant, and so simplifies supervision; but the belt has now almost entirely 
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superseded the table, its advantages being that it is cheaper to install and 
operate and that it elevates and conveys the ore as well as provides a 
sorting surface. These belts vary in width between 30 and 40 in., 
operate at an angle of about 10°, and are provided with a special form of 
idler to give a concave surface for draining and preventing spill. They 
are made either of canvas, or of canvas and rubber. Their capacity is 
between 50 and 100 tons per hour, according to width. 

The waste from the sorting belt is dropped either into (1) a bin, for 
direct transfer to dump, or (2) on to waste belts, arranged in a variety of 
ways. Or the returning portion of the continuous sorting belt may be 
made to deliver the waste into trucks, bins, or a cross belt to dump. A 
considerable problem in sorting stations is the disposal of the “ washings” 
or muddy water carrying grit and slime which flows from trommels, griz- 
zlies, or the sorting belt, according to the method of washing adopted. 
The following methods are in common use: (1) these washings are settled 
in special tanks or pits, and periodically shoveled out and mixed with the 
ore going to the mill bins; (2) they are delivered direct to centrifugal 
pumps, and discharged into the mill-pulp stream; (3) or they are sub- 
jected to screening in secondary trommels, the washed oversize passing to 


a fines belt, which joins the main conveying system, and so direct to the 


mill bins, the escaping water and fine material going to centrifugal pumps 
and thence to the mill-pulp stream. 

The imperfect arrangements for washing ore and for disposal of these 
washings in many sorting stations on the Rand, and the crowded, patched- 
up appearance of the majority of these stations, lead to the conclusion | 
that this stage in the metallurgy of Rand ores has been rather neglected 
in the past. One wonders why this step in reduction should not have 
crystallized long ago into some good, generally accepted scheme— 
instead of which we find the greatest variety of ill-designed, crowded, 
messy plants, seemingly in the first crude stage of development. It is 
only in a few of the newest mills that the design of sorting and breaking 
stations has received sufficient attention. We find these well lighted and 
spacious; the usual spill and mess prevented by the use of proper wash- 
ing trommels, and neat arrangements provided for the collection of eee 
ings and their direction into suitable pump pits. 

In the next plant to be built by the Rand Mines, Ltd., it is onpeeted 


‘that the sorting and breaking station will embody all the ah improve- 


ments and facilities (Fig. 1). The bad practice of putting fines and slimy 
ore in the mill bins will be obviated. By means of thesecondary washing 
trommels only the fines that will not pass a screen of 9 holes to the 
square inch will be sent to the mill bins; all finer material will be diverted 
to the tube mills. These washings should properly not join the mill 
stream direct, for the reason that, as the crusher station runs only 8 hr. 
in the 24, this large accession of water during this period presents a serious 
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detriment to uniform classification. It is important, therefore, that it 
should be specially treated before reaching the mill. For this new mill 
a continuously operating special plant has been devised to deal with this 
troublesome product. It will run into suitable classifiers, the underflow 
of which will go to the tube mills; the bulk of the water and slime will be 
diverted to settlers, the last of the series representing the reservoir sup- 
plying the washing trommels. Thus the mill will be protected from 
irregular and large accessions of water, so undesirable where proper clas- 
sification is recognized as of vital importance. 

The sorted ore is delivered to breakers, of which there are two types in 
common use, the Blake-Marsden jaw type with its variations, and the 
gyratory type, of which the Gates is generally used. The gyratory 
breaker is the type now accepted by the Rand Mines and Consolidated 
Goldfields groups, and is considered more efficient and cheaper to operate 
where large tonnages are handled; the jaw crusher, however, is a simpler 
machine, of relatively less weight and requires less vertical height. The 
gyratory crusher is particularly well adapted to the finer breaking, while 
for coarse preliminary breaking, before sorting, where the production of 
fines is objectionable, the jaw type is preferred. 

There is still a divergence of opinion as to the extent to which breaking 
before sorting should be carried. In some mines breakers are placed 
underground, with the jaws set to 4 to 8 in. opening, to reduce the ore to 
suitable size for handling in the skips and for sorting; more often these 
breakers adjoin the headgear. Where they are omitted altogether, it is 
in recognition of the theory that it is better to send a high percentage of 
waste to the mill than reduce the waste to smaller pieces, and so improve 
the accuracy of sorting while increasing the aggregate gold content of the 
waste dump. It will be seen from the foregoing that the practice in 
dealing with the ore before it goes to the mill is exceedingly variable. 
Within the last four or five years, however, the technique of sorting and 
breaking has greatly improved, and there is now apparent, among the 
groups erecting new plants, a disposition to collaborate in an effort to 
bring about more uniformity in practice and mechanical arrangement. 


Sramp MILLING 


The gravitation stamp has retained its place on the Rand as the 
simplest and most effective appliance for crushing ore. Until the recent 
introduction of the heavy single-stamp unit, the general features of ore 
crushing have undergone no very radical change since the introduction of 
Californian mill practice over 20 years ago. The most marked departure 
from the typical 900-lb. stamp of those days is in the progressive increase 
of weight. This interesting evolution from the light to the heavy stamp 
has probably now reached its limit in the adoption of 2,000-lb. stamps in 
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mills erected within the last few years. Changes in detail of battery con- 
struction have been necessitated by this progressive change in weight; 
exigencies of high stamp duty, requiring larger bin capacity, have also 
brought about modifications in constructional detail. 

It would be impossible in the scope of this paper to deal with the many 
variations in stamp-battery construction to be found on the Rand. I 
shall consider only a few of the more important stages in progress, which 
have led to the introduction from America of the single-stamp unit, or 
Nissen stamp. . 

The first step in advance was the adoption by the Robinson Gold Min- 
ing Co. and others of 1,250-lb. stamps. This was the maximum until 
1907, when a distinct impetus was given to a consideration of heavy 
stamps by the results of a series of trials conducted. by the Consolidated 
Goldfields group under the direction of W. A. Caldecott. It was obvi- 
ously desirable to ascertain the highest duty attainable from as heavy a 
dropping weight as could be sustained by an improved type of mortar box 
and concrete mortar block. It was apparent that any increase of duty 
would mean a corresponding decrease in number of units necessary, and, 
in consequence, lower initial and operating cost. 

The Goldfields trials led to the installation of three large batteries of 
1,550-lb. stamps, and more recent mills have adopted heavier weights up 
to 2,000 lb. Gradually timber-pile foundations were abandoned in favor 
of reinforced concrete, with or without the interposed anvil block. The 
stem and cam-shaft breakage attributed to this cast-iron base, and the 
higher cost of batteries using the anvil block, led to its abandonment in 
most of the more recent mills, although it still has its advocates. The 
accepted practice is now to bolt the mortar box direct to the concrete 
block by means of renewable bolts so arranged that they can be tightened 
while the pales is in operation. A cushion of hair felt or of sheet rub- 
ber, about 3g in. thick, is placed under the mortar box. 

A latte departure from the standard type of battery construction 
was the case of the City Deep, Ltd., which in 1909 adopted reinforced 
concrete piers instead of king posts, and separate bearings between the 
cams, for a new battery of 2,000-Ib. stamps. This design was intended to 
obviate cam-shaft breakage by affording greater bearing surface, and 
to insure better alignment, in view of the greater strain imposed upon the 
cam shafts by the heavy stamps. At the City Deep the concrete piers 
built up from the 10-stamp block support a single rigid steel casting, into 
which all the various parts of the usual battery superstructure are con- 
solidated. The main feature of this casting is the heavy fish-bellied 
girders, with eight upward projections or fingers, terminating in cup- 
shaped bearings for the cam shaft. Each 10-stamp shaft is thus given 11 
bearings instead of the three usually provided. Theoretically, the 
innovation was sound, and ingeniously worked out. In practice, how- 
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ever, complications developed. It was found that a true alignment of 
bearing surface was practically impossible to maintain, without most 
troublesome and constant adjustment of the bearings themselves. 
Moreover, as the advantages of such a design were obviously dependent 
upon the integrity of the single ponderous casting, it was expected that 
this rigid frame would resist the enormous strain of continuous vibration. 
Unfortunately this casting in the course of time weakened, and developed 
fractures, requiring reinforcement and patching. 

Following the City Deep installation, the old standard design of bat- 
tery was reverted to and has been, with one exception, retained. In 


~ mills erected within the last five years we find the weight of stamps rang- 


ing between 1,550 lb., which some authorities reckon to be the conserva- 
tive limit for combination of five units in a single mortar box, and 2,000 
Ib., which many regard as excessive weight, from the point of view of 
efficiency, convenience, and cost of maintenance. 

The introduction of the tube mill in 1904 had much to do with the 
development of heavy stamps. Until that time fine crushing in the bat- 
tery was necessary, in order to secure good recovery by amalgamation 


and cyaniding; but with the advent of the tube mill it became possible to 
- use screens of coarser mesh, the limiting factor being the coarseness per- 
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missible for good amalgamation. It was obvious, therefore, that if 
battery amalgamation plates could be dispensed with, the only factor 
limiting coarse crushing would be the size of particles permissible in the 
tube-mill circuit. The removal of battery plates was therefore thenext 
step toward attaining maximum stamp duties; and now in all the newest 
mills amalgamation is only carried on after tube milling. We thus find 
the function and scope of the stamp quite altered; it is now recognized as 
a crushing device pure and simple, hampered in capacity by tube-mill 
limitations only; so that, beginning with duties of a few tons from 900-lb. 
stamps when screens of 900 mesh were necessary, we are now obtaining 
duties of approximately 30 tons, with 9-mesh screens (0.27 in. aperture) 
from 2,000-Ib. stamps. There is still, however, a considerable range in - 
weight and duty of stamps on the Rand. Many older plants still retain 
battery plates, and are not provided with the same tube-mill facilities as 
newer mills. This is because capital expenditure on old plants is not 
always warranted by the life of the mine and the financial position of the 
company; this must be borne in mind, as otherwise the variable data 
given in the following tabulation, from the mills controlled by the Rand 
Mines, Ltd., may appear inexplicable. 

Mills on the properties of other groups are obtaining stamp duties as 
high as 20 tons per day, from 2,000-lb. stamps, with 9-mesh and 4-mesh 
screens; but the highest duty yet recorded is that of the 2,000-lb. Nissen 
stamps at Modderfontein B., 29 tons through 9-mesh screen. 
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Averages for the Year 1913, Rand Mines, Ltd. 


Average Duty of 
No. of Stamps No. of Tubes ae Stamp Sai 
of Stamp Der re : : 
Company 

| | | 

| | 

| Erected pee Erected Io er Pounds Tons Mesh 

_—— | 
Modderfontein B.*.......... 80 77 5 5 1,650 14.1 12_ 
New Modderfontein......... 180 143 7 6 1,320 9.8 67 

P Rose Deep. cts... e os ee 800 261 7 7 1,250 7.9 122 

Geldenhuis Deep....... lag D300 242 7 5 1,133 6.9 231 
Newstlariots....224.4ncen oe ‘70 54 y. 1 1,250 6.7 375 
Wourse Mines... 3.00. oes | 260 193 a, 5 1,268 8.2 183 
Citys Deep “ko. ale ete eh 194 106 9 5 1,600 11.8 77 
City and Suburban......... | 160 137 2 2 1,200 6.0 440 
Village M. Reef..........:- 220 168 6 a 1,105 7.0 400 
Village: Deeps. kic.diceosteines 180 164 i 5 1,312 8.8 248 
Ferreira Deep.............. 280 233 7 6 1,137 7.5 258 
RODIWSODs oes os. tes Aotowne 250 229 6 6 1,230 wo 165 
Crown Mines A............ 300 246 10 8 1,262 9.6 92 
Crown Mines B......5 on. eats. 200 173 6 4 1,212 9.0 106 
Crown Mines C............ 160 129 9 8 1,672 TSS 11 
Bahtiessyosiet.caene esses 100 79 3 3 1,415 10.0 62 
Durban Roodepoort Deep... 100 91 3 3 1,500 | 8.6 148 


* The 16 Nissen stamps were not erected until 1914, making a total of 96. 


This brings me to the subject of the Nissen or single-unit stamp, 16 of 
which have just been installed at the Modderfontein B. mill as a result of 
most favorable trials conducted at the City Deep in 1911.2. These trials 
incontestably demonstrated certain points of superiority of this type of 
stamp, showing, for example, that pound for pound of dropping weight, the 
Nissen stamp crushed about 30 per cent. more rock per day and had an 
increased efficiency of 35 per cent. over the ordinary stamp of equal 
weight. This stamp has been well described in Mr. Nissen’s paper, cited 
above. 

The better results obtained appeared ‘to be due to the elimination of 
the admittedly weak mechanical features of the older design. The seri- 
ous defect of the conventional 5-stamp arrangement is that it is impossible 
to adjust and distribute the feed properly. It is obvious that in the mul- 
tiple box all the stamps are not doing the same amount of useful work. 
The complex and mutually opposing currents set up within the mortar 
box make uniformity of feed impossible. The uncrushed ore is not dis- 
tributed evenly over the dies, so that coarser pieces are not always most 
suitably arranged under the (aioe stamp. This difficulty in controlling 
feed is undoubtedly largely responsible for broken stems and shoe necks, 
and the uneven wear on dies. Another serious defect of the multiple 
principle is that with the long screen and the turmoil of pulp set up within 


? Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. 
x, p. 110 (Sept. 1909). 
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the box, there is no positive discharge of the crushed ore when reduced to 
the desired size, and only that material adjacent to the screen can be 
discharged. Another obvious mechanical defect of the 5-stamp principle 
is that different sections of the mortar casting are subjected to continuous 
and rapid blows, which produce a rocking tendency eventually loosening 
foundation bolts. These, if kept tight to insure rigidity, will stretch and 
eventually break. 

The distinct advantages of the single-stamp principle may be summed 
up briefly as follows: 

1. Owing to the mortar being circular, the screen can be extended 
around the stamp for the greater part of the circumference of the mortar, 
so that it is equally distant from the stamp throughout its full length. 
The screen is therefore always at right angles to the direct splash of the 
pulp, in the most advantageous position. 

2. At each blow of the stamp the pulp is forced radially against the 
screen, so that all particles sufficiently reduced are discharged. Owing to 
the mortar box being circular, each time the stamp is raised all the mate- 
rial in the mortar flushes to the center, to be struck by the falling stamp. 
It follows; therefore, that the uncrushed ore is automatically returned to 
the crushing zone, so that the best conditions of feed are maintained. 

3. The blow being always received in the vertical axis of the box, the 
mortar remains rigid on its foundation. This is noticeable in the case of 
the Nissen stamps at the City Deep, where, after three years of use, the 
box is apparently as rigid on its base as it was the day it was fixed in 


position. 


4. One of the important features of the eee box is that it can be cast 
with a minimum likelihood of shrinkage strains, which are so destructive 
to ordinary 5-stamp mortars. The foundation bolts give no trouble, not 
being subject to undue strains. 

5. Another advantage of the unit principle is the more continuous 
operation and flexibility of the entire plant, as each stamp can be put out 
of commission independently. 

6. An interesting feature of this type of stamp is the comparatively 
even and flat wear of the dies, which results from the return wash of the 
ore to the center of the mortar with each stroke of the stamp, and from the 
increased number of rotations of the stamp due to wider cam and tappet 
faces. 

The only objection seriously urged against the single-stamp unit in 
South Africa is the initial cost of erection, as compared with the Califor- 
nian. On the assumption that the single-stamp installation required a 
longer mill building than a Californian for a corresponding tonnage, we 
should require longer bins, greater fall for launders, increased depth of 
pump pit and higher pump lift. But this objection is practically nul- 


lifiéd by experience at Modderfontein B., where tonnages of 14.25 and 


29 tons from Californian 1,650-lb. Barats and Nissen 2,000-lb. stamps, 
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respectively, both using 0.27-in. aperture screen (9-mesh), indicate a 
negligible difference in length of mill required. It is true that 2,000-lb. 
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stamps in multiple arrangement have recorded duties as high as 20 tons; 
but assuming that 1,650 Ib. is the economic mechanical limit for stamps 
arranged in series of five, the chief objection to the Nissen stamp may be 
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regarded as unimportant. On the basis of the above data, 50 1,650 -lb. 
Californian stamps would crush 713 tons per day; the same tonnage can 
be crushed by 24 Nissen stamps. The former would require a mill 
building 117 ft. long, if arranged in single line; the latter, 133 ft. Even if 
we compare the room taken up by the two types of stamp of equal weight, 
the disadvantage of increased length of building for single stamps in this 
case would be easily offset by improved efficiency. 

The floor plan of the proposed new works of the Rand Mines, Ltd., is 
shown in Fig. 2. 


AMALGAMATION 


The recovery of gold on amalgamated plates is still a very important 
department in Rand reduction plants, in spite of its gradual restriction in 
some cases to a relatively small amalgamating area, and the tentative 
proposals made from time to time to eliminate it altogether. It would 
simplify metallurgy enormously, both from a technical and metallurgical 
point of view, if the cyanide process could be depended upon to extract 
all the gold from Rand ores. In America, in recent installations, amal- 
gamation is omitted. In these cases, however, the gold is found either (1) 
so finely divided, though free, that its dissolution by cyanide is sufficiently 
rapid and complete, or (2) it does not exist in amalgamable form. On 
the Rand, where we find recoveries by amalgamation as high as 70 per 
cent., the greater portion of the coarse gold, variable in quantity at differ- 
ent mines, is only economically recoverable on plates; and there is, 
therefore, no likelihood of this step in treatment ever being dispensed with. 

Many factors have influenced and changed amalgamation practice on 
the Rand. In the early days “inside amalgamation” was carried on in 
the spacious and specially designed mortar boxes. provided with plates; 
but high mercury losses, the impossibility of obtaining a reliable screen 
sample, the inconvenience of cleaning up, and the necessity of modifying 
the design of mortar box to a narrower and more efficient type for crush- 
ing purposes, were the causes of the gradual abandonment of this practice. 
Apron battery plates are still retained in many mills, one to each battery 
of 5 stamps, and are of the conventional type, the average size being 5 
by 12 ft., inclined to a maximum of about 1)4 in. to the foot. When 
tube milling was introduced, making coarser crushing possible, supple- 
mentary plates were placed after the tube mills, to offset the reduced 
recovery from the battery plates, and to recover the gold released in the 
tube mills. A shaking movement was imparted to these plates, similar 
to that of a concentrating table, by means of hard-wood springs and an 
eccentric driven from a countershaft. As many as seven of these plates, 
5 by 12 ft., were placed below each tube mill, set at a grade of about 10 
per cent. The shaking movement was considered necessary to insure a 
good distribution and flow of pulp; but as tube mills became more effi- 
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cient and numerous it was found that a stationary table, set at 18 per 
cent. grade, was quite as effective; and in many mills the tube-mill 
plates were changed from shaking to stationary. 

The practice at present (Fig. 3) isasfollows: Amalgamation with and 
without battery plates; classification of stamp-mill pulp in tube-mill 
cones, the underflow of these going to tube mills and thence over tube- 
mill plates; the overflow going either (1) direct to the cyanide plant, (2) 
to a separate set of amalgamating plates, or (3) to join the main pulp 
stream leaving the tube mills. It will be seen that in (1) and (2) only the 
tube-milled pulp is amalgamated on the secondary plates, while in case 
(3) all the pulp passes over these plates. 

This difference in practice is affected by a number of considerations. 
We find the Consolidated Goldfields using only three stationary plates 
to a tube mill, after re-classifying the overflow from the tube-mill cones 
and bypassing a considerable amount of pulp without secondary amal- 
gamation; while the Rand Mines, in their newer plants, use six tube-mill 
plates, and bypass little or no pulp. Undoubtedly the former method is 
the simpler; there is less capital expenditure for plant and buildings, less 
capital held over in the form of amalgam, and reduced operating expense. 
But experience on the Rand would seem to show that it is impracticable 
to fix any definite limit for plate area. By restricting this area to narrow 
limits an increased burden of extraction is thrown on the cyanide plant, 
involving an irregular realization from a considerable portion of the 
total gold extracted, which is undesirable where the maintenance of a 
uniform and easily available yield is of so much importance from the poirit 
of view of mineadministration. Butapart from this consideration, varia- 
tions in ore, as regards grade, coarse-gold content, and general compo- 
sition, certainly affect amalgamation; and as these factors cannot be 
depended upon to remain constant from month to month even on the 
same mine, I am of the opinion that the radical reduction in plate area 
recently advocated can be regarded as safely applicable only in special 
cases. The amalgamating facilities at Modderfontein B. may be con- 
sidered a mean between the two extremes; here there are no battery 
plates, but 30 stationary 5 by 12 ft. tube-mill plates, or a total of 1,800 
sq. ft., with capacity of 39 tons of ore per plate per day. ‘Trials have 
been made at this plant with a view to reducing the number of plates, 
but the appearance of free gold in the sand residue during these trials, 
and during periods when the 30 plates were overcrowded by a sudden 
increase of tonnage, led to the conclusion that, in this instance at least, 
any reduction of plate area would. abe inssryicabile! 

The details of amalgamation do not differ essentially from practice in 
other parts of the world, which has been described in a number of text 
books. The plates are periodically “dressed” by brushing up the ac- 
cumulations of concentrate, or “black sand,” with adherent amalgam, 
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followed by the usual sprinkling with mercury, and vigorous rubbing to 
produce the necessary uniformity and softness of surface. The opera- 
tion of “scraping” is carried out once a day, usually in the morning, by 
means of steel scrapers, which remove the bulk of the gold accumulated 
- during the previous 24 hr. To prevent an excessive accumulation of 
_ gold on plates, “steaming” is resorted to at varying intervals, the usual 
practice being to steam one-third of the plates every month, so that all 
plates obtain this treatment about four times a year. The procedure 
is to place a tight wooden cover over the plate and introduce steam until 
the amalgam is sufficiently softened by the heat. The plate is then 
scraped until only enough amalgam remains to insure a good surface. — All 
accumulations of amalgam and “‘black sand”’ are treated either in a grind- 
ing pan or amalgam barrel, the latter being preferred. Grinding with 
steel balls is carried on for about 2 hr. The contents of the barrel are 
then run slowly off into a batea, where further amalgamation takes place, 
the residual slimed black sand overflowing to suitable boxes, where it is 
retained for further treatment. All amalgam from mercury traps, laun- — 
ders, etc., is similarly treated. The resultant product from the grinding 
barrel and baiea, when the bulk of the gold has been separated from it in 
the first operation, is subsequently treated in a small tube mill, whence 
the outflow is allowed to pass over an amalgamated plate. To recover 
the major part of the residual gold not saved in these two operations, the 
‘slime thus produced is treated either in separate tanks by prolonged 
leaching, or in a small air agitating vat, followed by decantation. By 
this means extractions of over 95 per cent. are obtained from this product. 
The tailing is sometimes discharged into the slime plant and mixed with 
a current slime charge. 


TusBe MILLING 


° 


The determination of the exact scope of the tube mill in crushing ore, 
and the conditions under which it would work most effectively, was not 
arrived at until some time after its introduction. The application of the 
diaphragm cone, which made possible a uniform feed of easily controllable 
moisture, and the introduction of heavy stamps, which permitted coarse 
crushing within the wide range necessary for fixing, by trial, the economic 
» scope of the tube mill, were important factors in the development of this 
- important auxiliary to crushing, whose value and limitations are now 
: pretty well understood. 

The obvious desideratum in distributing the work of crushing was to 
. ascertain the economic point of separation between stamp milling and 
tube milling in the production of a final product sufficiently fine to yield 
3 maximum net profit. To determine this point of economic balance 
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has been no simple undertaking, but has entailed a vast amount of prac- 
tical investigation. 
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The cost of tube milling had an important bearing on this problem. 
The first step toward reducing operating expense was in the substitution 
of selected pieces of banket ore for grinding purposes, in place of the 
imported pebble. Then it became apparent that a tube mill worked more 
efficiently on coarse than on fine pulp; and the opinions of metallurgists 
finally converged to the now generally accepted view that the product of 
a 9-mesh battery screen (0.272 in. aperture) is about the economic limit 
of size for tube-mill feed on the Rand, in producing a final product most 
suitable for cyaniding. Beyond this point, except in special cases, the 
tube mill encroaches on the domain of the stamp. 

This point having been satisfactorily settled, it remained to determine 
the proper ratio of tube mills tostamps. At present this ratio is extremely 
variable, dependent upon many factors. But in new mills, the usual 
allowance is based upon the result of extensive trials in which all the 
leading groups have participated. In recent practice, the tendency has 
been to increase the ratio of tubes to one 22 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. tube mill 
to ten 2,000-lb. stamps, or one tube mill to 200 to 250 tons per day of 
9-mesh product. At Modderfontein B. the ratio, when the sixth tube 
mill shall have been erected, will be one of the latter to 264 tons per day 
of 9-mesh battery product. At the proposed new mill the ratio will be 
one tube mill to seven Nissen stamps, or one mill to 203 tons of 9-mesh 
product per day. Latter-day practice aims at the production of certain 
screen grades in the various stages of reduction, which will give the most 
suitable final products for sand and slime treatment. The following 
gradings are fairly representative of the work being done at a modern 
plant using efficient classification and vacuum filtration: 


+ 60 +90 |, —,90 — 200 
(0.01 in.) (0.006 in.) (0.0025 in.) 


Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


Entering tube mill: 


DU REL OREN IRD as 5si5 58 i oda tee, ceded eRe 85.81 8.08 oe Se eee 
CCONCENtALS TOUT... .-.n/¢ nets ca arate 58.30 30.87 10°83" | aaa 
Leaving tube mill: 

IMSINT CUCU Seren nsoto cas Dane OR ene 18.74 | 23.58 57.68 1 Scns 
Concentrate return........0...05...055 10.59 31.52 57,89) wie 
Final pulp before slime separation......... 1.40 13.87 84:.:73 \ nee 
Sand (89 percent. of total ore)............ 9.28 38.76 40.94 11.02 
plume, (6lspericent: of total ore), ois meee ee cline a eae! 10.00 $0.00 


(Over the period represented by above gradings, the extraction by cyanide was 
93.7 per cent.) 


We now.come to a consideration of the more important improvements 
in the details of tube milling, as locally evolved. In reviewing the 
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progress of this branch of reduction since the general adoption of tube 
mills by the gold mines of the Rand in 1904 to 1905, it must be confessed 
that divergence from the practice and design followed in the initial 
stages has been significant. Up to a few years ago the 22 ft. by 5 ft. 
6 in. tube mill, standardized on these fields, remained almost unchal- 
lenged; and in the opinion of many, the change since introduced to 
greater diameter and less length has still to be justified by practical com- 
parative tests. Modifications in methods of introducing the pulp, 
quantity of feed, percentage of moisture, crushing load, speed of rota- 
tion, and in methods of lining have naturally resulted as experience 
matured, and have all been subjects of considerable controversy here and 
elsewhere. 

The principle of peripheral discharge, abandoned at the inception of 
local tube milling by reason of excessive wear on liners, went unin- 
vestigated for many years, although the probability of its return to 
favor was predicted by prominent metallurgists at the time. That 
there was justification for this assumption has been shown recently, for 
as the result of trials carried out on a working scale and only lately com- 
pleted at the City Deep, Ltd., a gain in crushing efficiency has been 
completely proved when using scoop elevators, fitted at the discharge 
end of the mill and passing the pulp out through the trunnion in the 
ordinary way. 

A great deal of theoretical work has been done by various investi- 
gators in attempting to arrive at a method of comparing the crushing 
efficiency, or work done, by stamps and tube mills. So far, however, 
the production of sand of —90 grade remains the only practical standard 
of comparison which has been generally adopted. As the result of 
exchange of ideas and experience, the points of difference in local practice 
have gradually been brought into line, until to-day the procedure—speak- 


- ing generally—may be considered uniform for standard tube mills using 


the ordinary central discharge. 

In feed devices, the Schmitt spiral lift is now universally adopted at 
the more recent plants. This appliance is particularly suitable for taking 
the usual free underflow from the thickening cone, and can handle with- 
out difficulty the large tonnage of broken quartz necessary to maintain 
the load. In tonnage of dry solids fed and percentage of moisture, 
practice seems to have settled down to a range of 250 to 400 tons per 24 
hr., depending upon the coarseness of pulp fed, with a moisture of from 
32 to 40 per cent., the latter factor varying directly as the tonnage fed, 
within the above limits. Local considerations, however, such as physical 
difference in the ore itself, the occurrence and accessibility of the gold, 
make it necessary to modify the procedure slightly between mine and 
mine. Concerning speed of rotation, as the result of tests carried out 
locally, the tendency has been to reduce the speed to 28 r. p. m. from 
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the 32 to 33 considered the desideratum a few years ago, giving an 
average peripheral speed, using an Osborne liner, of about 400 ft. per 
minute. 

In regard to liners, although it has been universally recognized that 
these have a supremely important bearing on the crushing efficiency 
obtainable in tube milling, the opinions of the highest authorities the 
world over have been at variance as to both material and design. As 


far as the former is concerned, owing to the extremely abrasive nature ~ 
of the ore dealt with on the Rand, practice elsewhere has had little to do ~ 


with shaping the final opinion now held here, as to what is considered 
most suitable. Beginning with shaped silex blocks, imported with the 
mills, shortly afterward replaced with local chert, through various stages 
of composite liners, composed of cement and iron, we find the majority 
of tube mills on the Rand today using the Osborne bar liner, the standard 


design consisting of tapered steel bars of 4 by 1)4 in. to 34 in. section, set — 


longitudinally, the thick edge being held in position against the shell 
of the mill by wedging with flat bar iron 21% to 3 in. wide by 4 to 34 in. 
thick. This has proved superior to all other liners in efficiency and 
longevity, the extra work accomplished being greatly in excess of the 
increase in power consumed. Moreover, the average variation in the 
internal diameter of the liner during its life is much less than with either 
the silex or the composite-block type, which start with a thickness of 6 in. 
or over. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting and practical development of 
latter-day tube milling is to be found in the results of experiments pre- 
viously referred to, which had, as their original object, the investigation 
of the principle of peripheral discharge. The effect of obtaining such a 
discharge by means of a scoop or elevator is to change the nearly hori- 
zontal line of pulp level, determined by the diameters of inlet and outlet, 


to a sloping line from the inlet to the lowest point in the circumference - 


of the opposite end. Thus the mill, with the same feed and pebble 
load, is working on a considerably smaller pulp load, with the result that 
a comparatively greater grinding surface is effectively exposed, resulting, 
as might be expected, in an increase of production of — 90 product as well 
as of horsepower consumed. In carrying out these trials a standard 
22 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. mill was employed, fitted with a scoop discharge, in 


which the radius of the lift circle could be varied. These trials were 


conducted in two stages: In the first, the scoop was given a maximum 
lift, in this case about 28 in. radius. In this series, the power consump- 
tion, wastage of pebble load, influence of feed, crushing and mechanical 


efficiency, were investigated. (C.E. = production of —90 in tons per mill. 
—90 . } he 
M.E. = pn In the second series, the radius of the lift circle was gradu- 


ally reduced, and a comparison made with the previous results. In 
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both trials the screening used in the stamp mill was 64 to 100 meshes to 
the square inch. The conclusions deducible were as follows: 

1. That when maintaining the pebble load at the center mark with 
feeds ranging from 250 to 400 tons per 24 hr., a 25 per cent. increase in 
crushing efficiency could be obtained, but mh proportionately increased 
power consumption. 

2. That within certain limits of feed, the weight of the pebble load 
can be decreased by 25 per cent. without affecting the crushing efficiency, 
with about a 10 per cent. decrease in power consumption, the mechanical 
efficiency showing a corresponding increase. 

3. That the wear on the crushing load is increased 300 to 400 per cent. 

4. That by decreasing the effective radius of the scoop from the maxi- 
mum possible (about 59 in. in a 5 ft. 6 in. mill) to the ordinary trunnion 
discharge, a steady decrease in crushing efficiency is accompanied by a 
proportionate decrease in power consumption. 

Considerable additional wear of liner would naturally result when 
running under these conditions; the ratio of the increase, however, was 
not determinable during the trials. Apart from the obvious fact that 
there is a considerable saving in head, it remains to be proved whether 
the lowering of the pulp level in the tube mill is best done by using an 
elevating scoop or by passing the pulp through openings in the periphery, 
as originally practiced by Davidson. Locally, the former system has 
an overwhelming advantage, owing to the serious alteration to existing 
plants that would be necessitated by the latter. With the use of the pulp 
elevator, or scoop, the enormously increased pebble feed would have to 
be faced, amounting to 25 tons per mill per day. This would necessitate 
proper additional provision being made for sorting, conveying, and 
feeding, which would mean a practically insurmountable difficulty in 
existing plants. On the other hand, the effective radius of the elevator 


ean be reduced at will, any increase in crushing efficiency between normal 


and 25 per cent. being obtainable. 
An interesting innovation in the design of recent plants, first intro- 
duced at the East Rand Proprietary, is the arrangement shown in Sketches 


_C and E, Fig. 3, wherein the tube mills are placed below ground level, 


thus permitting flow of pulp by gravity from stamps to tube-mill cones, 
and saving the excessive wear on pumps. ‘This is desirable even though 
it entails a subsequent higher lift of finer pulp, more suitable for pump 
elevation. 

The latest design of tube mill used by the Rand Mines (Fig. 4) 
includes a ball chamber interposed between the main crushing section 
of the mill and the outflow trunnion. This chamber is provided with a _ 
cast-iron step lining bolted to the shell, and the grinding medium used is 
10-Ib. steel balls, of which about 20 are required. The object of these 
balls is to reduce the small spent pebbles which are being continually 
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rejected by the mill. The usual practice is to remove these from the 
pulp by means of a trommel fixed to the discharge trunnion, and period- 
ically convey them tothe stamp battery. The ball chamberis very effect- 
ive in doing away with this nuisance, and has not been found to reduce 
the grinding efficiency of the mill, owing evidently to the additional 
work done by the balls, nor do the balls wear out unduly. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The necessity of providing a specially thickened and classified pulp 
for tube mills gave fresh impetus to the study of classification, which 
hitherto had been chiefly confined to the rather crude methods in vogue 
of separating sand from slime. The earliest classifiers were of the in- 
verted pyramid type, a first series of spitzlutten with small pockets being 
designed to eliminate the coarse sand and concentrate, which were collected 
and given a special treatment, and a second series of much larger pockets 
being used for separating sand from slime. A further separation of sand 
and slime took place in the sand collectors, the overflow of which passed 
to a series of return-sand spitzkisten for the further elimination of sand, 
the final overflow product from the latter going to the slime plant. 

When tube mills were introduced in 1904, the coarse product was no 
longer separately collected but run to these mills; and the apparatus for _ 
classification gradually took the form of a simple series of spitzkisten, 
provided with underflow nozzles of different apertures. This underflow 
passed to the tube mills, while the overflow went direct to the sand _ 
collectors, in which the slime was separated from the sand and dis- _ 
charged by means of adjustable overflow weirs into so-called return-sand 
classifiers, which in turn discharged their overflow to the slime plant. 

The first step in the much-needed improvement in classification was 
taken in 1908, when Messrs. Caldecott and Smart developed what is 
known as the diaphragm cone, now generally employed for thickening . 
and classifying tube-mill pulp. This consists of a sheet-steel cone, 5 — 
to 6 ft. in diameter and 7 to 9 ft. deep, provided near the apex with an 
iron disk or diaphragm. This disk is 8 to 10 in. in diameter, andthe _ 
annular space between it and the sides of the cone is 2 to 24% in. 

The proper action of this diaphragm is obtained only when the cone 
is full of solids. The mass of sand in the cone then assumes a concave _ 
surface, the deepest point from the plane of the overflow edge being im- ; 
mediately under the central pulp inflow. At this point, where the 
coarsest and heaviest product accumulates, the surface is seen to be in a 
state of slow continuous subsidence. This slowly subsiding mass of 
heavy material, conceivably irregular or conical in shape, may be pre- 
sumed to act as a descending wedge, retarded in its downward course by 
the supporting diaphragm; while the finer sand, with the slime, tending 
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to adhere to the sides of the cone, would appear to be literally pushed 
aside and crowded upward by the central column, so reaching the 
overflow rim and escaping. The slow, thick stream issuing from the 
apex carries only from 26 to 30 per cent. moisture, and a minimum of the 
fines which it is desirable to exclude from the tube mill. 

These cones have a large capacity, and, barring the one disadvantage 
of vertical height required, may be considered the most simple and suit- 
able means yet devised for providing all the conditions requisite for a 
tube-mill feed that will enable the mill to work at highest efficiency. 
This device is now used either as the sole means of classifying mill pulp, 
as in B, Fig. 3, or in conjunction with hydraulic classifying cones, as 
in D and E, Fig. 3. An important aspect of this innovation was its 
having made possible the introduction, in 1907, of the Caldecott sand- 
filter table, a device whose success obviously depended upon securing a 
suitable thickened pulp, containing a small amount of water and a 
minimum of slime. The primary object of this appliance, as explained 
by the inventor,’ was to obtain sand in such a condition for treatment as 
would warrant the elimination of sand-collecting vats, which could then 
be used for treatment purposes. Obviously, the effect of this was to 
increase very considerably the capacity of a leaching plant. 

Metallurgically considered, however, the significant feature of this 
appliance was its revival of the old question of the possibility of single 
treatment of sand after proper classification. In this connection it is 
interesting to note a prediction made by Charles Butters in 1895, that 
“the whole question of double treatment really resolved itself into a 
matter of filling the vats with clean stuff, and he was confident that the 
day would come when there would be no double treatment.”’ The first 
notable success in America in collecting and treating sand in the same 
vat was at the Homestake mill; but in Africa, with the single exception of 
the East Rand Proprietary, double treatment has been retained until 
quite recently. 

In 1910, when the new plant for the Modderfontein B. mine was 
being designed, I undertook to evolve a simpler method than the filter 
table for obtaining a clean sand, with a view to the subsequent elimina- 
tion of separate collecting tanks. This classifying plant consists of 
eight small primary hydraulic cones, 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep (see D, Fig. 3), designed as concentrators for insufficiently ground 
sand particles from the tube mills. The overflow from these gravitates 
to four larger hydraulic cones, 8 ft. in diameter by 6 ft. 9 in. deep, which 
effect a very satisfactory separation of sand from slime, the overflow 
gravitating direct to the slime collectors. The underflow of the large 
cones is evenly distributed in the collectors by the Butters and Mein 
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* Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, 
vol. x, No. 2, p. 48 (Aug., 1909). ° 
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distributor, a device recently revived on the Rand Mines group after 
several years of disuse. 

This system, in view of the possibility of treating a considerable 
amount of fine (—200) sand in the Butters filter, was found to be well 
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adapted to this mode of filtration, the correct proportion of fine sand and 
slime being easily obtainable. Moreover, an evenly distributed sand 
charge was secured, free from lumps and layers of slime. This system 
has been adopted by other mines of the Rand Mines group; and in newer 
plants has, with a few modifications, superseded the primitive method of 
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charging sand and slime together into collectors and depending upon a 
Kaffir and a movable hose for even distribution. 

At the Crown Mines, an improved hydraulic attachment for cone 
classifiers was devised by H. Brazier, the reduction foreman at “C” 
mill. This consists of an adjustable nozzle for discharging water in 
proximity to the apex of the classifying cone in the form of a thin circular 
sheet, directed horizontally between the nozzle and the cone. By means 
of this system of cone separators, the classification of sand is permissible 
within a wide range, and has enabled us to obtain a charge of sand so 
permeable and uniform that after practical trials the separate sand 
collector is now recognized to be superfluous, and will be omitted in forth- 
coming plants to be erected by the Rand Mines group (Figs. 5, 6, and7). 

We have then at the present time on the Rand two very satisfactory 
methods for classifying sand: (1) the Caldecott sand-filter table, and (2) 
the system of hydraulic cones just described. ‘The former possesses 
the advantage of delivering a solution-borne sand to the treatment tank, 
and so shortening the time of treatment and increasing the capacity of 
existing plants, which is a very desirable thing, especially where the 
saving of capital outlay is imperative, as at the City & Suburban, where 


the sand-filter table obviated an expensive and awkward extension of - 


plant. But for new mills adopting single treatment of sand, the indirect 
saving in sand plant would appear to be offset by the lower initial expense 
of the hydraulic-cone system itself, the small amount of attention required, 
and its negligible cost of maintenance and operation, as compared with 
the filter table. 

In E, Fig. 3, an improved arrangement of the two series of cones is 
shown. Differing from general practice, the slime separators are placed 
near the ground, only just high enough to permit their overflow to run 
to the Dorr thickeners, while the underflow of sand is elevated to the 
sand-treatment tanks. We thus have but two lifts in this type of plant: 
the first, and highest, elevating the tube-milled pulp to the primary 
classifiers; and a much shorter lift elevating sand and water only. This 
may be seen in Fig. 7, where, however, the treatment tanks are diagram- 
matically shown at a considerable elevation, whereas they will stand 


only just high enough above the ground to allow room for the residue 
trucks. 


TREATMENT BY CYANIDE 


It was only after the introduction of the cyanide process that the 
distinctive terms ‘‘sand” and “slime” came into common use. In 
the early days of cyaniding the bugbear was slime, or the unleachable, 
finely divided portion of the mill pulp, which the mill man endeavored 
to avoid making, in order to secure as large a proportion as possible of 
leachable sand. Until a method of treating slime was devised, this 
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product was impounded in dams; these accumulations have now mostly 
been treated. 

When the decantation process made it possible to deal with current 
slime direct from the stamp mill, the production of the latter was no longer 
avoided. Until vacuum filtration was introduced, the slime represented 
between 30 and 40 per cent. of the total product of crushing; but this 
proportion has gradually increased with the progressive improvements 
in treatment, until now as high as 60 per cent. of the pulp is treated as 
slime. We may say, therefore, that tube mills, improved classification, 
and the vacuum filter have made possible (1) the treatment of a greater 
proportion of slime than formerly, which has improved the total extrac- 
tion, and reduced the cost of treatment, since slime can be more cheaply 
treated than sand, and (2) the treatment of more finely crushed sand, with 
consequent improvement in extraction. In the best plants, a recovery 
of 90 per cent. of the gold from sand and 93 per cent. from slime is now 
being obtained, or a total recovery of 96 per cent., which is probably the 

highest extraction economically attainable on the Rand. The metal- 
-_lurgist in Johannesburg to-day is therefore chiefly concerned with those 
improvements in appliances, general technique, and administration, 
which, in view of the much reduced grade of ore, will minimize cost of 
treatment. 


TREATMENT OF SAND 


9 The treatment of the sand by leaching with cyanide solution in steel 
tanks, ranging in size between 45 and 56 ft. in diameter, is still the 
accepted practice. In the early days an attempt was made to collect 
and treat sand in the same tank, but an imperfect knowledge of classifica- 
tion, or a failure to recognize its importance, made this scheme im- 
practicable. Until very recently, the prevailing practice was to collect 
the sand in a series of tanks, known as “collectors,” from which it was 

shoveled out by natives and transferred to the treatment tanks. The 
majority of plants were built with the collector superimposed on the 
treatment tank, but this arrangement was finally superseded by the 
erection of collectors and treatment tanks on the same level, the trans- 
ference of sand from one to the other being by means, first, of trucks, and 
later, by belt conveyor. The latter was supposed to be cheaper in first 
cost, as it eliminated the expensive steel superstructure for supporting the 
enormous weight of superimposed tanks, and also reduced the height of 
pulp elevation. But it would appear now, after a pretty thorough ex- 
perience with both systems, that, as regards first cost, the superimposed 
system has a slight advantage; while owing to the rapid disintegration of 
conveyor belts in the dry atmosphere of the Rand, and the considerable 
maintenance cost of conveyor systems in general, the superimposed 
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tanks are less expensive to operate, in spite of the higher pulp lift 
required. 

At the present time there is still considerable variation in the modes 
of collecting sand. The following methods are in use: 

1. In the older plants all the mill pulp is run into a collector, through 
a rubber hose 4 to 6 in. in diameter, manipulated by a Kaffir who moves 
about in the tank changing the position of discharge to prevent undue 
slime accumulations; the slime and water, with varying proportions of 
fine sand, overflow through discharge gates provided with an adjustable 
canvas blind, which is raised to suit the overflow as the tank fills. 

2. The total mill pulp is distributed to the collector by means of a 
peripheral launder provided with outlets; the water and slime overflow 
through an adjustable opening at the center. 

3. The sand is classified and thickened in diaphragm cones, dewatered 
on a sand-filter table, and delivered in cyanide solution either to a collect- 
ing or treatment tank by means of a Butters and Mein distributor. 

4. The sand is classified in hydraulic cones and delivered in water 
to a collecting tank by means of a Butters and Mein distributor; in 
the plant shown in Fig. 7, the sand will go direct to the treatment 
tank. 

It was formerly customary in some plants to give the sand a pre- 
liminary treatment with a weak cyanide solution in the collectors; this 
practice has now been generally abandoned, and the only operation 
that takes place in the collector is the forced drainage of the charge by 
means of pumps, thus reducing the moisture to about 14 per cent. The 
sand is discharged from the collectors by (1) hand shoveling through dis- 
charge doors into treatment tanks or to belt conveyors; (2) by means of 
the Blaisdell excavator. The high capital outlay required for the latter, 
without compensating economy in operation, has led to the retention in 
newer plants of the older system of hand shoveling by natives. All 
plants using a belt conveyor from collectors to treatment tanks have, 
however, retained the excellent Blaisdell distributing mechanism for 
distributing the sand in the treatment tank. 

The system of applying cyanide solution to the sand does not differ 
essentially from practice elsewhere, and need not be particularized here. 
The standard strength of strong solution used ranges between 0.10 and 
0.25 per cent., depending upon local conditions, the tendency in recent 
years being to use weaker solutions than formerly. From 6 to 8 days’ 
contact is usually allowed in the treatment tanks, and about 2 parts 
of solution to 1 of ore is the average quantity required for leaching 
purposes. 

The methods in vogue of disposing of the residue are by hand shovel- 
ing or excavation with the Blaisdell machine into (1) trucks, (2) Bleichert 
aerial conveyor, or (3) belt conveyor. The second method is used at 
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only one property, the Brakpan mines, where it is reported to be giving 
satisfaction; the third method is used on two mines, but whatever 
advantages it may possess have not been generally recognized; while the 
first method, namely, truck haulage by surface cable, is in general use. 
It is considered the cheapest, most flexible, and best adapted to local 
conditions, and will probably continue to be the favorite means of dis- 
posing of sand residue. 


TREATMENT OF SLIME 


Since 1894, the continuous treatment of slime by the so-called decan- 
tation method has meant the recovery of over 80 per cent. of the gold 
from a very considerable portion of the total ore crushed, and has been 
retained by the majority of operating mines. In most cases, however, 
it has been retained, not because its limitations have not been recognized, 
but because possible improvements in recovery do not always justify the 
sacrifice of capital involved in replacing old plants with new, especially 
on mines of short remaining life. 

The technique of decantation, which is well described in several 
technical works, need only be briefly touched upon here. The slime pulp 
from the classifiers is settled in what are known as collectors, large cone- 
bottom tanks, provided with an overflow rim and adjustable decanter, 
in which the slime settles to the bottom, the water escaping at the overflow 
rim. The settled slime charge after decantation, containing approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. of moisture, is then sluiced out with a weak cyanide 
solution into the intake of a centrifugal pump connected with the center 
of the cone bottom, and transferred to another tank, known as the 
‘‘first settlement tank.’’ Here the charge is kept in circulation by means 
of a pump, then allowed to settle, as in the collector, and the gold-bearing , 
solution is decanted off to the zinc boxes. This decanted charge is 
again transferred, subjected to a similar settling and decantation in a 
“second settlement vat,” and finally discharged to the dam with water or 
a very dilute precipitated solution. Settlement in these tanks is hastened 
by the use of lime, which is applied in a variety of ways, being either 
periodically fed to the stamps or tube mills, or to the slime pulp in slaked 
form, by means of feed hoppers, or as milk of lime from a grinding 

an. 
4 The limitations of decantation are obvious: The displacement of the 
dissolved gold is only practicable within certain economic limits, so that 
a certain definite gold loss in the final discharge to the dam must always 
be reckoned on. This loss is necessarily variable, depending upon 
capacity, difficulties in settlement, and general design of plant. On the 
other hand, the process is simple and comparatively inexpensive in 


operation, and, in spite of the losses through imperfect washing, is pecu- 
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liarly applicable to the low-grade slime of the Rand. Even the advocates 
of more exact and positive methods of treatment must admit that in the 
latest and best designed decantation plants, in which large capacity is 
allowed for settlement and dilution, and all other conditions are favorable, 
the margin between results so obtained and the net results of filtration 
is not a wide one. 

The introduction of the so-called Usher process was an attempt 
to improve upon decantation by removing the gold-bearing solution by 
means of continuous upward displacement. The treatment tanks were 
provided near the bottom with a large number of perforated pipes radiat- 
ing from a central upright pipe. The precipitated solution was introduced 
into this central main from a steady-head tank and allowed to issue 
slowly through the holes in the radial pipes into the bottom of a partly 
settled charge. The speed of flow was just sufficient to keep the slime in 
suspension and permit of a clean overflow at the tank rim. The chief 
advantage claimed for this system was the reduction in plant required 
by reason of the time saved in avoiding decantation and settlement. 
But certain insuperable mechanical difficulties developed in connection 
‘with this process which offset its alleged advantages, and it was sub- 
sequently replaced by either decantation or filtration. 

The first important innovation in slime treatment was the introduc- 
tion of the Butters vacuum filter in 1910. The essential features of this 
device are too well known to require description here. There was from 
the first no question as to the additional recovery obtainable by the 
filter; the doubtful point was whether the cost of operation would offset 
the gain in recovery to the extent of nullifying its advantages. This, 
however, has not proved to be the case. The prevailing cost of operating 
the filter on the Rand is from 214d. (5c.) to 4d. (8c.) per ton of slime 
filtered, depending upon tonnage treated; and the additional gold re- 
covered ranges from 6d. (12c.) to 2s. (48c.) per ton, depending upon the 
efficiency of the decantation plants superseded by the filter. 

The vacuum filter is now generally admitted to be applicable in the 
following cases: (1) Where it is desirable to extend a decantation plant 
of inadequate capacity or obsolete design; (2) where difficulties in settle- 
ment make it impracticable to use decantation without prohibitive 
extension of plant; (3) in all new plants. The most notable instances of 
(2) were thecase of the Randfontein Central mill, where a comparatively 
new decantation plant treating 2,000 tons of slime per day was replaced 
by a Butters filter, resulting in a considerably increased recovery of 
dissolved gold; and the case of the Robinson Gold Mining Co., where the 
expenditure of £32,000 in 1911, on filter and Pachuca agitators, resulted 
in an increased net profit of £2,500 per month. 

The Butters filter has been adopted in all new plants erected within 
the last five years. The following Rand mines have adopted the filter: 
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Butters Filter Plants in the Witwatersrand District 
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The slime treatment in these modern plants consists in settling the 
slime in the same type of settlers as is used in decantation, namely, in 
tanks as large as 56 ft. in diameter, provided with cone bottoms, de- 
canters, and overflow launders. When the charge is settled and de- 
canted down to about 50 per cent. moisture, it is transferred with cyanide 
solution to the Pachuca tanks. These tanks are of standard size, 15 ft. 
in diameter and 45 ft. deep, and hold between 80 and 100 tons of slime 
(dry weight), depending upon dilution. This agitator, requiring air 
representing in volume and pressure an expenditure of about 3 hp., is 
considered, by reason of its simplicity and low operating and maintenance 
cost, to possess advantages over the various mechanical types, in spite 
of its great height. Agitation is continued from ‘6 to 8 hr., and the pulp 
is then transferred to a large storage reservoir, whence it is delivered 
to the Butters filter plant, as required. 

Two modifications of this procedure will be adopted in the next plant 
to be erected by the Rand Mines, Ltd. The old system of intermittent 
slime settlement will be replaced by continuous settlement in Dorr 
thickeners. In trials conducted with this device it was found impossible 
to reduce the slime to the same low moisture as the intermittent system, 
without a much larger capacity than is allowed in American mills, where 
this device is chiefly applied to the much more simple settlement of slimed 


_mill pulp containing a considerable quantity of fine sand. To compete 


with intermittent slime settlement on the Rand, a Dorr thickener 40 ft. 
in diameter cannot handle more than 150 tons of slime per day; but even 


so, in view of the labor and power consumption involved in handling 


intermittently settled charges, and the high capital cost of slime settlers, 
the continuous system would appear to possess distinct advantages. 
The continuous agitation of slime is made possible by the system just 


described; and is particularly well adapted to the newer plants where the 
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height of the Brown agitators can be utilized for the required gravity 
flow into the Butters stock tank. This system of allowing pulp to flow 
slowly through a series of agitators was first applied in Mexico; its first 
application on the Rand was at the East Rand Proprietary about two 
years ago. It seems likely that all plants to be erected in the future 
will adopt continuous slime settlement and agitation, followed by 
vacuum filtration. 


PRECIPITATION 


The use of filiform zinc for precipitating gold was introduced on the 
Rand by MacArthurin 1890. At first no difficulty was experienced in the 
deposition of gold from the stronger cyanide solutions required for sand 
treatment; but when it was found possible to recover gold from slime 
with much weaker solutions, precipitation on zinc became more difficult. _ 
It was at this time that the Siemens-Halskeelectrolytic process, which was 
more effective than zinc in dealing with these weak solutions, threatened 
to replace the older method; but owing to serious defects in operation, 
already touched upon, it was finally abandoned in favor of the zinc 
method, which had been rendered much more efficient by the immersion 
of the shavings in a solution of acetate of lead, preparatory to filling the 
extractor boxes. With this exception, precipitation practice on the 
Rand does not differ materially from that in other mining districts 
where filiform zinc is used. 

The zinc shavings are cut in the usual manner to a thickness of about 
1éo0 in. and 1 cu. ft. of such filaments loosely packed, per ton of solution 
per 24 hr., is the average allowance for capacity of extractor boxes. 
These boxes, usually built of steel, are from 4 to 6 ft. wide, and of corre- 
sponding depth, with 6 to 10 compartments. The existing system of 
gold precipitation, though highly efficient on the dilute solutions used on 
the Rand, admittedly possesses many awkward features which have for 
years stimulated investigation with a view to devising a more compact, 
positive, and less wasteful substitute. Its weak points are (1) the great 
area required for plant; (2) the labor required in dressing and cleaning up 
extractor boxes; (3) the uncertainty of cleanup, owing to the variable 
distribution of gold not immediately recoverable; (4) the impossibility 
of recovering at once all gold deposited within a given period; (5) the 
enormous loss of zine in the destructive process of recovering its gold 
content. 

The Merrill zinc-dust method, as perfected in America, offered certain 
distinct advantages over the older process. It is neater and more exact 
in operation, requires less labor, and possesses the very attractive feature 
of yielding a complete cleanup of all the gold deposited. After practical 
trials this process was introduced at three Rand mines: the Brakpan, New 
Modderfontein, and Modderfontein B. 
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At New Modderfontein the conditions of precipitation are somewhat 
peculiar, and imposed a very severe test on the Merrill process. At 
this plant a solution of under 0.01 per cent. in KCN is effective in dis- 
solving gold intheslime. The resultant gold-bearing weak or slime solu- 
tion is comparatively simple in composition with a very low metallic and 
cyanide content, which rendered it extremely difficult to precipitate 
satisfactorily on zinc dust without undue additions of cyanide and lead 
acetate. Various measures were tried to promote galvanic action and 
enliven this inert solution, but without success; and at this plant it was 
finally decided to revert to the older zinc-shaving method. The process 
has, however, been retained at the other two properties mentioned. 

At Modderfontein B., only one of the two 40-frame, 52-in. Merrill 
presses installed is required to precipitate 1,900 tons of solution per day 
—an unusually high duty. The average gold content of the weaker 
solution treated is 2 dwt., and its cyanide strength 0.018 per cent. The 
consumption of zine for the last six months at this mine (June to 


_ November, 1914, inclusive) was 0.180 lb. per ton of ore milled, or 0.145 


lb. per ton of solution precipitated. 

At Brakpan, three 40-frame Merrill presses are in use, precipitating 
about 2;800 tons of solution per day. Here the consumption of zinc dur- 
ing the last three months (September to November, 1914) is given as 
0.152 lb. per ton of solution precipitated and 0.251 lb. per ton of ore milled. 
The following details covering these three months’ operations have been 
kindly submitted by the Brakpan Mines, Ltd.: 


Tons Precipi- Gold Gold KCN KCN | Alkalinity | Alkalinity 
tated (Aver- |Content of|Content of| Content | Content (CaO) (CaO) 
age per Day)| Inflow Outflow Inflow | Outflow Inflow Outflow 


bs Dwt. Dwt. |PerCent.|/PerCent.) Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Sand solution...... 269 3.952 0.045 0.070 0.036 0.0230 0.027 
Medium sand solu- 769 1.548 0.056 0.017 0.009 0.0146 0.015 
tion. { 
Slime solution...... 1,791 Ti272 0.048 0.010 0.007 0.0149 0.015 


The consumption of zinc in the Merrill presses is approximately 
Yo Ib. less per ton milled than in extractor boxes. The cost at Johan- 
nesburg of cut shavings is 4.2d. per pound, of zinc dust 3.93d. per pound, 
so that as regards zinc consumption the presses have theadvantage. But 
this is offset by the cost of additional cyanide required to strengthen the 
slime solutions sufficiently for good zinc-dust precipitation, which was 
found to be, at New Modderfontein, 1d. per ton milled. 

The general opinion in regard to zinc dust, after three years’ experi- 
ence with the process, is that in effecting economies in zinc consumption 
and labor, and in affording a complete cleanup of gold, it has fulfilled 


the claims made for it. On the other hand, it requires more vigilance and 
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care in manipulation than the zinc-shaving method, is liable to erratic 
fluctuations in efficiency without assignable cause, and requires the 
use of stronger solutions than are actually needed for dissolving purposes. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that zinc in any form is far from 
being the ideal precipitant for gold. In 1913, about 9,000,000 lb. of 
zine were consumed by the mines of the Rand. When we consider that 
the greater part of this irrecoverable loss is due to the destructive method 
employed in separating the gold from the zine after deposition, it is 
evident that the existing system is an extremely wasteful one. For this 
reason, the subject of gold deposition presents one of the most profitable 
fields for investigation in the whole realm of metallurgy, and I venture 
to predict that in this stage in the reduction of gold ores, the most 
important advances in the future will be made. 


CLEANING UP AND SMELTING 


Local methods of cleaning up the zinc-gold precipitate do not differ 
essentially from practice elsewhere. The difference in practice between 
local mining groups is one of minor details only, depending mainly on 
design and capacity of plant. Briefly, the procedure consists in periodic 
removal of zinc-gold “‘slime”’ and broken zine or “shorts,” and the 
renewal of the displaced zinc by fresh shavings. The amount of zinc 
removed from the boxes at each cleanup depends upon the balance 
desirable between monthly realization of gold and zine consumption. 
~ A minimum of gold reserve in extractor boxes is attainable only at the 
expense of zinc consumption; hence the recorded fluctuations in the 
latter between 0.30 Ib. and 0.50 lb. per ton of ore treated. 

The usual method of destroying the zinc in lead-lined tanks with 
sulphuric acid is in use on the Rand. A cheap source of sulphuric acid 
now in common use is the bisulphate of soda (NaHSO,), a byproduct 
_ from the local manufacture of sulphuric acid used in making nitroglycerin. 
It contains about 30 per cent. of available sulphuric acid. Filter presses 
are in common use for removing the zinc sulphate from the gold slimes, 
and for the subsequent washing with hot water, preparatory to drying 
and smelting. 

The two methods, of smelting followed on the Rand are (1) direct 
crucible smelting and (2) lead smelting. The former possesses the 
important advantage of eliminating the gold absorption which takes 
place in the furnace bottom of the Taverner or lead furnace, and which is 
not recoverable until it is necessary to rebuild the furnace; on the other 
hand, the lead furnace costs somewhat less to operate. Both systems 
have their good points, and both will probably continue to be used as 
long as zinc is retained as the precipitant for gold. 
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PERCENTAGE EXTRACTION AND TREATMENT CosrT 

In concluding this paper a few remarks on extraction and cost of treat- 

ment on the Rand may be of interest. It is significant of the steady, 

consistent progress made in metallurgy during the last two decades that 

__ the recovery of gold has risen from 60 per cent. or thereabouts (1890) to 

a maximum of 96 per cent. (1914). The chief contributing factors were: 

The introduction of slime treatment (1894); the advent of the tube mill 

(1904); improvements in classification (1907 to 1910); and finally the 

introduction of the vacuum slime filter (1909). Concurrently, many 

improvements in detail, both mechanical and metallurgical, have had 
much to do with the general advance. 

Similarly, in regard to the steady reduction in cost of treatment, 
many influences have been at work, such as improved efficiency achieved 
in crushing with heavy stamps and tube mills, improvements in design of 
plant and change in supervision and general organization. The cost of 
reducing ores on the Rand ranges between 2s. 10d. (68c.) per ton milled 
and 5s. ($1.20), depending upon capacity and efficiency of plant. Asan 
instance of low reduction cost I have chosen the case of Modderfontein 
B., a modern, medium-size plant, showing first the average cost during 
1913, when the tonnage was comparatively small, and during November, 
1914, when the capacity of the plant had been increased. 


Cost of Ore Treatment. at Modderfontein B.—Average for 1913 
Average Tons per Month Milled = 33,715 
: : Per Ton Milled 

Ore sorting and breaking: ance Gents 

Including white wages, colored wages, colored labor sundries, 

machinery and spares, sundry stores, workshops, power, and 

SUTTON Merten era hs cas Ae meres seine des § oaiein eee ss "3.429 6.8 
Transport from crusher station to mill bins: 

Including white wages, colored wages, colored labor sundries, 

stores, workshops, power, and sundries..................-. 0.918 1.8 
Stamp milling: 

Including white wages, colored wages, colored labor sundries, 

mill spares, shoes and dies, water, sundry stores, workshops, 

emer ane Samndries oy ee SOA e ie ta Rik hortiet oe « yarn e e- < 8.118 16.2 
Tube milling: 

Including white wages, colored wages, colored labor sundries, 

liners, tube-mill spares, water, sundry stores, workshops, 

power, and sundries............ 66.6 sees eee eee ee eens 7.890 15.8 
Amalgamation: 

Including white wages, mercury, sundry stores, workshops, 

assaying, retorting, and smelting...............---+eeeeee 2.163 4.3 
Cyaniding: 

Including white wages, colored wages, colored labor sundries, 

water, cyanide, lime, zinc, chemicals, trucks, rails and fit- 

tings, conveyor belts, sundry stores, tailing contractor, 


CLT IOS Pee a rN re ahs cece cient ee oe Seer oe ee eames 19.554 39.1 
"AMES EM 6 itn Pad aC CichOPE OC ee ee OREN Tn en eo 3s. 6.07d. 84.0c. 
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Cost of Treatment at Modderfontein B.—November, 1914 
42,000 Tons Milled 


Per Ton Milled 
Pence Cents 
Ore sorting and. breaking: .).\, crs: sjeiye stage terete 2.646 5.3 
Transport from crusher station to mill bins.................. 0.349 0.7 
Stanip- milling « «56.0).:5 5; 0% oroversrevoiels le Ante Aenea ae ec eee 8.754 17.5 
Ai tet- Sas lbiat Seen Mere AEC he cease rc cc agen ad nee Bio ha 6.251 12.5 
Amalgamation 7» occ famine iiss koe eee een teat aerate 1.834 3.6 
Cyaniding 2). Hie. teste oS ahh eke ea et RN ai Sete te 14.531 29.0 
Totals: ccisemn Siete 2 eure bie potters he tetoeare oe tceae 2s. 10.4d. 68 .6c. 


In closing this necessarily limited survey of Rand metallurgical 
practice, I must acknowledge having referred freely to those excellent 
sources of technical information, the Transactions of the Chemical, Met- 
allurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, and the very complete 
Text Book of Rand Metallurgical Practice. I wish also to express my 
obligation to K. L. Graham and J. R. Thurlow of the Rand Mines, Ltd., 
Metallurgical Staff, and to the Mechanical Engineering Department, for 
assistance rendered in the preparation of this paper. 


Discussion 


SipnEy J. Jennines, New York, N. Y.—I notice Mr. Bosqui says 
that zinc dust can be used profitably. I had occasion recently to try 
to ship some zinc dust to South Africa, owing to the high price of zine 
in the last six or eight months and the difficulty in getting zinc sheets 
We were informed that the steamship companies in England refused to 
accept zinc dust for shipment through the tropics on the score that it 
was an explosive mixture. 


C. W. Merrritz, San Francisco, Cal.—In the early days zine dust 
was packed in wooden casks. The steamers at that time were very chary 
of transporting it. It was put on the deck in the wooden casks, and if 
the zinc dust got wet it exploded. Since that time we have used 
hermetically sealed cases, in which case there is no risk whatever in its 
transportation. This rule of the steamship companies is perhaps another 
sample of their ultra-conservativeness. 


HENNEN JENNINGS, Washington, D. C.—Unfortunately, I have not 
yet read Mr. Bosqui’s paper, but believing it might interest you to know 
something of the beginning of the cyanide process on the Rand, I will 
speak briefly as to my own knowledge and experience of the early initia- 
tion of this process in South Africa. 

I took the position of consulting engineer of H. Eckstein, the parent 
firm of H. Eckstein & Co., and a branch of the firm of Wernher, Beit 
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& Co., at Johannesburg, in December, 1889, and at that time the Robinson 
Co. managed by them was the premier company of the fields. Up to 
this date plate amalgamation and catchment of a small percentage of 
concentrates by blankets, and in a few instances Frue vanners, were the 
main gold-saving devices used and had obtained an extraction of only 
about 65 per cent. of the gold contents of the ore. Also at that time the 
orebodies were seen to be changing from oxidized deposits to pyritic at 
varying depths from 50 ft. to 300 ft. below the surface, and uneasiness was 
felt as to future recovery. The deepest exploitation at any of the mines 
was not much below 300 ft. 

Various treatments of the concentrates had been attempted by the 
Newbury, Vaughton, Pollock & Hungarian process, but with unsatis- 
factory results. Naturally I turned for further help to the best that had 
been done in this country in connection with the metallurgy of gold and 
which, at that time, was the careful concentration by vanners and treat- 
ment of concentrates by the Plattner chlorination process. Mr. Butters, 
at his works at Kenneth, had thoroughly established his ability and repu- 
tation in this connection and he was selected to take charge of the erection 
of a chlorination plant at the Robinson mine. Mr. Butters arrived 
about the end of 1890 and started at once on the erection of a thoroughly 
up-to-date chlorination plant. 

In the meantime the MacArthur-Forrest Cyanide Process syndicate 
representatives had given public demonstrations of their process at the 
Salisbury Co.’s mill in June, 1890. I was privileged to make the first 
test of this process. Mr. MacArthur and Mr. Forrest were employed 
by a firm of Scotch capitalists to go through the whole literature of gold 
extraction and if possible to obtain a practical and efficient commercial 
method of gold extraction. The result was the MacArthur-Forrest 
process, one of the few instances of a process made to order. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur in no way attempted to disguise the fact that the dissolving of 
gold by cyanide solution and its precipitation on zinc plates was known to 
chemical students. His claim was that he demonstrated the practi- 
cability of using very dilute solutions and their precipitation not on acres 
of zine plates but on compact mattresses of zinc shavings. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur was also fully aware at that time of the factor of fine grinding in 
obtaining high extraction. 

The South African rights of the process were in the hands of the Gold 
Recovery Syndicate of which Cordner James was head. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur and Alfred James came to South Africa to demonstrate and in- 
troduce it, and they were present at the first tests made at the Salisbury 
Co.’s plant. The demonstration plant was constructed on the agitation 
principle and in the test. that I followed through, both concentrates and 
tailings from the Robinson mine were treated. I remained two days and 
a night at the works. We obtained ‘actual gold buttons which showed 
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about all that was claimed for the extraction and, in fact, the extrac- 
tions were in accord with the best subsequent practice. No information 
~ regarding costs was given, although I afterward learned it was between 
20 and 30s. per ton. 

As no information of costs was given, the Robinson Co. was unwilling 
to construct the first plant, but gave a liberal contract on a sliding scale 
for the syndicate to work about 10,000 tons of accumulated tailings, the 
Robinson Co. reserving the right to take over the plant at cost price and 
continue the working on a royalty basis, with a clause that no better 
terms were ever to be given other workers. The syndicate constructed 
the first working plant at the Robinson mines. At this plant, designed 
by Alfred James, agitators were given up and a system installed 
of working with square tanks and gravity percolation which contained 
all the vital principles of the great modern plants that have been improved 
and developed in details by numerous and various workers. 

The syndicate put in charge of the Robinson plant George Darling, 
who was retained for many years as manager of the Robinson cyanide 
works. At first the cost was as high as 13s. per ton, but it has gradually 
been reduced to below 2s. In the meantime Mr. Butters had started 
the chlorination plant at the Robinson and had done it in such an ex- 
cellent way and made such a success of the works that he was requested 
by the Robinson Co., of which I was consulting engineer, to design and 
erect a new and additional plant for cyaniding at the Robinson, in con- 
junction with the old one. In this plant he made use of round tanks 
with bottom discharges, instead of square. The diameter of the tanks, 
due to my caution, was kept to the maximum of metallurgical practice, 
which, at that time, was only 23 ft. Large cement cyanide tanks, 40 ft. 
diameter, were first made use of at the Langlaagte Estate & Gold Min- 
ing Co., Ltd. and were designed by J. R. Williams who afterward became 
the cyanide manager of the Crown Reef Gold Mining Co. of which I was 
also consulting engineer; at a later date he there developed the first 
successful treatment of slimes on a large scale by the decantation method. 

In this field Mr. Butters and Mr. von Gernet were also effective 
workers. 

The Nigel Co., of which I was consulting engineer, was the first 
(in 1892) to deal successfully with the problem of pyritic tailings. .The 
success of this plant was largely due to my assistant, Fearnside Irving. 
The direct filling of cyanide vats was first tried in 1893 under my direc- | 
tion at the Salisbury mill, which had square tanks, but the advisability 
and success of this method was only demonstrated in 1893 and 1894 at the 
New Heriot mine, with round tanks, at which W. K. Betty was cyanide 
manager and was working under my technical direction. 

The method of filling the vats at the Salisbury and Heriot was by 
means of a hydraulic classifier and hose distribution in connection with 
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slat discharges. Afterward a revolving circular distributing system 
was invented by Messrs. Butters and Mein and installed at the Robinson 
Co. Mr. Butters severed his connection with the Robinson Co. in 1892 
and established a metallurgical company known as the Rand Central 
Ore Reduction Co. He did most excellent work in connection with this 
corporation and among other things gave a thorough trial to the Siemens- 
Halske electrical precipitation process. Mr. Betty’s method of adding 
acetate of lead in the cyanide treatment made it hard for the Siemens- 
Halske process to compete with the zinc process. 

It is needless to go further in the evolution of the cyanide process 
on the Rand, but without it few of the mines, which are now produc- 
ing some 40 per cent. of the gold of the world and employing some 
200,000 workers, would be in operation. 


W. A. Catprecott, Johannesburg, South Africa.—The responsible 
position on the Rand occupied by the author during the past five years, 
his facilities for observation and experiment under working conditions, 
the wealth of detailed ore-treatment data at his disposal, and his asso- 
ciation with the introduction and trial of Merrill zinc-dust precipitation, 
Butters vacuum filters and other appliances, entitle his opinions to close 
scrutiny and careful consideration. The obligation conferred, however, 
upon his readers, would have been even further enhanced if the expres- 
sion of his opinion in general terms had been more amply supplemented 
by definite figures upon such crucial points as percentage recovery by 
amalgamation, ore-treatment costs for more than one company, assay 
values of residues, etc. 

The paper covers so wide a field that detailed Seitician of all the points 
raised would occupy much space, and many features of interest, upon 
which various opinions exist, must be passed over. The author re- 
affirms his belief‘ in the general economic suitability of Rand methods to 
local conditions; possibly the “exhilarating atmosphere”’ elsewhere of 
numerous innovations is more congenial to the temperament of enthu- 
siastic inventors than to the shareholders in the mines concerned. In 

other words, Rand practice has been developed in accordance with the 
axiom that “metallurgy is the art of making money out of ores,” and the 
fiduciary position of those responsible for advising upon the expenditure 
of shareholders’ money on reduction plants necessitates the relegation of 
other considerations to a secondary position. 

The classification of variations in current ore treatment shown on 
p. 27 is of interest, but does not include the disposal of current 
sand residue as a pulp down bore holes for mine filling, a system which is 


4 Mining and Scientific Press, vol. 108, No. 18, p: 736 (May 2, 1914). 
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extensively and increasingly practiced ;> nor is there any reference to the 
collection of slime, for both decantation and vacuum-filter treatment, 
being carried out in ordinary decantation vats; nor to the slime residue 
in either case being pumped as a fluid pulp to slime residue dams. 

The proposed scheme (p. 29) for dealing with the 9-mesh ore from 
the breaking station is an interesting variant from current arrangements, 
and virtually constitutes a separate circuit for classifying out the solids 
and returning to the trommels the water in this product. Some increase 
in capital cost and attendance will, however, be involved by its adoption, 
and the same object could be more simply attained by allowing the wash- 
ings to enter a pulp launder in the tube-mill circuit, the coarser solids 
thus added being compensated for by running some stamps with finer 
screening or an additional tube mill during such time, and the addi- 
tional water being dealt with by adequate safety cones following the tube- 
mill cones. 

Doubtless, owing to the author’s personal experience of Rand methods 
only dating from 1910, some confusion as to developments prior to that 
date is apparent in the suggestion on p. 33 that the introduction of 
tube mills caused the development of heavy stamps.° On the previous 
page the reason for the introduction of the latter is correctly stated as 
involving fewer crushing units with lower initial and operating costs, 
whereas the function of tube mills to secure cheaply any desired fineness 
of the crushed ore, and the coarse stamp-mill product most suitable for 
tube milling can be as readily obtained with a 1,250-lb. stamp as with a 
2,000-lb. stamp. In passing, it can hardly be considered now (see p. 
1013) that 9-mesh (0.272-in. aperture) is the economic limit of screen 
mesh, as 0.375-in. and 0.5-in. apertures are in regular and satisfactory 
use at the large Robinson Deep mill and up to an inch aperture has 
been successfully employed elsewhere.’ The reason why these last 
screens are not in more common use is that they permit a comparatively 
small increase in stamp duty above a 3-mesh aperture, and are liable 
to cause banking in existing launders of limited grade. 


5 Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. xiv, 
p. 119 (Sept., 1913). 

6 Compare remarks in Presidential Address by Prof. G. H. Stanley in South 
African Journal of Science, p. 46, November, 1914, as follows: ‘Tube mills were 
originally installed really to grind ‘concentrates’ from spitzlutten to improve extrac- 
tion; this so shortened time of treatment that separate treatment became unnecessary. 
Finer grinding was then adopted for all the ore; this led to coarsening the battery 
product, this in turn to abandonment of front plate amalgamation and the recognition 
of the stamp battery as a crushing rather than an amalgamating appliance, which 
at one time was considered to be par excellence. Next, in the effort to improve the 
output, the weight was increased, and percentage Of water used decreased with con- 
sequent lowering of pulp elevating charges.”’ 

7H. A. White, Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. 
xxii, p. 185 (1912-1913). 
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am The statement on p. 40 that in future at the Modder B a tube 
mill will deal with 264 tons per day of 9-mesh product mainly from ordi- 
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nary stamps, whereas it can only handle 203 tons per day from Nissen 
stamps, indicates, assuming similar final pulp, that the screen pulp in 


_ the former case is much finer than in the latter, thus throwing less work 


upon the tube mill. Since the same battery screen is used in both cases, 


this illustrates the well-known fact that the stamp duty is no criterion 


of the work done in the mortar box, unless account is taken of the grad- 
ing analysis of the screen pulp. The assumption on pp. 1006 and 1009 
that 1,650 lb., and not 2,000 lb., is the economic limit of ordinary stamp 
weight is possibly based on trouble experienced through cam-shaft break- 
ages when the latter were first employed with too high a number of drops 
per minute, but the fact that 1,900-lb. to 2,000-lb. stamps have been 
installed in nearly all recent mills (Consolidated Langlaagte, Govern-- 
ment Mining Areas, Van Ryn Deep, Brakpan Mines, Roodepoort United, 
Main Reef and Modder Deep) shows that this difficulty has been 
overcome. 

The flow sheet of a proposed mill on p. 36 shows a double row 
of stamps, which is undesirable with heavy coarse-crushing stamps, 
both on aecount of the relatively limited bin capacity with high-stamp 
duties, and likewise because of the excessive lowering of the tube-mill 
cones required for the pulp from the back row of stamps. This loss of 
fall, involving additional pulp re-elevation cost, is accentuated by plac- 
ing the cones of four tube mills low enough to receive pulp interchange- 
ably, whereas three constitute an ample measure of interchangeability. 
As the diagram shows, the tube-mill cones are at a very low level, and 
the tube mills, plates, and return pumps consequently require a con- 


_ siderable depth of excavation. 


In reference to the author’s discussion of variants of amalgamation 


- methods, the essential point appears to be missed, viz., that in modern mills 


the crucial factors of amalgamation recovery are the degree of liberation 
_ of the gold by the extent to which crushing is carried, and the efficiency 


™™, 


of the pulp classification. The area of plates in the tube-mill circuit is 
quite secondary to these and mainly dependent upon the volume of pulp 


amalgamated, since with efficient classifiers gold particles of appreciable 


- size merely circulate until amalgamated. The flow sheet of the proposed 
_ plant given in the paper shows that the overflow of the tube-mill safety 
cones joins the tube-mill outflow. With an imperfect arrangement of 
classifiers this may be necessary, and the cost of a considerable re- 
- élevation of many thousand tons of overflow pulp daily in a large mill 
may be a warrantable expenditure in order to amalgamate gold particles 
- overflowing the safety cones. The increased volume of pulp thus passing 


over amalgamated plates might require five of the latter per tube mill 


as advocated by the author, but when the tube-mill outflow only is amal- 
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gamated, three plates per tube mill have proven ample in practice under 
varying conditions on different mines, and at the Robinson Deep during 
1914 with the design illustrated by Diagram C on p. 45, the amal- 
gamation recovery has amounted to 65.23 per cent. of the original gold 
contents of the ore, the sand residue averaging 0.315 dwt. per ton in 
value without ever showing any trace of free gold. It may be added 
that during 1914 this plant treated 576,370 tons of ore with a total 
residue of 0.252 dwt. per ton, equivalent to a recovery from all sources 
of 96.32 per cent., the slime original being 1.802 dwt. per ton and its 
residue after decantation treatment without air-lift agitation being 
0.181 dwt. per ton. The appearance of free gold in the sand residue at 
the Modder B may be due to various causes, but so far as classification 
is concerned one small safety cone between two tube-mill cones is liable 
to considerable overloading with pulp if its feeding cones are overloaded, 
and the installation of return cones shown on p. 1022 for receiving 
tube-mill return pulp does not appear to be provided with safety cones, 
so that irregular distribution at this point is likewise liable to result 
in oversize particles or amalgam overflowing. On the other hand, the 
simple classification system shown in C (p. 45), whereby tube- 
mill and safety cones only are required and a minimum cost of pulp 
elevation is involved, permits of irregular or fluctuating distribution of 
pulp to the former to be corrected by safety cones of ample size receiv- 
ing the total overflow of the tube-mill cones from a common launder. 

In emphasizing the utility of Schmitt tube-mill feeders, the author 
expresses the common opinion of users but does not refer to the ad- 
vantages of pebble bins with automatic pebble feeders actuated by the 
tube mill. He likewise confirms the advantages of the scoop discharge 
for tube mills as recently described in detail by W. R. Dowling® and 
refers to the desirable location of tube mills below stamps as illustrated 
by the same metallurgist over four years ago® in the form shown in 
Diagram C, 

As the scheme for a proposed new reduction works illustrated in 
Fig. 7 is not in actual operation, comment thereon can only be based on 
past experience of the various devices shown and on their relation to each 
other; it is to be regretted that the author had not the opportunity of 
demonstrating by actual results the advantages or otherwise of his 
proposed plant as compared with existing practice. 

The undesirability of a double row of heavy stamps and the excessive 
volume of pulp to be amalgamated and reélevated has already been 
referred to, as well as the absence of safety cones following the return 


§ Journal of Chemical Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. xv, 
p. 214 (March, 1915). 

* Journal of Chemical Metallurgical and Mining Society of South oe vol. xi, 
p. 421 (March, 1911). 
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cones. The elevated position of these last further involves much 
coarse pulp being raised to them merely to gravitate down to the tube- 
mill cones, instead of being elevated only to the height of the latter, 
according to the method shown in Fig. C on p. 45. 

The Dorr thickener shown, while a useful device when crushing with 
cyanide solution for removing surplus solution from slime pulp prior to 
air-lift agitation or vacuum filtration, is not adapted to effect as com- 
plete a separation of water from settled slime as the ordinary intermittent 
settlement and decantation. The author’s assumption that the latter 
yields a settled slime containing 50 per cent. of moisture with banket ore 
slime, which is a very good result for a continuous thickener, is apparently 
based on data from obsolete and inadequate plants, since in a modern 
slime plant 40 per cent. of moisture in settled slime is by no means the 
highest degree of settlement obtained under ordinary working con- 
ditions. This difference of moisture content is of great importance, 
because with a 50 per cent. settlement half as much water again is added 
to the working solution as with a 40 per cent. settlement, and in con- 
sequence the same additional amount of dilute working solution has 
to be regularly discharged with its gold, cyanide, and lime contents. 

As regards the vacuum filter, the author places the extraction by 
this process at 93 per cent. This is appreciably higher than by de- 
cantation, but is obtained at an extra cost of 214d. to 4d. perton. Com- 
paring this with the Robinson Deep figures quoted earlier by the writer, 
which show an extraction by decantation slime treatment of practically 
90 per cent., it will be seen that the difference of 3 per cent., equal to 2.7 d. 
on 1.802 dwt. slime, is slightly less than the average extra cost of filtration. 
Hence the author’s dictum that vacuum filtration should be adopted in - 
all new plants may be received with some qualification, and as being 
specially applicable to rich slime where a small additional percentage 
recovery on the value is profitable. 

The inference on p. 51 that thorough separation of sand and 
slime by classification is due to the influence of vacuum filtration is 
hardly warranted by present or recent practice, since the achievement 
of such separation has been in vogue prior to 1910,° on plants where 
decantation practice obtained and is still practiced. In fact, at the 
present time the most advanced practice is to confine the product sepa- 
rated as slime to colloid particles so far as possible, since fine granular 
particles of silica or pyrite yield a very good extraction when included in 
the sand charges without interfering with leaching, whereas their presence 
in slime charges delays dissolution of its gold contents, raises the value of 
slime solution, and increases wear on slime sludge pumps. 

Fig. 7 does not indicate the disposal of the water drainage from the 


10 Journal of Chemical Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. x, 
p. 51 (August, 1909). 
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sand vat when filled, but the proposed treatment in this vat of the sand 
collected from a water-borne pulp is a revival with cleaner sand of Rand 
practice of 15 or 20 years ago." As the author states on p. 52, it 
was formerly customary to apply weak cyanide solution in the sand_ 
collectors, but he omits to give the reason for the abandonment of this 
practice, which was the contamination of the mill service water with 
cyanide and consequent dissolving and loss of gold contained in the ore 
crushed. The seriousness of this loss may be gauged not only from the 
above fact, but from published references,” of which possibly the most 
notable are the following, Transactions of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, vol. xiii, pp. 77 to 84, Nov. 19, 1903, by Charles Butters 
and Hennen Jennings. Charles Butters said: 


No cyanide solution is ever run into the collecting tank (7.e.,;when equipped 
with a Blaisdell excavator) as its contents, after having been filled from the battery, 
_are allowed to drain, and are then transferred by means of the excavator direct to the 
leaching tank. Therefore no loss of gold can take place from cyanide solution having 
been introduced into the collecting tank, as is the case when the collecting tank is 
filled directly from the battery, and gets its preliminary treatment of cyanide solution 
in the same tank. I have yet failed to find a reservoir on the Rand that did not have 
gold in solution from this cause. This gold in the reservoir varies in value with the 
season—being higher at the end of a dry season than at the commencement of it, 
because during the dry season the reservoirs never overflow, but become concentrated 
from evaporation in the warm atmosphere. 

At Virginia City we found as much as 50 per cent. of gold dissolved out of the 
charge, by filling into a collecting tank in which the charge before had received a 
preliminary cyanide treatment, and, strange to say, this loss continued for over two 
weeks after we had discontinued the use of cyanide in the filling of the vat, and this, 
notwithstanding that we had washed it out as clean as we could. While we could 
obtain no trace of cyanide at any time, still the loss went on, until after two very 
anxious weeks it gradually stopped. This occurred on two different occasions. At 
first I attributed it to an excessive amount of ferric salts in solution, acting possibly as 
a solvent for gold; but we found out later that it was from the traces of cyanide that 
could not possibly be detected by any chemical test. 

Mr. Hennen Jennings and myself had both made a series of determinations at 
Johannesburg as to the gold in the battery water from this source, and with similar 
results—gold was invariably found. It is not easy to state the exact loss from this 
source, but that it is a source of loss which should be eliminated I think all engineers 
and metallurgists will agree. 


Hennen Jennings said: 


The remark of Mr. Butters as to gold being found in the battery water was 
correct. He regretted that he had no detailed figures with him. Some very extensive 
tests had been made at mines with which he had been connected, and it had been found 


F.C. Pengilly, Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. vi, 
-p. 113 (Jan. 19, 1898). 
” A. von Gernet, Journal Chemical Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, 
vol. ii, p. 529 (January, 1899); and H. T. Pitt, vol. v, p. 84 (September, 1904). 
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that even in large storage reservoirs the water held a slight amount of gold in solution. 
It varied from a trace up to sometimes as high as 1 dwt., but that was very ex- 
ceptional. 

That a good extraction from clean sand can be obtained by cyanide 
treatment of sand in the vat in which it is deposited from a solution- 
borne pulp is evident from the results with this method which is in 
present operation on the Rand at several mines.'* This fact, however, 
does not dispose of the point that actual recovery of the gold and not 
merely extraction from the ore is the true objective, and the author does 
not disclose how he proposes to overcome the contamination of mill 
service water circuit and the consequent loss of gold, resulting from al- 
ternately introducing into the same vat and saturating the filter cloth 
with water and cyanide solution. Roughly, the consumption of water in 
a Rand reduction plant is half a fluid ton per ton of ore milled, and this 
loss mainly occurs as moisture in sand and slime residues. In addition, 
however, water is consumed by mine-filling with sand residue pulp, by 
the periodical discharge of slime residue with mill service water, by lia- 
bility to seepage and overflows at some point inits circuit, and byincidental 
use for many minor purposes; in general, long experience has emphasized 
the desirability of maintaining the mill service water as free from gold 
as possible, as stated by the authorities quoted above, if mysterious 
shortages of gold called for are to be avoided. The maintenance of free 
protective alkali in the form of calcium hydrate in mill service water on 
the Rand prevents the rapid decomposition of traces of cyanide by acid 
iron salts in the ore, and since sodium cyanide is capable of dissolving 
about twice its weight of gold, the presence of only 0.0001 per cent. 
of sodium cyanide in mill service water may be equivalent to over a 
pennyweight of dissolved gold per ton of water. 


A. J. Cuarx, Lead, 8. D.—One point I think ought to be made is 
this: That the establishment of the decantation process creates a large 
volume of low-strength solution which is successfully precipitated by 
zine shavings, where zinc dust has made only a qualified success. I 
think this point needs emphasis, that zinc shavings would not precipitate 
these solutions for any length of time. New shavings are used for a very 
few days and then the shavings are transferred to the box in which the 
original solutions of the sand plant are treated. The process in Africa 
thus conforms to the requirements of zinc-shavings precipitation, but 
the zinc-dust process has to stand by itself ineachinstance. The zinc dust 
cannot be used again. It is not possible to take it from the press and 
use it in a stronger solution successfully. At least I have never found 


it so. oes 


13 Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. xxii, p. 182 
(1912-1913), (which shows a sand residue of 0.233 dwt. per ton by single treatment 


in the collecting vat). 
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C. W. Merritt, San Francisco, Cal—That is an interesting point. It 


shows how the process is developed according to local conditions. In 
Africa they have a mild climate and cheap labor, but up at the Home- 


stake we have a very severe climate and expensive labor. We developed | 


methods whereby we were able to handle larger bulks of pulp and still not 
exceed the cost factor. Local conditions will to a certain extent determine 
the trend of the process. 


G. H. Stanury, Johannesburg, South Africa (communication to the 
Secretary *).—It might be well to emphasize the great improvement which 
modern results in cyaniding show in comparison with easly practice as 
deduced, for instance, from examination of old dumps. 

In several cases the interiors of these have been laid open to examina- 
tion as a result of sand-filling operations by hydraulicking, etc., and 
assays have shown the presence of thousands of tons assaying as much as 
3 dwt. per ton gold in the older and bottom portions, while even the newer 
portions, though still made prior to. tube-milling days, give assays fre- 
quently approaching 1 dwt. and in some cases considerably in excess of 

that figure. 
One dump of about 1,500,000 tons averaged 1.2 dwt., another of 
over 1,000,000 tons averaged 1.65 dwt., and these values have probably 
been reduced from the original by years of atmospheric leaching in the 
presence of thiocyanate in the acid dump. This high value was un- 
doubtedly due in great measure to the coarseness of crushing which ob- 
tained, grading tests showing the presence of 35 to 45 per cent. + 60 
sand particles, but at the same time a large proportion of slime is present, 
often in distinct layers, which prevented proper treatment of the sand 
and itself received practically no treatment on account of impermeability. 

Slime washed from the sand and assayed showed values generally about 
twice as high as the average of the dump. The washing was consequently 
very imperfect as is evidenced by the frequent presence of patches of 
Prussian blue color. 

These points are, of course, remedied in modern practice by fine grind- 
ing to practically all through 60 mesh and by better classification, so that 
at present a good sand residue may assay only 0.25 dwt. Of course, the 
original value of the sand treated was formerly much higher than obtains 
at present and the extraction percentage was apparently fairly satisfactory, 
but that the high residue value was not due simply to the high original 
value is shown by the fact that a residue value which would be considered 
extremely good in current practice can be obtained by regrinding and 
retreatment of this old residue. The retreatment of these old residues 
is, however, in most cases precluded by their being covered up by later 


* Received Sept. 2, 1915. 
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low-grade residues; by their great acidity, necessitating the use of ex- 
cessive amounts of lime; and other causes. 

Sand dumps are regarded as a necessary evil, and give rise to much 
discomfort by the dissemination of dust in windy weather. Various 
means have been tried for preventing this, the most successful depending 
upon binding the particles together by spraying the outer surface of the 
dump with black veil mud or ore slime and salt mixed with water, both 
these methods being now in effective use on one or two favored properties. 

There was obviously in the early days every incentive to treat with the 
sand as large a proportion of slime as possible, otherwise it received no: 
treatment at all. Consequently the introduction of the decantation 
process by Mr. Williams constituted a great advance indeed. Before 
making my first personal acquaintance with the method (in 1905) I was 
well aware of the theoretical imperfections of the method and had busied 
myself with the development of a suction filter. It did notrequirea very 
long while of actual contact though to convince me that my suction- 
filter idea (on much the same lines as the present Moore or Butters but 
at that time unsupported by experience) had little chance of adoption in 
place of the very cheap and effective operation of the decantation plants. 
The margin for improvement in saving was apparently so small; and, 
although in the few years following much experience was gained elsewhere, 
only a very confident technical adviser and very strong financial interests 
could afford to take the respective risks involved. I am very glad that 
the introduction of suction filters has been so well justified. 

Nevertheless there seems to be no prospect of the whole of the ore 
being treated as one product; local feeling can be summed up in the state- 
ment that while we know slime cannot be treated like sand, we hold that 
sand is best treated as sand and not as slime. 

As with suction filtration, so with precipitation, and I am in complete 
agreement with Mr. Bosqui in his opinion that this is the department in 
which the most notable advances can and will be made. The present 
method has always appeared to me to be the weakest part of the whole 
sequence of operations and I am confident that if the same amount and 
quality of attention had been devoted to electrical precipitation as” to 
zine precipitation, a better method would have been evolved. Of the 
two, the zinc method appears more understandable to the practical worker 
deficient in scientific training and the variable factors in its operation 
are more or less within his ken, so that he can easily experimentally vary 
the conditions and ascertain those most suitable, while in the electrolytic 
method expert scientific knowledge and appreciation of the effects of 
varying factors are much more urgently required. 

Experimental work in this direction has been carried out by graduate 
students in my laboratory and I understand that their work is being 
extended on one of the mines. I am certainly hopeful of the results. 
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Breaking and Sorting —Sorting and breaking are commonly done at 
the shaft head in the “crusher station,’ and the broken ore is then trans- 


ported to the mill, either in hopper-bottom cars, often of full railroad 


size, drawn by steam or electric locomotives running over the battery 
bins, or alternatively conveying and elevating belts are used. 

The non-crystallization of design into some standard method is 
partly explained by the difference in the amounts of waste sorted out 


at different mines, which in turn depends considerably upon the variation | 


in thickness and dip of the reefs. This variation affects the relative 
amounts of rock broken by machines or hammer boys and hence the 
amount of waste mined. 

Undoubtedly the use of circular sorting tables in buildings with several 
superposed floors gives rise to crowding in a breaker station; while with 
belts the building is spread out over much more ground space, there is 
more room available, and better lighting is possible, which is in favor = 
the employment of belts. 

- I must confess to a feeling of preference for jaw breakers as opposed 
to gyratory crushers, mainly on the ground of greater ease in clearing 
after a choke or sudden stoppage, and of renewal, replacement, or repair. 
Mr. Bosqui does not give the size to which the ore is broken for stamp 
milling, and although about 2 in. is aimed at, the feed in most cases is 
actually nearer 4in. Jaw breakers for this size are satisfactory and the 
larger size is apparently of no moment with modern heavy stamps. 

Stamp Milling—Here the Rand has little to reproach itself with on 
the score of conservatism. The figures given relative to the superior 
performance of Nissen stamps appear to be conclusive. 

Amalgamation.—Mr. Bosqui appears to cavil at the extreme to which 
reduction in the number of tube-mill plates has been carried on the Gold- 
fields group. This of course is accompanied by efficient classification so 
that such portion of the pulp as is bypassed to the cyanide plant will 
only carry a little free gold and that in a finely divided state; so that in 
the first place it would only be amalgamated with difficulty on account of 
its slow settlement and in the second it is easily soluble in cyanide. 

It is commonly stated that gold amalgamated represents 100 per 
cent. extraction, while if it gets to the cyanide plant only 90 per cent. 
can be recovered, and this is one of the half-truths so difficult to contro- 
vert. The residue from cyaniding contains gold partly undissolved 
(because incased, etc.) and partly as dissolved gold which has not been 
washed out, the former being much the more important in amount. 
_ The finely divided free gold referred to, which presumably might have 
been amalgamated, will presumably also be completely dissolved in 
cyanide and nearly all, not 90 per cent. only, removed and recovered; 
the value in the eeidda is mainly due, as stated, to incased gold whit 
could not have been amalgamated either. There’ is, of course, no need 
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to point this out to the author, but it may not be obvious to some of his 
readers. 

Practically all the free gold which would be able to settle in the stream 
of pulp passing over the plates and so become amalgamated, settles in 
the classifier and therefore gets on to the plate, as is shown by the very 
small difference in recovery when bypassing and using few plates, or 
when using the alternative practice, in each case under good 
conditions. 

In connection with the trials at Modder B, we are not told whether 
any pulp was bypassed and I suggest that the appearance of free gold in 
the residue indicated merely overcrowding of the plates with pulp and 
that a cure might have been found in bypassing some, or more, of the 
pulp—the carefully classified finer or lighter portion, of course—and 
should like to know whether this was tried. This view obtains support, 
I think, from the fact that overcrowding of the full 30 plates also led to 
the appearance of fine gold in the residue. 

Tube Milling—Mr. Bosqui on p. 41 refers to the broken quartz 
necessary to maintain the pebble load. I merely mention this as it 
might. give a wrong impression—it should, of course, read, ore or banket. 

With regard to peripheral discharge, similar experiments to those 
instanced at the City Deep have been in progress elsewhere and the 
results are given by Mr. Dowling.* As a result the wide adoption of 
scoop discharges seems to be foreshadowed, but will necessitate the provi- 
sion of increased power. Mr. White has also put on record before the 
same Society results of experimental work with a short section of a tube 
mill of variable diameter, which I had the pleasure of superintending. 

In the case of the tube mill with ball mill end described, it would 
seem that the fact that partitioning off the end of the mill in that manner 
entails no decrease in efficiency constitutes an argument in favor of the 
view that the length of mills might be lessened. The few balls would 
have little action on the already fine pulp, certainly much less than the 
usual charge of pebbles; their action would be practically confined to the 
small pebbles to be crushed. 

Classification.—The author’s conception of the mode of action of 
a diaphragm classifying cone appears to be quite exceptional and I 
hesitate to accept it. I should like to ask whether he has any evidence 
that the outer portion of the settled sand is crowded upward? The 
central portion is ecrtainly coarser and therefore heavier so far as the 
weight of individual particles is concerned; but I have often noticed that 
the outer and finer portion appears to be much richer in pyrite and 
consequently the specific gravity may be even higher than in the center. 


14 Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. 


xi, p. 414 (March, 1911). | 
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Unfortunately, I have no figures available. My impression of the mode 
of action is that the concave shape of the top surface is determined by 
the fact that the disturbance at the central feed is too great to allow any 
but the very coarsest pieces to settle; as the pulp flows out toward the 
periphery the velocity decreases so that more and more sand of suc- 
cessively finer grade settles out, the feed being so regulated that only 
particles sufficiently fine reach and are carried over the edge, but that 
all the settled sand is slowly settling toward the outlet. The coarse 
center tends to move faster than the sides and this would lead to 
“break-aways” if it were not checked by the diaphragm which serves 
both to take pressure off the outlet and to mix the sand in passing by its 
edge. 

The separation of saud and slime is more difficult than the prepara- 
tion of tube-mill feed, as the particles are more nearly equal in size. 
Where the same kind of cones are used, the underflow (sand) is consid- 
erably contaminated with slime, and is diluted with wash-water and 
reclassified, using in each case a thick underflow; or else, as the author 
describes, a separate clean water service is fed to the bottom of the 
cone, inside, which prevents slime issuing with the underflow sand— 
washes it, in fact—but then uses a thin discharge; in either case the 
final sand contains very little slime, and it therefore becomes possible 
to add the required lime in the battery as the difficulty of premature 
slime settlement in sand is thus obviated. 

Treatment of Sand—There must be few plants operating as de- 
scribed under method 1. It is usual, where hose filling is used, to 
pass the mill pulp through spitzkasten or spitzlutten, and convey the 
spitz underflow, still containing much slime, to the collectors through 
hose. It might be mentioned, too, that at some plants a considerable 
proportion of the residue is disposed of by sending it immediately under- 
ground for stope filling. 

‘In connection with the filter-table method of sand collection, the 
- sand is ploughed off into cyanide solution and then pumped to collect- 
ing vats via Butters’ distributors; it is consequently agitated and col- 
lected in cyanide solution. Dissolution of the gold is thereby facilitated, 
and treatment time decreased, necessitating less plant and consequently 
economizing capital. In this connection it may be mentioned that for 
a given daily capacity the cost of a reduction plant is now only about 
one-third of that before the war. 

Slime Treatment.—I have already referred to the decantation method 
and would only add now that the chief trouble met with is unsatisfactory 
settlement, particularly in cold weather, and on one or two plants this 
has been overcome by Mr. Salkinson’s method of warming the pulp 
by the utilization of waste steam from the hoisting or mill engine, this 
incidentally increasing the capacity by as much as 20 per cent. Un- 
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fortunately the general use of purchased electric power makes this im- 
possible on new plants. 

With regard to air agitation it should be pointed out that the use 
of the usual tall, narrow Brown tanks is not universal. Alternatives are 
the employment of tanks about 30 by 30 ft., in which the central air lift 
does not extend to the top, and which it is claimed use therefore less 
power; and in some very large vats there are several comparatively 
narrow air-lift tubes, with tangential discharge, so as to set up a swirling 
motion of the whole pulp in the vat, and prevent too rapid settlement. 

In connection with the Usher process it was understood that the vat 
acted as a huge classifier, so that the charge was not homogeneous and 
correct sampling became almost impossible. 

Smelting.—From either method the slags still carry several ounces of 
gold per ton, even after crushing and panning, and even on plants 
where “pot” smelting is employed a pan furnace is often installed for 
smelting these slags with lead, in order to recover this gold; at the 
same time any other gold-bearing byproduct about the plant may be 
similarly dealt with for the extraction of its gold. 

Even after this, the slags obtained may receive a further treatment 
by smelting in a blast furnace, two or three plants having their own, but 
more usually selling it to a byproduct works. 

There were formerly several of such works, operated by independent 
people, but a codperative byproduct treatment works has also been 
established by the gold-mining companies, to which those companies 
which do not possess their own facilities dispose of the byproducts, 
which are there treated as at the larger mines. 

In conclusion, while there is uniformity in the main outlines of prac- 
tice, it will be evident that many variations in detail exist among the 50 
producing mines. 

This is not due entirely to the idiosyncrasies of controlling officials, 
for the ore itself, and other circumstances, vary somewhat from mine 
to mine, apart from variations in value. In some places it is harder than 
in others; again, the nature of the country rock exercises an influence, 
sericitic schist, for example, adversely affecting amalgamation, and in 
some cases a small proportion of other metallic minerals occurs in the ore, 
and doubtless has some influence; I have, for instance, found traces of 
telluride in some cases. 

It will be seen that no concentration, either “clean” by tables for 
subsequent chlorination, or simply rough for separating part of the pulp 
for longer cyanide treatment, is now employed, and, in consequence, 
chlorination has been completely discontinued. 

There is, however, a small proportion of very clean and rich pyrite 
collected chiefly with amalgam, after separation from amalgam and 
grinding finely in small tube mills, etc., which is treated simply by 
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agitating by air in a special small cyanide agitating plant—as first sug- 
gested by A. F. Crosse—and a large percentage of the gold is thus ex- 
tracted and dealt with as usual, the residue commonly going to the main 
cyanide plant. 

This pyrite contains appreciable amounts of osmiridium, which may 
possibly be turned to account in the future. 


W. R. Dowtine, Germiston, South Africa (communication to the 
Secretary *).—Under ‘‘Classification’” on p. 44 the author is somewhat 
in error in describing the earlier classification methods. The inverted 
pyramidal spitzkasten were used merely to remove some of the water in 
the tailing pulp, although incidentally some slime was also carried over, 
and the underflow being reduced in volume was more easily handled in the 
sand collector vats where the main separation of sand from slime took 
place. 

On pp. 46 and 50 the author reférs to the use of the vacuum 
sand filter table as being a method for obtaining clean sand. Obviously 
this cannot be the case, as the filter table merely dewaters the clean sand 
previously obtained by cone classification. The sand being thus freed 
from water is then ready for cyanide treatment, without fear of compli- 
cations arising through the introduction of cyanide solution into the 
mill water. The author when discussing the separation of sand from slime 
somewhat confuses the question by introducing the classification of pulp 
for tube milling into the same paragraph. When analyzed, the state- 
ment in question appears to mean that the separation of sand from slime 
was to be effected in large cones in the same way as with those already in 
use with sand filter tables, except for the use of water at the apex of the 
cones in the former case. For its proper treatment, sand should in any 
case be free from slime, to the extent at least that layers and lumps do 
not exist, but the author is in error in holding that “an imperfect knowl- 
edge of classification, or a failure to recognize its importance, made this 
scheme (i.e., the treatment of sand in the collecting vat) impracticable.” 
That the classification in the light of later knowledge was imperfect is 
true, but an equally important cause for the abandonment of sand 
treatment in the same vat as collected was the fact that gold in 
solution was lost. Quite apart from any accidents due to solution being 
pumped on to a vat with leaching pipe or overflow doors open to water 
storage vats, or similar accidents by which gold-bearing cyanide solution 
entered the mill water, there were the difficulties of removing the gold- 
bearing cyanide moisture from the inch or so of sand usually left in 
the filter bottom when a vat is emptied of sand. The cocoanut matting 
and jute forming the filtering medium were similarly saturated, while the 
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bottoms of steel vats are irregular and a series of solution pools formed. 
It was only when regular and systematic samplings and assays of mill 
water were made that these losses of gold were appreciated. I well 
remember my attempts, in 1899, to remove gold-bearing cyanide solution 
from the filter bottoms of collector vats by repeated small water washes. 
Although the washing reduced the loss appreciably, the extra labor and 
expense were considerable. It was impossible to absorb these washings 


Into the plant as the moisture of discharged residue was the same as 


collected sand, so the liquid after precipitation was run to waste with 
consequent loss of water. This solution, by the way, was rendered acid 
before precipitation on iron or zinc, and the gold recovered in a precipi- 
tation plant set aside for the purpose. The mill service water, on the 
plant referred to, as in most earlier and some existing plants, was stored 
in earthen dams, and the loss by seepage of gold-bearing water must have 
been considerable. Although various precautions may be taken against 
the loss of mill water, such as the use only of vats for storage, and against 
the introduction of gold-bearing cyanide solution into the circuit water, 
these only minimize the evil and the fact still remains that the milling 
will be done in a dilute cyanide solution. The question then naturally 
arises as to what is the real objection to milling in cyanide solution. 
[ have searched in vain for a pronouncement by the author on this matter, 
where he is treating an ore yielding so high a proportion of its gold con- 
tents by amalgamation and which gold, as he rightly points out on p. 
37, is only commercially recoverable on plates. 

The real objection to milling in cyanide solution on the Witwatesrand 
is that since the ore yields so high a recovery by amalgamation, indi- 
cating relative coarseness, the treatment of the ore by cyanide only would 
naturally be prolonged, expensive and imperfect. Should amalgamation 
be carried out nevertheless, complications due to corrosion of copper 
plates and dissolution of mercury arise. Both of these metals are sub- 
sequently precipitated on the zinc in the extractor boxes and result in base 
bullion, due to copper. Furthermore, crushing in cyanide solution 
renders it impossible to obtain accurate screen samples by reason of the 
presence of dissolved gold; and the cyanide goes on dissolving gold from the 
sample itself. It is an interesting fact that although a few mines did con- 
struct plants to mill in cyanide solution, one of the plants reverted to 
water, and no responsible engineer or metallurgist has since been bold 
enough to advise his principals to adopt this method. 


H. A. Wurrs, Springs, Transvaal (communication to the Secretary*). 
—It is, as the author points out in his valuable paper, a fact, that in 
many plants the “trommel washings” are allowed to become eyesores, 
but the simpler system of pumping the entire product direct to the tube- 
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mill circuit will avoid the extra expense of separation and small-scale 
treatment when one considers the relative distance of the points and the 
proportionately small amount of water. 

It is a matter of record that in stamp batteries the increase of weight 
has been developed concurrently with the increased use of tube mills, 
but independently and on its own merits. The satisfactory duty, ex- 
cellent running time, and freedom from breakages in the newer mills, 
such as the Modder Deep, with 2,000-lb. stamps, will probably go far . 
in removing some of the conservative prejudices mentioned by Mr. 
Bosqui. 

The success of the City Deep trial of the Nissen stamp cannot be 
entirely attributed to better feed distribution and discharge effects 
(published experiments on two-face discharge mortar boxes showed no 
advantages). Attention is directed to the treatment costs given by the 
author both before and after the increased capacity resulting from the 
addition of 16 Nissen stamps at Modder B. It will be observed that 
the only item of cost resisting the tendency to reduction caused by in- 
creased tonnage is that of milling, which has risen 1.3c. 

With reference to the provision for amalgamation in the new plans, 
it seems obvious that a great loss of head would be eliminated by passing 
the tube cone overflow over a separate top series of plates; three at the 
top and three at the bottom will effect the maximum amalgamation. 
This plan is followed at the Princess Estate and Gold Mining Co., Ltd., 
Modderfontein Deep Levels, Ltd., and Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Ltd., but elsewhere reliance is placed upon ample cone capacity and 
the underflow only is passed over three plates after going through the 
tube mill, while the overflow is passed direct to the cyanide works; both ' 
methods avoid the largely unnecessary elevation of considerable quan- 
tities of water, fine sand and slime involved in Mr. Bosqui’s scheme. h 

The most economical use of the tube mill is still receiving considerable 
attention though many points have been eliminated from the field of 
controversy. The running speed favored by Mr. Bosqui (28 r.p.m. 
for the 5 ft. 6-in. tube) is very close to the point of maximum production 
of — 90 grade per horsepower-hour consumed. There is, however, another 
interesting maximum, which is that of capacity or greatest production 
of —90 material per tube. This speed, 31 to 32 r.p.m., is the more 
likely to be adopted as it involves but little waste of power, which is, after 
all, not the only item of cost. 

The latest Osborne bar liner coming largely into use has the upright 
bar held in position on top of instead of between the flat bars, as il- 
lustrated in this paper. This allows longer life for the more expensive 
radial steel bars and the reduction in crevice capacity is reflected in the 
saving of amalgam caught therein. We are still looking for the ideal 
liner which must be cheap and durable, have a good grip on the pebble 
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load, be easily and quickly renewed, and cause no locking up of gold 
in the form of amalgam, in crevices. 

The tube-mill scoop has now passed the experimental stage and is 
giving satisfaction, but it would be interesting to know whence the author 
derives the “sloping line of discharge” from inlet to scoop. The level 
of pulp is surely as horizontal as in the old tubes, though the height is 
considerably reduced. The “whole hog” peripheral discharge had 
only one defender at the early date referred to.1® 

The scheme presented for collection and treatment of sand in ful- 
filment of the author’s undertaking to ‘evolve a simpler method than 
the filter table” suffers from even graver disadvantages than the other 
well-known efforts to eliminate the table itself (the patented feature) 
from the whole system used under that title. 

Mr. Bosqui’s idea of treating a charge with cyanide solution in the 
same vat in which it is collected by water, re-introduces the identical 
defect which finally caused the abandonment of double treatment on the 
Rand, referred to by Mr. Bosqui. In that case also, the consequent 
contamination of the mill water by cyanide, and the inevitable, con- 
tinuous loss of gold was aggravated by the occasional accidental heavy 
losses caused by allowing the cyanide solution to run into a vat still 
being filled by water-borne sand. These losses were doubtless better 
known than advertised; nevertheless the re-introduction of such pos- 
sibilities is a retrograde step in defiance of the more modern practice 
which encourages only one method of getting cyanide solution into the 
mill water-stream, 7.e., with a bucket. The new plants of the Barnato 
group now working, such as the Van Ryn Deep, Ltd., keep the collecting 
and treatment vats separate and double wash the sand to free it from 
colloidal slime, getting a better effect from the added water than can be 
possible in the single-stage hydraulic separation advocated in this paper. 

Why this conservatism with regard to the sand filter table? True, 
it is a local invention, yet this method is coming into extended use, and 
experience on mines such as the East Rand, the Princess Estate, the 
Geduld Proprietary, the Modder Deep, and the City & Suburban 
Mining & Estate Co., Ltd., warrants a belief in its future. At the 
Geduld and Princess the conversion of old plants enabled a true comparison 
to be made and the improvement in sand residues in strictly comparative 
experiments on a working scale of 0.05 dwt. at the Princess was much 
more than confirmed at the Geduld, where there was a greater margin 
to work on. 

With the sand filter table system the dewatered sand is pumped 
in a stream of weak cyanide solution to the collecting vat where the 
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treatment is also finished and every particle of sand must come into 
contact with cyanide solution, which is not inevitably the case with any 
other method. Thus we get the advantages of a preliminary “weak 


wash” which formerly had to be discontinued because of the time lost, 


while now the sand is under treatment half an hour after it has left the 
tube-mill plates. 

As far as capital cost is concerned, even with treatment in collect- 
ing vats, no great saving can possibly be shown if it be recollected that 
a longer time of treatment. will of necessity be required with a water- 
collected charge, so that more vats must be installed than are required in 
the safer filter table method. As regards cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion, a reference may be made to an extract from the official report on 
the filter table at the City Suburban.1®° The excellent results there shown 
with regard to light cost and increased extraction serve to confirm the 
general experience and justify the adoption of the sand filter table sys- 
tem on the fine new plant at the Modderfontein Deep, the most recent 
on these fields. In this last instance, of course, no comparison with 
older systems is possible, but the results obtained were better than an- 
ticipated from the preliminary small-scale tests made. 

The Dorr collecting vat for slime may have the attributed disadvan- 
tage of not being a local engineering product, but so far the real reasons 
for its absence on modern Rand plants are as follows: (1) The increased 
capacity for a given area is small, as pointed out by Mr. Bosqui. (2) 
The extra moisture contained in the underflow involves a loss of about 
2c. per ton for cyanide alone (required to bring this extra water up to 
treatment strength). The figure given by the author for moisture in 
settled slime in the ordinary collector (50 per cent.) is much too high, and 
modern plants easily secure a reduction to 40 per cent., and still lower 
figures are obtained when much very fine sand is present. The use of 
70-ft. vats in place of the 56-ft. mentioned is also becoming general in 
pursuit of the successful “large unit” policy. (3) The increased capital 
and running costs of the Dorr vat have insufficient advantages over the 
simple method now in use. 

The Butters filter system, for the introduction of which our thanks are 
largely due to Mr. Bosqui, is highly appreciated and would have much 
more extended use if the slime here were generally of higher value than it 
is. The extra cost is balanced only by the higher extraction when the 
original slime value is in the neighborhood of 2 dwt. Take for example 
the Princess Estate where the average value of the residue is under 10c. 
and many other mines where it is under 20c., the undissolved gold account- 
ing for more than half of this. In such cases it is clear that the quoted 
running cost of 6c. to 8c. will leave little margin to pay for the extra 
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capital cost involved. This process is very successful at the Geduld with — 
slime of initial value of 3.5 dwt. and where, by the way, the only continu- 
ous use of air-lift vats on current slime is as yet practiced, beside the new 
plant at the Modder Deep. The East Rand Proprietary Mine vats are 
used for accumulated slime at present. 

The economy in zinc consumption claimed for the Merrill press is: 


‘not warranted by the figures quoted (0.152 and 0.154 lb. per ton of solu- 


tion). The average figure for the Rand is about 0.35 Ib. per ton of 
pulp and on some plants 0.25 lb. is maintained. This worked out 
on a 24 to 1 pulp, the usual ratio, would be 0.14 lb. and 0.10 lb., re- 
spectively, per ton of solution. Any economy per ton of pulp shown 
by the Merrill system must therefore be offset by reduced treatment, 
and the figures given for gold value of the residual solutions, being dis- 
tinctly poorer than those obtained with zinc shaving, contribute to the 
impression that this process, though not without valuable features, will 
have to seek a welcome elsewhere. 

While it must not be overlooked that the presence of zinc increases 
the stability of cyanide solutions to an extraordinary degree, there is 
the possibility of adopting some new method if it can show greater 
security of gold, ease of clean up, and reduction of space, combined 
with practically complete extraction of the gold value from very dilute 
solutions. 

_ It has frequently been a matter of regret to the Rand metallurgists 
that processes and devices apparently successful elsewhere, have proved 
unsuited to local conditions. Although fresh information of local or 
oversea origin and development will always be welcome, the present, 
“conservative” attitude of preferring actual trial to glowing verbal 
accounts will continue manifest in Rand metallurgical practice. 


Nortre.—For additional discussion of this paper see p. 965. 
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Slime Agitation and Solution Replacement Methods 
at the West End Mill, Tonopah, Nev.. 


BY JAY A. CARPENTER, * E. M., TONOPAH, NEV. 

Tuis paper deals with only one step in the treatment of ore at the 
West End mill; not because the other steps are repetitions of practice 
in other mills, but because in this particular step there is in use the Trent 
agitator. This device, although it has apparently failed in many mills, 
is here giving excellent service and has proved to be well adapted for 
making a thorough replacement of pregnant solution with a minimum 
amount of barren solution. The strong and weak points of this agitator, 
its present simple construction, and its use as a thickener for agitator or 
battery pulp are features of interest; but perhaps the point of greatest 
interest to the metallurgist in this day of continuous decantation 
is its use in a series of tanks for slime treatment by the replacement 
method. 

The agitating department of the West End mill consists of six redwood 
tanks, 24 ft. in diameter, 18 ft. high, each equipped with a Trent agitator, 
a centrifugal pump, and a motor. The pulp is transferred by a pump 
from the top of a flat-bottomed tank to a set of arms and nozzles in the 
bottom of the tank, at just sufficient pressure to cause the arms to 
revolve. Thestreams from the many nozzles keep the bottom of the tank 
clean, and these streams, coupled with the effect of the revolving mechanism 
and the ascending current, keep the pulp in constant motion and of 
constant gravity. 

These agitating tanks hold 90 tons of dry slime and 202 tons of 
solution with a 1.24 pulp, our ore having a specific gravity of 2.7. This 
capacity is about 10 per cent. in excess of the standard 15 by 45 ft. 
Pachuca tank. The tanks are connected in one series for continuous 
agitation, the pulp for each agitator being drawn by its pump through a 
branch suction from near the top of the preceding tank and delivered to 
the bottom of the tank by the agitator arms along with the regular pulp of 
that agitator. This method works automatically, since the flow through 
the branch suction varies directly with the difference in head of the two 
tanks. The chance for new pulp to pass out quickly is, therefore, much 
less than in many other systems of continuous agitation, since the new 
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pulp is delivered at the bottom of the tank, the discharge from the tank 
is near the top, and the ascending current is uniform and slow. 

The pulp is delivered to the first agitator of the series at a gravity of 
1.26 by a set of diaphragm pumps, which raise the pulp to a height of 10 ft. 
above the top of the battery-pulp thickeners, whence it flows first in an 
open launder and then in a pipe to the suction of the first agitator pump. 
At intervals in the open launder are placed pieces of battery screen at an 
angle, which, with those placed at the lip of the diaphragm pumps, catch 
and remove nearly all the lime scale, wood pulp, and like material from 
the slow-traveling thickened pulp. 

The pulp from the last agitator is raised by an air lift to a Dorr 
thickener, 28 ft. in diameter and 22 ft. deep, where the pulp is thickened 
before filtering. 

The slaked lime and half the lead acetate are added direct to the 
scoop box of the tube mills, while the greater portion of the cyanide and 
the rest of the lead acetate are added at the lip launder of the diaphragm 
pumps, and the remainder of the cyanide is added in the third agitator. 
For heating the pulp, live steam is introduced into three of the agitators, 
Nos. 1, 8, and 5, the purpose being to keep the temperature during 
agitation around 110° to 120° F., in order to hasten extraction and obtain 
good extraction with the use of lower-strength cyanide solutions. These 
high temperatures are readily maintained in a Trent agitator and are not 
uncomfortable to the operators, since the heavy coat of foam on the 
agitators acts as an insulating blanket, keeping the pulp from radiating 
its heat or moisture, as it does in many other types of agitators. The 
condensed steam adds to the tonnage of mill solution, but it freshens the 
solution by dilution of impurities and it is needed to replace the solution 
that is mechanically lost from the filter. 

Once a day, at 4 a.m., pulp samples are taken from agitators Nos. 
1, 3, 5, and 6, which are thoroughly washed and dried and made ready for 
the assayer at 7 a.m. Normally, these assays show respectively 50, 
25.5, 19, and 15 per cent. of the valuable content of the agitator heads. 

Air for the proper aeration of the pulp is compressed to 16 lb. in a 
compressor of 100 cu. ft. piston displacement, and is fed into the dis- 
charge pipe of the agitator pumps. By the time the air is discharged 
from the nozzles it is thoroughly dispersed in the pulp as minute air 
bubbles. These air bubbles slowly make their way to the surface and 
escape into the foam. This well-distributed aeration, in contrast to the 
short contact of pulp with air in any air-lift type of agitator, is much in 
favor of the Trent. The pumps of the agitators can be made to suck 
their own air by throttling the main pulp suction, butin a large installation 
_ it is probably more economical to use an air compressor. 

The original agitators as installed in 1911 were of the Trent underfeed 
type, with the large grit-proof bearing in the bottom of the tank and with 
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the arms fitted with 1534-in. nozzles. While these agitators gave 
excellent service, there was a gradual wear, which necessitated repairs on 
the grit-proof bearing, due to absorption of the air in the air chamber and 
consequent rise of slime pulp to the ball race. An occasional cleaning of — 
the nozzles was also necessary, due to their choking with bits of wood pulp, 
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‘Fig. 1.—Trent Aqirator, CARPENTER Typn, 


waste, and chips, as a nucleus, surrounded and packed tight by sand 
from the pulp. On a charge system these repairs could be taken care of 
easily when the tank was emptied, but when the continuous system was 
adopted it was necessary once in two or three months to empty each / 
agitator into the following unit by the aid of the transfer pump, and make 
these repairs, to avoid the danger of an agitator stopping at a time when 
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there was not room in the mill circuit to empty it. The author, after 
seeing a Trent agitator suspended from a ball race at the Tonopah 
- Extension mill, because the lower submerged ball race was worn out, 
conceived the idea and built a new type of this agitator which could be 
raised, cleaned, and dropped back into position without disturbing the 
pulp level in the tank. -It consisted of a ball race, on timbers over the 
center of the agitating tank, from which the agitator mast, built of 3-in. 
pipe, was suspended, a collar clamped around the upper projection of the 
pipe resting directly on the ball race (Fig.1). At the same time, the large 
upper and lower castings, weighing 800 lb., were discarded, and castings 
weighing 300 lb. were substituted, which were fitted with extra heavy pipe 
nipples to serve for the slip joint between the stationary pump discharge 
and the revolving arms. The upper nipple was of 8-in. pipe, 12 in. long, 
and was made bell-shaped at the bottom. The lower nipple was of 7-in. 
pipe, 10 in. long, chamfered at the top. These nipples, after a skim cut 
’ in the lathe, have 1é4-in. clearance between them and about a 9-in. 
contact, which allows only a small flow of pulp to pass between them, but 
permits the agitator to beraised 9in. before disengaging. Aneye bolt was 
fastened in the roof directly over the center of the tank, and by means of a 
chain block the agitator is readily raised above the top of the pulp, 
where every part of the agitator, excepting the 7-in. nipple in the base 
casting, can be inspected, cleaned, and repaired if necessary. Due to the 
balanced arms, the bell-shaped nipple, the plumbed point of support, and 
the guiding ball race, there is no difficulty in lowering the agitator and 
again engaging the nipples. The first agitator of this type was placed 
in commission on Oct. 20, 1913. On account of its lighter weight, it 
traveled faster and put very little weight on the ball race, as the upward 
reaction from the nozzles nearly counterbalanced the weight. It was 
raised, cleaned, and lowered with ease. The tank was emptied at first 
every couple of months to examine the nipple wear, which was found to be 
very small. The original pair of nipples, after 19 months’ service, are 
still in use and the wear has not affected the speed of the agitator. 
After a thorough trial this new type of agitator was placed in all the 
tanks at convenient times. It has never been necessary to empty an 
agitator tank because of failure of the agitator of this type to revolve or 
keep the pulp agitated. The oldest agitator of this type had operated 
10 months (on May 15, 1915) and three others nine months without 
lowering the pulp in the tank; and, judging from the speed of rotation and 
the feel of the bottom of the tank, they are good for months to come. 
When the agitator has been in operation for from four to eight weeks a rod 
drawn along the tank bottom will strike ridges, which are indications of 
choked nozzles. After raising the agitator and cleaning out an average 
of a half-dozen choked nipples, the agitator is lowered to within 6 in. of 
its usual depth until the cleaned nozzles have cut away the ridges. 
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These agitators have been shut down for hours at a time and have 
started off after a few minutes’ aid in making the first revolution. 

This new type of agitator has now been adopted by the Trent Co. as 
its standard design, adding to the previous good points of this agitator 
those of simplicity, durability, and reliability. 

The pump used on the agitator is a 4-in. centrifugal, driven by a 10- 
hp. motor. This pump, made by a local foundry, is lined, and has a 
white-iron open runner. The liners have given an average life of eight 
months and the runners and shafts of six months; the cost of upkeep 
of the pump is about $5 a month. At first, the pumps were driven at 
525 r. p.m. and required 6.5 hp. At present, the speed is 460 r. p. m., 
taking 5.8 hp., and keeping the pulp all of the same specific gravity 
with the aid of the 1.2 hp. used for compressed air. The speed can be 
dropped to 360 r. p. m. with good agitation, but not with the constant 
specific gravity desired for continuous agitation. There is often a 
false economy in cutting power costs of grinding or agitation a cent a ton, 
with a probable consequence of twice that loss in extraction. The actual 
power used, figured as motor input, is 7 hp. per agitator, or about 1 hp. 
for each 12 tons of ore or 42 tons of pulp. At the Goldfield Consoli- 
dated mill 200 tons of ore in a 1.5 to 1 pulp has been agitated for 714 
hp., or 1 hp. for 2624 tons of ore or 662 tons of pulp. 

Several of the earlier failures of the Trent agitator were due to 
too small an area of nozzle discharge and to improper sizes and speeds 
of the pumps used. The following tests will illustrate some of the 
points governing the Trent agitator. With the agitator equipped with 
15 34-in. nozzles, with the pump running at 450 r. p. m., and with 3 ft. 
of pulp in the tank, the pressure on the pump discharge was 734 lb. 
With the pump stopped, the pressure from the static head on the discharge 
was 1l¢lb. The actual increase of pressure, due to the pump, was 6% lb. 
With the pumprunning and the discharge valve slowly closed, the pressure 
increased to 15 lb. and the power decreased one-half. With the agitator 
run under similar conditions, but equipped with 114-in. nozzles, giving 
four times the discharge area, the pressure on the discharge pipe was 214 
lb., or only 1 lb. increase of pressure above the static head; yet the 
agitator turned at the same speed of 2 r. p. m. and the motor input of 
5.6 hp. remained the same. The reason for the power remaining the same 
is that a centrifugal pump, running at a given speed, takes approximately 
the same horsepower for a wide range of heads, but the efficiency, it is to be 
remembered, varies greatly within this same range. The reason for the 
agitator running at the same speed is that the greater volume pumped 
in the second case, acting under less pressure, exerted as much turning 
force as the lesser volume under greater head. 

Figuring from nozzle formula, the quantity discharged in the second 
case was twice that in the first case, giving, therefore, twice the upward 
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velocity in the tank. Thestronger the upward velocity, the more uniform 
the specific gravity of the pulp. It is evident, therefore, that a large 
nozzle area, with a pump designed for handling a large volume at a low 
head and slow speed, is the best combination, and such a pump, made along 
the lines of the modern Traylor sand pump, should not need repairs for 
a period of a year. In both the above cases, as the agitator was filled from 
3 ft. in depth to 17 ft., the pressure on the pump discharge increased, but 
nearly in the same amount as the static head, giving the same difference 
or actual working head, the same power, and the same agitator speed. 
Consideration of these points takes the successful installation of this 
agitator and its pump out of the realm of guesswork. 

At times, when the mill heads were high, it became necessary to replace 
pregnant with barren solution. The battery-tank solution fed to the 
glands of the pumps acted as an increasing diluent in the continuous 
circuit, but did not remove pregnant solution. The top suction of the 
agitator is about 4 ft. below the top of the tank, and by cutting off the 
air to the agitator this top 4ft. becomes a static thickener, ending abruptly 
in the moving pulp at the agitator suction line. The pulp in the tank 
from this line down will have a constant gravity without the aid of the air. 
A decanting pipe placed in this top 4 ft. of the agitator removed the preg- 
nant solution direct to the silver tank. The decanting of a full 3-in. 
pipe stream can begin 30 min. after the air is turned off. ; 

With a crowding of tonnage for several months to over 200 tons a day, 
which was beyond the capacity of the thickeners ahead of the agitators, 
the overflow of the four 8-ft. Callow cones in the concentrating department 
was diverted from the thickeners direct to a well, 2 ft.in diameter and 3 ft. 
deep, in the center of the above agitator, which was No. 2 in the series. 
This pulp was very thin and contained the lightest particles of the ore; 
yet, with all this pulp flowing into the top, this agitator delivered the mill 
flow of ore in a thicker pulp and of a lower value of solution to No. 3 
agitator than it received from No. 1, and, while keeping its pulp in 
constant agitation for 14 ft. of its depth, it delivered a clear stream of 
pregnant solution to the silver tank. At another time for several months, 
with less tonnage but a higher grade of ore, No. 4 agitator was fitted with 
an overflow launder, and a well, 2 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. deep, to take the 
feed from No. 3 agitator. The agitator was run without air, with top 
suction closed, bottom suction open, and a bottom discharge to No. 5 
agitator. The pulp entered the agitator at 214 to 1, and was discharged 
at 1 to 1 to agitator No. 5, where barren solution was added. The 
extraction in the tank remained the same as before, when it had air, which, 
in my opinion, was due to the fact that the greatest extraction had taken 
place by the time it reached this agitator, and the air included in the 
pulp was sufficient for extraction. I have known a Dorr thickener, placed 
in the middle of a series of agitators, to make a greater extraction than the 
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preceding agitator. However, when the air has been cut off No. 1 Trent 
agitator in our series, only half the usual extraction has been made. 
The No. 4 agitator pump on this work was cut to 340 r. p. m., taking 
3.5 hp.; yet the agitator started up in its 1.45 pulp after a shutdown as 
rapidly as the other agitators with only 1.25 pulp. The reason for this 
is that as the gravity increases the viscosity also increases, hindering 
the settlement of the heavier sandy particles, which are further handi- 
capped by a diminished difference in gravity between themselves and the 
surrounding pulp. On this basis, with a proper thickening of the pulp, 
pyrite concentrate can be readily agitated in a Trent agitator, as is being 
dcne at present at the Original Amador Consolidated Mines Co. mill at 
Amador, Cal. 

The next and final step in replacing of solutions was proposed to us 
by L. C. Trent, the inventor of the agitator. The idea was to feed to the 
agitator pump a ton of barren solution for each ton of ore fed to the tank, 
to overflow from the tank the whole tonnage of solution fed to it, and to 
discharge a 1 to 1 pulp from the bottom of the tank, the solution in which 
should be the barren solution fed to the pump. This was to be secured 
by feeding the new pulp to a distributing umbrella on the surface of 
the pulp in order to feed it in a thin sheet, traveling nearly horizontally, 
and by having the bottom suction draw pulp from all over the tank by 
means of a perforated bustle pipe inside the tank, these two doing away 
with all strong currents. A bypass between the discharge and the suc- 
tion of the pump would regulate the speed of the agitator, and a series of 
manifold valves would regulate the flow of barren solution to the pump. 
A 1 to 1 pulp would be established in the bottom 6 ft. of the tank, and 
above this a sharp change to thin pulp, and then to clear solution at the 
top of the tank. The new pulp entering the tank would enter on the 
surface, only causing a ripple. The solid content would settle through 
the clear zone into the thick pulp below, but the solution would overflow 
into the launder, since there would be no downward current, due to the 
fact that as much solution was introduced at the bottom of the tank as was 
removed. Tor a similar reason, the solution fed in at the bottom would 
find no rising current, and, being mixed with the pulp, would be discharged 
as an integral part of the discharge pulp. By this method, the inventor 
reasoned that it would easily be possible to make a 90 per cent. replace- 
ment of the dissolved silver entering the tank. 

At the time of this visit, every agitator was needed for agitation 
purposes, the canvas-leaf filter was doing good work, and, lastly, we 
had little faith in making a high replacement of pregnant solution by this 
method, for all the many efforts along this line had been failures; and it 
was generally conceded that the diffusion of solutions of equal gravity 
took place so quickly and so completely that such a scheme was not 


practical. However, these replacers were installed at the Gold Cross and - 
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Imperial Reduction Co. plants near Ogilby, Cal., and news of their suc- 
cessful operation came to us not only from the company headquarters, 
but from the traveling fraternity of millmen looking for a job. 

In February, 1915, with a decrease in tonnage, No. 4 agitator was 
fitted up for a trial as a replacer. With the agitator filled with 1.20 
specific gravity pulp, containing 203 tons of solution assaying 7 oz. silver, 
the feed of pulp and the air were cut off, and the bottom suction opened. 
Three hours later, when the pulp in the bottom of the tank reached 1.36 
specific gravity, a flow of barren solution, assaying 0.13 oz. silver per ton, 
was admitted to the pump at the rate of about 3tonsanhour. At the 
end of 12 hr. the gravity at 4 ft. from the bottom was 1.36, at 8 ft., 
1.11, and at 12 ft., clear; and the solution assays were 3.94, 4.57, and 6.97 
oz., respectively. In 36 hr. there had been added a little over 100 tons 
of solution, and the specific gravity at 4 ft. from the bottom was 1.34; 
at 8 ft., cloudy; at 12 ft., cloudy, and the overflow clear; and the solution 
assays were 1.79, 2.52, 6.21, and 6.6 oz., respectively. Since there was no 
discharge from the tank, the addition of barren solution had to be slow 
to keep from thinning the pulp in the bottom of the tank. The replacing 
action is distinctly shown by the assays. At the end of this time pulp 
feed and pulp discharge were started into and from the replacer. The 
results of the next two days’ work are shown in Table I. 

The sharp reduction in the value of the ore, due to the extraction 
made in the replacer, makes it difficult to calculate the efficiency of the 
replacement, but, since most of the ore is in the bottom 6 ft. of the tank in 
the barren-solution zone, it is probably true that most of the dissolved 
silver goes out with the discharged solution. 

During the second day there was more solution discharged from the 
tank than barren solution fed into the pump, and the effect is shown by the 
assays. 

On the third day the agitator slowed down, and shutting the bypass 


‘did not increase the speed; yet the turning pressure of a man’s hands on 


the ball race would turn the agitator faster. It pointed clearly to a 
choked suction pipe, which, with an inventor’s optimism, was submerged 
under 12 ft. of pulp. Not being able to continue the experiment, the 
top suction was opened and the agitator started off at 3 r.p.m. The 
result of the experiment demonstrated that a barren zone could be main- 
tained in the bottom of the tank and a high percentage of replacement 
made, but it also showed that the capacity of the 24-ft. tank was limited 
to 60 tons of ore per day at a 214 to 1 dilution, in order to keep a clear 
overflow, and proved that the mechanical arrangement was defective. 
To improve the mechanical defects, the author designed both a new 
arrangement for the incoming pulp and a new suction for the replacer 
pump. Instead of the umbrella, a well, 2 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. deep, 


‘ was placed at the center of the tank around the mast. The bottom was 
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made solid and the sides perforated with 34-in. holes. An arm was put 
on the mast, which kept the bottom of the well clear. ; 

The suction of the pump was carried around the outside of the tank as : 
a bustle pipe, with the diameter proportioned to the flow. Twelve 
114-in. branches entered the tank at the floor level and ended at varying 
lengths in upturned ells. Each branch suction was connected to the 
main pipe by a plug cock, and each had a 34-in. connection for testing 


the flow and for connecting high-pressure water if it was choked. : 
On Mar. 5, 1915, the replacer was started again with these changes. , 
The new well still introduced the incoming pulp horizontally, but below ; 
the surface, giving a greater distance down to the slime line at the over- 7 
flow launder. The new suction made it possible to test and keep open the : 
12 suction ports at all times, and left nothing inside the tank to give 
trouble. The agitator, being the new style, was capable of being raised ; 
out of the tank for cleaning the nozzles, and for repairs if necessary, and ; 
dropped back without affecting the solution zones in the tank. In 
starting the experiment, the introduction of the barren solution, as before, j 
gradually established a barren zone, or, rather, in this case, a zone of low j 
TaBLeE I : 
Pulp Feed 7 
: 13 Ft. 
- Overflow Solution Wales 
Time Rati Ore Solution 
Date Shift Solu. 3 
GPav, tion | Os (On dp iiss. ace lo 
Tay, Z. | Z. Zz. Z. 
to Total Total Total | Spec.) . 
Ore | Tons} per | Gs. | Tons] per | Gg, | Tons! per |'Gs. \Grav.| Per 
et . Pale bse BREEN etre be : 
First Test: ‘ 
1/28 3-11 | 1.24] 2.25 4.90| 122] 51.2) 7.91) 405] 70.0) 6.66| 466, 1.05) 5.66 
1-7 1.23| 2:37| 21.9] 4.56| 100) 51.8| 7:41 384| 61.0| 6.60| 402) 1.05| 5.63 
78 1.21] 2.63} 24:2) 4:14) 100) 63.8 7.02) 448) 50.0) 6.47) 323| 1.05 
OF Oe Noe ie CaN ere .8| 4,68} 322|166.8| 7.42) 1,237|181.0| 6.58| 1,191|.....|...... 
1/29° 3-11 |"i.19|"2:95| 18:1] 4:02] 72| 53.1) 6.82] '362| 74:0| 6.36| '471| 1.06, 6.29 
11-7 1.21| 2:63} 18.6] 4.49] 83) 49.1) 6.88 338| 34.0| 6.35 216, 1.06| 6.50 
7-8 1.20| 2:78] 21:5] 4:41) 95] 59:9] 6.82| 408] 50.0| 6.83| 341| 1.06| 6.59 
Bee as cnc) ea 58.2| 4.31) 250|162.1) 6.83) 1,108/158.0| 6.50 1,028).....)..... ' 
Second Test: 
3/7: 24 br. | 1.25) 2.15] 63.6] 2.23] 142/108.0 5.62) 607|120.0| 4.40, 530) 1.07| 4.59 
3/8 7-8 1.261 -9,15) 29. 7)2.5-f> sao 49.0 6.84)... BD. Ota ee ges 1.00) tat 
11 | 1.22| 2:60] 21.5|.....|..... 54.0, 6.84|..... Bl Ole ona tae 1.001, Sapek 
11-7 1, S0|: 2ST} LO Bl idea tie tie 44:0) 6.84]... 45.0 ce taote eS RAR > Sp 
24hr. | 1.23) 2.34) 62.8) 2.32} 146/147.0) 6.84| 1,005/146.0| 5.20; 760)..... 5.24 
$/0 4 7-8 1123] 3:37] 19.0]... .Je.00. £5 OM so tes sre Roe eh ee, 
8-11 ~ | 1:21| 2:63] 17.9|.....|..... AZO) 9 hse he Tate kd cal eae JR TIS coon 
Met oh) .28\ B287/\16 Blown ace aes ABO Fesnaliragolads sale cakels sens LOL Shot 
2a Sv Ra cee 53.4| 2.32) 124/130.0] 6.80| 882/155.0| 5.60| 866)..... 5.72 
B/10.+7-8 120) 2: 7ar 18 sBle etait 45.017: leads waicaloee wade kava ee 2 eee 
eV ip} 11.201) 95 78). 8; Mica vo thin fon B8.0), ov se eats sb oa tieinest eel: peal 
11-7 1.19] 2:95} 20:6)..20.[..25: GL Ols.coh dito ehecp vel regan {00a 
OGhrs | ore ities 56.5] 2.24) 126/159.0| 5.66] 900184.0 5.30 970...... 5.28 
re 73 1.18} 3.13| 18.0] 2:24] 40] 56.0/ 5.62] 314] 55.0| 5.39| 296|..... 5.30 
otals: 
First Test......|..0..[.006 127.0| 4.50} 572/328.9| 7.13] 2,345|339.0| 6.54/2,219|.....|...... 
Second Test... .|. 22.0]. 021, 254.3| 2.30] 585|600.0| 6.18| 3,708/660.0| 5.17|3,416|.....|...... 
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grade at the bottom, increasing in valueupwardinthetank. This suggests 
a method for very small plants, such as used on old dumps, of using the 
replacer as a thickener first, an agitator second, and lastly as a replacer, 
discharging after making a second replacement with water. After estab- 
lishing the barren zone, the feed into and discharge from the replacer 
were started, and the results obtained are shown in Table I. 

A detailed study of the table brings out many interesting features of 
the replacer. A feed of replacing solution considerably in excess of 
discharge solution for the period of a shift results in a marked lowering of 
the solution value in the thick pulp and a decrease in that of the thin 
pulp, while the opposite condition of feed will increase the value likewise. 
The sharp change in the silver content of the solution is between the 
thick 1 to 1 pulp and the thin pulp above it, for the reason that the 
diffusion in the thin pulp is rapid. Hence, there is no advantage, in 
installing a replacer, in having any more depth above the 6 ft. of thick 
pulp than is necessary for the settling of the ore. It is possible to dis- 
charge the pulp thicker than 1 to 1, but it takes more power applied to 
the pump to turn the agitator. With a positive drive overhead, taking 


TaBLE I—Continued. 


Pulp Discharge 
9 Ft. Valve | 4 Ft. Valve -| Replacing Solu- 
Ore | Solution ;uon 
Ratio 
Spec. Soluti 
Oz. Oz. |Gray.t Soutien Oz Oo Oo 
Spec Spec. : to Ore * |Total 2. |Total 2- | Total 
er per Tons er Tons er Tons] per 

Grav on |GFAaV-| Ton a Oz. ai Oz. Ton Oz. 

1.29 | 4.99 | 1.41} 2.41 | 1.38} 1.29 4.13 21| 6.6) 2.10 14} 14.0] 0.20) 3.0 
1.23 | 4.04 | 1.43) 2.34 | 1.45) 1.03 10.2) 4.17 42) 10.4) 2.22 23| 18.7} 0.20) 3.7 
1.07 | 4.88 | 1.42} 2.40 | 1.42) 1.13 26.5) 4.01 106} 30.0] 2.17 65} 20.2) 0.23) 4.6 
MRM Meee ete ha-siWoreie os) a ioke: Vacs Poseie-aifleve sale ass 1.8] 4.07 169 2.19} 102) 52.9) 0.21) 11.3 
1.06 | 6.04 | 1.45) 3.00 | 1.43; 1.10 21.4) 4.02 87) 23.6) 2.60 61; 16.3) 0.27) 4.4 
1.07 | 6.25 | 1.49} 3.20 | 1.46) 1.00 22.9! 3.93 90| 22.9) 2.73 62] 15.3} 0.29) 4.4 
1.09 | 6.25 | 1.45) 3.10 | 1.42} 1.13 3.91 114 2.60 85} 25.0) 0.29} 7.5 
aloo Gt o.o8lESensl | beobdd nec so lotecoccan 73.8) 3.95 291| 79.4| 2.62) 208) 56.6).....| 16.3 
1.17°'| 4.44 | 1:47) 1.83 | 1.46} 1.00 43.4) 1.70 74| 43.4) 1.52 66] 50.4) 0.16) 8.0 
1 ps ee AE AO erctotereys 1.43) 1.08 DOB iisrers cetera lke saneavs 24.4) 1.30 3225. /bleten sealer 
ON to teatebes< IAGO Seties ind 460 22-00 DA SON crass ies l|\olevstare 24.0) 1.52 SOQ IS Aiton leet 
a4 A WG Se ee 5 ef 1.48) 0.94 ZO A lie cuetchais'lloietarers 19.2) 1.58 30)" 202) weal oretepe 
sae AGO seme els OL altaetersaillerealeielaterc'|| OF o2| doe 129 .2| 1.46 98} 67.0| 0.16} 10.7 
ATO} ert SCL Be sirrog 1.46; 1.00 LOS aelecve ohecetsteie 19.5) 1.63 3223915 kim liens 
TA siete IASI Sac) 1548). 0.94 WS Pol eneteusnetss|/sasi erste 12.5) 1.72 Ah ek Olen cecal aera 
ELON eerserers TAS ines cas 1.49} 0.92 TBs) orercRaio hencaenne 12.2) 1.70 DOD UG ikreen interes 
aietscevs BLGa Mia aehee eS Gules aoe |steleeler nel 4000) 1592 89| 44.2) 1.68 74| 70.5) 0.15} 10.5 
Sete orialifstenstorale llererpreus lis sistas. 1.48} 0.94 LS cOlpueeenl|e ese ne te.De £9), LOO lice ooleetrea 
De RGH IMT eloie lok sues iahee-ses 1.47) 0.95 QLD ee ceteeer elo 0) L645; Py Aer eli) ere aAcnr 
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very little power, the pulp could be discharged as an 0.8 to 1 pulp or 
thicker with better replacing results. 

In order to calculate the replacement of solutions in these tests, two 
methods are used as checks: First, dividing the ounces overflowed by 
the ounces fed; second, dividing the ounces discharged by ounces fed. 
However, before doing this, the ounces extracted from the ore and 
the ounces fed in with the replacing solution should be divided between 
the ounces overflowed and ounces discharged. These two items amount 
to considerable in our tests, because we were not equipped to add barren 
solution, and, secondly, the ore still lacked sufficient agitation to be ready 
for filtering. Since the replacing solution is fed to the bottom of the tank, 
and assays show that it remains there as a partly barren zone, and since 
over 90 per cent. of the ore is in the bottom half of the tank and a large 
part of it incontact with the barren replacing solution, itis fair to presume 
that over 80 per cent. of the replacing solution and ore extraction go out in 
the discharge and 20 per cent. reaches the overflow. 

In the first test, 27 oz. of silver was introduced with the replacing 
solution, and 112 oz. of silver was yielded to the solutions by the ore, or a 
total of 139 oz., 20 per cent. of which is 28 oz. and 80 per cent. 111 oz. 
Silver to the amount of 2,345 oz. was fed with the pulp solution, and of 
this 2,219 oz. less 28 oz. was overflowed, giving 93.2 per cent. replacement. 
Figuring by the second method, of the 2,345 oz. of silver fed, only 310 oz. 

“less 111 oz. of it was discharged, giving 91.5 per cent. replacement. 

In the second test 43 oz. of silver was introduced with the replacing 
solutions and 158 oz. of silver derived from the ore. The silver fed with 
the pulp solution was 3,708 oz. and of this 3,416 oz. less 40 oz. was over- 
flowed, giving 93.2 per cent. replacement. Figuring by the second 
method, of the 3,708 oz. fed, only 335 oz. less 160 oz. of it was discharged, 
giving 95.3 per cent. replacement. 

In actual practice there is always a little silver in the replacing 
solution, and, as has been found in the continuous-decantation method, 
there is always an extraction from the ore, no matter how long it has been 
treated before decantation. These items were considered in the fore- 
going calculations, as they were exceptionally high under our conditions. 
Again, in the tests, 11 per cent. more replacing solution was added than 
was discharged, which could be done with the final water replacing, due 
to the building up of solution tonnage. 

However, it was established to our satisfaction: 

1. That replacing with the Trent apparatus is practicable. 

2. That it is easy to control and regulate the replacer; the one im- 
portant factor being to regulate the solution fed to the pump and that 
discharged from the replacer. In a plant designed for this system this 
would be a much easier matter than in our case. 

3. That on a quick-settling pulp it would handle a remarkably ee 
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tonnage as far as adding the necessary barren solution is concerned, but 
that on a pulp carrying a fair percentage of light, flocculent slime it is 
limited in tonnage to the rate at which the light, flocculent slime will 
settle in a neutral or no-current tank. In a Dorr thickener there is a 
downward current to aid settling. At the new mill at Aurora, Nev., the 
light slime hardly settled in a Dorr thickener, and practically remained in 
suspension in the Trent replacer. 

4. That mechanically the replacer worked very satisfactorily, but 
that changes could be made to cut down the power consumed and yet 
make the rotating action more positive. 

5. That with a mixture of Tonopah ores, 60 tons of ore ina 214 to 1 
pulp, with 60 tons of replacing solution, was all that a replacer 24 ft. in 
diameter and 18 ft. high could handle with a clear overflow and a1 to 1 
discharge. 

The use of this agitator forreplacer experiments necessitated bypass- 
ing all but 60 tons past this agitator, and caused a loss in extraction that 
made it necessary to stop the experiment without a working test extending 
over a few weeks’ time; but the author believes the same results would 
have continued, as everything about the installation was capable of easy 
adjustment and repair. 

Before changing back to an agitator, the replacer was run as an 
ordinary thickener with a 1 to 1 discharge, all replacing solution and 
gland water being cut off the pump, and the speed of the agitator cut to 
one revolution in 5 min. Hose lines were strung to add a large tonnage 
of solution to the 60 tons of ore in a 2144 tol pulp. Torun asa thickener 
and make 90 per cent. replacement with a 1 to 1 discharge, the 60 tons 
of ore would have to be diluted to a 10 to 1 pulp by the addition of 450 
tons of barren solution to the 150 tons of pregnant solution. About a 
7 to 1 pulp was all that could be supplied without interfering with mill 
operations, but the slime line rose rapidly from 4 ft. below the surface up 
to the overflow launder. The 60 tons capacity of the replacer had ap- 
peared disappointing, but the test showed it to be a good tonnage on this 
particular ore compared with replacement by dilution; but it also con- 
firmed the author’s conviction that on an ore containing considerable 
flocculent slime the various replacing methods will have astrong rival in 
the older leaf and pressure filters that make an easily washed cake from 


- the mixture of the flocculent and sandy components of the ore. 


The great advantage of the replacer over the thickener-dilution 
method is in the smaller installation required, and the small amount 
of barren solution required compared with the large tonnage of barren 
and partly barren solution of the dilution method. 

The main drawback to the replacer system has been, first, lack of 
faith in its principles, and second, lack of faith in its mechanical features. 

To one who has operated the replacer it is easy to understand that in a 
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1 to 1 and thicker pulp, the pulp is so thick that the ore and solution are 
approaching a solid, and that the viscosity of the pulp is so great that the 
solution is not free to move about amid the ore particles, but, rather, is 
constrained to move with them; and that, once the barren solution is 
whipped into the pulp by the pump, it tends to remain locked up in it. 
The pump is of such a size that the difference in specific gravity between 
its suction and its discharge is only a couple of hundredths, so that the 
discharge pulp has no tendency to rise in the tank. This explains why 
the Trent method is a success and why other methods of adding the re- 
placing solution directly into the bottom of a tank have failed. 

The last year has brought about a marked improvement in mechan- 
ical simplicity and reliability in the mechanism of the replacer. One 
strong objection to it, compared with the dilution system, is the power 
required to operate it. However, this does not seem excessive when one 
considers the saving of the power that is consumed in handling and pre- 
cipitating the large tonnages of solution required by the dilution methods. 
The author believes the power consumption of the replacer can be made 
nearly as low as that required by the equivalent number of thickeners, by 
the simple device of not depending entirely upon the pump to rotate the 
agitator, but to drive the agitator from overhead. by a worm drive similar 
to that of the Dorr thickener and to use the pump more as a mixer and 
circulator of pulp, running it at a slower speed and with larger nozzles 
on the agitator. Our experience was that it required about 3 hp. on the 
motor to turn the agitator at only 1 r. p. m. in a 1 to 1 pulp, when 
a man with a 1-ft. leverage on the mast could turn it with ease. Why, 
then, should pump nozzle velocity be relied upon to turn the agitator 
when its proper function should be that of mixing the barren solution into 
the pulp and giving only the turning effect derived from that function? 
The pump, with a slower speed and lower working head, should need only 
annual repairs. 

With these modifications, the author believes that the replacer will 
become an accepted machine in the treatment of slime that is not too 
colloidal in its nature. 
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The Tonopah Plant of the Belmont Milling Co. 


BY A, H. JONES,* TONOPAH, NEV. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue Belmont mill at Tonopah, Nev., was designed and constructed 
by the Belmont staff. Ground was broken in August, 1911, and milling 
operation started July 25, 1912. The metallurgical flow sheet, and the 
machinery adapted to carrying out operations in accordance with this 
plan, were decided upon from experience gained in the treatment of 
Belmont mine ores at the old Belmont mill at Millers, Nev. 

The detail drawings were made by the engineering staff of the Tonopah- 
Belmont Development Co., under the supervision of Otto Wartenweiler, 
who also had direct charge of the construction, consulting with the 
General Superintendent of the company, Frederick Bradshaw, and the 
writer. 


TaBLE I.—Construction Costs, Belmont Mill 


F . Buildings Machinery, 
one ie and ee 
Machinery rection, 
Walls sod Founda- Piping, Totals 
ti zt tions Frames Covering Wiring, 
BODE Belting, Etc. 


| | | 
Crusher plant... wot hess 5-35 a $21,174.96) $33,170.67 


Inclined conveyor. 


Precipitation system....... 
Briquetting plant......... 
Air compressor............ 
Wilter plantac c.cstedes. oe 


Battery bins........ ee , : 
canned Wie atele ite of at iphes| Dickies Mas cos lee SNA bats 124 Nine capa teen Rn Re tea ae 36,873.06 45,670.88 
Muabermlls;AnG GlASHIMEESsecc} cc e's sib Dela | Spl SOSOBNs cieig sc rereye eileste se ello oue.e ele 40,127.89) 43,308.84 
Callow GOne@S\ 6:..25.0 5106 #8 40 Oa Tecra ean OOS ic asretethe co cletesl cehaverecs Buy eh 856.63) 882.65 
NE ONCEMECARING DIAITb sas peicvellicnicien Seances ce OOS. 2a) scncsueecean ere gers. aiel a sw goes 11,356.35) 13,019.58 
Concentrate house...... att 623.27 602.10 2,106.66 
WP) OUT MTOR OLA are Cayce cle ilicue a aicNoravelei eh me LL p20 0c OS liaveyere oveine ecaillie. 0:9 abe,euexs 15,034.53) 26,332.51 
Gurenlang SV ALENIM is ar neces 6 rel) LACE SUNS 5 cite sais 3 shes: roots vs elvis as 6,846.05 6,993.86 
FATES AP AGALION Ete a eccteee ere ial min OL ON Wy DO Mes SOs, car sh oc aireh ap op'\as||01s fey clle silos econis 25,257.89] . 29,507.40 
Slarityinweewiera ste cate tiac sc eiircle sell ald OS a HOS >. che gist ahs. sai lts eval ete oor. t.6 8,573.87 10,403.50 
rT eee 29,581.02 30,020.07 
RREGNOLY x cre ga hale «it's a ane wie 2,292.80 7,548.79, 16,067.83 

i fuel-oil 

fe so1.11, 7909.28 9.01.17 
3,362.39 3,371.95 
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Tank-heating system...... 
Transformer house........ 


i 753.30 305.85) 1,070.15 
Beene ee es 1,191.93, 339.36, 4810.69 
SS LOLET OOM nines tho erie cass aie 1,315. 73) 152.04 4,794.81 
Inclined railway.......... 203.41 379.51| 1,148.87 
Mill building............. 19,607.14} 9,020.51) 120,524.18 

Total ae a ee aS $51,795.78) $51,085 .37| $55,758.13) $30,861. 38| $275,688.41] $465,189.07 
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* Superintendent of Mills, Tonopah-Belmont Development Co. . 
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The total cost of the plant, designed to handle 500 tons per day, was 
$465,189.07. The saving in operating costs and increased extraction, as 
compared with the best results from the old mill at Millers, was such as 
to return the entire cost of the new plant from the treatment of 260,000 
tons of ore, or approximately 18 months’ operation. Fig. 1 is a view of 
the plant, and Fig. 2 a section of the mill. 

Segregated construction costs are given in Table I. 

In order to present the matter clearly, a general description of each 
step of the milling operation will first be given and the metallurgical proc- 
ess considered, after which the operation will be gone over again, step 
by step, and discussed from a mechanical and economic standpoint. The 
general flow sheet is given in Fig. 3. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND METALLURGY 


Crushing and Conveying 


All crude ore is broken underground to pass a 9-in grizzly and hoisted 
in 3-ton skips to the ore pockets, 37 ft. above the collar of the shaft. 
From the ore pockets it is conveyed in a 2-ton car by a Hunt automatic 
railroad to the crusher pockets. 

Two circular steel crusher pockets, with a combined capacity of 1,000 
tons—about 500 tons of which will run freely—are situated one on each 
side of the picking belt. Rock is fed from the crusher pockets through 
finger gates, hand operated, over shaking grizzlies with 2-in. openings. 
The undersize bypasses the picking belt, going direct to the trommel, and 
the oversize is fed to a steel picking belt 40 in. wide, with 50-ft. centers, 
traveling 45 ft. per minute, from which belt seven ore sorters pick the 
waste and throw it down chutes on to a 20-in. conveyor belt which 
discharges upon the waste dump. 

The picking belt discharges over the shaking feeder to a No. 744K 
gyratory crusher set at 2-in. ring. The discharge from this crusher joins 
the undersize from the crusher pockets to form the total feed for the 
trommel, which is 48 in. in diameter by 14 ft. long, with 114-in. openings. 

The undersize from the trommel goes direct to the inclined conveyor 
belt, and the oversize forms the feed for two No. 4D shart-head gyratory 
crushers set to 1-in. ring. 

The discharge from the No. 4 crushers and the undersize from the 
trommel are delivered to a 20-in. conveyor belt, with 250-ft. centers, on an 
incline of 19° 20’, which carries the ore to the head of the mill. 

While the ore is passing over this belt it is automatically weighed by 
an electric weighing machine. 

From the head of the incline the ore is conveyed and distributed, by 
means of a horizontal belt conveyor and automatic tripper, to flat-bottom 
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Crushing and Conveying Plant 


- Hunt automatic railway. 


Two circular steel crusher bins. 
Two finger gates. 
Two shaking grizzlies, 


. Steel apron picking belt. 


Belt conveyor, undersize ore to trommel. 
Belt conveyor for waste. 


. No, 736K crusher. 

. 48 in. by 14 ft. trommel. 
. Two No. 4K crushers. 

. Conveyor to battery bins. 


Electric weighing machine, 

Mill 
Distributing conveyor over battery bins 
Automatic tripper. 


. Battery bins. 
. Twelve ore gates. 


Twelve Challenge feeders. 


. Sixty 1,250-lb. stamps. 

. Lime grinder. 

. Eight duplex Dorr classifiers. 
. Eight flight conveyors. 

. Eight 5 by 18 ft. tube mills. 
. Eight 5-ft. Callow cones. 

. Sixteen No. 6 Wilfley tables. 
. Concentrates drying tank. 

. Four Dorr thickeners. 


Slime pumps. 


. First battery tall agitation tanks. 


Four Dorr thickeners. 


. Second battery tall agitation tanks. 
. Circulating-solution tank, - 

. Circulating pump. 

. Filter stock tank. 

. Filter solution-wash tank. 

. Filter water-wash tank. 

. Filter boxes. 


Surplus pulp tank. 


. Surplus pulp elevator. 

. Surplus solution-wash tank, 

. Surplus solution pump. 

. Surplus water-wash tank. 

. Surplus water-wash pump. 

. Vacuum pump. 

. Press-solution tank. 

. Clarifying-press pumps. 

. Clarifying presses. 

. Gold tanks. ene 
. Solution pump to complete-precipitation 


press. eee. 
. Zine-dust feeder for complete precipitation 
. Solution pump to partial-precipitation 


presses. i ae tee 

Zinc-dust feeder for partial precipitation. 
Refinery 

Merrill press for complete precipitation. 

Merrill presses for partial precipitation. 

Partial precipitated solution tank, 

Battery storage tank. 


. Steam drying car for precipitate. 
. Briquetting machine. 

. Melting furnaces. 

. Tube mill for slags. 

60. Concentrating table for slags. 


Dust chamber and stack. 


Fig. 3.—Fiow Sueet or Betmont MIL. 
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battery bins, 16 by 17 by 110 ft. in the clear, with a capacity of 1,500 tons, 
about one-half of which will run freely. 


Sampling 


At the point where the inclined belt discharges on to the horizontal 
belt is placed a device consisting of a 74-tooth gear with 24 teeth removed 
and a 25-tooth pinion, with a bucket of about 514 lb. capacity attached to 
the gear. The gear makes one revolution every 68 sec., traveling very 
slowly until the bucket reaches the stream of ore, when a counterbalance 
actuates the gear through the part with the teeth removed, allowing the 
bucket to make a quick cut of the ore. The sample thus taken is further 
crushed in a McCully laboratory gyratory crusher to pass 14-in. ring and 
riffled down to about 50 lb., which is further reduced and cut at the assay 
office for a representative sample of the ore crushed during the day. 
While this original cut, of about 1 ton in 500, seems small, it was checked 
for 3,500 tons against the sampling*of the Western Ore Purchasing Co. 
and averaged within 8c. per ton of their results. 

As an accurate sampling with this grade of ore cannot be had without 
a very elaborate sampling plant, and at a considerable operating cost per 
ton, while the tailings or discharge from the mill is a product easily sampled, 
being thoroughly mixed and of such low value that a large error is not pos- 
sible, the actual value of the ore treated for any month is figured from 
bullion produced, plus concentrates made, plus tailings discharged. 
The daily sampling of ore milled is entered in the mill books and used 
simply as a check against the other method of figuring the metallurgical 
results. 


Stamping 


From the battery bins the ore is fed through open gates and Challenge 


feeders to sixty 1,250-lb. stamps, which crush through 4- and 6-mesh 
Tyler ‘‘ton-cap” screens. For the fiscal year Mar. 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 
1915, the average stamp duty was 8.88 tons per day. 

Stamping is done in cyanide solution, about 5 parts of solution to 1 
of ore being introduced into the mortar, the solution having a cyanide 
strength of 5 lb. and a lime strength of about 1lb.CaO. The discharge is 


kept about 3 in. above the dies. A screen analysis, with one-half =i 


-and one-half 6-mesh screens, is given on the following page. 

The launders for the 30 stamps on each side are so arranged, the dis- 
charge lip of each battery of five stamps being divided at the center, that 
any 214 stamps can deliver to any one of the four tube mills on that side 


of the mill. This is accomplished without an elaborate or cumbersome _ 


launder system by carrying a four-compartment launder along the retain- 
ing wall below the stamps, each compartment delivering to its respective 
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tube mill. From each 214 stamps there is a short, closed-end launder, 
with a hose discharge that can be changed to any compartment of the 
main launder system. 


Screen Analysis of Battery Discharge 


Mesh Per Cent. 
Sail Oat RrcR trea ame SE Shyla Ada ere ene 10.0 
ao PAN Sc. giles desi ghee ROR E AE S C ee 19.0 
sais AUS aie Se cua 1, cy oS Pn ee eee ee a 22.0 
am <a UhE SS Sho ok, wo Stat AEROS eee See er 15.0 
OL Sos ca od HARE AR, hn Rene Sa ee 3.5 
qe UENO cs olgre Bn 5 ca RON aR rk eet Cae e aed aetna Ce eee 4.0 
Ter) 5.3 Bolo ot qe a eT arse ea eae 2.5 
SAI Ure k Se ctor deg Mele gee SIP ea A acc ke, Rte en 24.0 
100.0 


Tube Milling 


The battery discharge is delivered to eight Dorr duplex classifiers, 
placed parallel with their respective tube mills, and at such an elevation 
that a spiral feeder with a 36-in. lift will deliver coarse feed to the mill 
and at the same time allow the tube discharge, together with the battery 
discharge, to flow, with no other elevation, into the classifier and form a 
closed circuit. 

Sufficient lime for one 8-hr. shift is slaked in a grinding pan, used as a 
mixer, and the overflowing milk of lime is introduced with the tube-mill 
feed. At this point about 0.15 lb. of lead acetate—approximately one-half 
the total amount used in the mill—is added. ms 

For some time after the mill commenced operation, the grinding was 
kept well above 80 per cent. through 200 mesh, with eight mills, but experi- 
mental work has since demonstrated that the higher extraction obtained 
with 85 per cent. through 200 mesh, over 75 per cent. through 200 mesh, 
would not compensate for the cost of the further reduction, and we are at 
this time finishing about 75 per cent. through 200 mesh, with seven mills. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the amount of return 


- feed when running tube mills in closed circuit, and to check this return a 


central baffle was put into a Dorr duplex classifier, giving the initial feed 
to one side and the return to the other side, and the tonnage from both 
sides carefully calculated. This test gave the following figures: Total 
feed 127.38 tons, initial feed 67.18 tons, return feed 60.20 tons. Ratio 
of return to initial feed 0.91 to 1. Screen analyses and tonnages are 
given in Table II. 
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A simple and accurate method of figuring this return tonnage, in ac- 
cordance with the screen table below, is as follows: 


SO _————— 


Battery Discharge Tube-Mill Feed |Tube-Mill Discharge Dorr Overflow 
Mesh ; a4 x f 
Cumula- | Cumula- | Cumula- Cumula- 
Per Cent.) tive, Per Per Cent.) tive, Per |Per Cent.) tive, Per |Per Cent.| tive, Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
+ 10 10.3 10.3 5.4 HA aN Late maces ee roe gen eee See ees Aes ic 
+ 14 10.0 20.3 5.2 LOR GUE woken hee ata eens Gem CALS aeeaign 
+ 20 10.2 30.5 5.3 USO Mee atesecieeee feed ore ilteceetece eral eae 
+ 28 11.3 41.8 5.9 PA tee peter ce eae Rare not ccd ee eee al Bea S ee np 
+ 35 ade 49.5 4.9 26.7 1,30 1:0 lieder an ee ee 
+ 48 hagas 56.6 6.5 33.2 eel Aveo]. sibel, kan cel tes, Meee 
+ 65 5.6 62.2 8.1 41.3 6.5 O26. lok aa. | uniracaee 
+100 6.0 68.2 PVM jon Giles? 20.0 30.6 1.0 1.0 
+150 6.6 74.8 24.4 | 85.7 28.6 59.2 12.5 13.5 
+200 4.0 78.8 7.8 93.5 Lea ed Lex9) 14.2 27.7 
—200 21.2 100.0 6.5 100.0 28.1 | 100.0 72.3 100.0 


Tons crushed per day, 500. Feed per mill, 62.5 tons. 


In the battery discharge there was 41.8 per cent., or 26.12 tons, which 
did not show in the tube-mill discharge. This material was represented 
in total tube-mill feed by 21.8 per cent. As we know this 21.8 per cent. 
is represented by 26.12 tons, 100 per cent. of the feed amounts to 119.8 
tons. 


OLA eCCHeLORS Setceet Mere eee cconcre crv sisi n anagaies, 6 anSons 119.8 

mi Gio ler ees CONS cm ivenithaye somes © salen. ait desea otal aes 62.5 

EVO GUL EMEL COG ALONG Sptestrer hee, fovea x, faye oeeituelas< artaas, ool, © 57.3 

Patiolol retura: tormitialetcedmaa ed ie eae 0.92 tol 
Concentration 


The overflow from the Dorr classifiers, or the finished product from 
the tube mills, flows to eight 5-ft. Callow cones, used as sloughing-off 
cones, the overflow going from there direct to the Dorr thickeners, and 
the spigot discharge forming the feed for 16 No. 6 Wilfley concentrating 
tables, running 233 strokes per minute with a 5¢-in. throw. 

Close concentration is not attempted, the intention being to take 
out only the heaviest and most refractory material. This method 
gives a very clean concentrate product, but not a close concentration. 

The concentration for the fiscal year Mar. 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 1915, 
was 0.67 per cent. by weight and 11.5 per cent. in extraction of precious 

metals. 
The concentrates are trammed from boot boxes to a vacuum tank,’ 
14 ft. in diameter by 3 ft. deep, so arranged that it forms the bed of a 15- 
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ton card-recording scale, and built over a concentrate storage bin. In 
this tank the concentrates are allowed to dry by vacuum for 48 hr. when 
they are weighed and shoveled through a center gate to the steel bin below 
and sampled for both moisture and metallic content. The elevation of 
the floor of this bin is the same as that of a railroad freight car. At the 
time of shipment the entire lot is sampled by saving every fifth shovel, this 
sample being cut by saving each third shovel, leaving about 3 tons, which 


is quartered down to final sample, the reject at all times being wheeled _ 


direct to the freight car. By this method sampling and loading are 
finished at the same time. 

A great deal of experimental work has been done with a view to treat- 
ing concentrates on the ground, and while a very attractive extraction 
can be obtained with new solution, without regeneration the solution 
would soon become so-foul and inactive that a satisfactory extraction 
could not be made. And even under the most favorable conditions the 
cost of treatment would be slightly higher than the shipping and market- 
ing expense. It should be stated in this connection that after roasting 
concentrates a satisfactory extraction cannot be obtained with cyanide. 

An analysis of concentrates is given below: 


4 Per Cent 
Si nihe Tree Bans gee ee ee re ee eee 31.60 
Tnsolubler iia srarsec connor eet cca ate cick ae anaes eae ee 30.60 
HG Sante, ocho settee td Ob ate the tetee oy icici ae 29.80 
| Se 9 are ee ek A rh ar nN Hs <P Le O18 eg Bee 1.30 
VA WR it a fae EA OS Hite Mee rr te kee hs Se 0.60 
OEY 0) ea CeCe ae ree, REN A PNR on Ses, 0.80 
IM ESAS aeaiet acetohareiatosont tohsoe ie Seno omen SLie REM Ch tei a 1.10 
CNUs ovate Oe Me lsgusmarodl Bhdgap haa table oe ea ee -0.60 
ANITA AG 5.5, sce acgcs Soest Quai dahces Gk Te Renee ee toe ae 1.60 
BLO RS eto rate usteen alas, © Cy ics aie ee bare ace oe eae 0.42 
Undetermined fr oGi antes scam Te eee 1.58 

gh) oN i at SC ae one Api RT uae ile ele bd NIE Ge 100.00 


First Thickening 


The pulp from the Wilfley tables and the overflow from the Callow 
cones flow to four 30 by 12 ft. Dorr thickeners. The ratio of solution to 
oreisabout 84 to 1, added as follows: 5 or 6 parts at the batteries, about 
0.8 for correction of moisture at the tube-mill feed, about 1 part at the 
Dorr classifiers in order to thin the pulp for proper classification, and about 
1 part as wash water on the concentration tables. 

The four 30 by 12 ft. Dorr thickeners allowed 5.5 sq. ft. of settling 
area per ton of ore, and this was adequate for the first year of operation, 
but since then development in the mine of veins narrower than the main 
Belmont vein—and from which a large tonnage has been produced—has 
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tended to send to the mill a material much more talcose than formerly, 
and to overcome this difficulty Dorr settling trays were installed in two of 
the four primary thickeners, allowing, on a 500-ton per day basis, 8.47 
sq. ft. of settling area per ton of ore every 24 hr. 

These settling trays have worked out to very good advantage, giving 
no serious trouble in a mechanical way and increasing the capacity of the 
two 30 by 12 ft. thickeners in which they are installed by about 75 per 
cent. 


Agitation 


The overflow from the lower or first thickeners flows either to the cir- 
culating tank or to the precipitation supply tanks. 

The underflow, at about 1.26 specific gravity, is pumped by an 814 
by 10 in. Aldrich pump (with a Campbell & Kelly steel-lined centrifugal 
pump as a reserve) to the No. 1 air agitator. The flow is continuous 
through the first battery of six agitators—each 15 ft. in diameter by 45 ft. 
deep, with 55° cone, and having a capacity of 6,000 cu. ft. Agitation is 
effected by a central air lift. From the No. 6 agitator the pulp is ele- 
vated by an air lift to a height of 6 ft. above the tank and delivered to a 
system of launders, where it is further diluted with about 4 parts of partly 
precipitated solutions, and thence flows to four 30 by 12 ft. Dorr thick- 
eners to be again thickened, the overflow going by gravity to the precipi-- 
tation supply tanks. The thickened pulp is delivered by air lifts to the 
No. 7 agitator and flows continuously through the second battery of six 
agitators to the 28 by 20 ft. filter stock tank, equipped with a Trent agita- 
tor to keep the pulp from settling. The total period of agitation, under 
normal conditions, is about 48 hr. 

By thus thinning the pulp with barren solution after it has passed 


. through the No. 6 agitator and re-thickening, a large proportion of the 


dissolved silver and gold is displaced, which relieves the filters from this 
work and allows a change of solution for the final agitation. 

- Enough cyanide is introduced into the No. 1 agitator to bring the 
strength up to 6 lb. per ton of solution; about 0.18 lb. of lead acetate—a 
little over half the total quantity used in the mill—is also added. 

About 2 per cent. better extraction is obtained with heated solutions 
than with cold, and, therefore, the solutions in the agitators are heated 
to a temperature of about 90° F. by means of steam coils, placed in the 
central column so that the ascending pulp may keep them free from baked 
mud. 


Filtering and Discharging Tailings 


Filtering is accomplished by a 250-leaf vacuum-filter plant, constructed 


‘on the half-gravity system. That is, filling and emptying of the stock, 


wash solution, and wash water are effected by gravity through 16-in. 
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supply pipes, and the various mediums are returned by a centrifugal pump 
and bucket elevator. 

Effluent solutions are sent to precipitation or circulating storage by 
two 14 by 14 in. Gould duplex wet-vacuum pumps. The final residue is 
discharged by gravity through the tailings flume to the slime pond. 


Precipitation 


All pregnant solution to be precipitated is delivered to a 30 by 10 ft. 
vat, called. the press solution vat, from which it is pumped by two 4-in. 
Krogh chain-driven centrifugal pumps through three Merrill sluice-bar 
type clarifying presses. _ 

The clarified solution from these presses flows through solution meters 
to partial-precipitation or complete-precipitation supply tanks. 


Only enough solution is completely precipitated to take care of the 


final washing step at the filters. The rest is precipitated to a value of 
about 10c. per ton and used as dilution at the upper Dorr thickeners, for 
table wash solution and tube-mill feed solution. 

Solution to be partly precipitated is pumped by a 10 by 10 in. Aldrich 
chain-driven triplex pump, zinc dust being added to the pump suction, 
through a 6-in. pipe line to three 48-frame Merrill triangular presses in 
the refinery at the head of the mill. 

Solution to be completely precipitated is handled in a like manner by 
one 6 by 7 in. Aldrich triplex pump to one 48-frame Merrill press in the 
refinery. 

Two vats to receive solutions from the presses by gravity are situated 
at the head of the mill, just below the refinery. 


Refining 


The precipitation presses are cleaned every 15 days and the product 


briquetted with the following fluxes (average for 1 year): Borax 2.45 per 


cent., soda 6.05 per cent., and sand 6.0 per cent. 

The melting is done in two double-compartment, carborundum-lined 
Rockwell furnaces. 

During the fiscal year Mar. 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 1915, we melted 272,- 
809 lb. of product, which averaged, as it came from the presses, 80.6 per 
cent. fine in gold and silver. 

The following table is an analysis of the completely precipitated 


product, which has a much higher base content than the partly precipi-- 


tated product: 
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Analysis of Completely Precipitated Product 


Per Cent. 
14.23 


-40 } Insoluble 
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100.00 
The analysis of bullion given below is from a representative sample: 


Analysis of Bullion 


Per Cent. of Extrac-| Per Cent. of Total 


tion in Hach De- 
partment 


Extraction in Each 
Department 


Au Ag | Total 


Assays 

Au Ag | Value 

‘Battery headsij. ht. hcec osieke ess 0.32 | 32.1 |$25.66 
Battery discharge..............- 0.21 | 30.4 | 22.44 
xtPACtION I DavbCEY 2 oe os eck le e |acltae elles ease ooo 
Battery. discharge. .......%6..0.. 0.21 | 30.4 | 22.44 
Dorr classifier overflow........... 0.08 | 27.1 | 17.86 
Te ATTACtION-IM PUOOMIIIBs eer a0 elles aoa llers vo il score whe 
Classifier overflow............... 0.08 | 27.1 | 17.86 
PPADLE ALIN GS.0< 6 eictas sols Omens 0.06 | 24.2 | 15.72 
/ Extraction by. concentration. 20.5 |... 502! . 0-0) se+ ene 
Table Cailings. cnet ms ths sirie 1° 0.06 | 24.2 | 15.72 
Agitator) HOAGB! sisters siels 2 asthe one 0.05 | 21.2 | 13.72 
Extraction lower thickeners......./......)...-+-/es-0-- 
OAGitator NEAdSs .\6 ecto ste Siac ete 0.054) 18.9 | 12.42 
NOON APLEALOLS Cariie suaveue ansis.aielausre 0.02 4.85) 3.31 
Extraction first six agitators......|..-..-/eceecsleceoes 
ONOL GO AGIEATOD 2 oc cieis occ )ace os aan 0.02 4.85) 3.31 
IN Gif ABIbALOLscs oo, se terse coe os 0.015) 4.2 2.82 
Extraction upper thickeners......]......)....-e+/.ee0+: 
INO;) (BZItATOR vegies visteis cw! ccc te 6 9 0.015) 4.2 2.82 
CIDER TSE AOLS) Sov erciontnty OMe COI eae 0.014) 2.8 1.96 
Extraction second six agitators....|....../...0.-/eeeees 
GHilterSbOCK +2. wiiccher shal sieve ssdee = 4% 0.014; 2.8 1.96 
aFilter discharge................. 0.01 2.3 1.58 
Extraction in stock tank and filters.|......)...5+-|++e00> 
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2Samples are averages for 30 days, taken from assay records. Silver figured at 60c. per ounce for 


values. 
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The extraction from 438,708 tons, up to Mar. 1, 1915, was 96.2 per 
cent. of the gold, 93.0 per cent. of the silver, and 93.9 per cent. of the money 
value. 

_ The table at the foot of the preceding page shows the dissolution of | 
both gold and silver through each step of the milling operation, figured 
both from assay of material as it enters the department and from original 
assay of ore milled. 


General Remarks 


The mill has concrete floors throughout. The grinding and concen- 
trating floors drain to the lower Dorr thickeners, and the lower floors to 
a common sump from which solution from leaks and overflows can be 
pumped back into mill circuit. The initial saving effected by not laying 
concrete floors is false economy, I believe, as the waste bound to occur in 
any cyanide mill will soon exceed the cost of their installation. 

The following analysis of the higher-grade ores from the Belmont mine 
will show the base content, which probably occurs in ores of all grades 
somewhat in proportion to the gold and silver content: 


! Per Cent. 

Si 6 eee MPEIRE here Sines adn Ren 6 ot coe lsc ask eh e 72.00 
PO j20. (Toe eee Goan 2.10 
1 eons otra Mare om he ne hee Eb 1.60 
sR es AR Gr ne ne hee me nia Nien as Aone 2.60 
SAO). 5.5,siaien dost hae oh Seema ERTS PE OR ea ee ane oc ae 3.10 
AlsO gs ured ies Attn oe eee eae Maat haere ee 0.42 
IM GO 5+ 3c Fe Sei eT OE cee en 2.95 
TAREE Poot IMT, sc PR ine ok Gee tk 3.00 
BND ies cS a8 e shart od re abe & CREAT RR OPEC Tee 4.88 
BAAR iss cnick- abo PLAT Mahia ts rae tires SOM 0.06 
11) MN uri Soret, Sc a al Se andi 1.50 
07) ee RMR Sens crn yc Se GH acis dae tae ae 1.09 
dN Se RN PMR BORE inc chee in ee Are Minnie Oe Trace 
BD eid seince cee ss PA ee ee 0.10 
lata ee OE hace et itey toms erie: 0.20 
Undetermined: .).. Aik. case tee ee eee 4.40 
100.00 


‘The silver occurs as silver sulphide, antimonial silver sulphide, ar- 
senical silver sulphide, with iodine as a base, and native silver; probably 
somewhat in the following order: 


PULPeDeUIDNIGG Fis... .!s 1 <a whlodts Pei, Eee ee ee argentite 
Antimonial silver sulphide............. sc cscs eceeeeee stephanie 
pyrargyrite 
eArsenicalailver.sulphide.:,... a.vnssf eee, merce eee { pola 
proustite 


Silver iodide, chloride, bromide, and native silver. 
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Tests with ore agitated 48 hr. in fresh solution, without the addition of 
lead, indicated a cyanide consumption of 2.8 lb., and that 1 lb. of sulpho- 
cyanide and 0.02 Ib. of ferrocyanide were feed: An extraction of 92 
per cent. of the values was obtained. These tests show how quickly 
fresh solutions become foul after contact with the ore. 

In practice lead acetate to the amount of about 14 lb. per ton is in- 
troduced to take care of the sulphur, and this tends to form insoluble 
lead sulphide instead of combining as a sulphocyanide. Along this line 
experiments have been made with litharge and lead nitrate, but the results 
were not equal to those obtained with lead acetate. It is figured that-to 
some extent the zinc in the solution from precipitation combines with the 
sulphur, the same as the lead does. In spite of the addition of lead salts 
as a desulphurizer, sulphocyanide to the amount of about 2.7 lb. is carried 
in the mill solutions, and while this cyanide combination does not hinder 
the dissolution of gold and silver—further than this or any other inert salt 
tends to increase the viscosity of the solutions—still, it is a combination 
of cyanide that it is almost impossible to break up, and must therefore be 
considered as a consumption. 

Proper alkalinity has a great deal more influence in cyanidation than 
is generally believed. The principal mission of lime—at least it is so 
considered in milling practice—is to neutralize the acidity of the ore and 
to do this at the first opportunity. This would naturally mean adding it 
to the batteries with the ore feed, but to prevent the coating of the bat- 
tery screens which this method would cause, it is added as an emulsion to 
the battery discharge. 

Early experiments on Belmont ores indicated that precipitation of the 
dissolved gold and silver took place during agitation with either a defi- 
ciency or an excess of alkalinity. When between 0.8 and 1.5 lb. was 
carried no precipitation was indicated, and as these limits are satisfac- 
tory from a settling and precipitation standpoint, they have been main- 
tained as working limits. 

About two-thirds of the total amount of cyanide used is added to the 
pulp flow at the No. 1 tank in the first series of agitators, and at this point 
the temperature of the solution is raised as much as possible, usually about 
15°. The other one-third is added to the second series of agitators, but 
instead of “sweetening”’ the first tank of this series, it is added to the 
second tank, thereby allowing one tank in which the precipitated solu- 
tion which is introduced into the second series of Dorr thickeners and be- 
tween the two steps of the agitation may work, the theory being that the 
regenerated cyanide in this solution requires no assistance from fresh salts. 

Heating the solutions to 90° temperature, in addition to increasing 
the ultimate extraction about 2 per cent., facilitates the coagulation of the 
slime, being of benefit in the settling and increasing the rate of percola- 
tion in the final filtering. 
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The following analysis of the circulating solution will give an idea of 
what salts are carried. 


Total solids; cease 0.7 per cent. 
Per Cent. 

JEON ccc Sak trarle [eaten teelat tenes los eee Sis eee ere ote 0.225 
KONS. iS scoyeseitestotecsis te ouarct oes) scons ee eae oe ee a 0.135 
(0: Oh eT tee ee IC mee rote goo eye 0.067 
DV saad ojacce' oe oe. + operons 62 uae eiteolay of Se) o) Geb sige ote aaa ae eae 0.045 
CU rite oo wid op cerevorn Per neh Cele Gale, sig helt) sitar ete eee eee 0.027 
SOs a eee Dee SS rae Se ee te et ere 0.009 
CCAR ee NE RE EER r CS Acco h at stu 7 0.015 

AFOGN esis ho edie clots oitienn tele ae w wid Saran ee eee ee 0.010 


MECHANICAL OPERATION AND Costs 


Crushing and Conveying 


The crusher plant has a capacity of about 100 tons per hour and is run 
only one 8-hr. shift per day. It is driven by one 100-hp. motor on crush- 
ers and trommel, one 20-hp. motor on waste conveyor, one 714-hp. motor 
on grizzlies and undersize belt, one 20-hp. motor on inclined belt, and one 
15-hp. motor on horizontal battery-bin belt and automatic tripper, a total 
of 162144 hp. The actual power consumption, under full crushing load, is 
80 hp. 

Concaves for the No. 4 short-head crushers weigh 677 lb., cost $88, 
and last two years, crushing about 75,000 tons. These concaves are run 
about six months, then are set out, rebabbitted, and run for six months 
longer, at the expiration of which time they are turned end for end ong 
give another 12 months’ like service. 

Concaves for the No. 714 K crusher last about one year and crush in 
the neighborhood of 150,000 tons. They weigh 1,120 lb. and cost $202. 

The No. 4 mantle weighs 536 lb., costs $132, and has a life of two 
years, handling about 75,000 tons. 

The No. 744 mantle weighs 1,994 lb., costs $352.65, and lasts 18 
months, crushing about 225,000 tons. 

The manganese-steel trommel screen weighs 3,776 lb., costs $572.30, 
and lasts two years, handling 300,000 tons. . 

The consumption of wearing parts in the crusher plant is 0.0325 lb. 
per ton of ore, at a cost of $0.00555. 


Stamping 


The 1,250-lb. stamps are made up as follows: 334-in. stem 550 Ib., 
tappet 180 lb., boss head 345 lb., shoe 183 lb. 

One 60-hp. motor drives 20 stamps with two 6%-in. cam shafts. 
The stamps drop through 6 in. 104 times per minute. The actual power 
consumption for each 20 stamps is 52.6 hp. 


pak 
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The 12 mortars are of the narrow type, with 15-in. anvil block base, 
and weigh 12,000 lb. each. Union Iron Works forged-steel dies 514 in. 
high, weighing 159 lb., and chrome-steel shoes 9 in. high, weighing 183 
Ib., are used. The consumption of die iron per ton of ore stamped is 
0.207 lb., and the discarded iron 0.064 Ib.; the consumption of shoe iron 
per ton of ore stamped is 0.179 Ib., and the discarded iron 0.108 |b.; 
making a total of 0.553 lb. per ton of ore, divided as follows: Consumed 
0.386 lb., discarded 0.172 lb. 

The average service for cam shafts has been 27,214 tons stamped. 
This life seems short and is mainly due, I think, to close feeding, and to a 
few shafts of very inferior quality. Still, if close feeding will increase the 
stamp duty by one-twentieth, the saving in power cost alone will pay for 
the increased breakage. 

Thermit welding of cam shafts has been tried, but without great suc- 
cess. ‘Two shafts were welded, at the following cost per shaft: 


IBRD YOOs, © Ger ra arte soc acd acre ee OE ay Mark een ee eee ee $16.00 
SO RL DERE MEN LOAM teres woud os one eet vents, caees eo en eric aes 21.60 
IROOM TIME TIN OS teenenss Pica ce coer, ci GE ENS Bor esas 0.38 
AV cance ers eases Mey eee ee eect A tar Ne Shc Wat uric ey acetate 1.75 
GAsolimer(prenent) nical em erty ec, ot sunset SS ae 2.80 

HINGSREAE Sa. 5biny noe 8 Beas See Oop e Re nt Ee $42.53 


The first shaft repaired was put into service July 1, 1914, and broke, in 
the weld, Aug. 8, 1914. The second was put into service Aug. 8, 1914, 
and broke, in the weld, on Sept. 13, 1914. These two shafts were welded 
at the break, necessitating their being turned down to original size, which 
is against the advice of the thermit manufacturers. On Apr. 6, 1915, 
another shaft was welded from two long, discarded ends, sawed so that 


the weld would come in the middle box, and a boss 4 in. high and 4 in. 


wide left, which was taken care of in babbitting the center bearing. This 
shaft is still in service and may show a life really worth while. Figuring 
8.88 tons per stamp day, the 30-day service from the first two shafts 
welded would cost about 2c. per ton of ore stamped, which, in case of 
breakage with no spare at hand, would be better than having 10 stamps 
out of commission for any length of time, and therefore thermit supplies 
are kept on hand for this and other emergencies. 

Traveling on a track 1014 ft. above the tops of the battery posts is a 
5-ton crane. Two complete cam shafts, right and left, are assembled on 
the cam-shaft floor, so that in case of a broken shaft, or even a broken 
cam which would necessitate the removal of several cams ahead in order 
to make repairs, the entire shaft is lifted out and a new shaft put in its 
place, after which the removed shaft is dressed for service and placed on 


the rack. 
The mortar blocks contain 759.35 cu. yd. of concrete. They have a 
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common base, a cross-section of which is shown in Fig. 4, and are arranged 
in two 20-stamp blocks and two 10-stamp blocks, the 10-stamp units be- 
ing on the ends. 


Tube Milling 


One 100-hp. motor drives two tube mills by double Morse chain drive, 
a 10-in. chain running from the motor to the line shaft, with a cut-off 
coupling to one mill and a 6-in. chain with clutch coupling to the second 
mill. The actual power consumption varies from 98 to 127 hp., for two 
mills with fullload. Weare well pleased with this method of transmission. 
The arrangement is far neater and more compact than the belt drive, and 
much more efficient. For milling 300,000 tons the cost per ton for chain 
repairs was $0.00184. 

_Our first tube-mill liners were 4 by 4 by 8 in. silex blocks laid flat, in 
seven mills, and Campbell & Kelly (local foundry) flat white iron in the 
eighth mill. The average-cost of lining with silex was as follows: 


Silex'per mill’ 12;300:]bs-ea7 ase iene eters =. $257.68 
Cement per mill, 33 sacks. jane dene ete 35.80 
Tabor-in lining’. \. sac ei reer ee ene 51.56 
Labor; miscellaneous vis-mye ites orate eee 50.80 

Ke) 1 SOR a Sm ocae as on teah tae S $395.84 


This lining gave a life of eight months. 


Tons ground per mill Sisawest. sorth een ee ee eee 15,533 
Costiper ton -regroundaa martes icee ie Seal ele ieee $0. 0583 
Cost: per. ton’ nitlledticntcs, versie neste ree vee rarer $0.048 


In 1913, Komata manganese-steel lining was installed in one mill, at 
a cost of $1,784.59 ($145.30 of which was for labor of installation). 
This liner ran 1614 months and reground 27,930 tons, at a cost per ton of 
$0.064. Then new ribs were installed, at a cost of $273.04, which should 
allow 10 months more service, making the cost per ton reground $0.0457. 

The Belmont type of ribbed liner, made by Campbell & Kelly of hard 
white iron, was installed in the first mill Oct. 4, 1913, at a cost of $710 in 
place. At the end of 12 months’ run this mill had reground 20,484 tons, 
at a cost per ton of $0.0346. At the time this paper is written, after a 
service of 19 months, it is figured that the entire life of the liner will be 
two years, making the cost per ton reground $0.0173. 

We have tried French, Newfoundland, Manhattan (local), and 
Danish pebbles, and have satisfied ourselves that, when power, pebble 
consumption, and grinding efficiency are considered, Danish pebbles are 
the most economical. . 

' With Belmont ore the most efficient’ pebble load was found to be a 
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‘little over half full, and the highest grinding efficiency to be with 39 per 
cent. moisture. (Fig. 5.) 
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We are grinding at this time with seven mills about 75 per cent. 
through 200°mesh. ~~~ - 3 


Bo vou. Lit.—8 
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Below is given a screen analysis of the product at the different stages 
of grinding. 


Battery Discharge—6-Mesh Tyler Ton-Cap Screens 


Mesh. Per Cent. Cumulative Per Cent. 
+ 10 Tle, 7.6 
+ 14 12.0 19.6 
+ 20 anal 30.7 
+ 28 11.9 42.6 
+ 35 8.8 51.4 
+ 48 7.8 59.2 
+ 65 5.2 64.4 
+100 7.3 Olea 
+150 6.8 78.5 
+200 2.0 80.5 
—200 19.5 100.0 _ 
Tube-Mill Discharge 
+ 35 1.0 16 
+ 48 3:1 4.1 
+ 65 6.5 10.6 
+100 20.0 30.6 
+150 28.6 59.2 
+200 1337 120) 
—200 28.1 100.0 
Dorr Classifier Overflow 

+100 1.0 1.0 
+150 12.5 13.5 
+200 14.2 27.7 
—200 72.3 100.0 


Concentration 


The 16 No. 6 Wilfley tables, running 233 strokes per minute with 5¢<- 
in. throw, are driven by one 20-hp. motor (actual power consumption 9.38 
hp.). 

The tailings launder is situated in a subway under the floor, which 
subway also carries the wash-solution supply pipe, the water feed to the 
tables being through a rising pipe with gooseneck discharge into the wash 
box. This makes a much neater arrangement than having launders and 
piping above the floor. 


Thickening 


The eight Dorr thickeners, two of which are equipped with settling 
trays, are driven by one 10-hp. motor (actual power consumption 5 hp.). 
The lower thickeners, which supply feed for agitation, are so arranged 
that by means of air lifts, which discharge a few inches above the tops of 


‘ 
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the thickeners, the pulp is delivered to a small cone-shaped tank which 
acts as a suction supply for the pump delivering to the agitators. The 
air for these lifts is regulated by a float in the supply tank, which, in case 
the flow becomes too great for the pump to handle, closes the air supply 
until the pulp level is lowered in the tank. With this arrangement no 
attention whatever has had to be given to the supply of this pump during 
the three years’ operation. 


Agitation 


Agitation is effected by an air lift through the central column of the 
agitating tanks. A 6-in. air line is carried about 7 ft. above the agitators 
and a 34-in. line dropped to each, inside the center column, discharging 
down through an open pipe about 18 in. above the bottom of the column. 
Each tank is 15 ft. diameter by 45 ft. deep and has a capacity of 6,000 cu. 
ft., requiring 6714 cu. ft. of free air per minute, at 30 lb. pressure, which 
costs $0.00003585 per cubic foot, or $0.0803 per ton agitated. About 
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300 cu. ft. of air is used in other parts of the mill for air lifts, ete., at a cost 
of $0.0485 per ton of ore treated. As previously stated, a better ex- 
traction is obtained by heating the solutions, and as the heating efficiency 
of steam at 5 lb. pressure is only 11 per cent. less than at 125 lb. pressure, 
our compressor is steam-driven and the exhaust steam used to heat solu- 
tions, and, incidentally, these warm solutions heat the mill more evenly, I 
think, than it could be heated by any other means. Figuring this way, 
the total cost of heat and air is $0.1288, as against the cost of air alone from 
an electrically driven compressor (at $0.000024 per cubic foot) of $0.076, 
making the charge for heating $0.0528, or less than half of what this charge 
would be with a double installation. Moreover, we have air that never 
dies, a very great advantage when the electric power is off, as continuous 
agitation is insured and settling in the agitators is avoided. 

Vacuum is produced by two 14 by 14 in. Gould duplex wet-vacuum | 
pumps, driven by one 20-hp. motor (actual power consumption 11.39 
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hp.). Connected with this line shaft through a friction clutch is a 15- 
hp. steam-driven turbine engine, which is used, in case the electric power 
fails, to maintain vacuum until the charge in process can be finished. 


Filtering and Discharging 


Filling and emptying at the filters are accomplished by gravity. 
Solutions and pulp are returned by steel-lined centrifugal pumps and 
bucket elevator, with a total motor equipment of 60 hp., divided as fol- 
lows: Stock return elevator 15 hp. (actual power consumption when 
running 8.17 hp.), stock-return pump 15 hp. (actual power consumption 
when running 11.2 hp.), wash-solution return pump 15 hp. (actual power 
consumption when running 9.38 hp.), and wash-water return pump 15 
hp. (actual power consumption when running 7.3 hp.). 

The following table of costs of elevating wet pulp with both bucket 
elevator and centrifugal pump may be of interest: 


Cost of Elevating Filter Stock Pulp 55 ft. with 20-in. Bucket Elevator . 


149 ft. of 20-in. Balata belt at $2.80............... $392.70 
36 buckets: at $2\90"....; se eens oe eee 104.40 
220 elevator boltstks eke aoe eee 20.24 
724 Ib. WaShOrsec....c <i0 ee ee eee oe 0.83 
42.54 g-Inw Shalt: x, oi viene meer tenement eas ree 22.22 
915% ,-in. shaft: tee ee nae ae 4.36 
Babbitt: ..). is sales stesa Seas Sete tera ete ait 12.30 
Labor’ to: install new belteesscmme ante ere 193.41 
Repair laboracs.cs.c saat cet cee eee 107.12 
Power at $8.82 hp.-month, 7.38 hp................ 772.56 
Chain drive to be mmstalledwsn asm neene 104.85 

ROGGE sis. caiets Sete unle Sao toe ee $1,734.99 
Wet'tons elevated...) )) cc coapce neo Gone eee 1,045,162 
Cost'per ton. 2. .... 0 UE) Eee ee ee eee $0.00165 


Lanera ss 5.03... fits se ee $482.57 
a FR UINMOTS a $76: <.04s o v\c"Kips, este Soe eae eee ae ac 126.72 
PROUSIN SE i bisa sa vias, epacwllte ia ne ede ee 81.00 
PIUS DIO G Bo 5. ssa» ss + as ede tol a Cee ee ea 36.00 
PORUALUD sav see sno vcd oo ce oe a 22.84 
Chain and sprocket). {, /. 7 oe eee 47.65 
Manes Bip} os. eee 1.89 
PROANG Bo $805,505 /h. 5 sone oy ee 11.25 
DADOD cake ailnt wehivcu.s Sale oo eae ees 53.12 
Power at $8.82 per hp.-month, 39 hp............. 408 .00 
OUR Protects cs Sas ous ee See ee $1,270.68 
Wet tons pumped.................. Pee aot 755,255 


Coabiper totin gic: rises ofr tena See $0.00175 
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Solutions to be clarified are pumped through three Merrill sluice-bar 
type presses by a 4-in. Krogh chain-driven centrifugal pump, driven by 
a 10-hp. motor (actual power consumption 5.52 hp.), with a like instal- 
lation for reserve. 
These presses have a maximum capacity of 50 tons each per hour, and 
actually handle, on an average, 40 tons per hour. They are sluiced 12 
times every 24 hr., this operation taking about 6 min. No. 12 Ames-Har- 
ris-Neville Co. duck (944 to 914 02.) is used, and lasts from 70 to 100 days, 
depending on the amount of suspended matter in solutions to be clarified. 
4 For covering one press, 63 yd. of 36-in. duck, costing 27c. per yard, is 
required, and the labor cost is $7. 


oO presses covered at $24.50.57.00;.22..¢.0.---5- $122 .50 
150 days run at 3,000 tons per day, or 450,000 tons 

clarified. 
Wost per ton, clarified: ix, jams oct ramen shi or dae oes, ole 0.00027 
Gost; person Of,0re: (rented): .. os. sce tayo este 6 0.0017 


Clarified solutions to be partly precipitated, together with the required 
amount of zinc dust, are fed to the suction of one 10 by 10 in. chain-driven 
triplex pump and sent through three 48-frame Merrill presses in the 
refinery at the head of the mill. Solutions to be completely precipitated 
are handled in the same manner by one 6 by 7 in. triplex pump through 
one 48-frame press at the refinery. 

Two circuits of precipitated solutions are maintained, for economic 
reasons, as 100 per cent. efficiency in precipitation, as in any other work, 
necessitates the expenditure of very much more energy and material 
than is called for by a lower percentage of efficiency, and only enough 
solution is completely precipitated to take care of the final wash at the 
filters, and the rest precipitated to from 10c. to 15c. per ton. By this 
method 1 oz. of bullion was precipitated (average for the past fiscal year) 
for 0.7808 oz. of zine dust. 


Fiscal year Mar. 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 1915 


171,894 lb. zinc used, or 2,506,214.00 Troy ounces. 
Fine bullion melted 3,209,662.36 Troy ounces. 
Zine consumption 0.7808 oz. per ounce of bullion. 


The precipitated-solution tank below the refinery is fitted with a 
16-in. stand pipe, extending from the bottom of the tank to a height of 2 
in. above the solution level, and from the lower end of this pipe a 4-in. 
line leads to the filter wash storage. Into this stand pipe the completely 
precipitated solution flows, and if not needed for wash at the filters over- 
flows into the tank proper, into which the partly precipitated solution from 
the refinery flows. This partly precipitated solution is used for dilution 
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at the upper Dorr thickeners, etc., all that is not needed for this purpose 
overflowing from the solution tank to the battery storage tank, there join- 
ing the circulating solution from the mill, to be used in stamping. By 
this arrangement only one telltale is required, placed on the battery 
tank. 


Life and Cost of Cloth Covering for Precipitation Presses 


Yards per | Cost per 
Yard 


Cost per |Cost per Ounce|Cost per Ton 
Press Press Bullion 


Material Life Ore Treated 


$0.41 | 6 ro) $27 .88 | $0. 00006 
$0.19 | 1 mo.) $12.92 | $0.00016 


$0.00123 
$0 .00342 


68 
68 


No. 10, 50-in. duck .. 
55-in. sheeting....... 


Refining 


The product from the precipitation presses is dumped by hand into 
steam-jacketed steel cars, run directly under the presses. The loaded cars 
are switched to one side of the refinery, where they are connected to the 
steam supply pipe and dried over night to about 15 per cent. moisture. 
After weighing, and adding the proper fluxes, the product is briquetted in 
a Grath Little Giant brick machine. Two special dies 314 in. in diame- 
ter are used, making bricks from 21% to 3 in. thick, Hei on pressure 
and feed, and weighing about 2 lb. each. In practice we are able to 
briquet 1,000 lb. per hour. 

Meling is done in two double-compartment Rockwell furnaces, 
lined with carborundum, and heated with crude oil and air under about 
14 oz. pressure. The ordinary melt of about 150,000 oz. is gotten out in 
less than 36 hr. after the fires are lighted. 


Lining Cost for Rockwell Furnaces. Five Compartments Lined. (Fiscal 
Year 1914-15) 


Laborito. line. ant tees okt ohesaaneeitiea haere ate een $80.00 
2,765 lb. carborundum screened and reused (labor).. 21.00 
1,500 Ib. of carborundum kaolin................... 80.00 
10, 730,lb. carborundumr:c.veta ee nab core Oe 554.00 
AD pic twaiter, CLASH, ondtae comatose ee ec 85.00 

SL OUALF ssacs a 4 d:ie's''s yok fw ays ho geo ee $740.00 
Fine ounces gold and silver melted............ 3,209,662 .36 
Cost per 1; 000 OZ 08 s..0 d- sys nn eee ee aes $0.2305 


Over the Rockwell furnaces there. are steel hoods, connected with a 
horizontal dust chamber running the full length of the refinery, 80 ft. 3 in. 
At one end of the refinery, connected with this dust chamber, is a flue, 
which runs down 20 ft., at an angle of about 45°, to the ground, thence 49 
ft. up the hill, at an angle of about 20°, to a 20-ft. vertical stack. 
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The percentage of gold and silver recovered from this flue, for the 
past fiscal year, as shown in the following table, was only 0.007 per cent. 
of the total bullion melted. 


Values Recovered from the Refinery Dust Flue 


er ee RE ee ES ON ee POS rere Meee 
Assay per Ton Contents Recovered 
Date Weight, Lb. 
Au Ag Oz, Au Oz. Ag 
4/10/14 50 ; 15.2 1,528.0 | 0.38 38.2 
4/26/14 52 12.0 1,246.0 =| 07312 32.4 
54 4.8 724.8 0.129 19.5 
10/10/14 155 4.8 667.0 0.372 51.6 
1/28/15 120 | 10.0 £41569) 0 60ce 66.9 
PIO Meee ents lias cneeks Ss. Sans sae Eilicaea dh 4 iobeRNS ll arouse ane ook 1.793 208.6 


Fine ounces melted, 3,209,662.36 
Recovered from flue, ounces, 210.39 
Recovered from flue 0.0067 per cent. of total bullion melted. 


From the following table of assays of this dust, taken at different 
places, it will be seen that the higher values were nearest the hoods and 
that the dust at the base of the stack was of very low value and small in 
quantity, which leads us to believe that the loss is inconsiderable. 


Oz. Au Oz. Ag 


Assay from chamber directly over hoods..... 18.8 1,858.2 
Assay from base of stack..............- 0 2.6 677.4 
FASHA VEC OMOLAL doers csotrt es srt GAim> 6 elotestere a 15.2 1,528.0 


The costs given below are not the entire refinery costs, and are shown 
in order to give a better idea of the actual melting costs with Rockwell 
furnaces. 


Labor and Material Costs of Operating Rockwell Melting Furnaces 


105,676 oz. melted in 36 hr. from time fires were lighted, in two double-compartment 
No. 3 Rockwell furnaces. 


Cost per ounce, $0.0009 

Labor segregated: 
Head melter, 2 shifts at $175 per mo... ... $11.70 
Melters, 214 shifts at $4.50 per shift...... 11.25 
Helpers, 414 shifts at $4.00 per shift...... 18.00 


~ ees 
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The refinery slag is ground in a 6-ft. ball mill and concentrated over a 
half-size Wilfley table. The concentrates, which carry most of the 
metallic content, are briquetted with the product for the next melt, and_ 


Milling Costs for the Fiscal Year 1914-15, per Ton of Ore Treated 


Labor Supplies -Power Total 
Crushing and conveying........ $0.036 $0.020 $0.010 $0.068 
SLEaial ohare ORS ES Se ae Me 0.056 0.155 0.096 0.307 
GINSSILvan Pen ce iter ae chr ets 0.014 0.002 0.006 0.022 
HBeH GREET P20 Msc rou: Bicone ousise: 2.4 a. 0.032 0.102 0.230 0.364 
BINBICICONIN Ge e. Aovnas ohn Se thoi 0.024 0.028 0.003 0.055 
Wonecentrating is-,.ee ok om het | 0.028 0.042 0.008 0.078 
PASI GINO SIT Chara. eiabaleld cncie  « | 0.050 0.764 0.007 0.821 
Filtering and discharging....... ' 0.061 0.083 0.027 0.171 
PTECHIVIDA LION 2 oo (orn fae oct ey sake 0.028 0.086 0.020 0.134 
PR BGEUVIT OMe Ato 2) oats yyy 0.009 0.005 0.000 0.014 
Retning...,. 3. eee: HT eOAOl 7 0.024 0.002 0.043 
Maio tiuine ee ce. oe Eat bn te a 0.001 0.001 0.008 0.010 
SHG ORSESee em ie eee caer oheee 0.036 0.000 0.000 0.036 
VU HOMITIGT a. hence crcge state aene | 0.012 0.000 0.000 0.012 
Surface and plant............. | 0.015 0.006 0.000 0.021 
Pputalas, ctl hoes Ren bees $0.419 $1.318  $0.419 $2.156 
Segregation of Supplies Used 
| Quantity per Ton Cost per Ton 
Hiv CTOCMONCIACIC.. ucts. kennel es on ene OD Leib: $0 .00780 
HES AULAINS etree Tov ancte-se vs ess telnet Bey an SER Meralne  iitee cant rien  Ee 0.00336 ~ 
i ea ie ie a RR Re eat Fah ak eh 0.60100 
CONTCT ON DATUG Ses ois 2 st sos ws vn Re See ee 0.00040 
MMUSUEM DATES he atc toe har hisk ae ees See eer ety. 0.01260 
SNAP OLALA TS Sh cts. «tinea os ee ae 0.366 lb. ~ 0.03300 
IDRDONALOLY BUPDICS. «cs ace ok +s vii cane cts its he 0.00300 
BAG oes dee eee ee ese ey PE My! tats 5 cae! o3 0.04100 
IME IM rele a2 G4 wire, isinch yb v's 3 OER 2.5 gal 0.10900 
REIUDUUEO MEO PULIUS aS loccic/sno'c. + sia sie so aie. v oa re eer eee eae 0.01100 
eG Meta E geut gee he hea cig e atte. tidieccncstontoem 4.16 lb. 0.05700 
BE UG eRIUUU STILT echt ovestesruys sy ale resu8r3 ow aden See, sea 0.02300 
JAN Dy ps 6 (yey ano A ee 0.952 lb. 0.07200 
ROR LUIKCM te gids o> i 55s oo Kees Oe oe eee 0.00800 
Battery shoes....... Peis AN Sint n Sale onsale 0.287 lb. 0.01850 
Shoe SG he Pi cS ie ae ne a ne ere 0.271 Ib. 0.01480 
Water KOLHOPs MAM IMING)/. «os 2.0 «sic ius carck orc hhc eee eee een 0.16500 
IMARGOMANMICOUS laniraite. ie oes 'ssie eek ERG Ss ites Ye le Herenscl tale 0.14254 
TOLRLA Waster PURER « +s ses. data o> 2 dl ee $1:31800 
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the tailings from concentration, averaging from $40 to $50 per ton in 
value, are shipped to the rele During the first few months of opera- 
tion these slag tailings were fed again into the mill circuit at the batteries, 
but a few months of this practice resulted in such an accumulation of cop- 
per that it was discontinued in favor of the present method. 

The following tabulation shows the rated horsepower, input under 
full load, and the average monthly consumption of the various motors 
throughout the mill: 


Ratea | Power, Consumption | avgo, 
Department and Duty power of phe dy | pan Ns 
[ ‘eee Kilowatts nee Day 
Crushing: | : 
Crushers and trommel........... 100 33.90 | 45.44 8 | 15.146 
Waste conveyor.. a Set abet 20 8.50 | 11.39 8 3.796 
Waste-conveyor eeasion= ee 25 14.00 | 18.76 8 6.253 
Grinziyeaes eee hie ere ccs 7% 3.00 4.02 8 1-340 
Inclined conveyor............... 20 8.00 | 10.72 8 3.240 
Horizontal conveyor............. 15 6.00 8.04 8 | 2.680 
Stamping: 
AOHSUATINDS oer ot elgie wee «4 Eee LY, 60 39.25 | 52.60 24. 52.600 
PAU GNA 00H OTe Sate de ee 60 39.25 | 52.60 24 52.600 
DOSS LATID See Peete arte ons as 60 39.25 | 52.60 24 52.600 
Classifying: : 
SRC Plexe LOLS nape teteio sana ceo ie 20 6.50 8.71 24 8.710 
Tube Milling: 
Nos.vand 2tubes: «24 ttace.. 0% < 100 - 87.90 | 117.80 24 | 117.800 
Nos. 3 and 4 tubes........ cee 100 95.30 | 127.70 | 24 | 127.700 
INOS Oand'"6 tubes! .....«. ose 100 82.20 | 118.00 24 | 118.000 
Os mvaand-S tubes a. 2s). aon. ae 100 73.60 | 98.67 24 98.670 
Concentrating: ; 
DGEINO m6 = Wale yas tyes seo cei 20 7.00 9.38 24 9.380 
Thickening: 
BeDOrr ab hickenersac tty eel 10 SES 5.00 24 5.000 
-Circulating: 
10 byol24ariplex pump:: .7 s........ 30 15.00 | 20.10 24 20.100 
6-in. centrifugal pump........... 30 12.50 | 16.70 Res/erve 
Agitating: 
8 by 10 triplex pump............ 15 6.25 8.37 1 0.697 
3 Diy LO cbr lplex, DUT pee cic) <_scet 15 6.25 8.37 1 0.697 
4-in. centrifugal pump........... 15 9.50 | 12.75 24 12.750 
ar CTIMIKCr Mea etre atin. o 5.8 5 1.00 1.34 24 1.340 
Breightielevatore: 2)..0). sts. s+: 5 5.25 7.03 2 0.585 
Filtering: 
14 by 14 vacuum pumps @) ees: 20 8.50 | 11.39 24 11.390 
6-in. centrifugal pump on Trent 
MC APUGALOL + Se tere os syne oc. es 15S 6-50 ST 24 8.710 
4-in. centrifugal pump, wash-water 
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POT et ] aR ep as Be eS ee 
Power Consumption 
lag! while Running a Monthly 
Department and Duty power eg Average 
aoe eter Team ake Spee Day 
Filtering: 
‘4-in. centrifugal pump, solution 
WaASHTOUUINGe ie. Senet 15 6.08 8.17 14 4.760 
4-in. centrifugal pump, stock return. 15 7.5 9.38 10 3.900 
Mechanical mixer............... 10 3.25 4.35 19 3.430 
20Fifs ClOVELOL. 5 cats aot eee 7 15 8.34 | 11.18 19 8.840 
Precipitating: 
10 by 10 triplex pump........... 30 13.31 | 17.56 24 17.560 
Goby; (triplex pumps. setae 15 5.83 7.81 24 7.810 
WANG TOGACTSan: hay. eh a aera etek 5 2.0 2.68 24 2.680 
4-in. clarifying centrifugal pump. . 10 4.12 5.58 24 5.580 
4-in. clarifying centrifugal pump | 
FOPTCRETVE cich shins. Gao he eee 10 4.12 Bc DS, terra. wae eer 
Assaying: 
Grmlishers? tetre.cici techie eee 15 0 6.7 4 1.116 
TOU DIACES a0) eve rayne sie EEO ON aes 5.0 6.7 6 1.675 
Refining: 
Grinding and concentrating slag 
and briquetting............... 15 6.25 8.37 2 0.870 
IBIOWOI ate aoe. Cio Re es 20 6.91 9.26 2 0.965 
Machine Shop: 
Ganera lee arate oncheraen core rato es 20 7.5 10.72 12 5.360 
SHEERS Taye, ox, ors shascore se Male ips cskele Gis ote caetl edersen care Rey (piecameeencret Nel crea 12.450 
Mota lero tus 2.8e gate eat ean tate 813.690 
Oe ee es 


Horsepower per ton milled, 1.627. 


Average for year, 1.68. 
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Cyaniding Practice of Churchill Milling Co., Wonder, Nev. 


BY BE. E. CARPENTER,* E. M.. WONDER, NEV. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


BE.iEvinG that the results accomplished in the mill of the Churchill 
Milling Co., Wonder, Nev., during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1914, 
will be of interest, I am presenting the more prominent facts and figures 
showing the progress made in treating this ore with especial reference to 
tonnage, supplies, costs, and extractions. 

The mill is situated at Wonder, Nev., in the Wonder mining district, 
55 miles east from Fallon, Nev., the nearest railroad point. All supplies 
are hauled this distance by freight teams, this method of transportation 
having been found more reliable for continuous service than trucks, the 
price paid for hauling being slightly under one cent per pound. In this 
mill are treated the ores of the Nevada Wonder Mining Co. 


Ore is Unusually Hard 


The company which tested this ore before the mill was built reported 
“This ore is an unusually hard, tough, oxidized quartz, carrying a small 
percentage of high-grade sulphides, containing good values in both 
gold and silver. None of the rebellious silver minerals appear to occur 
in appreciable quantities.” . . . “In regard to the mill tonnage 
this ore is unusually hard and tough, and a high stamp duty cannot 
be expected. Using a 20-mesh screen and 1,050-lb. stamps, our best 
work was three tons per stamp per 24 hours.” 

It is very probable that the ore delivered to the testing plant was 
harder than the regular mill run has proved to be. However, at present 
the mine is developed to a depth of 1,000 ft., and still shows hard ore in 
places at this depth in about the same proportion as on the upper levels 
from which the test ore came; during this year’s work, ore was treated 
from nearly all levels. 

Together with this hard ore in the mill feed a considerable propor- 
tion appears to be broken down and tending to crumble, thus making 
an ideal mixture for stamp milling. A small proportion of tale is also 
noticeable, which sometimes increases in amount to the point where it is 
very troublesome in the thickeners. 


* Superintendent, Churchill Milling Co. 
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Mill Capacity 133 Tons 


The mill was designed and built as a 75-ton mill and cyanide plant 
on a 30° slope, the equipment being as follows, named in order of use: 


10 by 16 in. Blake crusher. 

1,400-Ib. stamps. 

6 ft. Trent Chilean mill. 

Dorr duplex classifier. 

5 by 22 ft. tube mill. 

24 by 14 ft. Dorr thickener. 

15 by 45 ft. Pachuca-type agitators. 
28 by 10 ft. Dorr thickener. 

28 ft. by 14 ft. stock tank with stirrer. 
8 by 11 ft. 6 in. Oliver filters. 

Zine boxes. 

Melting furnaces. 


—_ 
NONHF ERE RP RP HOF 


The necessary equipment of solution pumps, slime pumps, vacuum pump, boiler, 
compressor, gold tanks, battery storage tank, sump tank, etc., as shown in accom- 
panying flow sheet. 


The principal changes made since the mill was built are the addition 
of one 28 by 10 ft. Dorr thickener, between the agitators and stock tank, 
required to secure sufficient replacing of solution; one 14 by 11 ft. 6in. 
Oliver filter made necessary by the greater tonnage and the talc; and 
two additional zinc boxes. Later a larger compressor was installed, 
the old one being held in reserve. 

With the exception of these changes and the discontinuation of 
concentration, which was practiced only for a short time, the mill is 
being operated practically as built. The tonnage has been gradually 
increased until this year it has averaged 133.1 tons per day or 13.31 tons 
per stamp per 24 hr. The stamps dropped 92.4 per cent. of the time. 
On the basis of actual operating time, the rate of crushing was 14.40 
tons per stamp per 24 hr. for the year. In September, the tonnage of 
4,335 tons for 30 days averages 144.5 tons per day, and, based on actual 
operating time, 15.45 tons per stamp per 24 hr. 

The annual report published in November, 1914, shows that the ore 
contained 10,515.895 oz. of gold of which 10,005.055 oz. were shipped 
as bullion; 946,050.49 oz. of silver of which 874,085.49 oz. were shipped 
as bullion (except for one refinery-slag shipment) ; showing a recovery of 
95.1 per cent. of the gold contents, 92.4 per cent. of the silver contents, 
and 93.2 per cent. of the gross value. The above figures give the average 
contents of the mill heads as 0.216 oz. of gold and 19.48 oz. of silver. 

The tonnage was arrived at by weighing each car, containing approxi- 
mately 4 tons, as it came to the mill, and deducting the daily moisture 
determination, which averaged about 3 per cent. The precious-metal 
content of the ore, as shown above, was determined by combining the 
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bullion shipped and the loss in tailings, the former being smelter returns 
and the latter the product of the daily tonnage multiplied by the average 
value of three separate unwashed assays of the tailings for each day, — 
one taken from each filter. Each sample represents the cake discharged 
from a filter and is the result of a sample taken each half hour from each 
filter as the discharged cake falls into the sluicing launder; this cut is 
taken in a dipper which insures catching a proportionate amount of 
water. 


TaBLE I.—Tonnage, Cost, and Recovery Data 


Total Gold Re- | Silver Re- | Value Re- 

Monta | "Moots |" Dag | yee | “Dato | porate | peeeete | pera 
Oct 191305... 4,160 134.2 | $2.825 | $2.825 | 95.3 92.8 93.6 
Nov., 1913....| 4,032 134.4 |. 2.852 | 2.838 94.2 92.9 93.7 
Dec., 1913.....} 4,103 132.4 2.812 2.830 94.3 93.4 93.7 
Jan., 1914..... She bye 108.3 3.189 2.906 | 95.2 O2eL 92.5 
Feb., 1914..... 3,254 11622: | -:2.861 | 2.898%- 93289), 93:6 93.7 
March, 1914...| 4,350 140.3 2.567 | 2.836 94.8 93.7 93.9 
Apr O14... : 3,730 124.3 2.604 2.804 95.3 . 92.2 93.1 
May, 1914.....| 4,217 136.0 2.598 2.00T 94.3 91.1 91.2 
June, 1914....| 4,200 140.0 | 2.521 2.746 | 95.6 89.4 Olay, 
July, 1914..... 4,392 141.7 2.781 20s £9G6ca) wie G0s6 92.1 
Aug., 1914.....| 4,440 143.2 | 2.657 | 2.739 | 97.3 93.4 94.3 
ent. 1 Ol4e } 4300) clel44® Weed cl | 2.743 97.3 92.7 94.0 

Averages or 

hotalsie..cen8 48,570 133.1 2.743 2.743 95.1 ) 92.4 93.2 


Average contents of the ore: Gold, 0.216 oz.; silver, 19.48 oz.; valued at $15.52 
per ton. 


Table I shows the tons treated each month, the tons per day, the total 
direct cost, the cost to date for each month, the gold, silver, and value 
recovery, together with the averages. The direct costs include all charges 
for labor both in and about the mill, superintendent’s salary, mill assay- 
ing, storehouse expense, storing tailings, etc.; all charges for supplies 
including water, chemicals, repairs, replacements, and small items for 
permanent improvements, and the power cost as measured coming into 
the transformers where the current is reduced from 55,000 to 440 volts. 

This table shows some interesting results in that for only one month 
of the year did the gold recovery fall below 94 per cent., for two months 
it reached 97.3 per cent. and this on an ore containing 88.9 oz. of silver 
for each ounce of gold. The gold recovery varied from 93.8 to 97.3 
per cent.; the silver recovery from 89.4 to 93.7 per cent.; the value 
recovery was from 91.2 to 94.3 per cent. 


ae 
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Taste II.—Average Costs for Year per Ton of Ore Treated 

| Labor Supplies Power Total 
Superintendence............... SOROS er er oer Sel ee ad $0.074 
Crushing and conveying........ 0.045 $0.024 | $0.012 0.081 
Pee aa pe meee ee Bie ba Lotte OP 08 O81 0.031 | 0.073 0.185 
Cle ariee sry | patti. my, 0.026 0.053 0.063 0.142 
Bate AT os aa eds Socrates di | 0.029 0.119 0.107 0.255 
Elevating and separating........ 0.012 | 0.016 , 0.010 0.038 
PARILA TIONS ce nces listo eras fimee c | 0.148 | 0.589 0.133 0.870 
iiltering es meee ee eet | 0.079 05040 mae aee On O26 eee mer eet tn 
Precipitation:.................| 0.089 Tey Seah alan er sie 
as NE ae oe eee | 0.049 0.125 0.002 0.176 
INSP yin aes ee Re es = ae 0.043 0.022 0.001 0.066 
Surface and plant’.............; 0.051 | 0.014 0.014 0.079 
(CoG. cee oun ee 0.005 OS005\ ge leer: 0.010 
Storehouse..... 0.046 OFO02 Ree tacts 0.048 
RYUCE ere WEEE bo Beers os ORO4 Da ae 0026 Sault eases ce 0.071 
Steam heating®................| On0Z5 ee) ONL SOR nslbee Et gant 0.190 
ARE CY Nee ae a eee ae $0. 857 | $1.445 $0. 441 | $2. 743 

2 SS Se NEE EE eee EE eS ee eee 


# Chemicals charged in supplies for agitation were 


(CRE 812 CIOS se hod cui OO Fi OES Ben ly eMC a a aE $0.375 
PANTO Ae ere eee he Mee bee ere ie Co ey ares 0.110 
CAC Ae eae enna ericson a RS mee oA 0.089 

$0. 574 


» Includes expense of storing tailings. 
¢ Cost of crude oil was 10.7c. per gallon at the mill. 


_ Table II shows the direct costs divided into the various departments, 
and each department divided into cost for labor, supplies, and power; 
also the yearly average cost for each department, and the yearly average 


cost per ton for labor, supplies, and power. 


The cost for agitation 
appears high by reason of the fact that all chemical consumption (cyanide, 


lead acetate, and lime) is charged in the supplies under this heading. 
The total cost for these chemicals was $0.574 per ton, leaving the other 


supplies charged to agitation amounting to $0.015 per ton. 
The wage scale, on an 8-hr. day, is as follows: 


Solutions emlacmyremae tan ek cae okie aoe $150.00 per month 


Solntion: belperse warepervted onic otis ole talatto sea o 6 


4.00 per day 


EERE LN CV eTIVEMT er Pee reset opens epee fo oils. Sniich otc 30 ocak ss 150.00 per month 
Inve mavena7 LINO) Oebe ohibe, Bodin 8 oe oe om Eeemer ie 4.00 per day 
PSBGOE Y TCU whey wi sfesh tie «6:80 wie eld oo Fal 9s egebe = 4.50 per day 
(rusher ment eaariteteie ici a <lsstoSioue > - 4.00 per day 
VOTO ARRLTL CIN on ty Stymie levers dy eneaoiel &el saree) <oaes 5.00 per day 


Having thus outlined the work, costs, and extractions, it may be 


interesting to analyze the various departments or divisions. 


A reference 
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to the flow sheet will show clearly the course of the ore through the mill 
and the flow of the solutions. 


Blake Crusher for Preliminary Work 


_ The ore is delivered to the mill in 4-ton side-dumping cars, each car 
being weighed before being emptied into the crusher bin. Over this 
bin are placed rails to prevent any boulders which cannot pass an 18-in. 
square opening from reaching the bin; from this bin the ore passes over a 
2-in. grizzly to a 10 by 16 in. Blake crusher: The discharge from this 
crusher and the fines which passed through the grizzly are carried by a 
16-in. belt conveyor to the battery bins. The total cost of crushing is 
$0.081 per ton, of which $0.045 is for labor; the largest item under sup- 
plies is the steel for the crusher, the hardness of a part of the ore causing 
excessive wear, and extreme fine crushing being necessary. 


Stamps, Chilean Mill, and Tube Mill for Secondary and Final Crushing 


Stamps, Chilean mill, and tube mill complete the crushing and 
fine-grinding equipment. The ‘stamps, fed by suspended Challenge 
feeders, weigh 1,400 lb. each, dropping 96 times per minute through 
614 in., in a narrow mortar. For a crushing capacity averaging 133 
tons per day (to compensate for time lost for repairs, replacements, 
etc., this often reached 180 tons per 24 hr.) screens of 0:120 wire with 
3g-in. square opening in the clear were used. Occasionally for several 
days at a time screens with 14-in. square opening would be used, and 
less frequently finer screens, depending entirely on the character of the 
ore. 

The shoes are 9 in. in diameter and the dies 914 in. in diameter; 
the stems are of mild steel 4 in. in diameter; the cam shaft, of hammered 
iron, is 6157¢ in. in diameter. Very little trouble is experienced from 
broken stems, and the original cam shaft, installed when the mill was 
built, is still in commission, having been doing duty for over three years, 
crushing a total of approximately 130,000 tons of ore. The cam-shaft 
boxes are without caps and not babbitted, the one nearest the cam-shaft 
pulley being 18 in. long, while the others are 15 in. in length. ’ 

Chrome-steel shoes and dies were used throughout the year and the 


following table gives the consumption of steel per ton of ore, and the 
cost: 


Pounds 
[1 (y Tey age ee Soe EE ie eb ie nct ye, 5), Nah tes 0.2382 
TOS Shea Negen oer sy cso a antic cis cettie ee tt ot CREE RE ETS ee 0.107 
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The ore is crushed in solution in the batteries and no attempt is 
made at classification between the batteries and the Chilean mill, all 
the battery discharge being fed direct to the Chilean, which is a Trent 
6-ft. mill revolving 30 times per minute. 

The screens on the Chilean vary considerably on account of the 
different tonnage going through the mill, but the standard used most 
of the time is a “‘ton-cap” screen No. 693. The drive on this mill is a 
Morse silent chain drive 5 ft. between centers, which is giving excellent 
service. Chrome steel is also used in this mill and the average consump- 
tion for the year was 0.50 lb. per ton of ore crushed, costing $0.034 per 
ton. 

Following the Chilean mill and in closed circuit with the tube mill is 
a Dorr classifier, and the remarkable work it is doing deserves particular 
mention. Frequently runs of 180 tons per day have been made, all of 
which passed through this classifier, since it is the only one in the mill, 
and to this must be added at least 85 tons coming from the tube-mill 
discharge, making a total of 265 tons per day, and even when overloaded 
to this extent the only attention it ever receives is a little oiling. 

The tube mill is a 5 by 22 ft. Allis-Chalmers, belt driven and making 
28 r.p.m. It has an El Oro lining, and the present liner, which has 
been in service for one year, still has three months’ wear; many of 
the plates are worn practically smooth except for ridges which were 
formerly ribs. The cost per ton for lining on the total ore milled was 
$0.022 counting on a 12 months’ life, but this cost will probably be re- 
duced to $0.016. The height of the pebble load was kept at the center 
line both before and after the pebbles dropped out of the lining plates, 
the lining becoming in effect a smooth lining. No appreciable difference 
could be detected in the work done nor in the pebble consumption. The 
consumption of tube-mill pebbles for the year was 3.39 lb., costing 
$0.080, per ton of ore ground. 

The following screen analyses are the averages of a large number of 
tests made during the year. ; 


Battery Feed—Everything to Stamps Battery Discharge and Chilean Feed | 

Mesh Per Cent. Mesh Per Cent. 

+ 3 in. sq. 37.6 + 20 46.9 

+ 20 38.6 + 40 14.5 

+ 40 6.6 + 60 Sar 

+ 60 4.4 +100 (Os: 
+100 Gieal +150 520 

+150 Moi +200 LED 
+200 12 —200 15.9 

—200 6.4 


VOT) subl.—=9 
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Chilean Discharge Tube-Mill Feed from Dorr Classifier 
Mesh Per Cent. Mesh Per Cent. 
+ 20 9.7 +100 83.6 
+ 40 16.2 +150 7.0 
+ 60 14.7 +200 3.0 
+100 12.8 —200 6.4 
+150 9.4 
+200 6.0 
—200 31.2 
Tube-Mill Discharge Filter Discharge 
Mesh Per Cent. Mesh Per Cent. 
+100 8.7 +100 4.9 
+150 10.5 +150 8.7 
+200 11.4 +200 10.3 
—200 69.4 —200 76.1 


The following is a cost analysis for the combined stamping and 
gerinding, including Dorr classifier, taken from Table II. 


Labor Supplies Power Total 
Hiamps. ects $0.081 $0 .031 $0.073 $0.185 
Chileanven sec 0.026 0.053 0.063 0.142 
ube millers 0.029 0.119 0.107 0.255 


$0. 136 $0. 203 $0. 243 $0 . 582 
Agitation and Washing in Pachuca Tanks and Dorr Thickeners 


The classifier overflow is pumped to Dorr thickener No. 3, the average 
specific gravity being 1.110 (approximately 5 tons solution to 1 ton ore). 
The overflow from this thickener flows to the gold tanks for precipitation 
and the thickened slime passes to the first of four Pachuca agitators for 
continuous agitation, each agitator being 15 by 45 ft. The average 
specific gravity of the slime in the agitators was 1.250 (2 tons of solution 
to 1 ton of ore). 

I wish to call particular attention to the work of this Dorr thickener 
No. 3. The tank is 24 ft. in diameter and 14 ft. deep, having a surface 
of 452 sq. ft.; therefore, an average of 133 tons per day allows only 3.4 
sq. ft. of surface per ton of ore thickened, and when the tonnage reaches 
180 tons per day this is reduced to 2.44 sq. ft. per ton of ore, but un- 
doubtedly the specific gravity of the slime delivered to the agitators 
on these days was below the average. 

Before proceeding to the detailed figures on the agitators it will be 
interesting to examine into the extraction made to this point. The 
ore first comes in contact with solution in the batteries and in its passage 
through the batteries, Chilean mill, classifier, tube mill (a portion of the 
ore only) and the Dorr thickener the precious-metal content has been 
reduced from the average of 0.216 oz. gold and 19.48 oz. silver to 
0.051 oz. gold and 5.42 oz. silver, showing an extraction of 76.4 per 
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cent. of the gold, 72.2 per cent. of the silver. I do not know of any 
other silver ore so amenable to cyanide that in its passage through the 
grinding machines and one thickener on its way to the agitators an 
equal percentage can be taken into solution, and I consider this an in- 
teresting and unusual silver ore for this reason. It was the intention of 
the designers that the overflow from this thickener No. 3 should flow 
to the battery storage tank for battery feed solution, little thinking that 
it would be the richest solution in the mill, with the single exception of 
the solutions in the agitators, and that it would have to be precipitated 
before being used again. 

Unless especially mentioned to the contrary all assays quoted in 
this article are averages of samples taken every day in the year, except 
- for the few occasions when the mill may have been down for 24 hr. con- 
tinuously; most of the samples were taken by dips or cuts each hour. 

Part of the lime supply is added to the ore as it passes from the ore 
bin to the Challenge feeders, the rest in agitator No. 1, and the same is 
true of the lead acetate; the cyanide (129 per cent. sodium cyanide) is 
all added to agitator No. 1 after being dissolved in a small box. 

Table III shows the average assay value of the ore as it enters agita- 
tor No. 1, its value as it leaves each agitator and as it reaches the filter 
box, for each month of the year, the average for the year; the percentage 
extraction and the number of ounces extracted in each step.- It will be 
noted that the extraction in agitator No. 4 was only 0.002 oz. gold and 
0.24 oz. silver, and I am satisfied that agitation in this tank could have 
been discontinued and the same results obtained in Dorr thickeners 
No. 2 and No. 1 (see flow sheet) before the slime reached the stock tank. 

The difference in value of the slime in agitator No. 4 and the filter 
heads (both washed samples) is 0.003 oz. gold and 0.09 oz. silver, which 
h ws the extraction that took place in the two Dorr thickeners No. 2 
and No. 1 and the stock tank in which the slime was washed after agita- 
tion. The value of the solution in agitator No. 4 varied from $5 to $7 
per ton, depending on the value of the ore, and was reduced approxi- 
mately to $1 in the stock tank by the washings applied. These two 
thickeners being each 28 ft. in diameter have 4.63 sq. ft. per ton of slime 
settled. 

The usual titration in agitator No. 1 was about 4.5 KCN and 1.6 
CaO. During the cold months sufficient steam was used in agitators No. 
1 and No. 2 so that at some time during the 24 hr. their temperature 
was between 85° and 90° F., the steam being used in pipes in the uplift 
~ column. 

The specific gravity of the slime in the agitators averaged 1.250 
(2 tons solution to 1 ton of ore), consequently, averaging 26 lb. of dry 
ore per cubic foot. The available area for agitation, after deducting for 
the cone and to adepth of 2 ft. from the top, is 24,440 cu. ft. in four 
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tanks, giving a total dry weight of ore of 317.2 tons. This gives each 
tank a capacity of nearly 80 tons and a total period of agitation of 
57 hr. 


Oliver Filters Used 


The filtering installation consists of two 8-ft. and one 14-ft. Oliver 
filters, all 11 ft. 6 in. diameter. For considerable periods the two 8-ft. 
filters would handle the slime, but whenever a rush of tale occurred it 
was found necessary to use the third. Under the fornier conditions the 
filters handled 0.23 ton, or 460 lb., of ore per square foot of canvas per 
day with an 18-in. vacuum. This capacity could be greatly increased 
by thickening the slime and raising the vacuum. A dry vacuum is 
used and the solution removed from the receiver between the filters and 
the dry-vacuum pump by a small triplex pump. 

Table II gives the cost of filtering as follows: Labor $0.079, supplies 
$0.040, power $0.026, total $0.145. At first glance the cost for labor and 
supplies seems high for this type of filter, but since they require equally 
as much attention as the thickeners, zinc boxes, stock tank or boiler, it 
is only fair that a small proportion of the solution man’s time and the 
helpers’ time be charged against them. Also in the way of supplies, only 
about 20 per cent. of the charge was for supplies for the wheel itself, the 
rest being for vacuum pumps, triplex pump, slime pump for pumping 
overflow from filter tanks back to stock tank, etc. 

A saving of 0.23 lb. of cyanide was made during this year over the 
preceding year with practically the same grade of ore, and I believe the 
greater part, if not all of it, was saved on the filters, due to changing the 
method of washing the cake, during the last eight months of the year. 
This change made it possible to wash both ascending and descending 
sides of the cake with water. 

Formerly the method was to wash the ascending side of the cake with 
barren solution, and the descending side with water when the amount of 
solution in the mill would permit, or with barren solution when crowded, 
it being found that a water wash applied at all times would build up too 
much solution on account of the flow of water into the filter box between 
the wires during the time the discharged section was moving past the 


scraper. 
Barren solution washes the precious metals out of the cake, but in 


a silver mill, where all solutions are necessarily high in cyanide, the 
cyanide loss is considerable. To prevent this loss of cyanide the usual 
rubber apron was placed against the cake on the ascending side and a 
water wash applied, the surface water thus caught being diverted to the 
slime-discharge launder. On the descending side an iron apron, 18 in. 


_ wide, extending the full length of the filter, was placed so that the top 


edge, resting on supports at the ends of the filter, scraped off just the top of 


. 
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the cake; the lower edge, extending over the edge of the filter box, diverted 
the part of the cake scraped off (possibly 14g in.) together with the wash 
to the discharge launder, but did not interfere with the regular blow-off. 
All that was necessary to accomplish this was to place this apron so that 
the top edge was just above the blow-off section and at such an angle 
that the slime and the water wash would flow over it and drop into the 
discharge launder. 

This method permits the use of enough water to keep a constant 
sheet of water flowing over both the ascending and descending sides of 
the cake and does not permit any of it to enter the mill solution. It 
insures a more efficient wash, since it is impossible always to have 
barren solution for washes free of precious metals. As stated above, 
the saving of cyanide was 0.23 lb. for the year, and had this method been 
in use all of the year instead of eight months, it is reasonable to suppose 
the saving would have been one-half greater. 

On account of adding barren solution to the stock tank and decanting 
same, it was necessary to thicken the slime in the filter boxes. To 
accomplish this, a small tank was placed below the filters, 2-in. pipes being 
connected in the filter box at the level at which it was desired to keep the 
slime and near the center of the drum. This drew off the thin slime and 
solution on the surface, delivering it to the small tank, from which it was 
pumped back to the stock tank or to the thickener just above the stock 
tank. This served the double purpose of keeping thick slime in the filter 
boxes and preventing an overflow, doing away with the float regulator 
on the valve controlling the supply. 

Before the discharged cake and water have flowed 100 ft. down a steep 
hill just below the mill the cake and water have become thoroughly 
mixed, and at about this point a sample is taken each shift for specific 
gravity, titration, and assay of solution. Thus, asample for determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of the discharge stream is taken three times a 
day. The average of all these for seven months shows a ratio of 1.38 
tons of water for each ton of ore. These samples are then allowed to 
settle and an equal amount of the clear water or solution from each is 
placed in a sample for titration and assay. The average of all titrations 
showed 0.62 lb. of cyanide and at the above ratio this gives a loss of 0.85 
Ib. of cyanide per ton of ore treated. The assays of this solution and the 
specific gravity are then used to compute the loss in soluble gold and 
silver, which for seven months was $0.18 per ton of ore. This regular 
sampling was in effect during only the last seven months of the year. 


Precipitation by Zine Shavings 


Zine shavings are used for precipitation. Seven 7-compartment 
boxes are used, each compartment having a V-shaped bottom beneath 
the screen and emptying into launders which carry the precipitate to 
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canvas-bottomed tanks connected with vacuum for drying. No zinc is 
used in the first compartment and immediately after a cleanup the 
boxes contain approximately 444 cu. ft. of zinc shavings. Since 331,750 
tons of solution were precipitated during the year, the daily tonnage 
amounts to 909 tons or 2.05 tons of solution per cubic foot of shavings 
per 24 hr. 

The actual cubical contents of zinc shavings varies from 444 cu. ft. 
immediately after a cleanup (a cleanup is made every 10 days) to prob- 
ably two-thirds of that figure just before the next cleanup. This, to- 
gether with lost time, would considerably increase the tons per cubic 
foot of shavings, so that if an accurate estimate could be formed it would 
be found nearer 2.5 tons than the figure given above. 

Dividing the total production by the tons precipitated shows a 
value of $2.12 precipitated per ton of solution entering the zinc boxes. 
The zinc-box tails averaged $0.107 per ton, giving the zinc-box heads a 
value of $2.227 per ton and showing an effective precipitation of 95.2 
per cent. It is natural to presume that these values varied greatly from 
day to day and even from hour to hour. Costs for supplies and 
labor ‘are shown in Table II. 

Sheet zine is purchased in carload lots and cut in the mill with a 
Johnston zinc lathe. One operator will cut 700 lb. per day. The 
charge for labor, power, and incidentals, totals $0.007 per pound for 
cutting zinc. The shavings are 0.004 in. thick; 9-gauge 36 by 108 in. 
sheets are used. 


Precipitate Refined without Preliminary Acid Treatment 


During the year the dry weight of the precipitate taken from the 
zinc boxes was 98,610 lb., which produced 62,608 lb. of bullion, gross; 
the bullion averaged 968 fine in gold and silver. Thus the precipitate 
contained 63.5 per cent. of bullion gross and 61.5 per cent. of gold and 
silver. 
- No acid treatment was required, except on one lot of zine shorts 
accumulated during the first six months of the year. When the pre- 
cipitate is taken from the vacuum tanks it is placed in an electric dry- 
ing pan for drying to approximately 20 per cent. moisture. The flux 
finally decided upon as the most satisfactory was 7 per cent. each of 
borax glass, soda, and sand. Melting is done in an oil furnace burning 
crude oil and using Dixon No. 10 retorts. 


General Résumé 


The additions necessary to increase the tonnage, enumerated earlier 


_ in this article, total less than $10,000; undoubtedly next year’s opera- 


tions will show a further increase in tonnage and I feel safe in predicting 
a treatment of 16 tons per stamp per day, counting actual operating time. 
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Treating this tonnage makes fine preliminary crushing necessary, as 
will be seen by a glance at the screen test of battery feed. This, how- 
ever, adds only a small additional cost to crushing, as the total crushing 
cost was only $0.074 per ton of ore for labor, supplies, and power. It 
is doubtful if the extra cost due to crushing to this fineness increased 
the cost $0.02 per ton over what it would have cost to crush to the usual 
size for battery feed. This is a good illustration of the advantage of 
fine crushing preceding stamps. 

The chemical consumption was as follows: 


Per Ton Ounces Bullion 


of Ore per Pound 
Sodium ‘cyanide ete eterna 1.72 10.56 
LANG. co OE eet ee Ey eee 1.63 10.19 
Lead 255 s2o see Re ee eee. 0.94 19.45 


I find myself at a loss to explain satisfactorily the forced use of lead 
acetate in seemingly excessive quantities during the year’s work. The 
total consumption for the year was 0.94 lb. per ton, but the first six 
months averaged only 0.74 lb., while the last six months averaged 1.14 
lb. At about the time this change in consumption took place assays of 
the slime discharge and the slime in the agitator indicated that the 
extraction was falling off. Without waiting to run experimental tests, 
the usual steps were taken to correct conditions, the temperature of the 
solutions was raised, alkalinity was raised and later lowered, more 
cyanide was added, and then, because the lead acetate consumption had 
been higher than usual, the weight added was cut in two, when suddenly 
the assays indicated a still further drop in extraction and it was apparent 
the trouble had been found. Double the amount of lead acetate formerly 
used was now added and extra lead was added to all tanks following 
agitator No. 1. The effect was apparent the next day in reduced slime 
assays all over the mill. 

Since that time numerous efforts were made to reduce the lead con- 
sumption, but it was found impossible without an excessive increase 
in the value of the tailings amounting to several times the cost of the 
lead. In connection with this use of lead acetate and in order to present 
all available facts I will state that no noticeable difference was apparent 
in the cyanide and alkaline strengths, nor in the temperatures of the 
solutions at this time nor later, nor was the value or character of the 
ore changed. It is probable one of the two following reasons was to 
blame for the change: 

1. About this time a more completely closed circuit at the filters 
prevented loss of solution, due to using all water wash instead of a 
solution wash followed by a water wash. © This failure to renew solutions 
may have been the cause of a higher lead consumption. 
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2. Sheet zinc was purchased and cut in the mill, at this time, replac- 
ing the former practice of purchasing zinc shavings, which may have had 
some effect upon the solutions. 

The perplexing question of how extraction should be figured seems 
to be a live issue among the fraternity at this time, and without attempt- 
ing to settle it one way or the other the effect of different methods as 
applied to the work in this mill can be readily shown. 

As explained before, the extraction is estimated on smelter returns 
and tailings assays. Smelter returns were $14.46 per ton and tailings 
$1.06, giving the ore a value of $15.52 per ton and a value extraction of 
93.2 per cent. This tailings sample, assaying $1.06, contained a certain 
amount of solution, since the wash on the filter was not 100 per cent. 
efficient, and the sample was not washed after being taken. However, 
a regular daily sample was cut from the stream of slime flowing to the 
filter each hour of the 24. This sample was washed and assayed, averag- 
ing $0.96. Adding to this the solution loss of $0.18, shown previously, 
gives a total value for tailings of $1.14; this added to the $14.46 per 
ton smelter returns gives an ore value of $15.60, indicating a value 
extraction of 92.7 per cent., a difference of 0.6 per cent. from the re- 
ported extraction. This extraction would certainly be unfair to the 
mill, however, since it has not been determined accurately what ex- 
traction takes place as the slime cake is being washed with water, dropped 
from the filter and discharged. The slime is thus in contact a short 
time with what is in reality a weak fresh solution. Most men ex- 
perienced in this work will agree that some extraction takes place. 

On the other hand, suppose extraction were figured on smelter re- 
turns and the product showing the lowest assay value in the mill, namely, 
the filter heads; this method would give $14.46 smelter returns plus 
$0:96 or $15.42 for a new ore value, and the value extraction on these 
figures would be 93.8 per cent. This is manifestly an unfair extraction 
figure, because the treatment was not yet completed when the filter- 
heads sample was taken. 

It is the general practice to compute extractions by using a tail- 
ings sample secured somewhere about the filter after the cake has been 
washed, either before or after it has been dropped. In the work at this 
mill it is taken after the cake has been dropped. Therefore, the slime 
contains certain solution values forced back into the cake by the com- 
pressed air used for discharging. I maintain that this is a fairer sample 
than one taken before the cake is dropped from this type of filter, or any 
filter discharged by allowing water or air to enter the vacuum chamber. 
It must be recognized that there are several viewpoints from which 
_ to approach the question of calculating extraction, and that one should 

be chosen which seems to be the fairest to all concerned. 
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Zinc-Dust Precipitation Tests 


BY NATHANIEL HERZ,* E. M., LEAD, S. D. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue use of zinc dust for precipitating the precious metals from cyanide 
solutions is well established now in many places, and has many advantages 
over the shavings method of precipitation. Although much work has 
been done on methods of testing zinc dust, as yet no absolutely positive 
test has been devised to determine the value of the material. Certain 
facts are known, but often it happens that results on a working scale 
are not as expected from the laboratory tests. The purpose of this 
paper is to record some observations made while testing a large variety 
of zinc-dust samples in the laboratory. 

W. J. Sharwood! has described standard analytical methods, which 
have been followed, with the changes noted. The regular determinations 
include zine oxide, by solution in ammonia and ammonium chloride, lead, 
and precipitating efficiency. In some cases cadmium was determined by 
a method similar to that described by J E Clennell.? I will discuss the 
precipitating-efficiency test in detail. The procedure is as follows: 


“A solution of potassium silver cyanide is prepared by dissolving 10 grams of silver 
cyanide (AgCN) and 5 grams of ‘99%’ potassium cyanide in a little water and diluting 
up to 1000 cc. It is then adjusted by addition of a little more KCN or AgCN until 
the solution indicates from 0.12% to 0.15% free KCN by titration with standard 
silver nitrate. The titration is best made by using a 10-cc. or 20-cc. sample, adding 
lec. of 2% potassium iodide, and a slight excess of ammonia, as the end point is then 
sharper. Or 15 grams of pure crystallized KAg(CN)s may be dissolved in a liter of 
water and 1.5 grams KCN added. 

“Weigh out 0.5 gram zine dust into a 300-cc. beaker. Add afew cubic centimeters 
of water and stir until zine is well mixed, then pour in 250 cc. of the prepared solution, 
stirring vigorously. See that all lumps are broken up, and continue stirring for fully 
five minutes. Stir occasionally (at least every 10 minutes) until the end of two hours 
from the addition of the solution. Then filter upon an 11-cm. filter, wash precipitate 
thoroughly, sprinkle with test lead, wrap it carefully in the paper, place in a scorifier 
with about 20 grams test lead, burn paper cautiously in muffle, scorify five minutes, 
cupel at low temperature and weigh silver. Milligrams silver obtained from 0.5 
gram zine X 0.0606 = percentage precipitating efflciency.””* 


* Homestake Mining Co. 

1 Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, vol. 
xii, No. 8, p. 332 (Feb., 1912); reprinted in Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. 
xcili, No. 19, p. 943 (May 11, 1912). 

* Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xev, No. 16, p. 793 (Apr. 19, 1913). 

3 W. J. Sharwood, loc, cit, 
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Recently I substituted the equivalent of sodium cyanide for the potas- 
sium cyanide, with no variation in the results. 

A test was made with a gold solution that was equivalent to the stand- 
ard silver solution. The efficiency shown was one-third to one-half that 
with the silver solution, in different trials. In one set of experiments a 
mixture of these gold and silver solutions in equal parts was used. The 
beads obtained were parted, and were found to contain about four atoms 
of silver to one of gold. The calculated efficiency was intermediate be- 
tween those obtained with gold alone and silver alone, being somewhat 
higher than the average of the two values. This agrees with the fact 
that in practice gold is more difficult to precipitate than silver. 

The following observations were made in the course of my experi- 
ments: Slight variations in the free cyanide present in the precipitating 
solution affect the results very little. However, if the free cyanide is 
reduced materially, to about 0.01 per cent., the results are very different. 
Tests agitated for short periods indicate that the rate of precipitation is 
much slower. In some cases exposure of the zinc to moist air for several 
hours so as to increase the oxide present seemed to increase the efficiency, 
although the amount of metal present in 0.5 g. was less. Also, in some 
cases, the addition of a little freshly ignited zinc oxide to the solution 
at the start of the precipitation increased the amount of silver precipi- 
tated. This seems to be due to the action of the oxide on carbonates in 
the solution. In this solution of low cyanide strength there is not enough 
free cyanide to dissolve all the zinc oxide, and the excess of zinc oxide 
would react with the alkali carbonates introduced from the cyanide used, 
forming zinc carbonate and caustic alkali. It is well known that the 
presence of caustic alkali in a solution increases the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of precipitation. 

As the solutions in practice are a eenedils free from carbonates, con- 
taining their alkali as lime, the standard method of preparing the silver 
solution was altered as follows: The solution is made up to double 
strength in silver. After adjusting the cyanide strength to about 0.2 
per cent. NaCN, a slight excess of lime water is added to convert car- 
bonates into hydroxides, and the solution filtered. It is then made up 
to the final volume, and tested for protective alkalinity. If this is not 
equivalent to about 0.01 to 0.015 per cent. NaOH, the solution is ad- 
justed by the addition of a little acid. I have never found the alkalinity 
lower than desired, due to the alkali present in the cyanide as impurity. 
Although this adds to the work of preparing the solution, it is worth the 
trouble, as the results are more uniform, and come nearer to actual prac- 
tice. Slight variations in the solution, such as the addition of neutral 
salts and changes in temperature, have much less effect. than with the 


old standard solution. 


. ‘ 2 ? * “ - 
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The following reactions may occur: 


4NaCN + ZnO + H.O = NaeZn(CN),s + 2NaOH (1) 
2NaOH + ZnO = NaeZnOz + H20 (2) 
4NaCN + Zn + 2H20 = NaoZn(CN), + 2NaOH + Ha (3) 
2Na0H Ee A NasZnO2 + H. (4) 
2QNaAg(CN). + Zn = NasZn(CN), + 2Ag (5) 


2NaAg(CN). + 2NaOH + Hz: (nascent) = 4NaCN + 2Ag + 2H20 (6) 

The following two do not occur: 
2NaAg(CN)e +- ZnO = NaeZn(CN),4 a AgeO 
4NaAg(CN). + 2ZnO = NasZn(CN), + NasZnO2 + 4AgCN. 

For all practical purposes, reaction (5) may be taken as the important 
one, whether it takes place by itself, or with (3), (4), and (6) as inter- 
mediate stages. Reactions (1) and (2) consume cyanide and alkali, inter- 
fering with (8) and (4), and thus indirectly interfering with (6). The 
free cyanide and alkali in the standard solution are sufficient to take care 
of more oxide than is usually found in zinc dust. 

As precipitation is always better in the presence of reasonable quan- 
tities of cyanide and alkali, and is electrolytic in its nature, the addition 
of neutral salts as noted above would affect the solutions of lower cyanide 
and alkali concentrations much more than the standard solution. It is 
also well known that chemically pure zine is very much less active than 
zine containing a reasonable amount of metallic impurities. I will touch 
briefly on the common impurities. 


Impurities in Zinc Dust 


Zinc Oxide.—Zine oxide is always present, varying from under 5 per 
cent. to over 20 per cent. Unless zinc dust containing over 15 per 
cent. of the oxide is unusually efficient for other reasons, it should be 
condemned, as the oxide only dilutes it and consumes cyanide. The oxide 
can rarely be seen in any quantity, even under the microscope, but the 
indications are that it occurs as a film on the surface of the particles, or 
in minute pits on the surface. It is present, sometimes in considerable 
quantities, in the small amount of coarse material, as well as in the finest 
part of the dust, so it cannot occur as separate grains disseminated 
through the mass of the zinc. 

In regard to the oxidation of zine dust during handling, in dry air 
it is practically negligible. In some tests, exposing a layer about 14 in. 
deep to dry air, with occasional stirring, for several weeks, the oxide 
was increased only a very few per cent. On the other hand, in moisture- 
saturated air the oxidation may be very rapid, amounting to as much as 
2 or 3 per cent. per day, but the rate falls off as the oxidation goes on, 
presumably due to the protection of the particles by a film of oxide. 
Exposure of a fairly large surface, however, for a reasonable time, does 
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not reduce the efficiency of the zine as much as is commonly supposed, 
as only the surface layer would be oxidized, and to only a small extent. 
In a few cases exposure for a few hours seems to be of advantage, as will 
be explained later. 

Metallic Impurities —The only metallic impurities of any importance 
are lead and cadmium. In the samples I have examined, the lead varies 
from almost none to about 5 per cent., and cadmium from none to about 
4 per cent. Both are probably present as metal alloyed with the zinc, 
as they are less easily oxidized than zinc. I know of no simple way to 
prove this point, but it seems self-evident in the case of lead. In the 
case of cadmium, a rapid extraction with the ammonia-ammonium 
chloride solution used for dissolving zine oxide dissolves no cadmium, 
but metallic zinc would precipitate cadmium from this solution, if 
any were dissolved. 

The nature of alloys of cadmium and lead with zinc has not been 
studied by modern metallographic methods, but the following statements 
can be made: It is known that lead is slightly soluble in zinc, and on 
cooling, about 1.3 per cent. of lead is left in the zinc, as a solid solution, 
any more lead segregating as a solution of zinc in lead. Therefore, if 
cadmium is absent, the metallic portion of the zine may contain 1.3 
per cent. of lead in solution, possibly in molecular form, while any ex- 
cess must be in larger particles. This can be shown by preparing an 
alloy, and cooling it slowly, cutting out all parts showing segregations of 
lead, and analyzing the remainder. Cadmium is soluble in melted zinc 
in all proportions, and insoluble in solid zinc; but, separating only at the 
instant of solidification, does not segregate in large masses. Lead is 
soluble in melted cadmium in all proportions, and partly soluble in solid 
cadmium, the excess of lead not segregating as in zinc. The probability 
is that cadmium would increase the solubility of lead in solid as well as 
melted zinc, and would certainly diminish the tendency toward segre- 
gation. I prepared an alloy containing about 2 per cent. cadmium and 
2.2 per cent. lead, and let it cool slowly in a muffle. It seemed perfectly 
homogeneous, and if there was any undissolved lead, it was so finely 
disseminated as to be invisible on etching the specimen. 

Lead is known to increase the activity of zinc in cyanide solutions, 
as it has a much lower electromotive force, and remains undissolved. It 
is not known whether the dissolved portion (in the zinc) is more efficient 
than segregations, or vice versa. Cadmium also has a lower potential 
than zine, and would probably also help, but would not be as advan- 
tageous, as the difference in potential is less. From several analyses of 
precipitates, the indications are that the cadmium remains in the precipi- 
tate, which has been proved to be the case with lead. It is to be hoped 
that the metallography of this system will be worked out soon so as to 
answer the question of the distribution of the impurities. The following 
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analyses show the variation in some samples of zinc dust from different 
sources: 


Per Cent. of Metallic Portion 

Lead Cadmium Zinc Oxide Total —— = 

| Lead Cadmium 

I] 
0.15 0.00 8.30 8.45 | 0.16 0.00 
1.18 3.10 9.60 13.90 : 1.31 3.43 
1.75 1.70 8.45 115909} 1.91 1.86 
1.80 1.20 17.85 20° Rh iy 2.19 1.46 
1.82 1.85 10.15 13.80 2.02 2.06 
2.04 2.15 11.65 15.85 || 2.31 2.46 
2.06 3.90 10.50 16.45 || 2.30 2 Shon 
2.38 1.85 11.85 16.10 | 2.70 2.10 
2.60 1.25 6.30 10.15 | 2.78 1.34 
3.05 1.90 16.15 Pa ee CEs 3.64 2.27 
3.65 1.15 10°60. Mle 15.40 4.08 1.29 
3.73 2.45 Pp ee Me RE CS 4.25 2.79 
5.20 1.70 7.25 14.15 | 5.61 | 1.83 

| 


In calculating the columns headed “per cent. of metallic portion,’ 
it was assumed that 100 per cent. less the zinc oxide was the metallic 
part. The error, if any, would tend to make the figures as calculated 
lower than the truth. The table shows that practically any combination 
within the limits given for lead and cadmium may be expected to occur. 

Other Impurities.—Other metallic impurities are negligible. Of the 
non-metallic impurities, nearly all samples contain a small amount of 
insoluble material, generally sand or fireclay; the amount is very small, 
and the only effect can be to dilute the dust with a trace of inert matter. 
Some zinc dust also contains a small amount of carbonaceous matter, 
such as coal dust, very seldom more than a small fraction of 1 per cent. 
This is also inert. This was demonstrated by intimately mixing 0.5 g. 
of zinc dust with 10 per cent. of finely ground coke dust in one case, and 
the same amount of graphite in another trial. In neither case did the 
amount of silver precipitated differ materially from that obtained when 
using the same amount of zinc dust by itself. 

Another impurity that may occur is carbon dioxide, combined with 
the zinc determined as oxide. If the dust has been exposed to moist 
air, it is reasonable to assume that some zinc carbonate would be formed. 
As the solution being precipitated contains lime, the carbonate would 
cause the precipitation of calcium carbonate on the zinc grains, prevent- 
ing efficient contact with the solution. All precipitates containsome 
calcium carbonate, but ordinarily, if there has not been much chance for 
the access of air to the solution, the amount is so small as to make the 
effect of carbon dioxide in the zinc dust very slight. 
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There is one other material that is found in many lots of zine dust 
that may be of some importance. This material is oil of some sort. If 
present, it may be detected by extraction with ether. I do not know 
how it is introduced into the dust. It may be deposited in the cooler 
part of the condenser, and come from the reducing agent used, or it may 
be added later to diminish the tendency toward oxidation. On dissolving 
oily zinc dust in dilute acid, the action is very slow, due in part to the 
protection by a film of oil, and also to an effect similar to flotation methods 
of concentration, the dust being floated in a rather compact mass. An 
oil-free dust can be oiled by moistening with a solution of paraffin or 
some heavy oil in ether, and evaporating the solvent, and then it acts 
like the oily dust. It is the dust containing appreciable quantities of 
oil that seems to be benefited by some exposure to air; possibly the forma- 
tion of a film of oxide removes the oil from the surface and leaves clean 
metal for precipitation. 


Screen Analyses of Zinc Dust 


Ordinarily from less than 1 per cent. up to nearly 5 per cent. will 
remain on a 200-mesh screen, and from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
this will remain on a 100-mesh screen. The coarse particles are partly 
sand, bits of fireclay, and similar things; usually there are some coarse 
particles of zinc. The amount that passes through a 200-mesh screen 
does not indicate the real fineness of the zinc dust, as much depends on 
the average size of the through-200 portion. A further separation may 
be made by elutriation.4 Much may depend upon the composition of 
the various fractions. 

In some cases lead determinations were run on the separate fractions. 
In one lot the fine portions contained progressively less lead, and in an- 
other contained more than the coarser fractions. Cadmium determina- 
tions were not made on these fractions. Asa rule, the fine portions con- 
tain higher percentages of zinc oxide, and there may be enough to out- 
weigh the effect of a high proportion of fines. In other lots, however, 
the zinc oxide was fairly evenly distributed through all the sizes. It 
may be that determinations of metallic zinc in the fractions would be of 
value. The difficulty in determinations of this sort is the chance for 
oxidation during the manipulation, especially the drying of the fractions. 


Substitutes for Zinc Dust 


There have been several zinc products proposed as substitutes for 
dust, but none of those so far suggested have been of any consequence. 
- They have been mechanically made, of the nature of chips or cuttings; 


‘W. J. Sharwood, loc. cit, 
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or they have been similar in character to test lead, of varying degrees of 
coarseness; some have been finely crystalline. All that I have seen have 
the same failing of coarseness. The efficiency of various substitutes 
ranges from 5 to 20 per cent. of the efficiency of an average dust, by the 
silver-precipitation method. 


Conclusions 


Zinc dust satisfactory for precipitation of precious metals from cyanide 
solutions should satisfy the following requirements: It should be fine; 
that is, most of it should pass through a 200-mesh screen, and the fine 
portion should be very much finer than the screen opening. As the sur- 
face exposed per unit weight varies inversely as the diameter of the par- 
ticles, and the number of grains varies inversely as the cube of the diame- 
ter, if the average diameter of one lot of dust is one-half that of another, 
the finer would have twice the surface and eight times the number of 
particles. The dust would remain in suspension better, and, if uniformly 
distributed, the distance between grains would be half that of the coarser 
material. 

The oxide should be low, but very low oxide does not necessarily indi- 
cate a good zinc. There should be a reasonable amount of lead, over 1 
per cent. As high as 4 per cent. may do no harm. Cadmium is usually 
present, and some cadmium may take the place of part of the lead. If 
oil is present, it should not be in such quantity as to prevent good mixing 
of the dust with the solution. Precipitation with a standard solution of 
silver cyanide gives a rapid method for approximating the value of a 
particular lot of zinc dust. If the efficiency is well over 40 per cent. 
(100 per cent. being the theory for complete replacement of pure zine by 
silver), the zinc is satisfactory. If under 30 per cent., the dust will prob- 
ably give poor results. . 

The condition of the metallic impurities may have much influence. 
It is quite possible that the composition of different particles may vary 
according to the time in the distillation when they were condensed, or 
because of mixing of lots of dust of decidedly different composition. In 
a case of this sort, the precipitation test is the only simple method of 
determining what may be expected in actual work. 


Discussion 


GiBeErT Riae, New York, N. Y. (communication to the Secretary*).—_ 
The following statement by Mr. Herz, if not properly qualified, is apt 
to be misleading: 

“The nature of alloys of cadmium and lead with zine has not been 
studied by modern metallographic methods.” This statement is quite. 


* Received Dec. 29, 1915. 
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true so far as the ternary system Pb-Cd-Zn is concerned, but the binary 
systems Pb-Cd, Zn-Cd, and Pb-Zn have been studied by several in- 
vestigators. Furthermore, sufficient metallographic work has been done 
on spelter itself to give us a very fair knowledge of the high zine corner 
of the Zn-Cd-Pb diagram. A list of references is given at the end of this 
discussion. 

Mr. Herz continues: “It is known that lead is slightly soluble in 
zinc, and on cooling, about 1.3 per cent. of lead is left in the zinc as a solid 
solution, any more lead segregating as a solution of zinc in lead. There- 
fore, if cadmium is absent the metallic portion of the zinc may contain 
1.3 per cent. of lead solution, possibly in molecular form, while any excess 
must be in larger particles. This can be shown by preparing an alloy 
and cooling it slowly, cutting out all parts showing segregations of lead, 
and analyzing the remainder.” 

Now it is quite true that in a bath of lead and zinc kept only slightly 
above the melting point of the latter, the upper (zinc) layer will contain 
approximately the amount of lead stated by Mr. Herz (about 1 per cent.). 
As the temperature of the bath increases, the upper layer—the solution 
of lead in zinc—will become increasingly richer in lead as Spring and 
Romanoff have shown. With falling temperature, however, the solu- 
bility of lead in zine rapidly diminishes. Arnemann, and Heycock and 
Neville have placed the limit of solubility of lead in zinc at a temperature 
of 418°C. at .0.5 per cent. lead. At this temperature, of course, the mix- 
ture begins to freeze. Doubtless the reason that we are unable to reduce 
the lead content of spelter below about 1 per cent. by liquation methods 
is due to the fact that at the freezing temperature the metal is somewhat 
viscous, and holds the lead which has been thrown out of solution (above 
about 0.5 per cent.) in the form of an emulsion—a suspension of minute 
globules. Microscopic examination of spelters confirms this. Spelters 
containing from 1 to 1.5 per cent. lead under higher powers of the micro- 
scope show the lead as distinct globules. If Mr. Herz will prepare the 
‘“‘unsegregated’’ parts of his lead-zine alloy, etch with nitric acid, and 
examine under the microscope, he will be quite convinced that the 1.3 
per cent. of lead is not present as a solid solution. 

Mr. Herz also states: ‘‘Cadmium is soluble in melted zinc in all pro- 
portions and insoluble in solid zinc, but separating only at the instant 
of solidification does not segregate in large masses.”” Such investigations 
as have been published are rather conflicting regarding the presence or 
absence of solid solutions of cadmium in zinc; some investigators claim 
that they are absent, while others indicate their presence to a limited 
extent. My microscopic examination of spelters containing cadmium has 
invariably shown the presence of solid solutions. On the other hand, 
with very slow cooling the cadmium separates as a definite constituent. 
This, of course, only applies to cadmium less than 1 per cent. In other 
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words, in the stable system, produced by slow cooling, solid solutions t 
are absent; but in the metastable system, which is practically the uni- 
versal case with spelters containing cadmium, solid solutions are present 
due to the rapid cooling. 

Mr. Herz’s statement: “The probability is that cadmium would in- 
crease the solubility of lead in solid as well as melted zinc,” possibly is 
true. Under the microscope, lead is not as easily discerned in spelters 
containing considerable amounts of cadmium as in those free from it. 


a 
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Mill and Cyanide Plant of Chiksan Mines, Korea 


BY CHARLES W. DE WITT, SEIKWAN, KOREA 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


THE ore treated at the reduction plant (called Yangdei) of the Chiksan 
Mining Co., Korea, is brought from four of the company mines, and from 
the small tribute mines. The largest shipments come from Sajunkohl 
mine, situated about a mile and a half from the mill (Fig. 1). The ore 
is quartz of medium hardness. The average assay value in gold is $6.95 


Fra. 1—Sasunxout Mine or THE Curksan Mrnine Co., Korea. 


per ton. At the mine the ore is put into bins, and is then trammed over 
an 8 per cent. grade to the tipple bins above the mill, where the ore is 
drawn through the mill holes as desired. The capacity of the tipple bins 
is about 3,500 tons. 

Ore from Moonsukohl, Chung Tarrie, Yang Chun, and the tribute 
mines is brought in by bulls and bull wagons. The bulls carry from 350 
to 800 lb.; the average wagon load is about 1,200 lb. (Fig. 2). One 
shovelful of ore out of every ten is taken as a sample. Considerable ore 
is brought in from the outside mines, and this method of sampling is 
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used to avoid mixing the lots. However, a series of bins will be erected 
in the near future and an automatic sampling device installed so that the 
ore can be handled to better advantage—and a much safer sample secured, 
with less room required. 

In January, 1907, ground was broken for the first two Nissen stamps, 
the first ore was treated in February, 1908, and the mill was in continuous 
operation until August of that year. The cleanup for this run was $6,024. 
Owing to shortage of supplies and mill trouble the plant was closed until 
May, 1909, but since that time has been in continuous operation. 

The output from February, 1908, to Oct. 31, 1909, was $11,113. For 
the six months ended Oct. 31, 1909, 2,840 tons of ore were milled, in 159 


Fic. 2.—Sortrina Ore AND LOADING BULLS AT ONE OF THE CHIKSAN MINEs. 


milling days (this includes 11 days that two extra Nissen stamps were 
running). The recovery from bullion for this term was $5,090. 

In June, 1909, two more Nissen stamps were added to the mill. The 
mill then ran until July, 1911, when it was found advisable to increase 
the crushing capacity, so two batteries of five 1,250-lb. stamps each were 
added. 

In April, 1912, one more battery of five stamps was added, and in 
June of the same year four batteries of the same type were added. This 
made a total of 39 stamps, but owing to the wear and tear on the Nissen 
stamps it was found necessary to replace them. In January, 1915, the 
Nissen stamps were taken out and are being replaced by two 5-stamp 
batteries. Since 1907 our plant has been enlarged from a two-stamp to 
a 45-stamp mill (Figs. 3 and 4). 


CHARLES W. DE WITT 
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The course of the ore through the mill is shown in the flow sheet, ! 
Fig. 5. From the tipple bins the ore is drawn through chutes into 1%4- 
ton cars and trammed to the mill, where it is dumped over grizzlies, 
314 ft. wide by 8 ft. long, the bars being set 114 in. apart. The oversize 
goes to three Blake crushers of the following sizes: 9 by 9, 10 by 14, and 
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Fia. 5—FLow SHEET oF THE YANGDEI REDUCTION PLANT OF THE CHIKSAN Co. 


8 by 10. After crushing, the ore drops direct to the mill bins. The ore 
then gravitates through nine Challenge feeders, which supply the nine 
batteries. The stamps weigh 1,250 lb. and are operated at 100 7-in. 
drops per minute. The distributed weight of the stamp is: Stem, 610 lb.; 
tappet, 150 lb.; boss head, 300 lb.; and shoe, 190 lb. 


The ore is crushed to 30 mesh, and is then run over amalgamating 


es 
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plates, both inside and outside amalgamation being in use. The plates 
are 5 by 12 ft. and have a slope of 114 in. to the foot. The pulp passes 
from the plates into Pierce amalgamating traps, and from the traps is 
distributed to the first series of eight concentrating tables. The mid- 
dlings from these tables go to another series of eight tables on the floor below. 
The concentrates are dried, sacked, and shipped to the United States. 

After the completion of the deslimer, the tailings will be run direct 
to vats in the cyanide plant; at present they are stacked before cyanide 
treatment. 


Cyanide Plant 


In August, 1913, the cyanide plant commenced operations. At that 
time six vats, 22 ft. in diameter by 5 ft. deep, with a capacity of about 55 
tons of damp sands, were used for leaching; during the year it was neces- 
sary to add four more vats of the same type to handle the mill tailing. 

An Akins deslimer is being installed and will be ready for operation 
early in 1915. The sand will then be run from the deslimer through a 
rotating launder distributor, which will supply the vats; slime from the 
deslimer will be run into a series of settling ponds, and if found to con- 
tain sufficient value, will be cyanided after a large enough amount has 
accumulated. 

At present the vats are filled and emptied by coolies, carrying “ jiggies.”’ 
This is a very uncertain method, for when the planting and harvesting 
seasons come the coolies go to work on the farms, leaving the cyanide 
plant short handed. For this reason the plant can be run to its full 
capacity only a few months of the year. 

The sand in the leaching vat is first treated with a 0.2 per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide, supplied to the vat through a 214-in. pipe 
from the solution tank. After about 7 hr. the solution is drained off, 
and while draining a 0.1 per cent. cyanide solution is run in; this is drained 
after a few hours, and at least two washings of water applied. The vats 
are then unloaded and prepared for a new charge, four days being taken 
for total treatment, including the loading and unloading of the vats. 

The pregnant solution is pumped up to the receiving tank, from which 
it flows to two 8-compartment zinc boxes, having a total length of 20 ft., 
with compartments 2 ft. square. Zinc shavings are used as the precipi- 
tant. The solution from the boxes is run into the barren-solution tank, 
and is then pumped up to the strong-solution tank, where it is made up 
to the required strength. 

The gold slime is cleaned from the boxes and run into the acid tank, 
where for three days it is treated with sulphuric acid. The slime is then 
run into a vacuum settler and drained; after which it is dried over a large 
iron drying pan, weighed, and melted, the resulting button being sent 
to the assay office for refining and assaying. 
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The performance of the mill for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, was: 


Tons crushed 1... sep eck ae "at thesia a ah 46,402 
Average assay Values ovr i.,.02 otetacese enemas $6.956 
Gross value (head assays)................--.-+---.- $322,770 
Bullion (21,872 oz.): 
Gold ssinigtaciotizsnn anit sere eee ee ee Sere $231,932 
Sil werdy aster iiss pecck aloud ee eles: See ae ee ae 5,794 
Concentrates: (414:33 tons) 3.0 ete sie ekerieaineraleye 31,388 
Totals s2o0: Bis Th SG eee $269,114 
Milling cost, per ton crushed...............1....:. $0.67 
Average assay value of concentrates................ $75.75 
The stamp days. eran ceae es taste ieee tae eae 11,190.24 
Stamp duty per24brescer oo errs teas seen 4.12 tons. 


The costs and recovery at the cyanide plant for the year Jan. 1, 1914 
to Jan. 1, 1915, were: 


Per Ton Total 


‘Recovery Sagan Nee vale OCLs RE ahs $0.799 $29,426 
Cyaniding costs arcs te ee eee 0.335 12,462 
Profiti.ccxt het GS Ae oe $0. 464 $16,964 


Total recovery from reduction plant was: 


Bullion (28,105.6 oz.): 


Gold Sinisa Sine papachetde eae ro ie eee $259,013 
Bilvers..'.- Ute Ges eardon ve POC ERG keen AoE 8,062 
Concentrate ihadimtree batt eee See 31,388 
Rotal- gitar, «.0. «ves cuara since toe ee eens $298,463 


Water for the mill is brought from the creek through a small ditch 
about a mile long. During the summer or dry season the water supply 
was insufficient to run the mill, so it was necessary to make settling ponds; 
the water from these ponds is pumped back to the mill. 

The mill is operated by a 300-hp. Russell compound engine, which 
also drives a 75-kw. alternating-current generator, which in turn drives 
the other small 5- and 10-hp. motors and supplies the lighting service for 
the mine and camp. Power for the engine is supplied by three 150-hp. 
boilers. ; 


see. 
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Amalgamation Tests 


BY W. J. SHARWOOD, LEAD, 8. D. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


THE assay or estimation of the total gold content of an ore presents 
little difficulty, when circumstances permit of securing a thoroughly 
representative sample. The general practice has been fairly standardized, 
and such errors as occur in the results obtained are for the most part 
attributable to the methods of sampling rather than to those of assaying, 
while duplicate assays made by skilled workers usually agree closely. 

When it is a question of estimating the “free” or amalgamable gold 
of an ore, as opposed to the total gold, there is but little uniformity in the 

*methods employed by different workers, and often equally little in the 
results obtained when duplicate determinations are attempted, no satis- 
factory standard method having been generally adopted. The methods 
in use are of two general types—‘ panning” and ‘‘amalgamation.” 


Panning 


For the estimation of the value of the visible gold by panning or wash- 
ing, a weighed sample may be taken, ranging from an ounce to several 
pounds; a kilogram or 2 lb. is a favorite quantity for laboratory tests, 
while a prospector often uses a full miners’ pan, say nearly 20 lb. or 10 
kg. In the case of rich quartz, ground to about 30 or 40 mesh, a Mexican 
horn is convenient, using 1 to 8 oz. of material, and a 6-in. frying pan is 
favored by many prospectors in dry districts. Bateas, plaques, and dishes 
of various patterns are used for the same purpose. With these, fairly 
close results may be obtained by using for ocular comparison standards 
consisting of weighed amounts of gold of similar character as regards 
purity, fineness of division, and the general shape of the particles, which 
standards are preferably obtained from gold of the same locality, or the 
same deposit, as the ore or gravel being tested. Men working in one 
particular district sometimes become surprisingly expert in thus judging 
the value of an ore by the eye, the weights of both ore and gold being 
guessed. On the other hand, many have been led to overestimate the 


~ value of ore and gravel from unfamiliar localities, where the gold has been. 


very finely divided or of unusually high silver content, and a novice may 
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be easily misled by the presence of such minerals as lead chromate 
or molybdate. The presence of “sulphurets” is also often a source of 
difficulty. 

When the visible gold obtained by panning is collected and weighed 
the results are generally low; when the collected pannings are fused and 
assayed the results may be high as regards “free’’ gold, owing to the in- 
clusion of a certain amount of concentrate. Sometimes, after concen- 
tration by panning, the concentrate is treated with a little mercury or 
sodium amalgam, which leads to a combination process. 


Amalgamation 


The amalgamation assay consists in subjecting a weighed sample of 
ore to the action of mercury, and separating the latter after the gold is 
presumed to have become amalgamated. Preferably the original ore 
or “heads,” the ‘‘tails” after amalgamation, and the mercury which has 
been separated, are all three assayed, as the results then check one an- 
other. It is common, however, to determine only two of these factors, 
usually the original ore and either the amalgamated gold or the tailing. 
For some reasons, especially in the case of an ore carrying coarse gold, 
it is preferable to assay the tailing and determine the amount of gold 
amalgamated, assuming the original value as the sum of these. 

Inasmuch as some free gold is quite invisible, and even coarse gold 
may be very difficult to detect in the presence of a large proportion of 
sulphurets or heavy pyritic minerals, the amalgamation method has 
obvious advantages, especially as the results of panning depend so largely 
on the operator’s judgment and skill in manipulation. 

Numerous methods have been published for carrying out the amalga- 
mation assay, but many of the instructions lack ‘precision, leaving so 
much to the worker’s judgment that they are of little use to the inex- 
perienced, and there is a bewildering variety in the quantities of material 
and times of treatment prescribed. Such directions as “‘stir for a few 
hours, or until completely amalgamated,” are not infrequent. 

Some of the authors recommend agitation, others simple rotation in a 
bottle; some add water to make a thin pulp, while others specify that it 
must be thick enough to keep the mercury from settling. Some grind the 
ore with mercury in an iron mortar till it is reduced to an impalpable 
powder, others merely rub or stir with a wooden pestle, others again 
insist on a Wedgwood mortar; one uses as much mercury as ore, or even 
more, while another recommends less than 1 per cent. A few prescribe 
grinding with a large proportion of sodium amalgam, endeavoring to 
secure a maximum amalgamation; most, however, aim to obtain results 
which shall compare fairly with those realizable in a well-equipped gold 
mill; some try to imitate pan amalgamation by adding various chemicals 
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while grinding in an iron mortar. A few recommend preliminary con- 
centration, amalgamating the concentrate, or at least begin by washing 
off the slime and lighter minerals; others, also using amounts too large 
for a single operation, divide them, and use the same mercury on several 
successive charges of a given ore. 

Two pieces of special apparatus may be mentioned. Amalgamated 
copper pans, or copper-bottomed pans with iron rims, are often recom- 
mended for use when the tailing and not the amalgam is to be assayed. 
Their efficiency is increased by silver-plating, and sometimes by adding 
a rib or riffle on one side to assist in retaining the mercury. They may 
be made to fairly imitate the conditions of plate amalgamation. Mechan- 
ical bateas or pans suspended by springs are sometimes used for the same 
purpose. The iron arrastre or Buck’s mortar is cast with an annular 
trough in which a muller is revolved by hand; in the best forms the muller 
is divided into several segments; when used with a fairly large proportion 
of quicksilver it represents closely the action of an amalgamating pan. 

In the main there are two principal schools: One relies on the assay 
of the tailing and pays comparatively little attention to the quality or 
quantity of mercury used, but removes it carefully by panning; the other 
depends on the precise determination of the gold recovered as amalgam, 
and hence demands the use of mercury which is either free from gold, or 
contains only a small and known amount. 

In determining the gold present in the mercury after its contact with 
the ore, very great differences also occur in the published directions; 
these are discussed to some extent under the head of determination of 
gold and silver in amalgam and mercury. 

In the accompanying table an attempt has been made to compare the 
more important details of procedure recommended by various writers. 
Some of the typical methods are further summarized. Some of the varia- 
tions noted undoubtedly arise from differences in the objects aimed at; 
some of the writers have evidently had in mind a process which could 
be carried out in the field by any prospector, and most of them appear 
to contemplate only a few occasional determinations, as the methods 
usually demand too much personal attention to be of every-day 
application. 

Among all the published descriptions found, apparently only one— 
that of Guess—refers to the amalgamation assay as a real means of plant 

control; in this case it was used as a regular working guide to mill practice 
and as the basis for settlements in treating custom ore. Another paper— 
that of Warwick—deserves special mention, as, in addition to describ- 
ing amalgamation tests, it treats with considerable detail the examination 
_ of an ore to decide the various forms in which the gold may occur. 
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E. A. Hersam suggests two methods: 

1, A very small piece of amalgamated copper foil is repeatedly subjected to the 
action of a stream of ore particles passed over it under the surface of water in a flask, 
the whole sample being passed over it a definite number of times, each passage taking 
halfan hour. The copper plate is then treated with nitric acid and the gold recovered. 

2. A glass apparatus with an air-lift device causes the ore, mixed with water to a 
thin pulp, to circulate over a globule of mercury in a narrow U-tube. The mercury 
is finally volatilized; the residue is fused before the blowpipe, or may be scorified, 
cupelled, and parted. 

R. W. Leonarp divides a large sample into several lots which are rubbed succes- 
sively in a mortar, the mercury separated from the first being used again for the second, 
and soon. Finally it is cleaned and put into a small iron retort and heated to expel 
the mercury. The gold is recovered by fusing a little test lead in the retort; the lead 
is then cupelled, ‘‘preferably with the blowpipe.” 

W. H. Mernrirt uses about 2 lb. (900 g.) of ore crushed to 40 or 60 mesh, and rubs 
this with an ounce (30 g.) of mercury in a miners’ pan with a wooden pestle. The 
mercury is ‘‘retorted”’ in a cup-shaped piece of sheet iron, or in a potato, and the gold 
weighed. : 

A. McArruur JoHNston.—Weigh out 10 assay tons into a Wedgwood mortar 
and add water to make a thin pulp. Into this place 10 g. pure redistilled mercury 
and agitate half an hour. No attrition should be allowed other than that between 
the particles themselves, and between them and the sides of the mortar. Should the 
ore contain any ingredient tending to foul the mercury some reagent may be added 
(sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid) to make the mercury more active. If 
rusty gold is present it is often expedient to add sulphuric acid. The pulp could also 
be agitated with mercury in a bottle, but this method causes flouring or fine subdivi- 
sion of the mercury and makes its collection very difficult. 

To recover the mercury, pan off the sand and concentrate, taking care not to lose 
minute globules; even with care a slight loss of mercury ensues. A separating funnel 
may also be used. The collected mercury is cleaned and weighed, and assayed for 
gold. The gold thus found is multiplied by the original weight, and divided by the 
recovered weight, to give the total gold recoverable by amalgamation; the result is 
calculated per ton of ore. 

W. H. Cogurut also recommends the use of a small separatory funnel with two 
stopcocks, such as is used in mineralogical work with heavy liquids, for removing mer- 
cury from amalgamated tailing. 

A. W. Warwick places in a porcelain mortar 4 assay tons (120 g.) of ore 
crushed to a suitable size (or treats several such samples at different meshes), adds 
water enough to make a very thin paste, then 50 to 75 g. of mercury, accurately 
weighed. The mixture is stirred, not rubbed, with a light pestle of hard wood for 1144 
hr. It is then diluted, the thin paste poured off, and the mercury washed, dried, and 
weighed. The loss is indicative of the tendency to ‘flour’? and Warwick considers 
amalgamation impracticable if it exceeds 1 per cent. The collected mercury is placed 
in a scorifier, covered with a second scorifier, placed in a muffle to vaporize, and the 
residue scorified with lead, cupelled, etc. 

H. S. Guzss describes a method used practically for the control of a custom mill, 
the ore being crushed to 40 mesh, or to agree with the mill practice. From three to 


- ten samples of 100 g. each are put in wide-mouthed stoppered bottles, with 10 g. of 


mercury and water, and agitated 30 min. A vertical agitator is used, having a 2-in. 
eccentric and run at 350 rev. per minute. He pans and discards the mercury, using 
a deep aluminum pan 10 in. in diameter. The concentrate is separated, dried, and 
assayed; the tailing and slime are dried together and assayed. ‘The values of concen- 


. trate and total tailing are subtracted from the original assay to give the amount amal- 
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gamated. ‘The returns of a number of mill cleanups are quoted to show their close 
agreement with these tests. : 

L. JANtN, Jn. uses a much larger proportion of mercury than the preceding. He 
shakes 1 to 4 assay tons of ore with 50 to 100 g. of mercury in a bottle for an hour, by 
means of a “milk shake”? or Gay-Lussac silver-assay apparatus. The bottle is then 
inverted, most of the mercury poured out, and the remaining globules separated by the 
use of a copper pan or dish. The proportion of free gold is determined by an assay 
of the original pulp and final tailing. 

Herman Cramer described in Elements of the Art of Assaying the process of amal- 
gamating previously concentrated ores of native silver (or gold) in an iron mortar, 
using a wooden pestle and a large proportion of mercury, also adding vinegar and 
alum.2!_ The mercury is finally to be squeezed through thin leather and the solid 
amalgam distilled in a glass retort on asand bath. He mentions the danger of precious 
métal passing into the receiver with the mercury when the fire is too strong. He adds 
the following caution (following Mortimer’s translation): ‘If, for want of an appa- 
ratus for scorification and coppelling, you have a Mind to indicate by this method, 
the Quantity of Silver contained in the Body washed; in this case the whole Amalgama 
must be distilled through the Retort; because Part of the Silver and gold gets through 
the Leather: Nay, there remains nothing at all of the Silver or Gold within the Leather, 
if you use too great a Quantity of Mercury, to extract a small Quantity of these Metals: 
unless the Mercury be saturated with them, by a like previous Process; and even then, 
you may be easily deceived as to the Quantity and Quality of the Metal.” .. . 
‘Amalgamation itself is more proper to Gold than to Silver . . . A true metallick 
State is required for an Amalgamation, because no Extraction can otherwise be made 
by Mercury.” 

The quotations from Cramer have been introduced to show that he was alive to 
sources of error that have been overlooked by some much more recent chemists. 


The Estimation of Gold and Silver in Mercury and Amalgam, and the 
Preparation of Pure Mercury 


These subjects are so intimately connected that they are best treated 
together. It is a common delusion that only a negligible amount of gold 
or silver passes with the mercury through leather or cloth used in strain- 
ing amalgam, and a still commoner one that mercury is completely freed 
from gold by distillation or “retorting.” 

At the ordinary room temperature mercury dissolves at least 0.03 
per cent. and up to 0.05 per cent. of gold, and I have found about 0.02 
per cent. gold and half as much silver in squeezed mercury which had 
deposited most of its contained amalgam as crystals after long standing 
at a temperature just below the freezing point of water. The usually 
quoted value of 0.03 per cent. or 300 parts per million is equivalent to 
$180 per ton. The actual content is often much higher, owing either to 
minute particles of suspended amalgam passing through holes in the 
straining cloth, or to straining at a higher temperature and retention of ° 
the dissolved amalgam, apparently as a supersaturated solution. 

If the attempt is made, therefore, to separate the collected gold from 


21 This combination of vinegar and alum is also mentioned by Ercker. 
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the mercury in the amalgamation assay by squeezing through buckskin, 
it is easy to see that the results are entirely misleading. If we use only 
5 g. of mercury with 100 g. of ore (or 34 oz. per pound) at least $9 may be 
extracted per ton of ore and pass through the leather with the mercury. 
This method is entirely inadmissible except for the roughest estimation of 
coarse gold. 

Even when the method of assaying the tailing is adopted, a use of 
squeezed mercury may lead to serious error; the retention of 14 g. in the 
floured condition in 100 g. of ore making he tailing too high a at least 
90c. per ton. 

In retorting mill amalgam an appreciable, though small, amount of 
gold is carried over with the quicksilver, probably owing to spurting or 
- violent boiling. H. Louis estimates that under the most favorable work- 
ing conditions at least 5 parts of gold pass over per million of mercury 
condensed, so that the mercury carries at least $3 worth of gold per ton. 
Often much more may be found in it. If mercury carrying $3 per ton is 
used in tests, at the rate of 20 g. per 100 g. of ore, the assay of the mercury 
will indicate a recovery which is too high by 60c. per ton of ore. If the 
extraction is calculated on the assay of the tailing the error thus intro- 
duced is inappreciable unless flouring is excessive. 

By a cautious slow redistillation of this nearly pure quicksilver in a 
clean new iron retort, with a condenser of new iron pipe, it is obtainable 
practically free from gold. This is the best method to adopt where 
practicable. Vacuum apparatus may also be used for effecting the dis- 
tillation under reduced pressure at a much lower temperature than is 
otherwise practicable, or glass condensers may be used, but neither is of 
much advantage for the present purpose. Hulett has shown that, if 
distillation is slow enough to avoid actual boiling, even such volatile 
metals as zinc and cadmium are carried over in only minute amounts. 

It is still easier, at mills where quicksilver is bought in large quanti- 
ties and comes directly from the mines, to test several of the best looking 
flasks for gold, and select the best found. Sometimes scarcely a trace is 
present in new quicksilver; occasionally a flask is found containing a con- 
siderable proportion of gold, possibly owing to the use of old mill flasks. 

For the preparation of small amounts of gold-free mercury Darrow 
recommends treating a quantity with an insufficiency of nitric acid, so 
as to leave the gold in the undissolved portion. The filtered solution of 
nitrate is then precipitated by means of pure copper, such as electric wire. 
This is only suited to small amounts. Electrolysis of the nitrate is 
not practicable, as even the densest graphite electrodes are rapidly disin- 
tegrated. A simple method of removing gold from mercury was described 
_ by W. Bettel,2? who puts a thin layer in a shallow dish and covers it with 
a 2 per cent. solution of potassium cyanide, adding a little sodium per- 


22 Mining and Scientific Press, vol. xcvii, No. 26, p. 881, (Dec. 26, 1908). 
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oxide at intervals. The water requires renewal occasionally. I have 
found this effective but rather slow; stoneware or agateware pans may be 
used, but are somewhat attacked by the alkali. 

In estimating the precious metal in small amounts of amalgam or 
in mercury, two methods naturally suggest themselves. One is to distill 
off the mercury, the other to remove it with nitric acid. 

In practice it is found that the first invariably causes a certain loss of 
precious metal, while in acid parting the silver is always too low. It is 
recommended that the acid method be adhered to, so far as gold is con- 
cerned. 

In case it is desirable to estimate silver also, it is recommended to take 
two portions of the material. In one the mercury is removed by nitric 
acid, finishing with hot and fairly concentrated acid; the remaining gold 
being then cautiously dried and heated to expel any residual mercury, 
inquarted, and parted as usual. The second portion is put into a small 
scorifier, covered with another inverted scorifier, and set in a compara- 
tively cool muffle, which is then slowly heated to strong redness, taking 
care that there is a strong draft to carry the fumes outside.?* The resi- 
due in the scorifier is then covered with a layer of test lead, which is 
scorified a few minutes and cupelled. The scorifier used as a cover must 
be carefully examined for traces of adhering metal, and in exact work it is 
preferable to also scorify a little lead in the cover and add it to the main 
lot. Small lots of clean amalgam may be similarly treated in a covered 
cupel to avoid scorifying.*4 From the total gold obtained by the wet 
method, and the ratio of gold to silver indicated by the fire assay, the 
amount of silver may be accurately determined; such refinements as the 
correction for cupel absorption being introduced if warranted. 

A satisfactory method of recovering both silver and gold from amal- 
- gam or mercury is to heat it in a crucible under a heavy cover of assay 
flux, which is then fused and the resulting lead button cupelled. Thus 
A. McArthur Johnston recommends a layer of 60 g. of litharge, mixed 
with enough reducer to yield 25 or 30 g. of lead, and a cover of borax. 
Ordinary assay flux, with a little silica added, appears to work well. In 
any case extreme care must be taken to guard against the escape of mer- 
cury fumes into the laboratory. - 


23 The vapor of mercury has so high a density that a moderate draft is insufficient 
to carry it off, and heating in a muffle without proper precaution may lead to serious 
consequences. In regard to the danger of vaporizing mercury without using a con- 
denser, the warning given by Pettus in his translation of Ercker’s work may be appro- 
priately quoted: ‘Take heed lest the smoak or vapour go not into thy Belly, because 
it is a poysonous and cold Vapour, which lameth and killeth: for, he will find that it 
will there congeal and afterwards spoil his body.” : 

*4 It is scarcely necessary to add that the cupellation of amalgam directly, or of 
gold containing more than a trace of mercury, causes the “spitting” of the cupelling 
lead, and the contamination of other alloys. 
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For rapidly obtaining the gold from a small amount of amalgam the 
most convenient plan is to heat it in a miniature retort, made by closing 
a piece of glass tubing at one end and bending it to a slightly acute angle. 
The retort is very gradually heated to full redness and then quenched with 
water. 

The device of placing it in a hollowed potato, or on an iron plate cov- 
ered with half a potato, and heating till the potato is charred, is fairly 
satisfactory if the amount of gold is not too small. 

When solid amalgam is treated with nitric acid a considerable amount 
of mercury is retained, even after long heating with strong acid, the gold 
protecting the mercury as it does silver. In the case of mercury contain- 
ing small proportions of dissolved gold heating with moderately strong 
acid leaves the gold nearly pure, so that the dried gold can be safely heated 
without spurting and the last trace of mercury thus removed. 

Extremely sloppy or dilute amalgam is very difficult to sample, as it 
is impossible to secure a uniform mixture of the solid and liquid portions. 
In sampling such material it is advisable to strain it through cloth at a 
rather low temperature, and weigh both solid and liquid portions. These 
can be assayed separately and the original content calculated, or similar 
aliquots can be taken from each portion and mixed for assay. 


A Suggested Standard Amalgamation Test 


A satisfactory laboratory method for the amalgamation test must 
secure the following conditions: The individual attention necessary in 
the separation of mercury must be reduced to a minimum, and the entire 
manipulation must be as simple as possible. ‘To this end a mechanical 
agitator must be used, and preferably one which allows of the bottles 
being introduced or removed while in motion; to avoid mechanical loss 
bottles with some rapid but tight closing device must be adopted. Time 
is saved on the whole by assaying the mercury rather than the tailing, 
provided sufficiently pure mercury can be prepared or obtained. Suffi- 
cient mercury must be used to allow of quick action and to avoid serious 
error in case a few centigrams are lost. The addition of chemicals is 
generally to be avoided, and sodium amalgam should be used only 
when absolutely necessary. The cost of materials and labor must not be 
excessive. 

The method finally to be described was evolved after much experimen- 
tation with the above considerations in view. It was intended purely as 
a laboratory method, the shaker requiring power; it may, however, be 
used at any assay office, and at a pinch can be carried out wherever nitric 
acid and a blowpipe are available, as two bottles can be shaken at a time 
by hand. The cost for materials per assay, including gasoline or fuel oil. 

is well under 10c. 

A convenient agitator is a stoutly built wooden box with 24 or more 
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compartments, each 3 in. square and 6 in. deep, driven from a shaft 
running about 250 rev. per minute, giving a horizontal travel of about 2 
in. The entire bottom, or each section, should be covered with heavy 
belting or linoleum. The throw may be varied by means of a wrist-pin 
adjustable in several holes in a disk. The boxmay be supported by four 
vertical springs of steel, 1¢ by 114 in., 20 to 24 in. long, bolted toit and to 
_ two sills. One of this description has been in use over five years without 
repairs except for the replacing of a few bolts. The connecting rod is of 
oak, 2 by 34in. Where a Frue vanner is available, or any similar mech- 
anism making 200 to 270 horizontal oscillations per minute of about 2 
in., it may be utilized for this purpose. In the case of a Frue vanner 
this is best done by attaching supports to the oscillating frame and carry- 
ing the bottle rack across the belt. 

The average percentage amalgamated in some thousands of 100-g. 
tests differs-very little from the average stamp-mill percentage of recovery 
for the same period of years. Provided the samples are ground fairly 
fine—at least to pass 80 mesh—the results, so far as my experience goes, 
have differed but little with the fineness, even if ground to 200 mesh. 
Presumably, with the ores thus examined, the free gold is mostly exposed 
by a moderate degree of crushing, occurring largely, as is the case with so 
many gold ores, along former fracture surfaces. 

This agitator and the magnesium citrate bottles have been found 
exceedingly useful for such work as preliminary cyanide tests; when the 
capacity of the bottle is too small it is convenient to take a number of por- 
tions and either make parallel tests or mix the products for assay. 


Equipment Required for Systematic Amalgamation Tests 


Agitator with 24 compartments, as described above. 

Twenty-four “citrate magnesia”’ bottles, with spring clamps and rub- 
ber washers. These have a capacity about 350 to 370 cc. 

Twenty-four Griffin beakers, capacity about 250 cc. 

Two enameled-iron pans, rectangular, with straight sides, to hold 12 
beakers each. ; 

Filtering rack with 12 234-in. funnels and 12 extra beakers. 

Hot plate. 

Glass-stoppered burette for mercury, standing over an enameled pan. 

Robervahl scale, turning with 4 g. 

Weighing scoop and steep-sided copper funnel or hopper for charging 
ore into bottles. 

Cylinder, graduated to 100, 150, and 200 ce. 

Six-inch funnel for water. 

A few porcelain dishes about 3 in. diameter, and some enameled pans 
about 8 in. diameter and about 2 in. deep. 

Filter paper, 12.5 cm., S. and 8. No. 595 or similar quality. 
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Scorifiers, 2 in. or less in diameter; these may be used repeatedly and 
are best glazed before first using. 
Washbottle. 
Test lead. 
Nitric acid, diluted with about double its volume of water. 
Mercury, pure or previously assayed. 
Silver foil, cut in pieces of about 14 g. each. 


Routine Method for Gold Only 


One hundred grams of crushed ore or tailing are weighed out, charged 
into a bottle by means of the metal funnel, 150 cc. of water added, then 
1.5 to 2 cc. of pure mercury from a burette. The stopper is then clamped, 
the bottle folded in a thick piece of cloth or flannel and put into the moy- 
ing “shaker” for 2 hr. It is then removed, opened, covered with the 
thumb, shaken and inverted over a 3-in. porcelain dish, and as much as 
possible of the clean mercury allowed to run out. It is then shaken again 
for a moment, and if necessary a little more water is added, and more 
mercury allowed to run out into a second dish, and so on, as long as any 
mercury comes out. If not floured the mercury is nearly all removed in 
two operations. The clean mercury thus obtained is transferred to a 
beaker. The bottle is again shaken well and inverted so as'to let a little 
sand run out into the dish; this is then panned into an enameldish. Usu- 
ally only a few globules are obtained; if much is found the whole charge 
must be panned. If “floured” a small globule of liquid sodium amalgam 
should be added at this point. 

To the mercury, after collecting in a 250-cc. beaker, is added 14 g. of 
pure silver foil. If this has been carefully prepared and cleaned by treat- 
ing with cyanide solution or weak nitric acid, or by slightly amalgamating 
the surface, it may be used to pick up the small globules of mercury ob- 
tained in panning. Nitric acid (about 150 cc. of sp. gr. 1.14 or 1.15) 
previously warmed to about 70° C. is now poured into the beaker; all the 
beakers are set together in a pan, which is placed on the hot plate and left 
until all the mercury has dissolved. If not too hot it is unnecessary to 
use covers. As soon as the mercury disappears the liquid is filtered, the 
residue is rinsed on to the paper, washed once or twice with very dilute 
nitric acid (not over.5 per cent.) and once with water. The paper is then 
sprinkled with test lead, folded, and placed in a small glazed scorifier, 
and covered with lead enough to make up the total to 15 or 20g. Enough 
pure silver is added to insure ready parting, and 2 or 3 g. of borax glass. 
The scorifiers are then charged into a muffle, the paper. carefully burned, 


- the lead scorified a few minutes, poured, and cupelled. The cupel but- 


tons are parted in porcelain cups, and the gold annealed and weighed. 
A correction is subtracted for gold contained in the silver and mercury. 
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Using a 100-g. sample, each milligram of gold represents 0.29166 oz., 
or $6.03 amalgamable gold per ton. 


Notes 


If preferred 4 assay tons may be used, when each milligram indicates exactly 0.25 
troy ounce; or 120.5 g., when each milligram indicates exactly $5 per ton. With 
these amounts the water must be proportionally increased, and the manipulation in 
the bottles is not quite as easy as with 100 g. 

In ordinary routine work the tailings are discarded. For special purposes, as 
when they are to be tested by cyaniding, concentration, etc., or if the original assays 
are unsatisfactory by reason of the presence of coarse gold, they are carefully panned 
free of mercury and caught in one of the larger pans, allowed to settle completely, 
decanted, and if necessary dried for further tests or for assay. 

In special work, and particularly in case there is a tendency to flouring, the mercury 
is weighed out to the nearest centigram (any sodium amalgam being similarly weighed 
and added to it), and the recovered mercury is also weighed after drying. The re- 
covered gold, multiplied by the former weight, and divided by the latter, gives the 
total gold amalgamated. In ordinary work with fine-ground ore the loss of mercury 
runs between 1 and 2 per cent.; and is less if the entire amount of tailing is panned. 

The ore should be ground to a fairly constant degree of fineness. The product of 
a disk grinder, set for about 100 mesh for use in assay work, has been found to give 
sufficiently uniform results for most purposes. For careful comparative tests it would 
be preferable to sift to a definite size. 

Using 100 g., 150 ce. water is preferable to 200 cc.; with less water the pulp is too 
thick. Material of unusually high or low specific gravity may require special atten- 
tion as regards thickness of pulp. Reducing the time from 2 hr. to 144 hr. generally 
gives good results; a less time is not safe; 134 to 2 hr. appear to be safe limits. 

The temperature should be nearly constant from day to day; if much above the 
normal the results are somewhat higher; if it falls nearly to the freezing point they 
may be several per cent. low. 

The concentration of acid recommended (one volume of concentrated nitric acid 
to two of water, giving about sp. gr. 1.14) was found advantageous after a number of 
tests. It allows of warming in advance so as to expedite action, without becoming too 
violent at any stage. The amount recommended leaves a sufficient excess to prevent 
separation of mercury salts. If concentrated during the heating it may be necessary 
to dilute slightly before filtering. 

Addition of silver to the mercury reduces the time required for solution by about 
one-half, as determined by a large number of comparative tests. Commercial 
proof silver invariably contains gold; samples examined have carried about 0.01 mg. 
per half gram; or about the same amount as found in 20 g. of some of the best samples 
of mercury tested. 

The correction for gold in mercury and silver is best determined by taking five 
times the amount to be used per assay, parting them together and carrying out the 
whole procedure exactly as in the regular work, but using five times the standard 
amount of test lead, scorifying off the greater portion. To avoid repeating this blank 
test unnecessarily it is well to have a considerable reserve stock of both mercury and 
silver. A thousand determinations using 1.5 to 2 ce. (20 to 27 g.) require 45 to 60 lb. 
of mercury, and about 16 oz. of silver. 

With ores carrying less than $3 gold per ton it is advisable to weigh out two or 
more parallel lots and combine the gold after parting. 

If amalgamable silver is to be determined in the ore it is best to make duplicate 
tests, parting one and scorifying the other, as indicated on page 160. 


ae 
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Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation Tailing, Buffalo Mines, Cobalt 


E. B, THORNHILL,* E. M., COBALT, ONT., CANADA, 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


In this paper on the recovery of mercury as sulphide, from the residues 
from the amalgamation and cyanide treatment of high-grade ores and 
concentrates, I will not discuss the many reactions, chemical and other- 
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wise, that take place in the general process, but confine myself more par- 
ticularly to the methods of recovering the mercury. 

I submit charts of two amalgamation-barrel charges, Figs. 1 and 2, 
which are self-explanatory. The flow sheet of the high-grade and the 


- mercury extraction plants is shown in Fig. 3. 


* Metallurgical Engineer, Buffalo Mines, Ltd. 
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In the amalgamation of high-grade silver ores and concentrates in 
strong cyanide solution, as practiced in the Cobalt district, considerable 
mercury is retained in the residues from the amalgamation process. 
The greater part of this mercury is in the form of mercuric sulphide, from 
5 to 10 per cent. only of the total mercury content being in the metallic 
state. 

Attempts to eliminate this loss in the amalgamation process were 
made, but all resulted in a low extraction of the silver in the ore, and 
attention was then directed to the recovery of the mercury from the 
residues. 

The process developed at the Buffalo Mines, T. R. Jones, General Man- 
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ager, for this purpose consists briefly in leaching out the mercuric sulphide 
with a caustic, alkaline sulphide solution, then precipitating the mercury 
from solution with metallic aluminum. The equations for solution (1) 
and precipitation (2) are: 


HgS + NaS = HgS.Na.S (1) 
3HgS.NaS + 8NaOH + 2Al = 3Hg + 6Na.S + 2NaAlO, + 4H.0 (2) 


Small-scale experiments showed that a complete extraction of the 
mercuric sulphide could be made by an 8 to 10 min. treatment of the 
residues with the alkaline sulphide solution. Advantage was taken of 
this fact in the commercial plant, by applying the solvent to the residue 
on the filter leaf, as no agitation of any sort was required. 

The operation of the commercial plant is essentially as follows: The 
residue in the pregnant cyanide solution is caked on a Moore filter 
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leaf of the usual construction and the cake washed free of silver sol- 
ution with water. The basket is then lowered into the sodium sulphide 


- Incline track from L. G. Mill. 

. Compressed-air hoist. 

. Car elevator. 

. ‘Ore bin, jigs concentrate. 

. Ore bin, tables concentrate. 

. Charging hopper, cap’y 1,800 lb. 

. Tube mill, 544 by 22, 27 r. p. m. 

- Settler, 8 ft. diam., 18 r. p. m. 

. Clean-up pan, 4 ft. diam., 17 r. p. m. 
10. Amalgam bags and drain rack, 

11. Mercury elevator. 

12. Mercury reservoir. 

13. Mercury meter box. 

14. Auxiliary settler. 

15. Riffled launder. 

16. Pulp elev. 60 ft., speed 313 ft. per min. 
17. 18, 19. Dorr agitators, 10 by 10 ft. 
20. Dorr agitator, 12 by 20 ft., collector. 
21. Stock tank for filter, 10 by 10 ft. 
22. Pulp tank, Moore filter. 

23. Wash tank, barren sol. 

24. Wash tank, water. 

25, Vacuum pump, KCN, 644 by 6 in. 
26. Storage sump, pregnant KCN sol. 
27. Storage tank, pregnant KCN sol. 
28. Precipitation tank, KCN sol. 

29. Triplex pump, 5 by 5 in. 

30. Precipitate press, Perrin. 

31. Storage sump, barren KCN sol. 

32. Centrifugal pump for KCN sol. 

33, 34. Storage tanks, barren KCN sol. 
85. Working platform for filter. 

36. Filter tank for. mercury solv. 

37. Filter tank for water wash. 

38. Filter tank for acid wash. 

839. Discharge chute for residues. 

40. Vacuum pump, Na2S, 644 by 6 in. 
41. Storage tank, pregnant Hg sol. 

42. Precipitate tank, pregnant Hg sol. 
43, 44. Storage tanks, barren Na2S sol. 
45. Triplex pump for barren NaS sol. 
46. Wash tank for mercury precipitate. 
47. Drying pan for mercury precipitate. 
48, Tube mill for mercury precipitate. 
49. Bag for straining mercury. 

50. Amalgam car. 

51, 52, 53, 54. Retort furnaces. 

55. Steel flues. — 

56. Dust chambers, 3 compartment. 
57. Fan and stack. 

58. Tilting furnace. 

59. Refining furnace, reverberatory. 
60. Bullion molds and truck. 

61. Ball mill at L. G. plant. 

62. Wilfley table at L. G. plant. 
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Fig. 3.—Fiow Sueet or rH High GraDE AND MERCURY EXTRACTION PLANT. 


solution and this solution drawn through the cake until the effluent 
shows only a trace of mercury. Usually 1 ton of solution per ton of 
residue is sufficient. This mercuric sulphide solution is pumped to a 
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precipitating tank and the mercury thrown down by adding granular 


aluminum to the agitated solution. Agitation is then stopped, the 


precipitate allowed to settle, and the clear solution decanted. The pre- 
cipitate of mercury is then run into a small wash tank by sweeping it 
through a hole in the bottom, by means of a raking mechanism, pieces of 
old rubber belting being riveted to the bottom of the rakes. The precipi- 
tate is then washed with water by decantation and drawn off into a 
steam drying pan. After drying, the fluid mercury and the powdered 
metallic portion are separated by raking the latter off with a hoe. The 
fluid is strained through canvas and is ready to return to the circuit. 
The powdered material, containing approximately 75 per cent. mercury, 
is then retorted, and the mercury condensed in the usual manner. 

The strength of the solvent used is kept up to 4 per cent. sodium sul- 
phide and 1 per cent. sodium hydroxide. Weaker solutions can be used 
with equally good results, but the quantity of solution required was found 
to be directly proportional to the strength; that is, with a 4 per cent. 
sodium sulphide solution, 1 ton of solution would extract the mercuric 
sulphide from 1 ton of residue, but if a 2 per cent. solution were used, 2 
tons would be required per ton of residue treated. The concentrated 
solution offers the advantage of less solution to handle and an economy 
of aluminum in the precipitation. The sodium sulphide used is the 
commercial salt costing $1.25 per cwt. in barrels f.o.b. cars Toronto. 

The precipitant used is a waste product of aluminum casting foun- 
dries, containing 75 per cent. aluminum, the impurities consisting of vary- 
ing proportions of copper, silica, wood, waste, grease, etc., the grease 
being burned off before using the aluminum. About )4 lb. of this mate- 
rial is used per pound of mercury precipitated. 


It was anticipated that the sodium aluminate would accumulate in the’ 


solution to such an extent that some special means would have to be 
taken to remove it. This, however, has not been the case. Some 
aluminum as the hydrate, falls with the mercury on precipitation, and 
some is removed during the process of leaching, presumably as calcium 
aluminate, which collects on the filter cake. This precipitation of the 
aluminum regenerates caustic soda so that the consumption of this chem- 
ical is reduced to {0 lb. per pound of mercury recovered, instead of 4 
Ib. as shown by the theoretical equation for precipitation. Sodium sul- 
phide is also regenerated in precipitation, but there is also a mechanical 
loss of approximately 20 per cent. of the solution used in leaching, as no 
water is used to recover the retained sulphide. 

From May, 1914, to March, 1915, 37,650 lb. of mercury have been 
recovered at a cost of approximately 13¢. per pound for labor and 
chemicals. 

The laboratory methods of determining the mercury in the different 
products of the process may be of interest. To determine the total 
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mercury (both metallic and sulphide) 0.5 g. of the material is well mixed 
with cast-iron filings, free from grease, and placed in a hard-glass tube, 
sealed at one end, with a contraction at about 2 in. from the sealed end. 
The mercury is distilled off, by heating the bulb containing the charge, 
and condensed in the tube just beyond the contraction. After the dis- 
tillation is complete, the contracted portion of the tube is heated, the bulb 
portion pulled off and the end of the tube sealed. The tube containing 
the condensed mercury is allowed to cool, filled one-half full of 0.1 per 
cent. KCN solution, and 10 to 15 100-mg. gold beads added. Each bead 
will amalgamate with about 1 mg. of mercury. The tube is shaken until 
all the mercury is amalgamated; the beads are transferred to a small 
porcelain cup, washed with water, dried with alcohol and weighed. After 
retorting off the mercury, they are again weighed. From 10 to 12 deter- 
minations can be made in one hour by this method and it is accurate 
enough for control of operations. 

When it is necessary to know the proportionate amounts of mercury as 
metallic and sulphide two 2-g. samples are weighed out. One sample is 
digested with concentrated nitric acid and the other with a 10 percent. 
solution of sodium sulphide. The mercury in the residue from each is 
then determined by the method just given. 

The strength of the sodium sulphide solution is determined by titrating 
against a standard zinc chloride solution, using sodium nitro prusside as 
an outside indicator. 

The mercury produced by this process is of exceptional purity. A. R. 
Ledoux & Co. report that 0.25 oz. silver is the only impurity in deter- 
minable quantity. 


DiIscuUSsSION 


D. B. Huntiry, Oakland, Cal.—About 15 years ago it chanced to be 
my lot to cyanide some mill tailings, assaying about $5 per ton in gold 
and a few cents in silver. It was in southern Idaho, a desert region 
where costs are nearly as large as in central Nevada. We knew that we 
had a lot of tailings that had been amalgamated and contained about 
1 Ib. of quicksilver per ton. We knew that we would dissolve some of 
the quicksilver when we cyanided them with say 0.25 per cent. cyanide 
solution. We figured (optimistically) that the cyanide would dissolve 
all of the quicksilver, and we thought to capture all of that, 1 Ib. per ton; 
and we figured out profits as partly gold, partly silver, and partly 
quicksilver from the recovery in working those tailings. Actually, how- 
ever, we did this: We had a battery of three large, old-fashioned silver- 
mill retorts. We retorted our zinc-dust precipitate, recovering about 
Y, Ib. of quicksilver per ton treated. That was only a loss of 75 per cent. 
of what we originally had, but still it was profitable by virtue of the 
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conditions. I mention it partly to call attention to the crude old 
way of doing it, and partly to call attention to how chemical methods 
for recovering quicksilver have developed in the last 15 years. 


H. G. S. AnprErson, San Francisco, Cal——It may be of interest to 
mention, in reference to what the previous speaker has said concerning 
his experience in southern Idaho, that we tried for a while to precipitate 
silver from solution with zinc shavings, but we had five compartments 
in each box; after 30 min. there would be no precipitation in the first 
compartment at all; the mercury, precipitating before the silver, would 
cover the shavings in the second compartment in about 34 hr., and in 
from 3 to 4 hr. there would be no precipitation taking place in the entire 
precipitation box. Then we turned to zinc dust, and zine dust did 
not give us as clean a silver bullion as aluminum did, so finally, although 
the cost was a little higher, aluminum was accepted as the precipitant 
and the bullion was in much better condition and easier to smelt than it 
was either in the case of zinc shavings or of zinc dust. 
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Electric Furnace for Gold Refining at the Alaska-Treadwell 
Cyanide Plant 


BY W. P. LASS, *B,S., JUNEAU, ALASKA 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue gold precipitate from the zinc-dust presses in the cyanide 
plant of the Alaska-Treadwell Gold Mining Co., Treadwell, Alaska, 
is treated, in the refinery adjoining, by the Tavener or lead-smelting 
method. About 3 or 4 tons of this precipitate is produced monthly 
having a gold assay value of $40,000 to $60,000 per ton. 

It was formerly the practice to treat the byproducts from this 


_ process, consisting of 2 tons of slag, 300 lb. of matte, 500 lb. of refinery 


refuse, flue dust, etc., in a 24-in. water-jacketed blast furnace. This 
practice was discontinued in the summer of 1914 by reason of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the lead-well open when treating a high-grade lead 
product; of preventing the loss of gold in the flue dust; and of avoiding 
injury to the general health of the refinery operators; a plain single- 
phase electric furnace was substituted for the blast furnace. 

The furnace was constructed from an old steel acid drum by cutting 
off the top and introducing a cable, made from strands of bare copper 
wire, through the bottom and spreading the strands out fan-shaped on 
the inside of the drum. 

Powdered graphite, obtained by grinding up old crucibles, mixed with 
10 per cent. cement, was tamped wet into the bottom of the drum, around 
and completely covering the copper wires. The graphite was carried 
up to the bottom of the furnace, or lead-well, and acted as the lower 
electrode. The sides were built up of ordinary firebrick forming a 
melting chamber 14 in. in diameter by 20 in. high. 

The upper electrodes, of graphite or carbon, are 3 in. in diameter 
and 40 in. long, arranged with joints enabling new electrodes to be con- 
nected without shutting down or wasting stubs. A screw feed was 
arranged for raising and lowering the upper electrode. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The cover for the furnace had three openings, one for feeding the 
charge, one for the escape of gases, and one in the center for the in- 


troduction of the electrode. It was later found more practical to en- 


large this center opening to 6 in. in diameter, to allow of a central feed- 


ing of the charge around the electrode. 


* Formerly Cyanide Superintendent, Alaska~Treadwell Gold Mining Co. 
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A 4-in. pipe connected to a ventilating fan carries. off the escaping 
gases. 


Fia. 1.—E.ectric FurnaAcr ror GoLp REFINING. 


The furnace is operated on the lighting circuit through a 50-kw. 
transformer, 60 cycles, 110 volts. 
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Later, a water rheostat, operated by raising and lowering one disk 
on another submerged in a barrel of water, was constructed to lower 
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the voltage for use when starting the furnace, or when there was a bath 
of metal in the bottom of the furnace that would otherwise allow too much 


current to pass and thereby cause short circuiting. 
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The material to be treated in the furnace is mixed in the following 
proportions: Refinery byproducts, 100 Ib.; old reverberatory hearths, 
containing 60 per cent. CaO, 20 lb.; litharge, 20 lb.; coke, 2 lb.; scrap - 
iron, 3 lb. About 160 Ib. of the mixture is added for a charge. The 
total amount of material added during the melt is 8,507 lb., of which 
5,870 lb. is byproduct material (old slag, the residue from burning 
old mill launders, sweepings, etc.) of the following composition: 


Per Cent. 

SIO |g... vials slece ews aid Fe eee ee 40.1 
Ve, . cinie hose aula ate, bard septa Se ene ne ate Ree 16.0 
CaO i sc.clcc & shail cisternae otensh tee yale aes leis ae ea ae 16.1 
Cuba oo chord Sco SG er tere ee ae cre aes 5:9 
Pheg i. Rei Ree eee ea ee 3.0 
VA CE aOR ew oer ie Be Sr cites MO Le Bud 
FUP OP ere ns OR nee Deke eae ce ORL 2.0 
RR Sees Fe CLAS Me Sek ERE Bln TG sins ook sche 3.6 
Moisture 28g. ey Ee casas Sree eee eee 4.0 

96.4 
Gold.) Rave ae ce pene ee ee eee ee $1,095.50 per ton. 


Coke is added to the charge as a reducing agent, only a quantity 
sufficient to throw down the lead being used. 

The charge is introduced into the top of the furnace through the 
central opening around the electrode without removing the slab cover. 
In starting, the furnace is operated as an are furnace, until it has 
become thoroughly hot, when the charge, consisting of slag, brick dust, 
etc., is added, the electrodes being raised as the load in amperes increases, 
until the entire chamber is filled with the charge and the upper electrode 
extends into the melt almost afoot. As the charge continues to melt the 
electrode is moved down or up, keeping the amperage reading as nearly 
constant as possible. The raising or lowering of the upper electrode de- 
creases or increases the power consumption and thereby affects the 
amount of heat generated. 

At this stage the furnace is no longer operating as a simple arc fur- 
nace, but has automatically transformed itself into a resistance type of 
furnace, the semi-fluid or molten charge acting as the resistant, the 
current passing from one electrode through the center of the charge to 
the other. 

After the charge is in quiet fusion, which takes on an average 2 hr. 
10 min., the power is turned off and the charge allowed to settle for 
15 min. before tapping the slag. This allows the lead to settle out, the 
furnace acting as a forehearth. 

In operation, the molten lead and slag are tapped, as in the blast 
furnace. If the lead freezes it is melted by diverting current from the 
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upper electrode and letting it pass through the lead, the tapping rod 
playing as an arc on the side of the furnace or into the lead tap. 

The operators use colored or amber glasses to protect their eyes from 
the glare of the electric arc. 


Operating Data 


MOtATUNMINSMLINEe ss, Hate No akke aoe ee hea: feces 128 hr. 40 min. 
Average weight of charge added, pounds .............. 160.5 
Averare: fusion time,of charges. \ cise. a.Goeeecsivn see 2 hr. 25 min. 
slosalnumMper OriCWATeess she. iaesa sho) eos, «hast Reeves 53 
Graphiterelectrodes sed aesae ersten ore sie een oe 8 are oe. 0c 1 per 24 hr. 
Total power for 128 hr. 40 min., kilowatt-hours......... 4,440 

Power used per hour, kilowatts...............eeece00. 34.50 
Power used per pound of material fed, kilowatt-hours... 0.52 
Power used per.ton of material fed, kilowatt-hours...... 1,044.00 
Acheson graphite used per hour, feet.........:......... 0.15 
Material melted per hour, pounds...................+. 67.70 
Material melted for 24 hr., pounds................0060+ 1,625.00 


The only item of cost for flux is the coke, 2 lb. per 100 lb. of by- 
product material or 118 lb. total being used, since the old reverberatory 
hearths furnish the lime, the cupels from bullion refining the litharge, 
and mill scrap the iron. 

Both graphite and carbon electrodes are used, the former costing 
$2.95 each, and the latter $1.20. Power cost is less than lc. per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The labor required for the operation of the furnace, including the 
work of charging and tapping, is one-half one man’s time, when melting 
1 ton in 24 hr. 

The furnace was constructed and put into operation by the regular 
cyanide-plant crew, without the aid of special electricians. The opera- 
tion is so simple as to require no special training. Although the operators 
were unaccustomed to handling electrical equipment, no trouble has 
been experienced from electrical shocks, since the bottom of the furnace 
acts as the lower electrode, or grounded circuit. 

The advantages of the electric furnace compared to the blast furnace 
for melting high-grade gold slags are: A saving in mechanical loss of 
gold in flue dust, because the melting is done in a quiet neutral atmos- 
phere, instead of in a rising blast of air; the obtaining of a lower-grade 
slag, free from shot, by reason of the quieter melting action and the 
higher temperature obtainable, making a more fluid slag; the nicety of 
regulation of the melting temperature; the benefit to the general health 


of the operators. 


‘ 


DISCUSSION 
Rozsert M. Krsney, Somersville, Conn. (communication to the. 
Secretary *).—There is not only a possibility of improvement in present 
* Received Aug. 24, 1915. 
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methods of treatment of the byproducts of refining in the cyanide plant 
by the use of the electric furnace, but also in melting and refining of 
gold precipitate. This interesting paper by Mr. Lass shows an electric 
furnace in successful operation in a large plant for the treatment of by- 
products. Electric melting of cyanide precipitate is a cheaper form of 
treatment in many cases than any of the combustion methods now used 
because of the high cost of oil, coke or coal in many camps, while on 
the other hand electric power may be had cheaply, especially in a place 
where there is possibility of development of high-head hydro-electric 
plants for power purposes. Also, if the oil-fired tilting furnace is used for 
direct melting of the precipitate, as is the case at many small mills, a 
great saving in cost is made by the use of the electric furnace because of 
the high crucible cost in melting with the tilting furnace. 


A study of this paper indicates the cost of the operation approxi- - 


mately. Consider all the fluxes to be turned in as byproducts and coke at 
$18 per ton. 


Cost of Electric Smelting of Byproducts at the Alaska-Treadwell 


Cost per Ton 


1,044 kw.-hroat Le ...cges.c. es, Noten eden ode ap Siete ae $10.44 
Labor ciated ae. SOARES: BR as ae 5.25 
20.4 lb. graphite electrodes at 18c .................... 3.77 
404 Ib. Coke, Starck cby. icek areed rotor hee cent oe 0.36 

EL Ob ALI s<tire Sanesk ce emanate ere a eee $19.82 


It would have been interesting to have had figures on the gold losses. 
Unless there is a higher extraction in the electric furnace which would 
offset the cost of smelting, it is probable that in this case blast-furnace 
smelting of the byproduct material is the cheaper method. 

Recently I made an investigation of the cost of melting precipitate 
from the zinc-dust presses in the electric furnace as compared with the 
cost of the present process used at a certain mill, melting in an oil-fired 
tilting furnace. The precipitate is now dried in a wood-fired muffle 
furnace, then mixed with the proper fluxes and melted to bullion. At 
periods the ore entering the mill carries considerable copper which enters 
the solution and comes down in the precipitate. The bullion is from 200 
to 600 fine in gold and silver, of which about half is silver. The mill is 
25 miles from the railroad so that the cost of fuel oil is high, 25c. per 
gallon, and the cost of coal and coke so high as to prohibit their use. An 
abundance of wood is available from which charcoal could be made, but 
the cost of this would be close to $20 per ton. Hydro-electric power was 
developed in the district at a cost of 0.31lc. per kilowatt-hour and the 


cost of any more power developed would not exceed 0.5c. per kilowatt- 
hour. 


mtg ne . 


pra ee ee EE Ney eh 


WwW. P. LASS ieee 


During a period when there was considerable copper in the ore, 
probably resulting in a-somewhat higher melting cost than usual, 2,161 
lb. of dried precipitate was melted, producing 7,596.25 oz. of Bullion 
In the following comparison of costs it is assumed that the precipitate 
is dried in the muffle furnace before treatment in either the oil furnace 
or the electric furnace. 


Cost of Melting Precipitate in the Tilting Oil Furnace 


* Per Pound 
of Precipitate 

GOMbwboraxsabnl nce cee ee ects $103.65 $0.048 
iL 7Sulbysodarabellcwn suis See. Le 19.58 0.009 
G-cricibles:ab 10:50) votes «es oe here were 69.00 0.032 
SL SerAOll ag LOC maw ee eh ee onion 79.50 0.037 
BUrmace: Tepalrd 12 ariee oer ae ais ee 8.00 0.003 
Mabor for meltinoy ae seit. bok rie ant 60.00 0.027 
SUPE VIS OD eet Martn toa Ret ciate, 25.00 0.011 
“BOXED vce rir chad ae rn RC SA ROO $364.73 $0.167 


Estimated Cost of Melting Precipitate in a 50-kw. Electric Furnace 
Per Pound 


of Precipitate 

G9 beborax-at 156. x. wos. ukemi ce wi bas $103.65 $0.048 
Led yes (sLoTe Uaheee a nls Weveatame oe oe eee, ices ier 19.58 0.009 
30 lb. carbon electrodes at 10c............ 3.00 0.001 
PHS Kewealine Alb} OGe wetter s seti sis s «cartes 7.58 0.003 
HMGERACORLCD AILS an rteran ie steel lo che cichaisuyey 10.00 0.004 
(aOR emer nea oes niet ae PA Renee ete 18.00 0.008 
DUPECLVISION ssc6. Ge sl 2 even MEER Were Gas 25.00 0.011 

ALO ball pees Areca cae vont te tears $186.81 $0. 084 


In making this estimate the electrode consumption is considered as 
20 lb. of carbon per ton of charge, and the power consumption is taken 
as 1,000 kw.-hr. per ton of charge. The lower labor cost of the electric 
furnace is simply due to its capacity, and depends upon the power load- 
on the furnace. An electric furnace of smaller size might melt at the 
same rate as the oil furnace when the labor cost would equal that of the 
oil furnace, but there would still be a considerable saving in other items. 

These figures show a saving of 8.3c. per pound of precipitate melted 
in favor of the electric furnace, or a saving of 50 per cent. The main 
saving is in the source of heat and the cost of crucibles as compared with 
electrodes. Electric heating costs 0.3¢. per pound of precipitate and oil 
heating costs 3.7c. per pound. Electrodes are 0.1c. per pound of pre- 

cipitate and crucibles 3.2c. per pound. 
For small mills where direct melting is the most feasible process, it 
appears that the electric furnace will melt more cheaply than the oil 
VOL. LII.—12 
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crucible furnace, at least where the cost of electric power is not exhor- 
bitant and fuel oil is expensive. With oil at 5c. per gallon and power at 
3c. per killowatt-hour, the melting cost in the oil-fired furnace is 13.7c. 
per pound and in the electric furnace 10c. per pound showing that there is 
application for the electric furnace in regions not isolated from the source 
of oil. 

It should be possible to keep the losses in the electric furnace as low 
asin a combustion furnace. The slag loss would be as low, and experience 
has shown that with proper manipulation it is possible to operate an elec- 
tric furnace so as to keep down volatilization to a low figure. There 
would be no gold loss, and silver loss should not be higher than in the 
-combustion furnace. 


R. 8. Witz, Pittsburgh, Pa. (communication to the Secretary*).—H. 
R. Conklin of the Lluvia de Oro Mining Co., Lluvia de Oro, Chihuahua, 
Mex., was the first man to attempt the electric smelting of gold zinc- 
dust precipitates, after investigating two furnaces I had in operation at 
Connellsville in the fall of 1910. He published an article in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, 1912, covering the operation of this furnace. 
The furnace that Mr. Lass describes is the duplicate of this one, showing 
no points of originality. 


* Received Sept. 3, 1915. 
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A Rule Governing Cupellation Losses 


BY W... J. SHARWOOD, LEAD, 8. D. 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


CUPELLATION is well known to be one of the most effective methods 
of separating silver and gold from base metals and other impurities, as 
well as one of the most accurate means for their estimation. In the latter 
application it consists in absorbing in some porous medium the fused 
lead oxide formed by the oxidation of the lead “bath,” which carries 
with it the oxides of other base metals present. 

It has long been recognized that small amounts of both silver and 
gold were removed and absorbed together with the base metals, as well 
as being to some slight extent volatilized, and in work of the highest 
accuracy a correction is made for the “‘cupellation loss.” 

Thus in the assay of bullion this is done by means of ‘‘proofs’’ of 
like composition, which are manipulated throughout in precisely the 
same manner as the assay pieces, and are assumed to lose or gain like 
amounts. In the case of certain very rich ores and commercial products 
the loss is adjusted by assaying the cupel itself and recovering the pre- 
cious metal absorbed, but this doubles the labor and does not remedy the 
loss by volatilization. Arbitrary tables have been drawn up by various 
authorities with the object of enabling a correction to be applied without 
the use of a check. These have been of very limited practical use owing 
to the fact that a number of factors affect the losses sustained. 

- For a fixed amount of precious metal the loss varies with the amount 
of lead used, with the nature and amount of the impurities, with the 
porosity of the cupel, with the air supply, and above all with the tempera- 
ture at which cupellation is carried on. Pure silver loses relatively 
much more than gold, but the loss in either is diminished by an addition 
of the other metal. The concentration of precious metal in the litharge 
increases as the concentration in the lead increases, but little work has 
been published connecting the two. If all other conditions remain the 
same the actual total loss increases, but the percentage loss diminishes, 
with an increase in the weight of precious metal treated. 

The results of an immense number of experiments have been published 
at various times during the past hundred years giving the actual or the 
percentage losses suffered under various conditions of cupellation, but 

-the data are widely scattered and few attempts have been made to cor- 
relate them, so that no definite law has heretofore been shown to exist 
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governing the relation of weight and loss, although Fulton has published 
curves covering certain conditions. If such a law were known it would 
enable a correction to be applied to a button of any weight, by a calcula- 
tion applied to the loss observed in a proof of an entirely different weight, 
but cupelled at the same time under the same conditions. It is believed 
that such a rule is now available. 

This empiric rule may be thus enunciated: When a Given Amount 
of Silver (or of Gold) is Cupelled with a Given Amount of Lead, under a 
Fixed Set of Conditions as to Temperature, etc., the Apparent Loss of Weight 
Sustained by the Precious Metal is Directly Proportional to the Surface 
of the Button of Fine Metal Remaining. 

Probably the calculation should be based on the original weight of 
precious metal taken, but in practice we have to depend on the weight 
remaining. Variations in the amount of lead have comparatively little 
influence, and temperature conditions in a given row across a muffle_are 
nearly uniform, so that for practical purposes the proportionality holds 
good for any one row in a cupellation run, provided the amounts of lead 
do not differ extremely. Most other variations have smaller effects. 
If the above is true the following must also be true. 

The-Loss of Weight Varies as the 24 Power of the Weight, or as the Square 
of the Diameter of the Button. 

The Percentage Loss Varies Inversely as the Diameter of the Button, 
or Inversely as the Cube Root of the Weight. 

Examination of a large number of experimental results, as well as 
the published data of others, proves that the last proposition is a close 
approximation to the truth, and therefore proves the others. The 
readiest proof of the rule, which avoids all calculation, is by the aid of 


logarithmic paper—that is, paper on which the co-ordinates are plotted ° 


on a scale like that of a slide rule.!' In place of using the ruled paper the 
distances may be actually laid off by means of a slide-rule scale. When 
plotted in this way the graph of any equation of the character y = C2" 
appears as a straight line, and all such lines for a given value of the power 
nm are parallel. If the horizontal and vertical scales are equal (as in 
Figs. 1 and 2) the tangent of the angle made by the line with the zx 
axis is the exponent n. 

If therefore we plot on the x axis the weights of a series of silver 
. buttons cupelled under precisely similar conditions, and the corresponding 
losses on the y axis, and the corresponding points fall approximately 
on a straight line, then we know that y varies as some power of x. Draw- 
ing a line parallel to the general run of these points from the point whose 
co-ordinates are y = 1, x = 1 to x = 10 or 100, will indicate at once 
what the value of n actually. i is. 


1 Multiple logarithmic paper may be obtained at a very moderate price through 
the Department of Civil Engineering, University of Wisconsin. 
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If any one will take the trouble to average and plot a series of cupel 
losses on buttons of various sizes carefully cupelled in the same row, he 
will, I think, find that they will fall nearly on? lines parallel to 

y1 (weight lost) = 27/3 
and yz (percentage lost) = 4-1/3 


The distances between the parallel lines obtained in various series simply 
correspond to differences in the values of the constant C for different 
conditions of temperature, muffle draft, ete. 
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A few results are shown thus plotted in Fig. 1. 

I have found that such series as those published by Klasek, Godshall, 
Beringer, and Kauffman (omitting certain erratic ones), and a tran- 
scription of the curves plotted by Fulton, all give points falling nearly 
into general parallelism with the lines indicated, and my own values for 
silver alone and gold alone agree well except for the smaller weights, where 
irregularity naturally occurs. This rule is the dominant factor in cupel- 
lation loss, temperature alone excepted. 

As to the possible application of this rule: An approximate correction 
may be obtained for an ore or the like, if one proof, as near the expected 
weight as possible, is cupelled in each row, and its exact loss noted. The 


~ corresponding point is plotted on the diagram (a in Fig. 2, A representing 


the final weight), and a straightedge is placed on the diagram, or a line 
2/3 Noting the points 
on the line or straightedge corresponding to the weights B, C, D, of other 
buttons weighed, the correction for each is read at once from the scale. 
In the example plotted in Fig. 2 a button of 140 mg. weight has lost 1.8 
mg.; from this it appears that other buttons of 250, 35, and 15 mg. will 
respectively have lost about 2.85, 0.72, and 0.40 mg. 

In a future paper I hope to present some further data on the cupel- 
lation of mixed metals, their relative rates of removal, and their concen- 
tration in various portions of the cupel. 


2 In the case of the smaller weights, say those below 10 mg., a considerable devia- 
tion from a straight line will probably be observed, unless a large number are averaged, 
as the relative error due to a difference of a few hundredths of a milligram then be- 
comes serious. 
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DiIscussION 


Freperic P. Dewry, Washington, D. C. (communication to the 
Secretary*).—Even if the data given should be considered sufficient 
to support properly the empirical rule as stated, this rule would be of 
extremely limited application in miscellaneous assaying. The fixed 
conditions must include equality of gold and silver where mixed beads 
are concerned, owing to the wide variation in the specific gravity of gold 
and silver. Also, the fixed conditions must include the presence of the 
same amounts of other base metals besides lead. Such an agreement is 
often lacking even in the beads from two fusions of the same ore. In 
practical work it is sufficiently general to be called universal that cupella- 
tion beads are not pure precious metal. An apparent loss in cupellation 
is an algebraic sum and in many cupellations the gains exceed the losses, 
especially with large beads where the gains lie so completely in the 
judgment of the cupeller. 

For several years I have been engaged in an investigation into the 
conditions affecting the accuracy of gold-bullion assaying, and have just 
completed an examination of cupels which included the assaying of 10,000 
used cupels. The grand result of the cupel work is an emphatic warning 
against drawing rigid conclusions regarding cupellation. It is so easy 
to say “If all other conditions remain the same,” but it is extremely 
difficult, and in practical work impossible, to maintain equal conditions. 
Cupel absorptions, which constitute such a large proportion of cupella- 
tion losses, and in many cases the only loss, may vary considerably in 
different parts of the same row of cupels, even in carefully regulated work. 


* Received Sept. 1, 1915. 
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Important Topping Plants of California 


BY ARTHUR F. L. BELL, * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Prior to 1908 the oil production in the State of California had been 
almost entirely a heavy fuel oil, with a high flash point, but changed 
within a short period to a large percentage of refining oil with a low 
flash, by reason of the heavy production of light oil coming in from the 
Santa Maria field, the Midway field, and the increased production of 
the Fullerton field. 

This is clearly shown in the following tabulation of California’s pro- 
duction: 


Year Berets | Below 20: B4. | Above 20 Be 
UR oe te Se ene 48,307,000 | 90 10 
IND Senshi LR ee DN ee ee 77,698,000 | 80 20 
UGA eater ce ttreaea tery. chee eet tes oye 90,075,000 | 69 31 
OER eRe Mea «erie A of See hs 103,600,000 | 47 53 


The bringing in of these high percentages of light oil with their 
dangerous low flash and the increasing demand for the refined products 
necessitated the devising of some cheap and efficient means of quickly 
separating the lighter elements either in the field or at the main dis- 
tributing points; also it became necessary to remove the excessive per- 
centage of water which many of the light oils carried in emulsion. 


Union Ort Co. 
Port Harford Plant 


Probably the first important attempt to top light oil in California by 
other means than the ordinary stills was tried about 1908 by the Union 
Oil Co., at its plant at Port Harford, San Luis Obispo County, with Santa 
"Maria oils. The process was the invention of Hubert G. Burroughs 
who afterward obtained a patent for the process, No. 998,837, dated July 
25, 1911. The apparatus used consisted of a series of 12-in. pipes 
mounted in units of three pipes, one above the other, the crude oil 
being admitted to the upper pipe and filling it about two-thirds of its 


* Chief Engineer, Associated Oil Co. 
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diameter at which level it overflowed to the next pipe below and in the 
same manner the oil again flowed to the third pipe. Super-heated steam 
was the heating agent, which passed through endless coils in the lower 
half of the 12-in pipes. The oil was heated to about 200° F. in the upper 
pipe and reached a final heat of about 325° F. in the bottom pipe. The 
vapors generated passed off through the vapor line to the condenser. 

When the plant started the gravity of the Santa Maria crude ran 
from 23 to 24 Bé, and the oil averaged only from 2 to 3 per cent. water, 
but since then the average percentage of water has increased to 25 to 
30 per cent. 

This plant was operated for two.or three years but the system de- 
veloped several objectionable features. It was not economical, and by 
reason of the increase in water contents, the capacity was limited and 
was therefore abandoned. 


Avila Plant 


A new plant was designed and erected under the supervision of 
E. I. Dyer, Engineer in Chief of the Union Oil Co. This plant is at 
Avila, near Port Harford, San Luis Obispo County, about 40 miles 
from the Santa Maria field, the oil being delivered to the plant from the 
field by two pipe lines; one 6 in. and the other 8in. Although erected 
several years ago, it is still one of the best designed topping plants on the 
Coast, and is particularly adapted to topping wet Santa Maria oils. 
It is topping oils in some cases carrying as high as 20 per cent. water 
at the same cost for fuel and labor as some other plants topping oils 
carrying only 2 or 3 per cent. water. 

The plant has a capacity of about 10,000 bbl. per day of clean oil or, 
. as the oil is now running, 8,000 bbl. of net oil carrying about 20 per 
cent. water. The oil coming from the field carries as high as 30 per 
cent. of water. In connection with the topping plant there is an elec- 
tric dehydrating system installed by the Petroleum Rectifying Company 
of California. Its capacity, however, is not enough to handle all the 
oil from the field, so only as much oil as it will treat is put through it, 
reducing the water in the oil treated to about 5 per cent. 

The treated oil is then mixed with the rest of the oil coming from the 
field giving an average of about 20 per cent. of water in the oil handled 
by the topping plant. 

The heat used in topping is steam of 150 lb. pressure generated by 
a battery of five 300-hp. Stirling boilers in a separate boiler house. 

There are 12 cylindrical stills mounted in a steel-frame construction 
in a separate building, the stills being mounted in 2 rows of six each, 
one row above the other. Those in the upper set are known as the 
low-pressure stills, those in the lower as the high-pressure stills. Live 
steam is admitted to the lower row only (Fig. 1.) 
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Each still is about 6 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. long and has mounted 
on its front end, a steam chest, having three separate vertical compart- 
ments; the live steam enters the steam chest of the high pressure still, 
being admitted to one compartment and passing to the next through a 
series of 1-in. continuous pipes which travel from the initial side of the 
steam chest, the full length of the still and return to the next compart- 
ment, and in the same manner from the second to the third compart- 
ment, so that there is no connection of live steam between any of the 
compartments of the steam chest except through the heating coils. 
The condensed water is trapped out of each compartment so that the 
minimum quantity of condensed water travels through the coils. 


Fig. 2.—GENERAL Vinw OF THE AVILA PLANT. 


As the steam is condensed, it drains to traps and is returned to the 
boilers at 280° F. No live steam is admitted to the upper tier, or low-pres- 
sure stills, the heating agent being the evaporated vapors from the bottom 
still which rise and enter the steam chest of the upper still and pass through 
in the same manner as the live steam entered the lower still. The vapor 
pressure in both the lower still and inside the coils of the upper still ranges 
from 40 to 50 lb., the pressure being maintained at a point where the radia- 
tion of the latent heat through the coils to the liquid in the upper still is 
equalized by the heat vapors rising from the lower still. As about half of 
the vapor is steam, the temperature corresponds closely to that of satu- 
rated steam of the same pressure. No vapor leaves the coils of the upper 
still; nothing is trapped off but the condensed liquids which go to the 
same condenser as the vapors from the low-pressure still. By this means 
every degree of latent heat in both the oil and water vapors rising from 
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the high-pressure still is absorbed by the oil and water evaporated from 
the low-pressure still, thereby effecting a saving of about 50 per cent. of 
the fuel necessary to top the oil in ordinary stills. The vapors from each 
low-pressure still flow into the condenser belonging to that battery. 
There are six separate condensers mounted on the top of a steel con- 
struction outside of the steam-still house, each connecting to a battery of — 
a high- and a low-pressure still. The general design of the condensers is 
rectangular with a vapor chest at the rear end of the same general design 
as that of the stills, except that the dividing partition in the chest 
is horizontal. The vapors are admitted to the upper portion of the chest 
and pass through a series of 2-in. return pipes, surrounded by the con- 


Fig. 3.—CooLers AND ResipuuM Herat ExcHancers. AviILA PLANT. 


densing water, and return to the lower portion of the chest, from there 
draining to the proper storage tanks. 

Mounted below each condenser are two heat exchangers set one 
above the other. These heat exchangers are similar in construction to 
the condenser except that they have 1-in. return pipes, and have two verti- 
cal dividing partitions in each chest; also heated residuum surrounds the 
pipes instead of water. The heated residuum from the high-pressure 
still passes into one end of the body of the upper exchanger and travels 
backward and forward four times, guided by interior partitions. It then 
passes into the end of the body of the lower exchanger, again traveling 
backward and forward four times before passing out as finished residuum 
to storage. In all condensers and exchangers, the liquids counterflow. 

The crude oil in taking up the heat in the exchangers comes into one 
side of the chest of the lower exchanger, passes backward and forward 
twice through a series of 1-in. return pipes and then is discharged from 
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the opposite side of the chest to the upper exchanger. It passes through 
two series of return pipes in the upper exchanger, leaving the chest 
on the opposite side from where it entered. It flows to the low-pressure 
still, and after giving off a proportion of its vapors of oil and water, is 
pumped to the high-pressure still where all of the remaining water and 
distillates are taken off. The residuum oil then passes to the exchangers. 

When I examined these stills, the pressure of the vapors rising from 
the low-pressure stills was 3.6 lb. with a temperature of 183°F. In the 
high-pressure stills, and inside the coils of the low-pressure stills, the vapor 
pressure was 48.3 lb. with a temperature of 279° F. 

This is a most economical system, since the only steam admitted 
to the plant is through the high-pressure stills; all of the work done in 
the low-pressure stills is therefore an absolute saving. 

The plant is running on what is known as double effect, but at times 
has been run on triple effect, that is, live steam was introduced into the 
first still only and the heated vapor from the first still under pressure was 
admitted to the coils of the second still, and the heated vapor from the 
second still, necessarily under a less pressure, was admitted to the coils 
of the third still, the crude oil flowing first to the low-pressure, then to the 
intermediate, and finally to the high-pressure still. 


Distillation by Double Effect 


Water, Distillate, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Evaporation from low-pressure still........ 56.95 34.45 
Evaporation from high-pressure still....... 42.05 - 64.15 
Evaporation from interchanger and unaccounted. 1.00 1.40 
100.00 100.00 


Triple effect, as would be expected, showed a greater saving than the 
double effect, but reduced the quantity of crude that could be put 
through in a given time. 


Distillation by Triple Effect 


Water, Distillate, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Evaporation from low-pressure still........ 55.80 37.42 | 
Evaporation from intermediate still........ 29.75 31.36 
Evaporation from high-pressure still. ...... 13.42 29.74 
Evaporation from interchanger and unac- 
Counted i 5 s’.-<./< cade Rete eee 1.03 1.48 
100.00 100.00 


From the above figures, it will be seen that with the double-effect 
arrangement about 50 per cent. of the fuel is saved, and for triple effect 
about 65 per cent., over a single system of evaporation. 
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When observed by me, the average temperature of the crude enter- 
ing the heat exchangers was 61.67° F.; leaving the heat exchangers 
before entering the low-pressure stills, the temperature was 141.45° KS 
showing a saving by rise in temperature due to exchangers of 79.78° F. 

The economy of the plant is shown by the following: 


Duty Records per Barrel of Dry Fuel Oil Used for the Last Three Months of 


1914 
arrela of crude oil trested . cs ws oe bbs cate os 63.35 
Barrels of water actually removed from crude.......... 10.67 
Barrels of residuum produced... ..4.-.....0-.0->-2s0e0s 42.34 
Dairels ofrdistulate producedsm.c.ance in 6 fears oss el 8.54 
Barrels of residuum pumped from plant.......:....... 43.80 
Barrels of distillate pumped from plant............... 9.52 
Barrels of circulating water pumped.................. 156.46 
Barrels of miscellaneous oil pumped................... 9.08 
Kilowatt hours—lighting, power, etc.................. 2.53 


Thermal Duty of 1 bbl. of Dry Fuel Ol 


x B.t.u. 
Pyaporating water {rom-crude@ cs. cian. ss oc otis sae es 4,135,984 
Evaporating distillate from crude...................4. 425,128 
Kilowatt hours—lighting and power.................. 35,940 

Protalusetulud ut yemmnem enamine se ove = mite ane 4,597,052 


The average percentage of water in the crude was 18.71 per cent. 


A recent test run on double effect showed the following results: 


Fuel consumed per net barrel of: Per Cent. 
Gruidertreateds rite ater eee Gute come aaa sieiat s 1.75 
ESI UUMEMantactUredaan .aeeis yaa eee we arava 2.51 
Distillate manufactured...................-.8 eee, 11.70 
WiSbCTRe va pOLALCGs.£ dev, « sioieta Siete a durqene ae casts Blew alone 11.58 
Both water and distillate evaporated ...............- 5.82 
NViaorimthererid erOllamenct ane hy tah e acineis cies cao as 15.38 


This system is ideal for Santa Maria oils and entirely eliminates the 
coking which takes place when direct heating is used under ordinary stills 
or retorts. The water carried by the oil is as salty as sea water and when 
evaporated throws down salt crystals in the stills. In the case of fire- 
heated stills, this salt mingles with the coke and forms a hard incrustation, 
which necessitates closing down frequently and chipping out the coke; 
whereas with this form of still, when salt crystals are formed, the operators 
employ the unique method of shutting down the stills about once a week, 

emptying the stills of oil and filling with hot water, thus dissolving the salt 
and passing it off by pumping a continuous stream of heated water through 
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the stills. Two patents on this system have been applied for by Mr. 
Dyer and are now pending in the patent office. 


Fig. 6.—Rear Vinw, SEPARATORS IN BACKGROUND. 


: Brea Refinery 


/—- The Union Oil Co. has two other topping plants in the Fullerton field, 


near Los Angeles. The most important is the Brea refinery. The first 
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portion of this plant was completed 1 in August, 1911, to handle the light oils 
from the Birch well, which came in with a very gassy oil flowing about 2,400 
bbl. per day. It consists of eight 40-hp. drilling boilers, with half the tubes 
removed; these boilers were set in two rows of four facing each other with 
an alley between, the oil being run through each battery of four boilers 
continuously. The plant when first started treated successfully about 
100,000 bbl. per month of clean dry oil carrying not more than 0.5 per 
cent. of water, removing 22 per cent. of 53° tops. However, it has since 
developed that this plant is not adapted to handling wet oils and will 
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Fie. 7.—REARRANGED FURNACE FoR O1L Burnine. Brea REFINERY. 


not work economically with oils carrying more than 2 per cent. water. 
It is therefore kept running on the cleaner oils. 

An addition to the topping plant was built in March, 1913. This 
consisted of two batteries of retorts, each battery being Givided into two 
separate divisions, each division having four furnaces and each furnace 
carrying a double row, 9 pipes high, of 3-in. return pipes, 20 ft. long. 
Each division of the battery is independently fed with crude oil. The oil 
admitted to the bottom pipe of the furnace travels up through the nine 
coils, coming out the top and returning to the bottom pipe of the next 
furnace, again leaving the upper pipe and so on through the four furnaces. 
The heated oil from each side of the battery flows by independent pipes 
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to one of the separators. This makes each 8-furnace battery and one 
separator a single unit. 

The vapors are then led from the separating chambers to the condens- 
ers and on to the storage tanks. 

- The residuum is taken from the bottom of the separators, passed 
through the heat exchangers and on to the residuum storage. 

The coils in the furnace are heated by gas fed through perforated pipes 
running the full length of the furnace. It was found that this form of 
furnace is not well adapted to oil firing. A change was, therefore, made in 
one of the batteries, the coils being mounted horizontally in a brick 
furnace, allowing plenty of combustion room below. This furnace is work- 
ing very satisfactorily and it is the intention to change the other 
furnaces from vertical to horizontal position so as to be adapted to oil 
firing. (Fig. 7.) 

The total capacity of the two batteries of retorts with gas fires was 60,- 
000 bbl. per month of 21 to 22° Bé. oil, carrying 6 per cent. B. S. & M., 

~ from which was topped about 10 per cent. of 51 gravity distillate, giving a 
residuum of 18° Bé. and from 160 to 180 flash. With the change in con- 
struction and the use of oil firing, it is believed the capacity will be 
doubled. 

The hot oil at the outlet end of the retort is choked down to a pressure 
of 40 lb., but flows into the separator at practically atmospheric pres- 
sure. This choking of the oil gives a back pressure at the inlet end, due 
to friction in the retorts, of 80 lb. 

The crude oil leaves the heat exchanger and enters the first coil of the 
retort at 180° F.; it leaves the coils and enters the separators at about 
450° F. 

This refinery not only tops oil but turns out finished gasoline, but as 
the purpose of this paper is to describe topping plants only, no descrip- 
tion will be given of the other portions of the plant. 


Naranjal Topping Plant 


The Naranjal reduction or topping plant of the Union Oil Co., is 
also located in the Fullerton field. ‘This is the smallest of the three 
Union topping plants, having a maximum capacity of 2,200 bbl. per day. 
The oils treated are 16° to 18° Bé. and tops recovered 56° Bé. The plant 
has been built about 4 years and is known as a Brown-Pickering topping 
plant, it having been designed by A. H. Brown, the Superintendent. 
(Figs. 8, 9, 10.) 

The plant consists of two independent units, each unit having a 
rectangular still about 4 by 4 by 20 ft. with cover bolted on and bottom 
of still fitted with cross baffles. The still is set, with a fall of about 6in., 
over a brick furnace in which are placed 13 3-in. retort pipes, having 
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return bends so as to make a continuous coil. The hot gases from the 
still furnace pass through an underground flue to a 40-hp. drilling boiler, 


Fig. 9.—Stituts. NaranyaL Topping Puanrt. 


bricked up in the ordinary manner, these gases passing first under the 
boiler then through the tubes and out of the stack. In addition, the 
ordinary field type of heat exchanger is used, made of a small pipe 
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inside of a large one; for cooling the vapors, a series of wooden condenser 
boxes with pipe coils inside are provided. 

In operating the plant, the crude oil is pumped through the inner pipe 
of the heat exchanger, the hot residuum flowing between the two pipes. 
The partially heated crude oil passes through the boiler, heated by 
waste gases, and from there through the coil retort in the furnace under 
the rectangular still, then into the high end of the still, where it is released 
and allowed to flow back and forth guided by the baffles until it reaches 
the lower end of the still, from which it flows by pipe through the heat ex- 
changer to the residuum storage. As the oil flows through the still, 
which is heated by fire on its under side, the vapors pass off to a separating 
chamber, where the heavier vapors condense and are drawn off, and the 
lighter vapors pass to the condensers. 

Each unit is a duplicate of the other, but is run entirely separate up 
to where the vapors enter the separating chamber; from there on the 
mixed vapors pass to the condensers. This system carries the notice 
‘Patent applied for.”’ 

A number of these Brown-Pickering plants have been constructed in 
the oil fields and have given fair results with clean oil. They are not well 
adapted for wet oil, for as soon as they are worked to capacity with wet oil, 
foam appears, which discolors the distillate, and the construction of the 
still does not admit of putting any pressure on it to hold down the 
foam. 


STANDARD O1L Co. 


On the Murphy, Coyote Hills, property, Fullerton field, since bought 
by the Standard Oil Co., is one of the Brown-Pickering topping plants, 
consisting of four rectangular stills about 4 by 4 by 10 ft., each set with a 
gradual fall so that the oil admitted into the upper end of the first still 
flows down to its lower end and out into the upper end of the next still, 
which is set beside it and so on until the oil had flowed by gravity through 


- the four stills. 


At the rear end of the four stills is erected one 40-hp. boiler so con- 
structed that the hot gases from the four still furnaces pass under the 
boiler and through the tubes and out of the boiler stack. The vapors 
from the first two stills were run together and kept separate from the 
vapors coming off the third and fourth stills which were also run together. 
The vapors were then each run through separate pipe heat exchangers, 
the vapors in the inside pipe and the crude between the inner and outer 
pipes. 

The continuation of the inside vapor pipe was then returned toward the 
plant and surrounded by an outer pipe this time filled with water, this 
forming the condenser for the vapors. The condensed vapors were then 
run to storage tanks. 
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In operating, the oil was first pumped through the outside of the vapor 
heat exchanger, then through a residuum heat exchanger, then to the boiler 
and from there to the upper end of the first still, then out of the lower end 
of the last still to residuum storage. 

This plant had a capacity of about 1,200 bbl. per day of clean oil and 
600 to 650 bbl. of wet oil carrying 25 per cent. water. If this latter capac- 
ity was exceeded, foaming took place. 

With the crude oil entering the vapor heat exchanger at about 60° F., 
it entered the boiler heater at 80°, and left the boiler to enter the first still 
at 90° F. | 

The temperature of the oil on leaving the four stills ran 175° F., 200° F., 
220° F., and 240° F., respectively. The fuel consumed was gas. 

After the Standard Oil Co. purchased the property, the plant was used 
for a time asa dehydrator. The company has since erected a 6-treator 
electric dehydrator, installed by the Petroleum Rectifying Co., which 
cleans the oil more satisfactorily and at a much less cost. 


Rick Rancu O1n Co. 


Another Brown-Pickering plant of the same type, but of a single unit, 
has been erected by the Rice Ranch Oil Co. in the Santa Maria field, 
Santa Barbara County. This plant is used mostly as a dehydrating plant 
but has also been used for topping. It was erected about 1911 and has 
worked very satisfactorily. Its capacity is claimed to be about 650 bbl. 
of crude carrying 3 per cent. water, but it also handles, at a reduced 
capacity, oil carrying as high as 30 per cent. water. The course of the 
oil through the plant is the same as in the other Brown-Pickering 
plants. 


AmERICAN O1L Fintps Co. or CALIFORNIA 


Another important topping plant is that erected by the American 
Oil Fields Co., of California, about 1910, on section 36-31-22, in the 
Midway field. This plant has an economical capacity of about 18,000 
bbl. of crude per day. It is arranged with three batteries, each battery 
consisting of eight independent retorts, making 24 retorts used on crude 
oil. Each battery delivers its heated oil to a single separator, where the 
vapors are separated, the vapors being led to a common header which dis- 
tributes them to a series of independent condensers. (Figs. 11, 12.) 

This plant is well constructed and economically run and the company 
is to be complimented for its neat appearance. 

All the condensing water is saved and run back through four independ- 
ent cooling towers, which have a remarkable efficiency, since the circu- 
lating water after passing through these towers is cooled far below the 
temperature of the atmosphere. When I took observations, the water 
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Fig. 11.—Puant or AMERICAN O1L Fretps Co., SHow1ne Front oF REToRTs. 
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Fig. 12.—Rear View or American O1t Freups Puant, Water Cooiina 
TOWERS IN BACKGROUND. 
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entered the towers at 140° F. and was taken out of the bottom at 65° F. 
with the surrounding temperature 99° F. 
The plant is not only well adapted to topping clean crude, but is 
often called on to handle oils carrying as high as 25 and 30 per cent. water. 
The fuel used at the refinery is natural gas. 


Santa Fr Rariroap Co., FELLows 


The first really successful Trumbull plant, and the one that first 
attracted attention was erected at Fellows, Kern County, for the Santa Fe 
R. R. Co., to top its light oils so as to make safe fuel for locomotives. 
This plant consisted of two units each of six 1214 in. by 20 ft. retorts, 
both units discharging into the one vapor separator. 

The records of this plant for January, 1912, showed for 31 days’ opera- 
tion, with one of the units off for 5 days: 


Barrels 


Crude delivered to the plant....... 120,760.67 21° Bé. 

PopsutakwenrOllementracm eas = 2 oh: 14,772 12.25 per cent. 
Gasoline recovered................ 36.60 0.03 per cent. 
Hueliconsumedemr eras. os catece. 2: 1,575 1.34 per cent. 


The Santa Fe R. R. Co. has since contracted its light oils to the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Co. and has, therefore, closed down this plant. 


Paciric CrupE Or Co., Mipway Fie.p 


The Pacific Crude Oil Co. built a small Trumbull plant on its prop- 
erty near Fellows for the purpose of topping oil in the field. Subsequently 
the company contracted its oil, so the plant was never started up. A good 
example of a small Trumbull topping plant is illustrated in Figs. 13 and 14. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM Co., VERNON 


The General Petroleum Co., in 1912, completed an 8-in. line from the 
Midway oil fields, Kern County, to San Pedro, Los Angeles County, and 
as the oils transported were too light and valuable for fuel purposes, it was 
necessary that a topping plant be erected at or near the terminal. The 
company adopted the Trumbull system of topping and erected a plant of 
15,000 bbl. daily capacity (Figs. 15 to 19A) at Vernon, in the outskirts 
of Los Angeles. All incoming oil is topped here and the residuum 
pumped to tidewater at San Pedro. However, while this plant has a 
rated capacity of 15,000 bbl. daily, it has since been determined that the 
most economical capacity of the plant is about 12,000 bbl. 

The General Petroleum Co., in adopting the Trumbull system, pur- 
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chased a half interest in the Trumbull patents which to date are as 
follows: No. 996,736, patented July 5, 1911; No. 1,002,474, patented 


Fig. 14.—Trumpvuyt Toprine Puant or Paciric CrupeE O11 Co. 


Sept. 5, 1911; No. 1,070,301, patented Aug. 12, 1913; also patents 
secured in seventy-two foreign countries. 
The special features claimed for the Trumbull process are: 


Fig. 15.—Front View or TRUMBULL PLANT oF GENERAL PETROLEUM Co. 


The saving of heat in the evaporating chamber by means of conical 
spreaders in the evaporators, all oil being forced to run down the inside 
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surface of the shell, which is heated on the outside by the escaping flue gases. 
The condensing of the first-run vapors and the re-evaporation of these 


Fia. 16.—SEPARATORS. 


distillates by passing them through a specially designed separator, which 
derives its heat from the outflowing first-run vapors. 


Fie. 17.—Rerort. 


And the recovery of the re-evaporated distillates from separate 
compartments of the separator thereby furnishing different ‘gravities of 
finished products. 
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The Vernon plant was completed in 1912, at a cost of about $80,000 
and has been in continuous successful operation since that time. The 
plant consists of two independent batteries, each battery having two re- 
torts discharging into a single evaporating chamber.* Each battery has 
two separator boxes, where the condensed distillates are re-run into 
finished products; also three heat exchangers about 4 ft. in diameter 
with 18-ft. tubes; two first-run vapor condensers of approximately the 
same size; and four re-run vapor condensers 30 in. in diameter with 18-ft. 
tubes. 

In addition to the condensers, there are water-jacketed coolers con- 
sisting of one or two small pipes laid within a larger pipe for the purpose of 
further cooling the distillates before going to the storage tank. 

In this plant, tubular condensers and water-jacketed pipe coolers have 


Fig. 18.—Varor CoNnDENSERS AND PIPE JACKETED COOLERS. 


been used in every case instead of the ordinary condensers generally used 
about a refinery. 

- Since the plant was built, it has been found advisable to make several 
changes and additions; one important change being in the retorts. The 
original retort consisted of six 1214-in. pipes about 20 ft. long connected 
together at their ends with 4-in. pipe returns. Vent pipes were inserted 
at one end of each retort to lead off gases which, if trapped in the large 
pipes, would cause unequal heating and sagging of the retorts. It was 


* This chamber is called a “separator” on all the plants described except in 
connection with the Trumbull plants where it is called an evaporating chamber. 
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found that there was not heating surface enough, the escaping gases in the 
stack running as high as 1,200° F. Additional 4-in. retort pipes were, 
therefore, placed above the 1214-in. pipes, thereby increasing the heating 
surface about 50 per cent., the result being that the temperature of the 
escaping gases was reduced to about 650° F. (Fig. 17.) 

The company has lately torn down one of the retorts and rebuilt it 
entirely of 4-in. pipe. This change has resulted inamarked improvement. 

Another important feature added to the original construction is a 
large rectangular dephlegmater and re-evaporator erected at each unit 
through which all the first-run vapors pass. This dephlegmater, it is 
claimed, has improved the quality of the products by removing the 
heavier distillates which originally discolored them. 

The oils handled average 20° to 21° Bé.; the residuum manufactured, 
16° to 17° Bé.; the tops manufactured, No. 1 of both 55° and 58° Bé., No. 
2 of 45° Bé. and still bottoms of 35° to 37° Bé. 

Special cuts of various gravities are also turned out to order. 


Temperatures Maintained at Plant and Percentages of 
Oil and Water 


Crude run to heat exchangers............ Pees 80° F. 
Heat exchangers to retorts..................... 264° F. 
Out-of-retorta ces sc. wes tebe ase eeticrc create eral 445° F. 
Residuum'to'storagovene we ae ce ns ore cee 190° F. 
‘Water .in. oiljper cent... aaa e. oes outa 0.5 
Fuel consumed, per cent.../.........3..0...005- 1.6 


The last item does not include oil consumed in pumping about the refinery, 
this being done from the main pipe-line pumping station, and by auxiliary 
electric pumps. The above, however, includes pumping of circulating 
water through the cooling towers. 

The course of the oil through a single battery of the Trumbull plant 
at Vernon is as follows: 

The crude, previously heated by passing through heat exchanger 
H (Fig. 19), is forced through the retort pipes K. From there, it 
passes upward by a single pipe to the top of the evaporator A, and is 
sprayed over a conical spreader which directs the fluid against the inner 
surface of the shell. In its downward course, this heated crude comes in 
contact with additional conical spreaders, continuously forcing it against 
the heated shell. The vapors separate from the hot crude in the evaporat- 
ing chamber and enter a vertical pipe which is perforated directly under 
the apex of each conical spreader. This pipe delivers the vapors into 
three outlets which terminate on the outside in a single down pipe 
and lead the vapors through the upper separator B to the three inner 
chambers L of the recently constructed dephlegmater D.. The inner 
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chambers L are sealed from the rest of the interior of the rectangular 
box forming the dephlegmater. 

Between each of the three chambers L, are two water compartments M 
placed across the box. The incoming vapors enter the lower chamber L, 
pass from the lower to the middle chamber L, and from the middle into the 
upper chamber L, and from there through a pipe into the open portion 
at the bottom of dephlegmater D. These gases coming in contact with 
chambers L, which are filled with the hotter vapors, are re-heated. 

As the re-heated vapors flow up in the main box D, they come in con- 
tact with the cooling surfaces of the water compartment M, which con- 
dense and throw down the heavier distillates on to the heated surface of 
the chamber L, the latter evaporating any of the lighter oil, which 
might be entrained with the condensed heavier distillates. The result of 
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this operation, it is claimed, is that all the heavy discolored distillates 
finally reach the bottom of the dephlegmater, while the light clean vapors 
pass onward and out of the dephlegmater to a battery of two large tubular 
water condensers EH, which are of similar construction to the residuum 
heat exchangers. 

The distillate from condenser E flows to the separator B entering the 
bottom compartment at one corner, traveling forward and backward six 
times through a series of compartments N, heated by the hot vapors com- 
ing from the evaporator A. (Fig. 19 A). As the distillates flow through 
these heated compartments N, they are evaporated, the vapors rising 
through openings into either of the two upper compartments P and R, 
from each of which the vapors are led to two independent condensers F. 

The outside upper portions of the separators B and C are water jack- 
eted, and as the hot vapors rise in the compartments P and R, any heavy 
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distillate carried by the vapors is condensed and drops back into com- 
partment N, so that only the lighter vapors escape from the respective 
compartments. 

The unevaporated distillates pass on to separator C, where they are 
treated in the same manner as in separator B, the vapors being conducted 
to two independent condensers @. 

On account of the distillates being heavier in separator C than in sep- 
arator B, a greater heat is required to evaporate them, which is derived 
from the hotter residuum instead of from vapors. This arrangement of 
two separators with four independent compartments gives four separate 
re-run distillates of different gravities, practically without additional 
cost for fuel, the heat expended in doing this work being derived from 
the original heat absorbed in the retorts, except for the steam which is 
admitted into the separators to help drive over the vapors. 

The unevaporated distillate from separator C passes on with the heavy 
distillate from dephlegmater D to the storage tanks. 

Bypasses are arranged in both the vapor and residuum lines, so that 
all or only a portion of the vapor or residuum may travel through the 
separators; by this means, only the required heat is obtained. 

The residuum after falling to the bottom of evaporator A, passes 
through the separator C, and on to a series of three heat exchangers, each 
exchanger having a diaphragm in the shell, which guides the oil backward 
and forward; it then enters the next shell and so on into the third shell 
from which it passes through water-jacketed pipe coolers to storage. 

The cold crude, entering these exchangers through the tube compart- 
ment at the end of the shell and by means of three diaphragms, is guided 
backward and forward through the tubes four times, this process being 
repeated through each of the exchangers, the crude entering the coldest 
exchanger and passing out of the hottest. 


THE SHELL Co., OF CALIFORNIA 


The Shell Co., through an affiliated company known as the Sim- 
plex Refining Co., purchased in May, 1915, all the Trumbull topping 
system patents, at a reported figure of $1,000,000, and is constructing 
at Martinez a Trumbull topping plant in connection with a complete 
refinery. 

This plant will be supplied by an 8-in. pipe line running from the Coal- 
inga field to Martinez, where the company has rail and deep-water 
facilities. 

The topping plant now being constructed is a single unit and has an 
- economical capacity of about 5,000 bbl. of crude oil in 24 hr. No money 


is being spared to make it as complete and economical as the process will 


permit. In general design, the plant is similar to the General Petroleum 
VOL. LI.—14 
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Co.’s Vernon plant. Many improvements have been made; one of the 
most noticeable is the spreading of the different parts so that they can 
easily be inspected and repaired; also the change in design of the retorts, 
and various minor changes which will be to the advantage of the new plant. 

Another feature of the Shell plant is the addition of an evaporator 
column in place of the dephlegmater lately erected at the Vernon plant. 

In addition to the main topping plant, the Shell Co. has also erected 
a smaller Trumbull retort with its evaporating tower for the purpose of 
running asphaltum and doing other experimental work. This part of the 
plant is not complete and is not otherwise referred to in this paper. 

As at the Vernon plant, all condensing and cooling will be done in 
tubular condensers. 

The process will be carried on as follows: 

The cold crude enters first the three vapor condensers E and U (Fig. 
21), then passes forward and backward four times through the tubes of 
each exchanger, then to the coldest of the residuum heat exchangers H, 
through the five exchangers H in the same manner as the other exchangers, 
leaving the hottest exchanger to enter the top of the evaporator column T, 
which is practically of the same construction as the main evaporator ex- 
cept that the heat is derived from a surrounding vapor jacket. The crude 
on entering the column T' is diverted to the heated side in its downward 
course by the conical deflectors and finally drops into the base of the col- 
umn. From there, it passes through the retort K, then up to the top of 
the evaporator A, where in its downward course, it is again deflected 
against the shell heated by the furnace gases, and falls to the bottom of the 
tower. 

The first vapors to come off are from the hot crude in the evaporator 
column 7’, which are led to the separator B, passing through the heating 
tubes and out of the opposite end, then to the condenser EH, where the 
distillates are condensed and returned to the lower compartment (NV) 
of separator? B, the process of evaporation being the same as described in 
the General Petroleum Co.’s Trumbull plant. 

The vapors on leaving separator B, which will have the lightest grav- 
ity, are condensed in condenser F and then pass off through jacketed pipe 
coolers to storage, while the unevaporated distillates from separator B 
pass on to separator C. 

The second vapors coming off from evaporator A are collected in the 
central perforated pipe and led to the jacket of the evaporator column T. 
After imparting a certain amount of heat to the inner shell, they pass 
through the heating tubes in separator C, then to condenser U, the con- 
densed distillates being returned to compartment N of separator C to be 
evaporated as previously described. The vapors then flow to condenser 


2 For detail drawing of separator see Fig. 19a. 
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G. These distillates are of a heavier gravity than those from separator 
B. The unevaporated distillates flow from separator C to separator S, 
which is heated by the hot residuum passing through it on its way to 
the exchanger. 

The vapors from separator S pass off to the condenser V in the same 
manner as those from B and C; they are heavier than those from the 
other two separators. The unevaporated distillate from separator S is 
not further refined and is run to storage. 

Each of the three separators has two separate vapor chambers, each 
having a separate outlet connected to its independent condenser so that 
the three separators will give six different cuts of varying gravity of re- 
run products. An additional product will be the still bottoms drawn off 
from the separator S. 

The Shell Co. is designing an additional Trumbull plant of equal capac- 
ity to be erected alongside of the present one, in which still further improve- 
ments are contemplated- 


ASSOCIATED Orn Co. 


Plant at Gaviota, Santa Barbara County 


The Associated Oil Co. has a topping plant of about 5,000 bbl. daily 
capacity at Gaviota, Santa Barbara County, which consists of two sys- 


_ tems; one a battery of ordinary stills and the other a battery of pipe re- 


torts.. As I have not dealt in this paper with ordinary stills, but have 
confined myself entirely to the other types, and as the Associated Oil Co. 
is building a much larger pipe retort topping plant at its Avon refinery, of 
the same general design as the one at Gaviota, I will not describe either 
of the Gaviota systems but will describe the topping plant now being 
constructed at the Associated Oil Co.’s new refinery at Avon. 


Plant at Avon, Contra Costa County 


A retort topping plant is being erected as an addition to the existing 
refinery and consists of a flat square construction, divided into three 
separate furnaces. (Figs. 22 and 23.) The direction of all flame is at. 
right angles to the pipes. Placed above the three furnaces will be three 
rows each of 34 4-in. pipes, about 20 ft. in length with flanged return 
bends at either end. At the rear end of the furnaces is an enlarged flue 
which contains 40 4-in. pipes for the purpose of absorbing as much heat 
from the flue gas as is practicable. By constructing three long furnaces, 
over which the pipes are placed at right angles, the pipes can be sup- 


ported at four points. Also, short cast-iron T-bars are placed between 


each row of pipes over the division furnace walls, which support the 
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' upper rows and prevent bending of the pipe due to the action of heat. 
The roof over the furnaces, which is covered by a double thickness of 
hollow tile with a layer of gravel, rests on the upper row of pipes. 

The main outside walls of the furnace come just inside of the return 
bends at either end of the pipe. There is also a light auxiliary wall 
placed on the outside of the return bends. The space between the main 
wall and this auxiliary wall is covered on top with short light sheet-iron 
plates which prevent a circulation of cooling air on the return bends. The 
whole construction admits of removing any pipe or joint without loss of 
time. 

In connection with the retort is a separating tower about 5 ft. in diam- 
eter and 40 ft. high, into which the heated residuum enters at a point about 


Fig. 23.—Vimw Suowine Front or FURNACES UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


10 ft.from the top. The residuum strikes a succession of baffles as it falls 
to the bottom of the separator; the light vapors flow upward and out of the 
vent pipe at the top of the separator. 

The heat exchanger consists of a nest of 24 10-in. pipes about 40 ft. 
long mounted on a steel frame, the 10-in. pipes being fitted with re- 
turn bends, and having five 2-in. pipes passing through each from end to 
end with connections so arranged at either end of the 10-in. pipes that the 
heated residuum begins its flow at one end of the 10-in. pipes and flows 
backward and forward through each successive 10-in. pipe until it has 
‘reached the end; in the opposite direction the cold crude oil is admitted 
into the 2-in. pipes at the cool end of the exchanger and leaves the ex- 


changer at its hottest end. 
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An ordinary water-cooled condenser for condensing the vapors from — 
the separator is used in connection with the retort. 

In operating the plant, the crude oil enters the exchanger, passes out of 
the hottest end and enters the retort, at a pressure of about 50 lb., through 
the lower corner pipe of the flue chamber, traverses backward and for- 
ward through the eight lower pipes in this chamber, then flows successively 
~ through each row upward to the top; from there it traverses backward and 
forward over the bottom row of pipes lying over the furnace until it reaches 
the front, then in the same manner through the second and third rows 
back to the front of the furnace; from there it is led, by a pipe with a pres- 
sure regulating valve in it, to the upper portion of the separator where 
the spraying takes place. The residuum is then pumped from the bottom 
of the separator through the heat exchanger to the storage tanks. The 
vapors from the separator are led direct to the condenser. 

The residuum will be delivered from the retorts to the separator at 
about 450° F. As this particular topping plant has not yet been com- 
pleted, I cannot give definite data as to its operation, but the same design 
of exchanger used in connection with ordinary stills topping oil in the 
same plant, receives the residuum at 450° F.; the crude oil enters the 
exchanger at 65°, leaves it at 260°, and enters the stills at approximately 
that temperature. 

The estimated economical capacity of this plant with clean oil will 
be about 5,000 bbl. of crude each 24 hr., taking off about 15 per cent. of 
50° Bé. tops. 

In closing this paper, I wish to express my appreciation of the cour- 
tesies extended to me by the officers and employees of all the companies 
herein referred to, as it would have been impossible to compile so many 
authentic data without their hearty cooperation. 


Discussion 


Wituiam A. Wiu.tams, San Francisco, Cal.—Is the Union Avila ~ 
plant run as a topping plant or as a dehydrating plant? 


A. F. L. Bett, San Francisco, Cal—Both. It takes off an average 
of 20 per cent. water besides topping the oil. Part of the crude oil is 
run through an electrical separator before running to the topping plant, 
but the entire crude averages about 20 per cent. when it enters the top- 
ping plant. 


Davin T. Day, Washington, D. C.—I suppose most of the work con- 
templated in these large topping plants is simply to deal with topping 
the oils with only a small percentage of water in them. 


A. F. L. Bett.—Not more than 2 per cent. of water can be handled in 
ordinary stills without causing trouble. At our Gaviota refinery, where 
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the oil runs from 15 to 30 per cent. water, we carry 20 lb. pressure on our 
stills to hold the foaming down, we can do that with small stills, 
with large ones it would not be safe; but with a retort, the quantity of 
water contained in the oil does not affect its working. It simply means 
additional fuel to evaporate the water. 


Daviy T. Day.—In your judgment is it the proper thing to de- 
hydrate and top the oil at one operation; or do you think it would be 
better to dehydrate with the electrical appliances first and then top 
afterward? 


A. F. L. Betit.—Where the water in the crude exceeded 22 per cent. 
I would recommend dehydrating first by the electrical, or some other 
process that did not necessitate evaporating the water. 


Davip T. Day.—Would that apply to oils mixed with fresh water 
as well as oils mixed with salt water? 


A. F. L. Betu.—Yes, with any water. The cost of fuel for refining 
increases in proportion to the quantity of water in the oil. The water 
should be separated, if possible, before it goes to the stills; but with less 
than 2 per cent. water such separation would not pay. 
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The Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil Fields 


BY M. E. LOMB ARDI, * B. S., BERKELEY, CAL. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue cost of maintaining the production of an operating oil company 
is one of the most important, as well as one of the most difficult to esti- 
mate, of the various items which go to make up the total cost of producing 
oil. In the opinion of many operators the cost of drilling and developing 
new wells, whose production takes the place of the loss in production 
through decreased yield of the old wells, is considered an operating ex- 
pense, for the reason that the total income-producing power of the 
property is not increased. The cost of these new wells may be added 
directly to production expense, or it may be charged to capital account, 
and this account depreciated to the same extent. In either case, after 
an oil company is on a satisfactory income-producing basis, the money 
for drilling new wells to maintain production must be taken from the 
income of the company. 

Three factors determine the cost of maintaining production: First, 
the rate of decline in yield of the wells; second, the cost of drilling and 
equipping new wells in terms of their production; third, the decrease in 
initial production of new wells as the property is drilled oa gas pressure 
taken off the sands, ete. 

In order to See theoretical figures for the cost of maintaining pro- 
duction the writer, with the assistance of Reed Bush and Fred Tough, has 
compiled the following figures. It is necessary first of all to choose a 
period of time during which production for the field or territory studied 
remains fairly constant. The longer the period of time over which this 
condition prevails, the better. It is also necessary to eliminate or allow 
for any extraneous condition which may have affected the production 
returns, such as the shutting down of a large number of wells, the bringing 
in of a well of exceptionally large yield, the opening up of virgin territory 
where the flush yield is. greater than will be had from new wells in after 
years, etc. 

All these conditions are exemplified most simply in the case of the 
Coalinga field, and perhaps these figures are more truly. prophetic 
than the two other cases given. In applying these figures to the future it 
is well to assume that the average yield of new wells will constantly de- 


* Superintendent of Construction and Developments, Kern Trading & Oil Co. 
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crease, since the flush-production period is past for most of the territory. 
On the other hand, the cost of drilling will be constantly less, owing to 
improved methods and particularly to the increasing use of the rotary 
drill. Although a great many estimations must be made, the results 
check closely enough to be interesting and possibly of value. 

The data used are from the records of the Producers’ Agency, the 
Standard Oil Bulletin, and various private sources. 

It is to be noted that the figures for number of wells at the beginning 
of the periods include producing wells only, but that all wells drilled 
during the period, whether profitable or not, are included in the calcula- 
tions, provided they are within the accepted limits of the field—not 
pure wild cats. 


Coalinga Field 


In the Coalinga field the period from Aug. 1, 1912 to July 31, 1913 was 
chosen. The production curve is shown in Fig. 1. It will be noted that 
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FORNIA, FOR THE PERIopD August, 1912, ro Auaust, 1913—12 Monrus. 


the production during these 12 months was remarkably uniform, the 
greatest variation from the average being about 8 per cent. and the 
average variation on a monthly basis being about 2.8 per cent. During 
this period 19,313,000 bbl. of oil were produced and 78 new wells were 
completed. The number of wells suspended during the period varied 
from 176 to 214 out of a total of 843 wells at the beginning. These 
wells were ‘“‘off” from natural causes, and were not to any extent in- 
tentionally shut in. The greatest variation from the average number of 
wells suspended was only 8.6 per cent., so that this factor of wells shut 
in is not of great importance in the results. 
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The main facts are, that at the beginning of this period 843 wells were 
producing, and that, in order to maintain the production of these wells, 
78 new wells had to be drilled. To arrive at the cost of these 78 wells, 
representing the cost of maintaining production, the new wells were 
classified in four groups. The actual cost of 106 wells in this field (also 
divided into groups of similar characteristics) was accurately known to 
_ the writer. These average cost figures applied to the 78 wells in question 
showed their cost to be approximately $2,176,573. This cost includes 
derrick and rig, well, flow-tanks and flumes, gas engine or other local 
pumping equipment, but not such items as storage facilities, pipe lines, 
main power plants, etc. If this figure is divided by the total number of 
barrels produced during the period, we find that 11.26 c. per barrel of 
oil produced was the cost of maintaining production in this field. 

It is also interesting to note that the number of wells necessary to 
maintain production for one year was in this case 9.23 per cent. of the 
total number of wells producing at the beginning of the period. 


Sunset-Midway Field 


In the Sunset-Midway field the period from November, 1913 through 
November, 1914, was chosen. Fig. 2 shows that the production was 
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Fig. 2.—Curve or Toran Propuction or Crupr Om in Sunset-Mripway FIELD, 
CALIFORNIA, FOR THE PeRtop NovempeEr, 1913, Tro DecemBer, 1914—13 Monras. 


more than maintained, that is, that it was higher at all times during the 
period than at either end. The Lakeview No. 2 gusher came in in May, 
1914 with a production of about 25,000 bbl. However, the greatest 
variation of the average production was not more than 10.5 per cent. 
During this period seven gas wells were drilled. These are not included 
in the figures given, as it is assumed that they were drilled to produce 
gas only, and no attempt made to produce oil. 
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During this period, a wide-spread agitation occurred in favor of 
limiting production, and a good many wells were closed in. The probable 
production of these closed-in wells was estimated as closely as possible 
and added to the actual production of the field, in order that this in- 
tentional decrease should not affect the results, which are of necessity 
based on normal flow from each well. 

It will be noted that the total oil produced was 52,799,118 bbl. 
including estimated shut-in production, and that 189 wells were drilled 
during the period. The cost of these 189 new wells was estimated in the 
same manner as for the Coalinga field. The costs of 106 wells in various 
parts of the Sunset-Midway field, being accurately known to the writer, 
were applied to the 189 wells with due regard to the location of each well, 

, the same items being included as in the case of Coalinga. The 
resulting estimate is $4,966,270 for maintaining production during the 
period, which amounts to 9.6 c. per barrel of oil produced. 
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The proportion of new wells necessary to maintain production 
for one year in this case is 14.8 per cent., which is a considerably higher 
figure than for Coalinga, although the cost per barrel produced is less. 
This is explained to some extent by the fact that a larger number of new 
wells in the Sunset-Midway field were drilled in shallow and “easy” 
territory in the northwestern part of the field, with a correspondingly 
low cost per well. 


All California Fields 
A study was next made based on the production of the whole State 


of California for a period of 15 months beginning August, 1913. During 
this period, as shown in Fig. 3, the greatest variation from the average 
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production was only 7.5 per cent., which is remarkably small considering 
the period. 

At the beginning, approximately 6,069 wells were producing and 
during the period approximately 562 wells were brought in, costing ap- 
proximately $13,559,000. This figure for the cost of new wells is not as 
accurate as desired, because the writer is not familiar with the cost of 
wells in some of the smaller fields. Average cost figures taken from over 
250 wells in four fields were used. During the period approximately 
130,067,730 bbl. of oil were produced, and dividing the cost of the new 
wells by this production, we find that the cost of maintaining production 
was 10.4 c. per barrel of oil produced. This differs from the Coalinga 
figure by only 0.86 c. per barrel, and from the Sunset-Midway figure by 
0.8 c. and is very close to a mean between the two. Itis also interesting 
to note that the number of wells necessary to maintain production over 
the whole State for one year was 8.22 per cent. of the wells producing at 
the beginning of the year, which compares favorably with the figure of 
9.23 per cent. for Coalinga. 


Cost per Barrel of Daily Production 


It is also interesting to apply the data given above to estimate the 
cost of maintaining production in terms of the average daily production. 
For example: A company operating average leases in various fields, 
having a daily production of several thousand barrels, may wish to 
estimate from a general average how much money will have to be ap- 
propriated per year for new drilling to maintain its production. 

In the following calculations the average daily production for the 
whole period is assumed as the production at the beginning of the period. 
In Coalinga the daily production may be thus assumed as 52,912 bbl. at 
the beginning of the period illustrated above. It, therefore, cost $40.38 
per barrel of daily production to maintain production during the ensuing 
year. 

Likewise for the Sunset-Midway field, the figure is $33.70, and, for all 
fields in California, $38. 

It must be borne in mind that, in this case, as in the case of the cost 
per barrel produced, these figures show the cost for wells and their im- 
mediate appurtenances only: The cost of extension of pipe lines, new 
permanent power plants, camps, water systems, etc., must be added. A 
fair figure for these is between 12 and 20 per cent. of the cost of wells. 


Depreciation 


If we apply the cost figures used above to all wells producing at the 
beginning of the various periods shown, the apparent depreciation in 
earning power of investment during the ensuing year is shown by the 
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ratio of new wells to old. In Coalinga it is 9.23 per cent., in the Sunset- 
Midway field 14.8 per cent., and for all California fields 8.22 per cent. 

It must be borne in mind that these figures apply only when consider- 
ing wells producing at the beginning of the period. That is, no account 
in investment is taken of past failures or abandoned wells. Also that the 
figures show an average depreciation for wells in all stages of life. It is 
well known that new wells fall off in production as much as 50 per cent. in 
their first year, whereas wells 5 or 6 years old decrease very slightly in 
comparison. 

It must also be borne in mind that many of the new wells which main- 
tained the production during the period illustrated were in practically 
virgin territory in the extension of the known fields, or in new fields, and 
that their initial production was correspondingly high. This condition 
will not exist long, and it will besafe to discount the results given above for 
future use. 


Discussion 


C. D. Kzrn, Shreveport, La.—Did Mr. Lombardi include in his 
figures the purchase price of the property? 


M. E. Lomsparpi, Berkeley, Cal—No. 


C. D. Knzn.—Suppose I pay $1,000 per acre for it, and in four or 
five years it is worked out. 


M. E. Lomsarp1.—That is a question of depreciation and must be 
added to my figures. 


Marx L. Requa, San Francisco, Cal.—You say it cost $35,000 to 
$40,000 a year to maintain 1,000-bbl. per day production? 


M. E. Lomparpi.—Yes, 1,000 bbl. a day would cost $40,000 a year 
to maintain. 


M. L. Requa.—lIt is rather a coincidence that the figures in my mind 
for some time check almost exactly with those Mr. Lombardi has arrived 
at, after examining the data which he has had at his command. I 
think he has made a conservative estimate. It is peculiarly opportune, 
as the average Californian has not considered what it costs to produce oil 
in this State. Interest on the investment, depreciation and amortization, 
and such matters as that have never been taken into consideration. The 
popular notion is that it cost so much to pump oil from the wells. The 
indirect costs are more than the costs of operating the wells and pump- 
ing the oil out of the ground, and that is the reason the industry is de- 
pressed at the present time. Taking the industry over the State, 
nobody is making money, and that is because it has not been realized 
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what it costs to produce oil. With oil selling at 35c. to 45c. a barrel, 
there is no profit for the producer. 


H. M. Bacon, San Francisco, Cal.—I checked that up on one of the 
leases under my charge running over a period of three years. Upon 
completion of our second well the development cost of oil produced was 
6714c. The average price of all the oil sold at that time was about 
57lc. As the development was continued and more wells were brought 
in, these figures about balanced, but with oil selling at the price obtaining 
today, considering operating and interest charges, the investment shows 
little or no profit to date. 
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Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage by Infiltrating Water 


Ey Eten MCLAUGHLIN, * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


In most branches of the mining industry it is a well-recognized fact 
that care must be taken to protect the mineral deposit from undue 
physical injury. It is comparatively easy to grasp this idea when the 
mineral is a solid and the lives of workmen depend directly upon the 
care with which it is removed from its natural position, but when the 
product is a liquid drawn up from pools several thousand feet beneath 
_ the surface of the ground through openings only a few inches in diameter, 
it requires some imagination to picture underground conditions and the 
changes which must often occur. The development of the petroleum 
deposits of California has been attended by numerous accidents, the 
results of which are readily noticed at the top of the wells and in the 
profit and loss accounts of the operators. Determination of the cause of 
these accidents has been the subject of considerable study, which natur- 
ally has fallen upon men familiar with technical methods. 

The greatest damage to the oil deposits of California has resulted from 
water finding its way into the oil-bearing sands, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to set forth briefly this phase of the oil industry. Much of the 
material here presented has previously appeared in publications issued | 
by the California State Mining Bureau, which, under the direction of 
State Mineralogist Fletcher McN. Hamilton, has investigated the 
subject and taken steps toward improvement of conditions. The writer, 
having been in charge of this branch of the Bureau work, has gained 
considerable knowledge of existing conditions. 

Generally speaking, the oil-bearing formations of California are soft, 
- unconsolidated sand beds, separated by clay strata, which are also 
soft. Some of the sand beds carry water instead of oil. All of the beds 
are more or less separated, probably being of lenticular shape. Very 
few of the beds in the oil fields lie flat or undisturbed over any great area. 
Folding and tilting are common, and faulting also occurs in some of the 
fields. The accumulation of oil is not confined to any single structural 
feature, such as the anticline, but occurs in many other structural 
features. Water-bearing strata occur in practically every oil field in 
the State. Complete data are not at hand for a comparison of the damage 
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done in the various fields. These water sands are sometimes above, 
below, and between the oil sands. When water and oil sands are both 
penetrated by a well, the water enters the oil sand. The water fre- 
quently forces the oil back into the sand so that pumping produces 
nothing but water. The water not only damages the well which it first 
enters, but affects neighboring wells, causing their product to become 
partly or entirely water. The probability of such damage is usually 
foreseen. The method of preventing damage from this source is to 
insert screw pipe (or casing) into the well. It serves as the lining or wall 
of the well, and if carried through and below the water sand and firmly 
landed in some sort of impervious stratum, such as clay, it prevents the 
water from leaking down into the well. Sometimes it is necessary to 
pump cement in behind the casing in order to seal thoroughly the pas- 
sages down which the water might otherwise run. Several such lines (or 
strings) of casing are sometimes placed inside the first one until together 
they resemble a telescope with the small end at the bottom of the well, in 
the oil sand. 

The protection of a well from water intrusion comprises two opera- 
tions: First, determining where the casing should be landed; and, second, 
the actual work of placing the casing in the well in a workmanlike man- 
ner, These operations are interdependent, and either is useless without 
the other. 

Some idea of the financial loss of the oil operator, when water is not 
controlled, may be had from the following instances: 

In the Coalinga field on a certain property is a well about 2,700 ft. 
deep. It was drilled three or four years ago at a cost of about $30,000. 
Initial production was over 200 bbl. of oil per day and the total production 
about 100,000 bbl. of oil, giving a profit of possibly $10,000 over regular 
operating expenses, but not including the cost of the well. About two 
years ago water stopped this production entirely. The owners are 
financially unable to repair the well at present, and each day adds to we 
damage being done to surrounding property. 

In a portion of the Midway-Sunset field there are two known oil 
sands, both productive. There are water-bearing sands above the 
upper oil sand and also between the two oilsands. When a well is drilled 
into the lower sand two extra strings of casing (about 2,000 ft. of 8-in. 
and 2,500 ft. of 6-in.) should be inserted to keep the water out of the 
upper sand. The expense for extra casing and labor may amount to 
$10,000 per well. Some operators have neglected or refused to.protect 
their wells in this manner, which has resulted in serious damage to the 
wells of other operators which depend upon the upper sand, because they 
are of too small diameter to allow deeper drilling. 

An approximate idea of the ultimate loss that will ensue, unless 
the top sand is protected, may be gained from the following figures: A 
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single well, at present, producing, has during three and a half years 
produced almost 300,000 bbl. of oil. Other wells, though not so large, 
-should produce for a much longer time than three and a half years, and 
300,000 bbl. each isnot an unreasonable estimate of their total produc- 
tion. The upper sand extends over about 400 acres, and at 5 acres per 
well should supply 80 wells, or a total of not less than 24,000,000 bbl., or 
$12,000,000. 

A minor instance which came under notice is typical of much ineffi- 
cient work that has been done. A superintendent, who had previously 
finished several wells satisfactorily with advice from a geologist, pro- 
ceeded without such advice and drilled another well too far through the 
oil sand and encountered a strong flow of water. This “bottom water” 
was encountered within 2 ft. of where it had been expected by the 
geologist, from his study of logs of surrounding wells. Advice would 
have been to stop drilling about 15 ft. above the point to which it was 
carried. A contractor was engaged to cement the bottom of the hole 
after the flow of water had been checked by a “‘bridge.”’ Even if the 
first cementing operation proved successful, the needless expense on this 
well probably amounted to about $500. The chief aim of the geologist 
or engineer is to meet such circumstances in time to prevent trouble, 
rather than to aid in patching up improperly drilled wells, which proce- 
dure is, at best, apt to be troublesome and unsatisfactory. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that the natural oil reservoirs are 
exhaustible and as the oil is removed water is apt to take its place. Some 
operators are prone to assume that the presence of water in an oil well is 
perfectly natural and that infiltration could not have been avoided. It 
has been proved that this hypothesis is not always correct, for in many 
cases where water has appeared, the correction of faulty material or 
workmanship has caused the water to disappear. 

There are at least three causes for water entering oil wells: (1) 
failure of casing, (2) faulty drilling operation, and, (3) natural replace- 
ment of oil by water as the oil is pumped out. There are also com- 
binations and variations of these causes, modified and accelerated by 
movements of the ground itself. 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) of the bottom of four wells in the 
Coalinga field illustrates some of the underground conditions and the 
methods of recording and presenting the data. The wells were drilled in | 
order as numbered. The strata are not bent or deformed in this particu- 
lar locality. In each well the 10-in. casing was intended to shut off the 
water occurring above the oil sands, and in well No. 3 it was landed at a 
depth of 1,880 ft., in conformity with successful results at No. 1 and 

No. 2. However, the sand between 1,980 ft. and 2,016 ft. was found to 
contain some oil and considerable water, hence it was necessary to use 
more casing to shut off this water. Since some experimenting was 
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necessary, two strings, the 84 in. at 2,033 ft. and the 654 in. at 2,098 ft., 
were used. Had all conditions been known beforehand only one string 
would have been necessary, but when the 8}4-in. casing was landed and 
the well drilled deeper more water was encountered and the 65£-in. 
casing had to be used. The final oil string of casing, 414 in. in diameter, 
was carried to 2,351 ft. and upon testing, the well was found to produce 
mostly water, so the bottom was plugged (using waste, rope, iron lathe 
cuttings and cement) up to 2,265 ft. and the well again tested, when it 
was found to be free from water. 

Since well No. 3 was one of the first wells in this locality to encounter 
water in the oil sands, where oil was expected, careful work was necessary 
on the next well drilled, to check the operations. This was done on 
neighboring wells, not shown on the drawing, and since similar results 
were found, when well No. 4 was drilled the top sands were shut off with 
the 10-in. casing at 2,320 ft. The well was drilled to 2,467 ft. only, so as 
not tO encounter the sand which contained water in well No. 3 between 
the 2,325 and 2,351 ft. levels. 

After completion, all these wells produced clean oil for about a year, 
and then the No. 2 began to show a little water, and about three months 
later showed about 80 per cent. There were three possible sources of the 
water: From other wells through the oil sand, or from above the oil 
sand, or from the bottom sands penetrated. The drawing shows that the 
possibility of bottom water was slight. The possibility of water from 
above was tested by removing the 8)4-in. “‘oil string,” putting a “bridge’’ 
or plug in the open hole between the bottom of the 10-in. ‘‘ water string” 
and the top of the oil sand. After bailing the well dry above the plug no 
water came in, proving that the “water string’”’ was not leaking at any 
point and was effectively excluding upper water. Therefore the water in 
No. 2 was probably coming through the oil sand itself, and as the same 
sand showed both oil and water between 1,980 ft. and 2,095 ft. in No. 3 
it was concluded that the water was rising along the dip of that sand as 
the oil was removed. Such a movement is called the encroachment of 
“edge water.” The 814-in. casing was again put in and cemented at 
1,886 ft. in the shale presumed to correspond to that found at 2,091 to 
2,122 ft.-in well No. 3, and 2,318 to 2,325 ft. in well No.4. After pump- 
ing the well for about 10 days, the oil was found to contain less than 1 per 
cent. water, proving that water had been coming through the upper sands, 
between 1,782 and 1,870 ft. After about four years the water has 
commenced to show in well No. 1. This movement naturally follows 
the removal of oil and cannot be stopped, but the particular sand affected 
can be kept separated from other productive sands. 

As in all other important industries involving the winning of some 
mineral product from the earth, a thorough plan should be mapped out, 
and followed or revised in the light of new developments. In other words, 
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there should be a thorough geologic investigation. Some large operators 
realize this and have facilities for thorough geologic work at all times. 
Other large concerns give but little attention to the subject. Probably 
the oil industry is in this respect not so well managed as the metal- 
mining industry. Small operators frequently feel that they cannot 
afford the expense of geologic work. 

Several hundred oil companies are operating in California and in the 
past no concerted effort has been made by them to develop their lands - 
systematically or to control the water trouble. Constant agitation of the 


- subject has resulted in the passage of alaw (Chapter 718, Statutes of 1915) 


framed by the State Mining Bureau, at the invitation and with the assist- 
ance of many oil operators. The law became effective Aug. 8, 1915. 
As it is along original lines, a brief outline may be interesting, together 
with some remarks upon the aims of its sponsors. 

The law gives the State Mining Bureau supervision over this work, 
the expense being met by assessments upon the producers. The work is . 
directed by an officer designated as State Oil and Gas Supervisor, who 
appoints four deputies; all of these officials must be either engineers or 
geologists. The Supervisor’s headquarters will be at the State Mining 
Bureau in San Francisco and the deputies will reside in the various oil 
fields. Operators are required to file all records of work done on wells 
and other pertinent information. The records are to be considered as 
confidential unless released by the operator furnishing them. The 
Supervisor is empowered to order repair work done on wells and if it is not 
done he can place agents on the ground to do the work. ‘The cost of the 


‘repair work becomes a lien upon the property. Abuse of power by the 


Supervisor is prevented by making his orders subject to review and re- 
versal by an arbitration board appointed by operators. 

The law is rather lengthy and explicit, but no rigid construction can 
be expected to solve such varied problems as exist in our various oil fields. 
It is believed that operators generally will codperate with the officials in 
the endeavor to make the law fit economic and physical conditions. 

The underlying purpose of the framers of the law was to establish a 
technical department that would gather all the facts and present con- 
clusions to those having charge of drilling operations. In other words, 
it is hoped that the department will fill the place of a consulting engineer. 
The need of such a position has been recognized by some operators in 
their own private organization, while others have not realized its value or 
have been unable to bear its expense. It is therefore evident that the 
first work of the State Mining Bureau must be educative. Every man. 
engaged in the work must primarily be able to touch the chord of human 
interest and present the technical facts to his audience, the operators, in 
such a fashion that they can see the subject as clearly as he does. Tech- 
nical workers have frequently complained that their work is not given 
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proper recognition by the public, and in many cases this has been due to 
the fact that no effort was made to grasp the thread of public thought 
on that special subject and turn it into the proper channels. The legisla- 
tion here considered presents one of the best opportunities for those ad- 
ministering it to demonstrate whether or not technical men are able to 
take hold of a large problem and present it in intelligible form to men 
not technically educated but thoroughly skilled in drilling deep and 
difficult wells. 

Not alone to the oil operators, but also to the public which is inter- 
ested in conservation of the oil, as well as all other natural resources, 
is the Bureau under obligation to solve the problem outlined in this paper. 
California drillers have already proved their ability to cope successfully 
with the most severe physical conditions and will undoubtedly be found 
willing to assist the engineer who now has an opportunity to demonstrate 
his usefulness. 


Discussion 


M. E. Lomparpt, Berkeley, Cal.—Mr. Bell, I would ask you to state 
before the meeting what you said to me the other day, about the final 
recovery of oil from oil sands that have become inundated with water. 


A. F. L. Bett, San Francisco, Cal—In stating my opinion, I give it 
with certain qualifications. In the Kern field, and possibly in some 
others; I think we will eventually get all the oil out, whether the water 
comes in or not, since it is peculiarly constructed, being in the form 


of a partial dome. In 1909, while I was field manager of the Asso-’ 


ciated Oil Co., I installed some large air compressors to handle the 
water. At that time the oil had migrated to the higher and more 
shallow portions of the field, because the water had inundated the 
deeper sections. The result was that the shallow districts within the 
center of the dome were in many cases producing as much or more oil 
per well than the deeper wells. And in the inundated sections the water 
had slowly spread over large areas, so that nothing but water was 
pumped from them. Under these conditions, we decided to pump the 
wet well with air, and installed four 2,000-cu. ft. compressors. 

The air was compressed and forced into the wet wells at about 250 
lb. pressure. Shortly the inundated district that had produced almost 
all water and only about 150 bbl. of oil a day increased its production to 
over 2,000 bbl. of oil per day. It was not long before we noticed that 
the production of the shallow territory was falling off to such an extent 
that in many cases the wells were abandoned; at the same time the area 


- of the water-inundated district was greatly reduced, showing that when 


the water pressure was reduced the oil migrated back to the lower depth. 
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The wells which at first had had the air jets put into them finally produced 
so much oil that we had to take the air jets out and return to the use of 
the beam pump, because it is not commercially feasible to pump an oil 
of 14° gravity with air. To handle such oil profitably by air, it must 
carry with it 50 to 90 per cent. of water. 

The results have led me to believe that on monoclines, where. there 
is a gradual rise to a certain point, or in plunging anticlines, even though 
water gets into oil sands, eventually we get the larger percentage of the 
oil. However, the man with a small acreage in the deeper sections may 
find some morning that his oil has gone, another man in some higher por- 
tion of the district having gotten it. 

I do not use this as an argument against any of the means adopted 
for the prevention of the inundation of water, since infiltration is always 
a source of danger. Many of my theories have not always worked out, 
and this is only a theory of mine. 


A. C. McLaueutin, San Francisco, Cal—Supplementing what Mr. 
Bell has said, the division ownership of lands makes necessary some solu- 
tion of the water question. Mr. Bell’s theory is undoubtedly correct in 
some cases. However, if there are some 25 or 30 owners, each would 
like to get the original amount of oil which underlaid his lands. 


A. F. L. Bretu.—My theory is that to get oil out of an inundated 
district, you must reduce the liquid level so that water and oil flow to- 
gether to the well; but if the water level cannot be reduced and remains 
at a high level in the well, then the water is a detriment and will shut off 
the oil. To get all the oil you must have the water under such control 
that you can pump more water and oil from the well than is coming to 
it. The moment more water comes to a well than can be handled, then 
the oil is shut off. 


A. C. McLaueuumn.—By reason of the higher surface tension of 
water ovér oil, the tendency is for the water to migrate to lower pressure 
areas; where pressures are practically nil, the conditions are as Mr. Bell 
mentions them, but in cases where there are pressures of 25 or 30 lb., 
the tendency is to migrate toward the well. This displaces the oil 
and creates an area of low pressure when a well is dug. So I think it is 
conceivable that by letting water into oil wells, the oil could never be 
gotten out. 


Wituram A. WitxtaMs, San Francisco, Cal—The Bureau of Mines 
is charged with the supervision of operations on Indian lands in Okla- 
homa, and we have had the water menace to contend with on these 
lands. The Cushing field is perhaps one of the best illustrations of the 
damage that may be done to a field by not effectively excluding the 
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water from the oil and gas sands. On March 1, 1915, the production of 
the Cushing field was in excess of 300,000 bbl. per day; today it is less 
than 140,000 bbl. The excessive decline is due to improper methods of 
casing wells to shut off the water. The operators did not case off the 
water uniformly; some cased above a certain sand and some cased below 
the same sand. As there are several producing sands, both oil and gas, 
in the Cushing field, the result of this unsystematic casing has been 
intercommunication between sands, permitting the gas to come into 
contact with the water-bearing sand, and while the gas pressure was 
sufficient to overcome the hydrostatic pressure of the water sands, the 
gas forced the water away from the bore hole. When this gas pressure 
was not sufficient to overcome the hydrostatic pressure, the water found 
its way into the oil sands, resulting in an abnormal decline in production - 
and the formation of a considerable percentage of cut oil or emulsion. 
By the drowning and wasting of gas a considerable loss occurred not 
only in the value of gas as a fuel, but in the matter of operating costs, 
for where gas occurs with the oil, this gas, when properly conserved, 
assists in pumping the wells, thus reducing operating costs. 

It was found impracticable to protect with a string of casing each 
sand found in the Cushing field and in lieu of the large amount of casing 
necessary to protect the sand adequately, the Bureau of Mines has 
recommended sealing with mud all oil, gas, water, and barren sands, above 
the productive sands. This is accomplished by landing a string of casing 
immediately above the sand to be utilized, sealing with mud all sands 
behind this casing. 

In one of the Kansas fields, where the gas occurred at 1,500 ft. and 
oil at 2,500 ft., a strong flow of top water was encountered above the gas 
sand. Wells were drilled, the water and gas sands mudded off behind a 
single string of casing; the oil wells were drilled in at a cost $500 less than 
required to complete wells without the use of the mud fluid, notwithstand- 
ing that the well had to be drilled for a considerable distance with the 
fluid in the hole. The saving was accomplished in the reduced amount 
of casing required, the company drilling separate wells for gas. 


A. F. L. Bretu.—A law should be enacted requiring that all sands 
above the oil-producing sand should be cased off. 


Winuam A. Wititams.—It is necessary that all water sands, in fact 
all sands, be cased off uniformly. Unless this is done, water will find its 
way through the sands into the producing sand notwithstanding the 
fact that water may have been effectively shut off at different casing 
points in the various wells. 


Marx L. Requa, San Francisco, Cal.—I would like to ask Mr. 
McLaughlin whether he has decided how far he can go in remedying the 
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water situation. I believe the conditions in certain parts of the State 
have gone to such an extent that it is dubious whether they can be 
remedied. 


R. P. McLaueuuin.—Many old wells have been drilled with no 
records to show what was put in them and what the conditions were 
originally. Many of those old wells we cannot remedy since it might 
cost more to fix them than the wells are worth. 

This would be a mere guess, but out of all the old wells we would be 
fortunate if we could at present fix up 10 or 15 per cent. However, in | 
say, 90 per cent. of the new wells, we should be able to give the operators 
advice so that we could entirely avoid the damage. One of the largest 
fields in the world, the Midway-Sunset, has now only about one well to 
30 acres of proved oil land, which gives an idea of the great importance of 
wells yet to be drilled. 


Mark L. Requa.—I am in entire accord with this work, but are we 
not, in a measure, shutting the door after the horse has run out of the 
stable. It is true, so far as new wells are concerned, that it will be pos- 
sible to do much under the supervision of the State Mining Bureau, and 
in a large measure to avoid the unsatisfactory conditions which exist 
at a lot of wells already drilled, but in many aay wells it will be impossible 
to shut off the water. 

I havea case of that kind in the Coalinga field, where we drilled a 
pioneer well. We did not know the formation at the bottom and 
drilled into an underlying water sand which was not recognized at the 
time. The hole was not plugged; the casing collapsed, and we redrilled 
the well. We do not now know where the old casing is. It is within a 
reasonable limit of the bottom of that hole, but we are utterly unable to 
get down over the exact spot, clean the hole, and plug it. 

That well is producing water, the old casing allowing the entrance of 
water from the underlying strata. 


Witu1am A. Wiiu1ams.—The water might be shut off by cleaning 
out the well and filling up with mud, if the well is to be abandoned. 
In Illinois they have had trouble with edge water. When edge wells 
begin to show water, the operators cement up 10 or 15 ft. of the bottom of ° 
the sand, effectively shutting off the water until the water level rises 
above the top of the cement. The well is again cemented and so on 
until all of the oil has been exhausted from the sand, when the sand 
should be effectively plugged, otherwise water may get in and pass 
through the upper sands into the producing wells. The method of ce- 
menting was simple but effective, consisting of placing the necessary ce- 
ment in the bottom of the well, forcing the cement back into the sand 
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with a pressure equal to a column of water possibly 100 ft. above the 
ground-water level. 


C. D. Kren, Shreveport, La.—In Louisiana we have no laws which 
deal with the shutting off of water from the oil sand. About two years 
ago the Governor of the State appointed a committee of representative 
oil men from all parts of the State, and requested them to formulate 
a set of regulations dealing with the conservation of oil and natural 
gas. 

This committee submitted its report, which passed through the legis- 
lature, and is known now as the Conservation Law of the State of Louisi- 
ana. I was a member of that committee. The point was brought up, 
whether it would be necessary to embody in the regulations a section, 
making it compulsory for the oil operator to shut off the salt water from 
the oil sand. — 

After some discussion it was the belief of the meeting that the success- 
ful shutting off of the water from the oil-bearing strata is of such vital 
importance for the oil operator that it would not be necessary to make 
any regulations covering that subject. It is impossible in our part of 
the country to complete an oil well unless the water from the strata 
above has been shut off entirely. 

It may be interesting to give you a short description of the methods 
we use to shut off the salt water. : 

In our wells we set a string of 6-in. casing at a depth ranging from 
2,200 to 2,500 ft. After we have drilled the hole down to the point where 
we wish to set the 6-in. casing, we put the casing into the hole; when it 
reaches the bottom of the hole we displace the drilling mud inside the 6- 
in. casing by running about 500 ft. of plugged 4-in. drill pipe inside it. 
We then mix our cement, usually 30 sacks of cement and 15 sacks of 
sand, and pour the cement on the heavy mud in the 6-in. casing. When 
the cement is poured into the 6-in. casing we follow it up with a wooden 
plug about 3 ft. long and 514 in. in diameter, provided with rubber 
washers on both sides, so as to make a tight fit in the casing. After the 
plug is driven into the pipe, the swivel is screwed on and the string of 
pipe is lifted up about 8 in. from the bottom; then the pump is started, 
and the cement with the plug behind it goes to the bottom of the 
hole. The pump keeps on running until all the cement is pumped out- 
side the bottom of the 6-in. casing, and the plug hits the bottom; this 
shuts down the pump, and we know that there is no more cement left 
inside the 6-in. casing. In order to make sure that the job has been 
a good one, a steel measuring line is run into the casing to see if the 
wooden plug is actually down on bottom. 

We allow the cement 10 days to harden, and then bail the casing 
dry. If the cementing has not been successful, we cement the 6-in. 
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over again, or set a string of 414-in. casing inside the 6-in., but under no 
circumstance is the well completed unless the water is shut off satis- 
factorily. The shutting off of the water in Louisiana has not given 
much trouble. Until about three years ago we had to rely on gumbo 
formations to set our casing in, but with the cement process we can set 
the casing in almost any formation to shut off the water. 

I find that the process of cementing in California is somewhat more 
complicated than ours, which may be explained by the fact that the 
casings are bigger than ours. It is well known that it is easier to cement 
a string of 6-in. casing than a string of 12-in. casing, and I doubt very 
much if cementing with the single plug would be successful in California. 

The committee mentioned above made one regulation which I would 
like to mention. The surface formations in Texas and Louisiana are 
soft and unconsolidated. In the new fields we meet with gas pressures 
ranging from 450 to 800 lb., and the blow-outs we have are sometimes 
serious. In different places blow-outs took place, forming craters in less 
than 24 hr., in which the derrick and all machinery were buried; one of 
the most notable instances of that kind was the burning gas well close 
to Oil City, La., where a crater was formed about 250 ft. in diameter 
and about 50 ft. deep. In order to deal succéssfully with conditions 
of that kind it was deemed necessary to set in each well a sufficient 
amount of surface casing, approximately 200 or 300 ft., and cement it. 
When the surface casing is cemented in good shape, and a blow-out is 
encountered, one has at least one good string to rely on, and the operator 
is in good shape to kill the blow-out. 

In connection with my remark about the use of big casings I would 
like to ask why such large casings are used in California. A few days 
ago I visited the Coalinga field, and was told of a well in which was set 
2,800 ft. of 12-in. casing. The well was drilled all the way down to the 
casing point with the rotary system. Would not 8-in. casing have served 
equally as well? 

In our Gulf Coast fields, we get wells in which the casing that shuts 
off the water is not bigger than 6-in.; and we get some good wells, which 
make all their production through 6-in. casing and 414-in. liner. 

In my opinion, to. use a smaller casing in California would save both 
time and money. 


M. E. Lomparpi.—We always try to shut off with 10 in., where the 
collapsing pressure which the pipe will have to bear does not require too 
heavy a pipe. The object is to finish with 65¢ or 614 in. at least, as we 
find a hole less than 644 in. an expensive one from which to produce. 

We have to use such small holes, at times. In the western side of 
the Coalinga field we shut off with 10 in. and finish with 8144. Buta 
condition obtains there (I do not know whether it is edge water coming 
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in, or what), that often requires a second shutting off. If it is first shut 
off with 8 in., the second requires 614, and next 414, and that is not a 
proper or economical well. 


A. C. McLaveutin.—What percentage of the cementing operation is 
not successful? 


C. D. Krmn.—The majority are successful.. I have cemented about 
45 wells, and I lost only one cementing job on account of some gas 
escaping. 


— Witi1am A. Wiiuiams.—What kind of set shoes do you use in 
Louisiana? 


C. D. KrEn.—We use a light shoe, about 2 ft. long. Some operators 
only use reinforced couplings. We do not use heavy shoes at all. 


A. F. L. Betu.—Answering Mr. Keen’s question, why we use large 
casing, I might say that in California the conditions are so different 
from those in the East that he is not the first or only Eastern man who 
has thought we were extravagant in our work; but there are conditions 
arising which cannot be understood or appreciated by anyone who has 
not operated in California fields. Many wells in the East are drilled 
and placed on the pump for what it costs us to build and equip the der- 
rick and rig on our deep wells. The latter cost us about $4,000, and it 
would be the height of folly to erect them for less. We have formations 
entirely unknown in the East, consisting of caving ground, and running 
sands. These are so different from the solid sandstone and limestones 
in the East that in our experience we have found it was a good plan to 
use larger pipes and more of them than would be necessary in many other 
districts. 


C. D. Kern.—In. our company we finish all our wells with the rotary. 
We drill to the oil sands with thin mud, set the liner in the well, and wash 
it inside and outside with clear water. 

In California, the opinion is that the rotary mud will hurt the well by 
filling up the voids in the sand. If there is the least gas pressure present 
to bring the water back out of the formation, it does not hurt the well 
at all to drill with a rotary. 


A. C. McLavexin.—With rotary drills some wells in California 
have been drilled in which the oil sand was passed entirely through 
without its being recognized. The rotary is not satisfactory unless the 
depth of the oil sand is known before drilling begins. 


A. F. L. Betu.—In California our formations do not lie as level as 
those in the Hast. In fields that I am familiar with in the East you 
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can safely say that the drillers are going to strike the oil sand in a few 
feet. In California the conditions are entirely different. There are so 
many underlying dips and folds that extreme care must be taken in 


locating the sand in many of the fields. In one case, in the Midway. 


field, we drilled two wells with the rotary at the same time, and in each 
case we passed through the oil sand without knowing it, and the only 
thing noticeable while drilling was a few bubbles of gas at one point. 
In looking for the oil we drilled down into water and at first thought the 
district was barren, as there was not the slightest indication of oil. Then, 


after studying the conditions, we thought that possibly the oilsand might 


be where the little ebullition of gas had been noted. We then cemented 
off the bottom water in each well; one well came in at 10,000 bbl., and 
the other at 5,000 bbl. In still another case the rotary showed great 
quantities of oil in the mud and we expected a gusher, and got a 15-bbl. 
well. We decided to stop the rotary drilling above the oil sand and finish 
the well with standard tools. 


——— 
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The Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington 


BY CHARLES EB. WEAVER,* PH. D., SEATTLE, WASH. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Durine the past few years there has been considerable activity in 
prospecting for oil and gas in several parts of western Washington. 
From time to time seepages of oil or emanations of gas have been re- 
ported from various places. Several companies have been organized 
for the purpose of drilling, but only a part of these have actually begun 
operations. In certain localities very small seepages of oil occur, but 
up to the present time no oil or gas in commercial quantities has been 
obtained. . 

In order to determine the conditions which may be favorable or un- 
favorable to the occurrence of petroleum it becomes necessary to know 
the character and extent of the geological formations in which such 
deposits might occur. In other regions where producing wells have 
been developed it is possible to know what formations contain the oil 
and what structural conditions influence its concentration in reservoirs 
or zones. It is usually possible to determine those strata which con- 
tained the materials from which the petroleum may have been derived 
and also the position and distribution of the more porous sandstone 
belts into which it may have collected. Detailed stratigraphic surveys 
may even determine the depth at which a certain known oil-bearing 
zone may be tapped at any particular place. It is also possible to 
recognize those formations which are presumably barren of oil, as well 
as those which are absolutely so. 

In new regions far distant from any of those which are now producing 
or have produced in the past, it becomes absolutely impossible to foretell 
whether oil may exist in commercial quantities or not. Assuming that 
such deposits do exist, it is extremely difficult to predict at what depth 
the producing zone or zones occur. However, in prospecting in a new 
and unexplored region, use should be made of such laws as have been 
found to govern the occurrence of petroleum deposits in other well- 
developed fields. Such deposits in their world-wide distribution are 
found almost exclusively associated with sedimentary rocks. Areas 
composed predominatingly of igneous and metamorphosed rocks are to 
be regarded as extremely unfavorable localities for the occurrence of 
commercial deposits of oil or gas. Assuming that such oil deposits are 
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present in an undeveloped district, they would not necessarily be found 
associated with all sedimentary formations present. In order that oil or 
gas may occur it is necessary that former organic material be present, 
or at one time have been present, which could have acted as a source for 
such deposits. Conditions favorable for the imbedding of such organic 
material and the requisite action of bacteria should have existed. After 
a formation has been developed which could act as a source for petroleum 
deposits there should also exist porous belts of strata, such as sandstones, 
which could act as a retaining zone of saturated sands. In order to 
prevent the escape of deposits from such a zone, there should be some 
relatively impervious capping. Assuming that all the foregoing con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, such strata should have been subjected to 
structural movements so as to develop anticlinal and synclinal folds or a 
doming, in order that the specific gravity relations between the oil de- 
posits and underground waters would allow the former to segregate 
beneath the higher portions of the anticlines or domes. It would further 
be necessary that erosion should not have proceeded far enough to cut 
through the impervious capping and allow the various constituents of the 
petroleum deposits slowly to volatilize. In discussing the possibilities 
for the occurrence of petroleum deposits in Washington it is necessary 
to inquire to what extent the above mentioned conditions obtain. 
Topographically the State of Washington is usually considered as 
being divided into six provinces. These are: The great basaltic plateau or 
basin area; the Okanogan Highlands; the Cascade Mountains; the 
Puget Sound Basin; the Olympic Peninsula; and the Coast Ranges of 
southwestern Washington. The Great Basin area consists of Tertiary 
formations which for the most are composed of lava flows of enormous 
thickness and interbedded sands and clays of fluviatile and lacustrine 
origin. It is absolutely certain that no marine sediments were deposited 
in this region during the Tertiary. These deposits rest upon an exten- 


_ sively eroded floor consisting of pre-Tertiary igneous and metamorphic 


formations. The Tertiary rocks have been thrown into shallow synclines 
and anticlines. The Tertiary lava flows may be entirely eliminated 
asa possible source for commercial quantities of oil or gas. The 
interbedded sediments contain no marine organic remains. The only 
fossil remains which have been seen are those of leaves and car- 
bonized fragments of wood. It is probable, however, that a few 
species of lacustrine animal life existed in the Tertiary lakes. No - 
organic materials which could have acted as a source for petroleum 
deposits appear to have been associated with the Tertiary formations 
of the Great Basin area. Because of these facts this area should be re- 
garded as very unfavorable for the finding of commercial deposits of 
petroleum. 


The Okanogan Highlands embrace the northeastern portions of the 
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State and are composed of Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary formations. 
The rocks of the Paleozoic and Mesozoic consist of sandstones and shales 
together with intercalated lava flows, all of which have been extensively 
‘metamorphosed into quartzites, slates, schists, and greenstones. The 
entire series has been invaded by great batholithic masses of granite and 
granodiorite. In places resting unconformably upon these are lavas 
and lacustrine deposits of Tertiary origin. As in the case of the lavas 
of the Great Basin region, all of the igneous rocks in the Okanogan High- 
lands may be eliminated as a possible source for deposits of petroleum. 
The older sedimentary rocks of the Paleozoic and Mesozoic may possibly 
at one time have carried oil, although there is no evidence suggesting 
that such is the case. However, if they did, such deposits would have 
been destroyed by subsequent metamorphism. The Tertiary sediments 
are not metamorphosed but are of non-marine origin. Fossil plant 
remains occur, but no other organic remains are abundant which could 
have served as a source for commercial deposits of petroleum. From 
such evidence as is available concerning the geology of the Okanogan 
Highlands there is nothing to warrant the supposition that commercial 
deposits of petroleum may be present. The facts point strongly against 
its occurrence. 

The Cascade Range extends almost due south from the British 
Columbia line into Oregon. The main part of the range attains ele- 
vations of from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. Resting upon the dissected surface 
of this mountain mass are later volcanic cones such as Mount Ranier, 
Baker, and Adams. The northern portion of the range is composed, 
as in the case of the Okanogan Highlands, of a great series of meta- 
morphic formations of Paleozoic and Mesozoic age. Lying upon these 
older rocks or folded down into them are residual patches of Tertiary 
lavas together with lacustrine and fluviatile deposits. The surface of 
the old metamorphic complex decreases in elevation southward and is 
covered with an enormous thickness of Tertiary lavas. These have 
been deeply cut into by the Columbia River along the Oregon-Washing- 
ton boundary line. At this point the surface of the old metamorphic 
complex is presumably below sea level. ‘Throughout the entire Cascade 
Range, all the igneous formations may be regarded as totally barren of 
oil deposits. The same may be said regarding the pre-Tertiary meta- 
morphics. It is barely possible that certain portions of these older for- 
mations may have escaped metamorphism and might possibly contain 
oil, although there is absolutely no evidence to suggest that such deposits 
are present. On the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains there 
are extensive areas of Eocene sandstones and shales containing coal 
seams. These sediments are presumably of lacustrine origin. No 
organic remains have been found within them to suggest a possible 
source for petroleum. From such knowledge as we have concerning 
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the geology of the Cascade Mountains it seems fairly safe to assume 
that the conditions are adverse to the formation or accumulation of 
petroleum deposits. 

In the Puget Sound Basin, southwestern Washington, and in the 
Olympic Peninsula the geologic conditions are entirely different from 
those obtaining in the Cascades or in eastern Washington. The Tertiary 
formations of western Washington consist of sandstones and shales of 
marine, brackish-water and fresh-water origin. They were formed dur- 
ing the Eocene and Miocene periods, in embayments of the ocean or in 
estuaries not far from the shore line. The fossil remains of marine 
animal life occur in these strata. Intercalated with the Eocene beds of 
both marine and brackish-water origin are basaltic flows. All of these 
strata have been subjected to deformational movements and are now 
involved in anticlinal and synclinal folds. Later these strata were 
subjected to intensive erosion and many of the folds have been deeply 
-cut into. During the Pleistocene, these rocks were heavily veneered 
with thick deposits of glacial drift. 

The Eocene formations consist of 10,000 or 12,000 ft. of sedimentary 
strata and intercalated basalts. In King and Pierce Counties and 
other portions of the northern Puget Sound Basin these strata are al- 
most entirely of estuarine origin. They contain numerous interbedded 
layers of carbonaceous seams but very rarely any deposits of animal 
origin. In southwestern Washington marine sediments prevail, al- 
though brackish-water bands are found interbedded. In the lower 
portion of the Eocene, the igneous flows prevail. However, marine and 
estuarine lenses are intercalated. The Miocene strata in both south- 
western Washington and in the Puget Sound Basin attain a maximum 
thickness of 10,000 ft. Along the northern border of the Olympic Moun- 
tains the Miocene is nearly 19,000 ft. thick. It rests unconformably 
upon the Eocene basalts and shales, which in turn are lying uncon- 
formably upon the upturned edges of the older Mesozoic rocks of the 
Olympic Mountains. The Tertiary formations in the western part of 
the State are being prospected for possible deposits of petroleum. What 
are the geological conditions which might warrant the supposition 
that petroleum deposits are present in the Tertiary formations? The 
larger portion of the Tertiary formations in the Puget Sound Basin 
are thickly covered with glacial drift. Occasional exposures of bed- 
rock project up through the drift. It is from such exposures that the 
character and structure of the older rocks must be worked out. A 
prominent spur from the Cascade Mountains extends westerly into 
Kitsap County. The formations involved within it are of Eocene and 
Miocene age and have been folded into a well-defined east to west 
anticline. The Eocene rocks are composed of brackish-water sediments 
with intercalated basalts. Resting unconformably upon these are 10,000 
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ft. of lower Miocene shales and sandstones of marine origin. The 
core of this anticline has been subjected to such extensive erosion that 
the Miocene strata which formerly arched over the axis of the anti- 
cline have been completely removed. The truncated edges of the 
Miocene strata, along the entire course of the anticline, are exposed 
to the surface except where covered with drift. To the north a broad 
synclinal basin exists and the Tertiary rocks are covered with an 
enormous accumulation of glacial deposit. To the south of this anti- 
clinal axis no exposures of the Miocene are known to exist until the Che- 
halis River is reached. The Eocene basalts cannot possibly have been a 
source for petroleum. Such sedimentary strata as are intercalated with 
the basalts are of brackish-water origin and could not have acted as a 
source for oil. The overlying Miocene strata contain marine fossils which 
might possibly at one time have acted as a source for petroleum. As- 
suming that such deposits may at one time have been formed, it would 
be impossible for them to be preserved to-day inasmuch as the strata 
along the axis of the anticlinal fold which might have retained them 
have been completely removed by erosion. If boring were undertaken 
in Seattle or to the north it would be necessary to penetrate an enormous 
thickness of drift, and when the Miocene strata were reached they 
would be found to exist close to the axis of a synclinal trough. The 
geological conditions in the Puget Sound Basin point very strongly to the 
fact that commercial deposits of petroleum cannot be expected to occur 
in this region. 

From the southern portion of the Puget Sound Basin south to the 
Cowlitz Basin the Eocene formations have been thrown into shallow folds 
with axes having a prevailing trend from northwest to southeast. The 
marine phases of the strata contain organic remains which might possibly 
have acted as a source for small amounts of petroleum. No surface in- 
dications to denote the occurrence of petroleum are definitely known to 
exist. There is no geological information present to warrant the state- 
ment that petroleum deposits cannot occur in Thurston, western Lewis, 
and Cowlitz Counties. Neither are there facts to suggest the occur- 
rence of commercial deposits. The probabilities are that if they should 
be found to be present it would only be in comparatively small amounts, 
as no extensive remains of organic material occur which could have acted 
as a source of origin. 

The southwestern portion of the State contains Eocene and Miocene 
strata with associated marine organic deposits. These have been 
folded. Itis possible that oil may be present in small quantities beneath 
the anticlines. No definite seepages have been recorded except in a 
small area on Bear River near the mouth of Columbia River. In pros- 
pecting this region bore holes should be sunk upon the axes of the anti- 
clines and the venture should be regarded as purely experimental. 
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On the northern flank of the Olympic Mountains an extensive series 
of lower Miocene formations of sedimentary origin occur. These de- 
posits consist exclusively of shales and subordinate amounts of sand- 
stone and conglomerate. They are entirely marine and in places are 
fossiliferous. They have been folded and to a certain extent eroded. In 
most places they are mantled with glacial drift. No direct indications 
of oil have been seen in this region although there is no evidence to prove 
conclusively that it is not present. Provided bore holes were sunk upon 
the axes of the anticlines drilling would be warranted from an experi- 
mental standpoint. 

On the western border of the Olympic Peninsula there is present a 
sedimentary formation possessing a thickness of at least 10,000 ft. 
which is certainly pre-Tertiary in age. This assemblage of strata is 
termed the Hoh formation. It is impossible absolutely to determine its 
age. It may be Cretaceous, Jurassic, or even older. In the northern 
Cascades and on Vancouver Island the Triassic and Carboniferous for- 
mations are metamorphosed. The Hoh formation is altered to only a 
very minor degree. It is much more indurated than the Chico or 
upper Cretaceous as exposed on the northeastern flank of Vancouver 
Island. It resembles in lithologic appearance somewhat the Jurassic 
rocks on Vancouver Island. However, lithologic characteristics form a 
poor basis for correlation. This formation extends from Point of Arches, 
just south of Cape Flattery, southward to Queets River and from the 
Pacific Ocean easterly in to the center of the Olympic Range for an 
undetermined distance. The formation is composed predominatingly 
of dark-gray shales and sandy micaceous shales with subordinate amounts 
of gray medium-grained sandstones which in places are gritty. Oc- 
casionally bands of conglomerate are present. Some of the shale bands 
are often composed of alternating belts of thinly bedded sandstones 
and shales the individual members of which are only a few inches in 
thickness. The entire series of strata have been thrown into anticlinal 
and synclinal folds. Two of these folds trend nearly north and south 
parallel to the coast. On the flanks of these major folds minor un- 
dulatory folds or warps have been developed. All of these structures 
have been deeply dissected by erosion and upon the eroded surface 
extensive deposits of fluviatile sands and gravels have been laid down. 
Later these have been cut into by the present rivers flowing westerly to 
the coast. Along the banks beneath the overlying gravels the strata 
of the Hoh formation are exposed in places. Good exposures may also 
be seen in the cliffs along the ocean. No fossils have as yet been found in 
this formation with the exception of fragments of carbonized wood, 
and the remains of diatoms and foraminifera. No traces of molluscan 
remains are known to occur. At a number of localities small seep- 
ages of oil may be seen in the shaly sandstones. At many other local- 
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ities a pronounced odor of petroleum may be detected even at some 
distance from the rock exposure. About 2 miles north of the mouth 
of Hoh River in western Jefferson County and just south of Hoh 
Head a seepage occurs on the beach. One-fourth mile inland the 
odor is extremely noticeable. Several pits have been made there and 
a shaft has been sunk to a depth of 20 ft. In the bottom of the shaft a 
small amount of oil seeps out. This has been collected from time to 
time and several analyses have been made. The results show the oil 
to have a paraffin base and low specific gravity. About 7 miles to the 
east another seepage occurs. Along the coast northward to Quillayute 
River localities where the odor of oil is pronounced are numerous. At a 
number of places along Bogachiel River similar exposures may be seen. 
It was the presence of these indications which originally gave incentive 
to the search for petroleum in commercial quantities. In 1901 and 1902 
an attempt was made to drill for oil south of the mouth of Quillayute 
River on the coast. The efforts were unsuccessful. Apparently no 
attention was given to the structural conditions, as the well is located 
upon the flank of a syncline. In 1912, a well was started by the Wash- 
ington Oil Co. at a point 1 mile south of Forks Prairie in Clallam County. 
At the present time it is said to be at a depth of 2,100 ft. The well is 
being sunk upon the axis of an anticline trending nearly north and 
south. Considerable amounts of gas were encountered at several depths. 

Early in the following year a well was started by the Jefferson Oil 
Co., near the oil seep previously mentioned as occurring near Hoh Head. 
This well is being sunk on a short anticlinal fold trending northeast to 
southwest. The rock encountered to the present depth is mostly shale 
with alternating beds of sandy shale. 

Farther south, just north of the mouth of Queniult River a well 
is being drilled close to a gas mound. The rock formation at the surface 
is upper Miocene. A low monoclinal fold trends northeast from the 
coast. Above it on the surface of the ridge about 300 ft. above sea 
level a small mound about 200 ft. in diameter exists. On the apex 
there is a small crater-like opening filled with water. Out of this gas is 
almost continuously escaping. Presumably the source is from the 
Hoh formation, which lies beneath unconformably below the upper 
Miocene. 

It is possible that the Hoh formation extends into the heart of the 
Olympic Range. Reports are current of the presence of similar oil in- 
dications in that region. Whether petroleum deposits occur in com- 
mercial quantities or not in the Hoh formation has not as yet been 
demonstrated. The indications are sufficient to warrant a very careful 
examination and a series of test holes, provided they are sunk upon the 
~ axes of the anticlinal folds. There is absolutely no other possible means 
of predicting whether oil will be found in commercial quantities. 
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The origin of such petroleum as is known to be present cannot be 
absolutely proved. At a depth of 1,800 ft. in the Forks well, samples 
of shale show the presence of numerous skeletons of foraminifera. It is 
quite possible that these forms of organic life may have in part been the 
source. The shales near the Hoh River outcrops contain remains of 
diatoms. Some specimens of this shale upon microscopic examination 
are found to be crowded with diatoms. The soft organic portions of 
living diatoms are known to have fats as the organic constituents rather 
than cellulose. In the California districts diatomaceous shales are 
believed in many cases to have been the source of the oils. The shales 
bearing diatoms in the Hoh River region are not siliceous as in California. 
Diatoms compose only a small proportion of the rock. Itis quite possible 
that the diatoms may also in part have contributed as a source for the 
oil. If oil deposits are ultimately found to be present in commercial 
quantities they may be expected to exist in the more porous sandstone 
zones. Such zones are present within the formation, as well as thick 
shale belts which can act as impervious cappings. Provided oil deposits 
are present, they would not necessarily exist beneath the areas where 
seepages occur upon the surface. Fractures in the strata might conduct 
such emanations of oil or gas to the surface over the axis of a syncline, 
which would be a very unfavorable place to drill. If oil is present in 
commercial quantities there is no possible means at present of pre- 
dicting at what depths oil-bearing zones may be expected to occur. 
The same zone is certain to vary in depth at different localities. 


Conclusions : 


— 


From the geological conditions known to exist in the Cascade Moun- 
tains and in eastern Washington the chances for the occurrence of 
petroleum deposits in commercial quantities are very unfavorable. 
The Eocene formations in the Puget Sound Basin have been formed 
under conditions which would not allow organic material to accumulate 
as a source of petroleum. The overlying lower Miocene strata which 
were involved in a great anticlinal fold have been so extensively eroded 
that even though at one time oil deposits may have existed within them 
they would long since have been destroyed as the result of erosion. 
Conditions are thought to be unfavorable for the occurrence of petroleum 
deposits in the Puget Sound Basin. 

In Thurston, western Lewis, Cowlitz, Pacific and southern Chehalis 
Counties, Eocene and Miocene formations are present which are in 
part of marine origin and contain considerable quantities of marine 
fossils. Both shales and sandstones exist which could act as retainers 
and cappings. They have been folded into shallow folds. No seepages 
or direct indications of the presence of petroleum are known to occur. 
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There are no facts which would prohibit its occurrence and none to 
suggest its presence. Several wells are being bored in this region. 

The only definite indications of the presence of petroleum within the 
State occur on the western side of the Olympic Peninsula in the Hoh 
formation. This formation is possibly Jurassic in age. The formation 
is about 10,000 ft. thick and has been folded into anticlines and syn- 
clines. At several places seepages of oil and emanations of gas are known 
to occur. The source of such oil as is known to occur may be derived 
from the remains of diatoms and foraminifera. Three wells are being 
drilled, the deepest of which is at a depth of 2,100 ft. Oil in small 
amounts definitely occurs, but whether it is present in commercial quan- 
tities or not can only be determined by drilling in those localities where 
structural conditions would permit of its occurrence. 


Discussion 


Mitnor Rosert, Seattle, Wash.—A year ago at this time, 12 wells 
were being drilled for oil in western Washington. Some excitement 
attended the operations; many thousand acres of land were leased to oil 
companies and stock was widely advertised. The location of the wells 
may be described by referring to the conclusions in Dr. Weaver’s paper, 
in which the State is divided into four areas. 

In the area described first, which includes the Cascade Mountains and 
eastern Washington, where conditions are decidedly against the existence 
of commercial oil fields, no new drilling was reported. In the second area, 
the Puget Sound Basin, where conditions are unfavorable, but to a less 
degree, five wells were being drilled. The third region, covering certain 
parts of southwestern Washington, contained four drilling wells and 
several others projected or beginning operations, in spite of the absence 
of petroleum seepages. None of the wells mentioned is fully active 
today. 

On the western side of the Olympic Peninsula, along the Pacific 
Ocean, are three wells which have been the scene of operations for the 
past two to three years. The region they are prospecting contains seep- 
ages of light oils and is the fourth area described in the paper. The 
difficulties of transporting both men and supplies to the well sites have 
delayed operations and brought the costs up to high figures. The drilling 
of these three wells is interesting on account of the presence of oil in nearby 
seepages and its occasional appearances in the material penetrated. 


A. C. McLaveutin, San Francisco, Cal.—The most important part 
of Washington is on the Olympic Peninsula. The geological conditions 
on the Peninsula are not similar to the conditions in California, and it 
would not prove to be a continuous belt of oil-bearing territory from there 
to here if oil should be found at either end. 
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W. N. Bust, New York, N. Y.—What is the possibility of oil around 
Centralia? 


Mitnor Roserts.—That is in the third district, where the Eocene 
and Miocene formations are present. The author regards that as neutral 
ground, without seepages, and with no indications of oil. 


Davip T. Day, Washington, D. C.—Is the geologic structure there 
consistent with considerable accumulations of oil; and, secondly, have any 
bituminous shales been found in the Coast region of the State of Wash- 
ington? 


Mitnor Roserts.—I know of no bituminous shales in the whole 
region on the western side of the Olympics. The structure is considerably 
folded and somewhat faulted. It has variations in hardness and fineness 
of materials which might permit of cappings being present that would 
hold oil. 

It would be impossible to say, in a general way, at what depth oil 
would be found, or at what depth capping would occur. The folds have 
put the cappings in such attitude that they can be studied very well, 
and borings would go to varying depths, depending on the local topog- 
raphy. No ideal sites have been found for drilling, but anticlines are 
numerous. The covering of glacial material makes prospecting arduous 
and rather unsatisfactory, since it hides the bedding. 


J. B. Tyrreti, Toronto, Ont. (communication to the Secretary*).— 
Professor Weaver has discussed the possibility of the discovery of oil in 
different parts of the State of Washington. The occurrence of vast 
pools of oil on the Pacific slope in the State of California has stirred the 
imagination of many of those living farther north, and during recent 
years some exploratory work has been done in the province of British 
- Columbia in the hope of finding some northern continuation or rep- 
- resentatives of the pools which have yielded so much oil to our fortunate 
neighbors on the south. In prosecuting exploration in British Columbia, 
some investigations have been conducted throughout the country near 
the mouth of the Fraser River, and some interesting results have been 
brought to light by these explorations. 

In the southwestern corner of British Columbia, through which the 
Fraser River flows westward to the sea, there is a comparatively flat- 
lying area bounded on the north by granite mountains of Jurassic age, 
and on the east by the Sumas and Chilliwak Mountains, composed of 
somewhat older rocks. To the south this area extends across the 
International Boundary Line into the State of Washington, a rather high 
ridge of glacial débris extending east and west near the International 
Boundary Line. This comparatively small triangular area of about 700 


* Received Sept. 29, 1915. 
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Square miles in Canada is underlain by Tertiary sandstones and shales 
with a total thickness of several thousand feet. These sandstones and 
shales do not appear to contain any fossil remains of marine animals, 
but they do contain trunks and fragments of trees and land plants which 
have been altered to lignite or low-grade coal, this coal occurring at 
numerous horizons throughout the formation. 

The mode of formation of these Tertiary beds would appear to have 
been about as follows: In pre-Tertiary times a great submerged valley 
extended along to the south of the Jurassic Mountains. Into the head 
of this submerged valley or bay the early representatives of the Fraser 
River and other streams emptied, carrying down into it loads of detritus 
worn from the upper portions of the river valleys, and this detritus was 
spread over the floor of the bay, while around the margin of the bay 
grew forests whose trees fell into the edge of the water. While the 
streams were thus discharging their loads of sediment, the land was 
gradually sinking and the sediment was gradually accumulating to a 
greater and greater thickness. The trees growing on the shore fell into 
the water and were also included in this sediment, and finally formed 
irregular beds of lignite of greater or less extent, each bed marking the 
position of an old shore line of the time when its vegetation was buried. 
Thus the bay was gradually filled up with beds of sand and gravel, with 
included seams of coal or lignite, having a total thickness of several 
thousand feet. 

After these Tertiary beds were deposited there was a rise of the 
land of 1,000 ft. or more, and the Fraser River cut out a canyon along 
the foot of the northern mountains to a depth of about 1,000 ft., and at 
the same time the surface of the adjoining land to the south was cut into 
hills and valleys, but there was no perceptible warping of the land in this 
district, and the beds retained the horizontal attitude in which they 
originally had been deposited. Subsequent to the formation of the 
canyon of the lower Fraser River, the land was again depressed to 
its present altitude, and the old canyon of the Fraser River was filled 
by glacial débris brought down from the mountains to the north of it. 

At some time subsequent to the deposition of the Tertiary sands 
and clays, which are known as the Puget group, dikes of quartz-andesite 
were intruded through them near their northern border. These dikes 
also cut the beds of lignite, and subjected them to a process of distillation, 
giving rise to a dark oil which is still occasionally found exuding from the 
sandstone in the vicinity of the city of Vancouver and in the country to 
the east of it. It is not likely that this oil has any commercial signifi- 
cance or value, but its mode of occurrence as a distillate of lignite through 
the influence of hot dikes, is of interest. 
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The Occurrences of Petroleum in Eastern Mexico as Contrasted with 
Those in Texas and Louisiana 


BY E. T. DUMBLE,* B. S., HOUSTON, TEX. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue history of the several petroleum deposits of Texas and Mexico, 
or of the sediments in which they now occur, if the deposits are not 
indigenous to such sediments, is known in a general way only, but it 
nevertheless casts strong light on the conditions surrounding them and 
is of great importance in the search for and exploitation of them. 

The petroleum deposits of Texas are separable into two main divisions: 

1. The deposits of northwestern Texas, which are directly connected 
with the Oklahoma fields to the north, and have no representatives at all 
in the Mexican area. 

2. The deposits of the coastal area, which extend into Louisiana on 
the east and connect with those of the Mexican coast to the south. 

Early in the Pennsylvanian period a series of bituminous shales and 
limestones were laid down over a broad area in Texas, Arkansas, and 


’ Oklahoma. These are known as the Bend series in Texas, the Caney 


shales in Oklahoma, and the Fayetteville beds in Arkansas. Following 
their deposition an uplift occurred, forming the Lampasas geanticlinal, 
which runs northeastward from the old Paleozoic land area of the Llano 
region toward Red River. 

The Bend series is petroliferous in places and has furnished a few 
producing wells on each side of the Lampasas uplift. This uplift forms 
the barrier and dividing line between the two divisions of the Texas 
petroleum deposits. 

To the west of it, in waters which were the southern extension of the 
interior continental seas, in connection with the sediments and coal beds 
of the Pennsylvanian and Permian, great quantities of petroleum were 
deposited either as oil or as “potential petroleum.” These sediments 
have been subject to very slight disturbance, and only very gentle folds 
are found, with no signs of voleanic action in any part of the area. The 
conditions, therefore, indicate that the greater part, if not all, of the oil 
in this area is indigenous to the beds in which it is found. 

Kast of the anticlinal the oldest beds which appear in contact with the 
Bend are the Trinity Sands of the Lower Cretaceous. No evidence has. 


_ * Consulting Geologist, Southern Pacific Co. Vice-President and General Manager 
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been found either on the surface or in wells of the presence of sediments 
referable either to the Coal Measures, Permian, Trias, or Jura. 

To the southward, in Central Mexico, very complete sections are 
found of both Trias and Jura, but if the waters of those periods ever 
reached the Texas coast, no evidence now remains to prove it. 

During the Cretaceous, however, the southern seas did cover a part 
of the Texas area, and the sediments of its earlier period (the Lower 
Cretaceous or Comanche) in the two areas are closely related. They 
consist of sands, clays, and limestones, which in the coastal area present 
little, if any, evidence of being oil bearing. 

The beginning of the Upper Cretaceous deposition marked a very 
decided change in this respect and ushered in a period in which the forma- 
tion and deposition of petroleum or petrolic matter was widespread 
through the coastal area. 

Bose,! describing the section between San Luis Potosi and Tampico, 
mentions the limestones of the Tamasopa Gorge and their exposures in 
Micos Canyon, saying of them that they are probably Cenomanian or 
Vraconian. They form the top of the Middle Cretaceous deposits of the 
Mexican classification and are overlain by shales and marls of their 
Upper Cretaceous. 

By far the greater portion of all the oil so far found in the Tampico- 
Tuxpam area is contained in or derived from this Tamasopa limestone. 

During the period in which this Tamasopa limestone was being de- 
posited in the Mexican region, farther north in east Texas and Louisiana 
shallower waters prevailed and in them the sands and clays of the Timber 
Creek beds or Woodbine sands and clays were laid down. ‘The Ceno- 
manian age of these beds is indicated by Stanton,? who states that this 
fauna ‘‘contains species of Acanthoceras and other types resembling 
those that are characteristic of the Cenomanian in Europe.” 

Bose? also correlates these Lower Cross Timber sands with the upper- 
most portion of his Middle Cretaceous. 

These Woodbine sands are the principal source of the extensive oil 
production of the Caddo and other fields of western Louisiana. 

Between this great Louisiana field on the north and the greater 
Mexican field on the south there is an interval of more than 600 miles 
in which these formations are not now found within the coastal area, 
unless some portion of the basal Eagle Ford shale may represent a time 
equivalent, and even if that be the case, no oil deposits are found. 

Immediately overlying the Tamasopa limestone there is a series of 


1 Guide Book, International Geological Congress, 1906. 

2 A Comparative Study of the Lower Cretaceous Formations and Faunas of the 
United States, Journal of Geology, vol. vi, No. 6, p. 606 (Sept.—Oct., 1907). 

3 Neue Beitrage zur Kentniss der Mex. Kreide, p. 10 (1910). 
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limestones and clays known as the San Juan or San Felipe series and these 
are overlain by the Papagallos or Mendez shales. 

The San Juan limestones have yielded a few imperfect ammonites, 
which may belong to the Taylor marl or the Austin chalk. 

No fossils have ever been found in the Papagallos shales, which con- 
stitute the latest Cretaceous deposition in the Mexican coastal area and a 
facies of it not represented in Texas. 

This divergence in geologic history began during the period of the 
Austin chalk with the appearance of a barrier south of Eagle Pass in 
the vicinity of the Sabinas River. This barrier was extended southeast- 
ward to the Gulf coast near Tordo Bay, so that in place of a continuous 
strand line, as at present, there were for a time two separate basins, the 
southern one being directly connected with the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘This condition continued until the end of the Eocene; and the 
shales of that age found overlying the Papagallos shales south of the 
Tamaulipas barrier carry fossils of the California types, rather than of the 
Texas types such as occur in the region north of it. These shales were 
followed by other shales, yellow clays, sands, and limestones which carry 
marine invertebrate fossils throughout, those of the lower portion being 
of Oligocene age, while those of the upper beds are Miocene (?). It is 
evident from the similarity of the deposits that the conditions of deposi- 
tion varied very little in this area after the close of the Eocene, when the 
waters of the Gulf succeeded those of the Pacific. 

During this Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary time the conditions exist- 
ing along the Gulf coast north of the Tamaulipas barrier were entirely 
different. Marine deposits alternate with those of palustrine and flood- 
plain origin, and with periods of dry lands and eolian deposits, showing 
here continued variation instead of the uniformity of the Mexican area. 

The history of oil deposition in the two areas is as different as that of 
their geology. With the close of the Cenomanian, the formation and 
deposition of petroleum seems to have greatly diminished in the Mexican 
region south of the Tamaulipas barrier, and few, if any, workable deposits 
of indigenous oil have yet been found in the beds of the Upper Cretaceous, 
or of the overlying Tertiary. 

North of the Soto la Marina, since the beds are in large part direct 
continuations of those in Texas, there may be a similarity in such oil 
deposits as exist; but drilling in this area has not yet proceeded far enough 
to permit any definite statement to be made regarding them. 

In Texas and Louisiana, however, the processes of oil formation were 
active at various times and pools of oil or gas are found at several horizons 
of the Cretaceous between the Woodbine sands and the Eocene, as well 
as in different members of the Tertiary. While the oil in some of them 
may not be indigenous, in many of them it seems to be so. 
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Eastern Mexico 


Tuxpam-Tampico Field——The Tamasopa limestone as exposed in 
Micos Canyon is composed of massive beds of hard limestone with abun- 
dant fossils. In drilling wells nearer the coast we find that while the beds 
of this series are still massive, they include strata in which the lime is 
more or less arenaceous and beds of sand, suggesting a coast line to the 
eastward during the Middle Cretaceous. The oscillations and land con- 
ditions of the beds of the Coastal Plain here included in the Middle 
Cretaceous are further shown by the occurrence in them of beds of gypsum 
sand of considerable thickness. 

The San Juan series, which is largely thin bedded limestones in the 
type locality, is represented in this area by shales and shelly limestone 
beds with occasional heavier beds of limestone as well as of sand. They 
are characterized by the brown color of part of the shales and limestones 
and have a thickness of 400 to 800 ft. 

The Papagallos shales are usually blue or gray in color, but occasion- 
ally have red bands, and the variable thicknesses shown in different wells 
seem to indicate a considerable erosion of these beds prior to the deposi-. 
tion of the overlying Eocene shales. The total thickness in this area of 
the Papagallos is estimated at 700 to 1,200 ft. 

The Alazan shales are similar in character to the Papagallos, and it is 
difficult to distinguish them apart, either on the surface or in the wells, 
unless fossils are found in them; and, so far as we can judge by drilling, 
the weathered yellow surface clays in the upper members of the section 
in the central portion of the area are derived from similar gray mars, 
shales, and shells of lime. In the southeastern portion of the territory, 
however, somewhat different conditions of deposition seem to have ex- 
isted, as was shown by a well drilled near Tuxpam to the depth of 3,787 
ft. In this well the upper 500 ft. was composed of sandy materials 
corresponding to the Tuxpam beds, but the balance of the well was shales 
and gumbos. Nothing was found which could be identified with the 
San Juan. 

The rocks of the coastal area have a general easterly dip of low angle. 
Near the western border, along the foot of the Cordilleras, they are strongly 
folded and faulted, but these folds and faults gradually diminish 
toward the coast. Intrusive rocks, chiefly of a basaltic nature, occur 
with these sedimentaries as laccoliths and sills, and in many places have 
reached the surface and now appear as hills and necks. 

The most valuable oil pools are found along the anticlinals or domes or 
in faulted areas, of which the anticlinals may be the continuations. 
While strong seepages may occur in the vicinity of some of the volcanic 


~ necks, representing the residuum of oil which has reached the surface 


through fissures caused by the eruptive forces, the best wells have usually 
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been found away from such pronounced disturbances. The basalt oc- 
curring in the producing oil fields is mostly in the form of sills or inter- 
calated sheets of moderate thickness. 

The principal deposit of oil is that of the Tamasopa limestone. The 
producing pools found in the San Juan series and overlying shales are 
largely, if not entirely, migratory oil from the Tamasopa, which has 
risen to its present location through faults or fissures, and the strongest 
flows are apparently secured along such line of fault or fissure. There 
are small deposits of indigenous oil at various horizons in these shales, 
both of the Cretaceous and the Tertiary, but there is nothing that would 
indicate the occurrence in them of such oil in workable quantities. 

In the Tuxpam-Tampico field we have, therefore, a vast body of in- 
digenous oil in the Tamasopa limestone, overlain by dense beds of marls 
and shales which have been folded and faulted by orogenic action, per- 
mitting the collection and concentration of the oil in domes and anticlinals 
and along the fissures and fractured areas of the limestones and, through 
these, in the porous beds of the overlying shales. The intrusive and ex- 
trusive material accompanying these orogenic movements is basalt. 
While the movements apparently began during the Upper Eocene, the 
greater portion of the basalt extrusives are seemingly of late Tertiary or 
Quaternary age. 

North of the Tamaulipas barrier there are two probable oil fields: 
The San Jose de las Rusias, which is a continuation of the Tampico field, 
and the Northern or Soldadito, which is a continuation of the Texas 
Coastal field. 

San Jose de las Rusias—The surface of the region lying east of the 
Tamaulipas Range and south of the Soto la Marina River is occupied 
principally by Oligocene deposits known as the San Fernando beds, 
through which the eruptives of the San Jose de las Rusias Range have 
forced their way. In this area there are seepages of oil in such quantity 
as to warrant careful drilling; and since beds of the Eocene seem to be 
wanting and the San Fernando beds occur in direct contact ‘with the 
Papagallos shales, the Tamasopa limestone should lie within reach of 
the drill. 

Soldadito.—The coastal strip lying between the Rio Grande and the 
Soto la Marina is occupied by deposits which are direct continuations of 
those north of the Rio Grande; and similar indications of oil, sulphur, and 
gypsum are present at certain localities. The only well of which we have 
record, although it did not exceed 750 ft. in depth, showed both sulphur 
and oil. 


Northwestern Texas 


Tn this field we have an example of the occurrence of indigenous oils 
which is of interest from the fact that the beds containing them, compris- 
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ing the entire series of deposits of the Carboniferous and Permian periods 
in this area, show comparatively slight effects of earth movements and 
absolutely no traces of vuleanism. The petroleum deposits, therefore, 
having been subjected only to minor extraneous causes of change, are as 
nearly as possible in the condition of their original deposition or forma- 
tion. Low domes and low broad anticlinal or monoclinal folds furnish 
the collecting places for the commercially valuable pools; and the surface 
indication of these is often so slight as to require instrumental surveys 
to determine their presence. Oil pools are found in sands of the Wichita, 
Cisco, Canyon, Strawn, and Bend series. The character and occurrence 
of the oil sands are well described by Udden: 


‘““The position of the sands in the entire section suggests that they are ancient sand 
bars and perhaps beach sands, built up, washed away, rebuilt, and finally buried under 
accumulating argillaceous sediments, during a long period of more or less gently 


changing geographic conditions, involving, on the whole, a progressive sinking of the 


shore-land and the adjacent bottom of the sea. Sands connected in one place may in 
another place be separated. Closely contiguous sands may be wholly separate. 
Sands clearly interrupted at some point may be connected by some devious circuit 
in an unknown direction.’ 


This field brings out strikingly a relationship between coal beds and 
oil deposits, which, if it exists elsewhere, is not so apparent. 

The Cisco division of Cummins carries Coal Seams 7 and 8 of this sec- 
tion. These are found outcropping from Bowie eastward through Jack 
and Young Counties. Near the Colorado River in Coleman County, 
these seams have been opened up and are known there as the Chaffin 
and Bull Creek seams; and the exact position of these coal beds as regards 
fossiliferous horizons of this series is well shown by Drake’s report® on 
the Colorado Coal Field of Texas. 

A well drilled west of Henrietta on the Halsell farm to a depth of 3,985 
ft. furnished a series of samples and fossils which were studied by Udden. 
The results® show that the well penetrated the entire Coal Measures series 
of the Pennsylvanian and entered the underlying Bend. The relation- 
ship of the oil and coal horizons is thus described: 


“Tt appears probable that the horizon of the Chaffin coal in the Cisco division 
corresponds to the dark blue shale reported as underlying the gray lime at from 1644 
to 1655 feet below the surface in the Halsell boring, and that the Bull Creek coal is the 
stratigraphic equivalent of what is reported here as dark blue slate lying from 35 to 
70 feet below the ‘gray lime’ at from 1420 to 1436 feet below the surface. It will be 
recalled that Drake reports having observed Fusulina cylindrica about 150 feet above 
the Bull creek coal in considerable abundance,’ and that this is the uppermost part in 


4 Bulletin No. 23, University of Texas, p. 100. 

5 Fourth Annual Report, Geological Survey of Texas, pp. 357 to 446 (1892). 

6 Udden: Bulletin No. 23, University of Texas, pp. 82 to 83. 

7 Report on the Colorado Coal Field of Texas, Drake and Thompson, Fourth 


Annual Report, Geological Survey of Texas, p. 413 (1892). 
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the Colorado section from which he reports this fossil. Likewise the limestone at 
1445 feet below the surface in the Halsell well is found to contain this fossil, and no 
rock higher up in this well seems to be of a kind in which this fossil is at all likely to 
occur, excepting the other thin limestone reported at the depth from 1420 to 1436 feet, 
This part of the Halsell well section is doubtless also the equivalent of the deeper pro- 
ductive oil and gas sands in the two fields under investigation. These consist of 
shales, limestones and sandstones, which lie at from 1500 to 1700 feet below the surface 
in the wells near Petrolia and at from 1800 to 2000 feet below the surface in the 
Electra field. This general correlation seems to be warranted by palaeontologic 
evidence as well as by evidence based on the lithologic character of the beds explored 
by drilling.” . 

This well is probably 30 miles or more from the outcrop of the coal; 
and we cannot now say just what part of that distance is underlain by 
the extension of the coal bed before its replacement with the oil shales and 
sands, or how near the coal and oil deposits are to each other. 

Coal seam No. 1, in the Strawn division of Cummins’ section, has 
been_worked for many years near Thurber and Strawn; and recent drill- 
ing has found oil a few miles west of the mines. The well records here, 
as studied by Kennedy, show that this coal maintains its thickness for 
some 3 or 4 miles west of the present workings, and that it then gradually 
thins to the west, is finally missing entirely, and oil is found in the same 
horizon in sands and shales. The distance between known coal and 
known oil is only about 500 ft. Furthermore, a well 244 miles farther 
west shows bituminous shales occupying this horizon; and neither coal 
nor oil was found in them, 

The conditions here seem best explained by Murray Stuart’s idea of 
the sedimentary deposition of oil. There was seemingly a coal swamp or 
lagoon along the sea coast, the petrolic decomposition of the organic 
débris of which furnished the oil which was carried out and deposited in 
the contemporaneous sediments of the sea floor. 


The Coastal Area 


Cretaceous.—While some impregnations of asphalt occur in Burnett 
County in connection with certain beds of the Trinity sands, these are 
probably remnants of migratory oil from the underlying Bend series. 
Similar migratory oil occurs in the same sands in Montague County. 
No other occurrences are reported from beds of the Lower Cretaceous. 

In the typical section of the Upper Cretaceous of central Texas the 
Timber Creek or Woodbine beds were followed by the Eagle Ford, Austin, 
Taylor, and Webberville beds. In eastern Texas and Louisiana the 
lithologic character of these beds is somewhat altered, and other names 
are used to designate their representatives. 

The active deposition of Cretaceous oil began with the Woodbine 
series. These sands outcrop from Woodbine south of Red River to the 
Brazos near Waco; but in this region, if they were ever petroliferous, the 
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oil has been forced out by the inflow of water, and now they are water- 
bearing beds, and no signs of petrolic deposits are known in them. 

South of the Brazos the Woodbine is overlain by the Eagle Ford and 
Austin and does not appear at the surface. Shallow wells on the South 
Bosque River west of Waco, drilled in 1890 by Col. William L. Prather, 
found small quantities of light oil in the Woodbine. This field was de- 
veloped in a small way later, and is the only occurrence from these sands 
so far recorded in central Texas. 

From Woodbine the outcrop stretches eastward into Louisiana, and 
in the Caddo region the sands are highly petroliferous and furnish the 
best wells of that belt. The productive oil and gas of the Eagle Ford is 
confined to the “Blossom sand,’’ which is unknown as such on the Colo- 
rado. Gas is plentiful in the Blossom sand in the Caddo field, but such 
oil as is found there is heavy, and producing wells are rare if not unknown. 
The bituminous and even petroliferous character of the shale is apparent, 
however, at many places along its outcrop in central Texas, and it fur- 
nishes seepages of a heavy tarry oil from small wells near Waters Park, 
north of Austin. 

The Annona chalk, which is an eastern representative of a portion 
of the upper Austin or basal Taylor, is a good oil horizon, and the Naca- 
toch sand, probably the equivalent of part of the Taylor, is an excellent 
gas horizon. Thus, in Louisiana, there are four distinct horizons of gas 
and oil in the Upper Cretaceous, the principal of which is the Woodbine, 
and it is probable that the oil and gas in these beds are largely indigenous. 

The deposits of commercial value occur in connection with folds and 
domes, and at present are best developed in the area between the Sabine 
and Red Rivers. Harris’s idea is that the great accumulation of oil in 
this area is due to an extensive crustal mévement, which he calls the Sabine 
uplift, and which has brought the Upper Cretaceous beds to within 700 ft. 
of the surface over a large area.® 

West of San Antonio a few wells drilled in Medina County developed 
small quantities of oil in the Austin chalk; and it is probable that later 
these may prove to be of value. 

Near Cline, west of Uvalde, there is a deposit of asphaltum which 
occurs in the Anacacho limestone. The Anacacho of this area may be 
the equivalent of the Annona of the East Texas section. 

The other occurrences west of the Sabine River are confined to the 
Taylor beds. The pools at Powell, Corsicana, San Antonio, Thrall and 
other localities find their supply in these beds. In some of these the oil 
is possibly indigenous, but at Thrall it is probably migratory. 

Toward the end of the Austin there was an outbreak of vulcanism in 
this area and active volcanoes were in operation around Austin. Pilot 


8 Oil and Gas in Louisiana, Bulletin No. 429, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 27 (1910.) 
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Knob and other necks are evidence of their character and the mingling 
of the volcanic ash with the sediments of upper Austin and lower Taylor 
gives the date of their activity. 

From drilling so far done at Thrall it would appear that just after the 
close of the Austin there was at this place a flow of vesicular lava (proba- 
bly on the floor of the sea) which was later covered by the sediments of 
the Taylor. Itisin connection with this eruptive material that the Thrall 
oil occurs. The fact that this eruptive action took place, and the similar- 
ity of the oil to that of the Woodbine, suggest the possibility that the oil 
may have originated in the Woodbine sands and reached its present 
location through rifts and fissures made by volcanic action in the firm 
sediments of the Eagle Ford and Austin. 

At present we have no direct evidence bearing on the duration of 
activity of these volcanoes, but there is nothing in the surroundings of 
the old necks, so far as known, to suggest that they were centers of erup- 
tion throughout any extended period. The Pilot Knob volcano, however, 
marks the beginning of a series of earth movements that continued at 
intervals well into the Pleistocene. The effects of the earliest known 
succeeding movement are found in the numerous Cretaceous domes and 
ridges of eastern Texas and Louisiana, which are, seemingly, of pre- 
Tertiary age, since the domes include beds of Webberville age and are 
surrounded unconformably by the sediments of the lower Eocene. 

A later movement caused the Sabine uplift, which involves not only 
Cretaceous beds but lower Eocene as well. 

In connection with the Jackson and Oligocene of eastern Texas, we 
find several extensive deposits of volcanic ash, which shows the existence 
of volcanoes or submarine fissure eruptions near enough to permit such 
accumulation; but it can hardly be supposed that these were derived from 
the known volcanoes of the Cretaceous. 

Eocene.—The deposits of Eocene age, in spite of their wide areal 
distribution in the Gulf Coastal Plain of Texas and Louisiana, have 
yielded comparatively small amounts of petroleum. 

No oil whatever is known in the Midway or Wilcox of the Lower 
Eocene and only two small pools have been found in the Marine beds 
which overlie them. At Oil Center, Nacogdoches County, a small body 
of oil of a lubricating grade was found, and another small amount of 
similar oil was found in these beds at Crowther in McMullen County, - 
some 300 miles southwest of the first. While oil indications may occur 
at other points, no workable deposits are known. 

The Yegua sub-stage of the Claiborne, however, has proved to be a 
very valuable gas horizon in the region between the Sabine and the Rio 
Grande; and we confidently expect that it will equal in productiveness 
some of the sands of the Cretaceous, or even those of the Carboniferous, 
when it shall have been properly exploited. 
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Beds of the Jackson and Oligocene, which followed these, are equally 
destitute of oil. 

Harris found a few Jackson fossils in two wells at Sour Lake and a 
few others were found in a well at Saratoga. The relations of these beds 
to those of the surrounding Neocene, however, show that their presence 
is due to folding or faulting; and it is probable that any oil they may carry 
is migratory, since the well at Saratoga penetrated the Jackson sediments 
for a hundred feet and found no indications of oil in them, but instead, 
a sand carrying a very large volume of sulphurous water of high tempera- 
ture. The only oil found in this well came from a series of blue shales, 

thin beds of marly limestones and sands, about 200 ft. above the top of 
_ the limestone carrying Jackson fossils. It may be remarked here that 
although a number of wells were drilled in the same vicinity to depths over 
200 ft. greater than the depth at which the Jackson limestone was found, 
these wells all ended in the same blue shaly clays and marly limestones 
without any appearance of this heavy fossiliferous limestone. At Sour 
Lake the same conditions exist. Jackson fossils were found in a well at 
the depth of about 1,500 ft., but no oil was found in it. Wells drilled to 
much greater depths than 1,500 ft. within the territory lying between 
Saratoga and Sour Lake do not show beds of the Jackson stage. 

The probabilities are, therefore, that while the conditions were favor- 
able for the formation and deposition of vast quantities of lignites and an 
‘abundance of other organic matter during the Eocene, the conditions for 
the formation or storage of petroleum were comparatively unfavorable. 

Neocene.—The oil of the Gulf Coast proper all occurs in sediments 
of Neocene age, often in or around domes, and frequently in connection 
with deposits of salt, gypsum, and sulphur. 

The Neocene section was first differentiated on the Nueces River in 
southwest Texas, where the basal sands and clays carrying, in their 
higher beds, fossils of Loup Fork or Upper Miocene age were called the 
Oakville. The sands overlying these, with Pliocene fossils of Blanco 
age, were called the Lapara, and succeeding these were the Lagarto 
clays and the Reynosa. Neither the structure nor the character of these 
Oakville or Lapara beds lends itself to the formation or retention of 
petroleum. In the south central extension of the country underlain by 
them several wells have been drilled completely through these deposits 
without showing any signs of either gas or oil. Taking them as a whole, 
they are non-bituminous and may be looked upon as dry. 

East of the Brazos this exact lithologic succession has not been found, 
and in east Texas the term Fleming clays has been used for a series of 
deposits which, as exposed on the surface, are of palustrine and fluviatile 
origin, and, as evidenced by the fossils collected from them, may represent 
the entire Neocene section below the Lafayette or Reynosa. 

The shore deposits of the Fleming, as shown in surface exposures, are 
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for the most part blue and greenish clays carrying great quantities of 
calcareous nodules, calcareous cemented sandstones, thin lenticular 
nodules of brownish to brownish yellow ferruginous sandstones, and oc- 
casional heavy deposits of the same material, and of arenaceous limestones. 
The vertebrate remains are mostly found in the blocks or large boulders, 
but sometimes appear in the clays. 

The seaward extensions of these deposits are very different from the 
shore deposits. Well records show below the sands, gravels and clays of 
the Lafayette: 

1. A series of brown shales or shaly clays with streaks of gumbo. 
These have a thickness of 300 to 500 ft. and possibly represent the Wood- 
ville. 

2. Thin to heavy bedded interstratified shales, sands, and gumbo, 
with shells of rock and some gypsum, underlain by massive beds of gumbo, 
blue and brown shale, gravel, and sand, probably representing the Burke- 
ville, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 

3. Interbedded shales, sands, limestones, and gumbos similar in 
character to those of the upper portion of the preceding series, but occa- 
sionally of more massive bedding. These probably represent the Nava- 
sota-Oakville Miocene horizon, and have a thickness of more than 1,000 
ft. Some portions of these beds, as shown by fossils found in them, are of 
marine origin, but the exact relations of the marine and palustrine de- 
posits have not been ascertained. 

These beds thicken considerably toward the coast and complete 
sections are only found in undisturbed areas. In the vicinity of domes or 
folds some portions, if not all, of these beds are usually lacking, such as 
may have been deposited having been removed by erosion. 

These beds are fossiliferous, but unfortunately the pieces of shell 
coming up in the drilling are usually very small and unidentifiable, al- 
though at some points fairly large pieces of small oysters are obtained. 
At Saratoga, however, shells are found in the shales at 1,200 ft. which are 
identical with those of Galveston Deep-Well Miocene at 2,400 ft.; and 
similar shells are also found in wells at Batson. 

The shore deposits of the Fleming carry a fair-sized fauna. In the 
region around Alexandria in Louisiana the fauna is altogether of brackish- 
water forms, but at Burkeville we have a mingling of brackish-water 
forms with vertebrates; and at Navasota, where the deposits are in a 
great measure calcareous clays and limestones, they carry vertebrate 
remains and rolled Cretaceous shells. Some of the deeper-water shales 
and clays carry the Burkeville brackish-water fauna, and it is found at 
Pine Prairie at a depth of 1,545 ft., at Anse la Butte at 1,550ft., at Edgerly 
at 3,000 ft., and at Terry at 3, 100 to 3,300 ft. 

Many Gi the invertebrates found at Burkeville and eastward are new, 
and there is little that is useful for exact determination of age. Dr. 
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Dall considered them Pliocene.? No other determinable invertebrates 
were found in the series. 

The vertebrates were studied by Dr. Matthew, who concluded that 
they embraced species from Middle and Upper Miocene and possibly 
Lower Pliocene. The older beds occurring in the Trinity and Brazos 
drainage carry vertebrates of Upper and Middle Miocene age, and, 
therefore, probably represent the Oakville of west Texas. Teeth of 
Protohippus or long-crowned Merychippus were found in the same beds 
with the Pliocene shells near the base of the section at Burkeville; and ~ 
it is possible that this portion of the beds is Pliocene and corresponds in 
age to the Lapara of west Texas, while the higher horizon at Woodville 
may represent the Lagarto, which it closely resembles lithologically. 

While the shore deposits of the Fleming beds are non-bituminous and 
no sign of either oil or gas has ever been found in them, the seaward 
extensions are bituminous to a considerable degree. Small pieces of 
lignite and asphaltic material have been reported from a widely extended 
series of wells. Shows of oil appear in these beds at various horizons 
and good wells have been obtained in them. Wells in the Saratoga 
field drilled to a depth of over 1,200 ft. obtained their oil from these 
shales, and the wells at Terry get their oil from the Burkeville horizon. 
The large producers along the eastern side of Humble and the western 
side of Sour Lake fields appear to obtain their supplies from sandy shales 
belonging to this series. 

The Lafayette, which closes the Pliocene in this area, shows in some 
wells a thickness of 500 ft. of sands, gumbos, and clays. They carry 
water in abundance, but no oil. 

Of the overlying Pleistocene deposits the Beaumont clay, of Port 
Hudson age, is most characteristic. These clays and sands are very 
variable in thickness. In places the Pliocene beds are found in low hills, 
surrounded but not covered by the clays, while in others the Beaumont 
clays show a thickness of 2,500 ft. and more, above these beds. 

The probabilities are, as stated, that all the oil of the Louisiana and 
Texas coastal belt is of Neocene age. It is separable into two classes, 
shale oil and dome oil. The first is regarded as indigenous to the beds 
in which it is found, and the second as migratory oil derived from it. 

The relations of these two classes of oil are particularly well shown in 
the Humble field. j 

The dome oil was first discovered, and the field brought in, in 1904. 
Development and comparative exhaustion were very rapid, the climax 
of production, 90,000 bbl. per day, being reached in June, 1905, after 
which it declined to 20,000 bbl. by December of the same year. The 


° Water Supply Paper No. 335, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 73 (1914). 
10 Dr. W. S. Matthew, in letter. 
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underground conditions were the same as those of other dome fields; the 
wells were comparatively shallow, being usually less than 1,400 ft., and 
the oil, like that of the other dome fields, was of 20 to 24 Bé gravity. 
The plug of underlying salt was found at 1,400 to 1,600 ft. over an ex- 
tensive area. 

As the production of this central pool declined, wells were sunk at 
various distances from it; and the Esperson wells, a mile south of the 
dome, found a pool of light oil in shales. Later, similar oil was found in 
shales north of the old field, and more recently large producers have been 
secured in the shales from 1 to 2 miles east. This oil has a gravity of 
over 30° Bé. 

As shown by the well records, these shales are found on the west, 
north, and eastern sides lying well up on the gypsum and other mound- 
forming material, but not surmounting the same. 

On the western side, a well about 114 miles northwest of the main 
portion of the field or dome was drilled to a depth of 3,015 ft., of which 
the last 1,000 ft. were gumbos, rock, and shales, with some sand and 
streaks of gypsum. These beds evidently belong to the series of shales, 
gumbos, and rocks we are now considering. At the depth of 2,200 ft., a 
small show of oil was found, and small quantities of gas were met with at 
various depths down to 2,800 ft. 

On the south side of the San Jacinto River and north of the original 
field, a number of wells have been drilled to depths varying from 2,700 
to 2,900 ft. These wells have been small and irregular producers, 
obtaining their supplies from what has been termed a broken sandy 
shale, or thin sands interstratified with thinly bedded or laminated 
shales. 

Along the eastern and southeastern sides of the Humble field wells 
have been drilled to depths exceeding 3,300 ft. In a well on the Steph- 
enson Survey the gumbo, rock, and shale beds appear to begin at about 
2,400 ft. These are the producing beds from which all the outlying wells 
on the north, northeast, east, and southeastern sides of the Humble field 
obtain their supplies. 

How close to the central portion of the Humble dome these shales 
approach is not known, but in the Crosbie well on Block 12 of the Land- 
slide the same shales occur at adepth of 1,500 ft. and in the Esperson wells 
on the Hermann tract in the Jones League at a depth of 1,650 ft. 

These shales appear to thin out toward the dome. Thus, in the 
deep wells on the southeastern and eastern sides they appear to have a 
thickness of at least 1,000 ft., while in the Esperson and Crosbie wells 
nearer the dome they have thinned to 700 ft., and disappear altogether 
in the Landslide or Cherry tracts before reaching the Echols ridge or 
mound proper. Along the north and western sides the same thinning 
and disappearance are found. 
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Similar conditions exist in the Sour Lake field, at Spindletop, and 
elsewhere. 

From the condition in which these shales lie and their relation to the 
mounds it is clear that the salt and gypsum and other beds forming the 
mound-making materials are much younger than the shales. Not only 
does the general tilting show this, but it may be observed that at many 
places the salt itself has been found intruding into the shales. This is the 
case at Anse la Butte, Vinton, South Dayton, and Hoskins Mound. 

The origin and manner of formation of the domes of east Texas with 
their great bodies of salt, gypsum, and sulphur have been the subject of 
much discussion, but without an entirely satisfactory explanation being 
reached.!4 

Whatever the causes back of them may be, they became operative 
in late Cretaceous time, were active in the Eocene, and again in the 
Neocene and Quaternary, as is proven by wells drilled in and around 
the domes of the different belts. From the evidence it appears quite 
certain that the Sun mounds near Waller and Damon’s Mound are 
post-Lafayette. 

The very variable thickness of the Port Hudson, as already noted, 
evidences the extremely irregular surface of the Pliocene deposits on 
which the Beaumont clays were laid down, a condition which is in great, 
contrast with the present level surface of this area. 

Possibly nothing could bring out the differential movements that 
have taken place in this coastal area since the Miocene deposition more 
clearly than the fact that while the Pliocene brackish-water fauna which 
occurs at Burkeville 150 ft. above sea level is found in abundance at 
Terry, 66 miles south, at a depth of from 3,000 to 4,000 ft., the marine 
Miocene fauna which occurs at Saratoga at a depth of 1,000 ft. is only 
2,400 ft. deep at Galveston, 74 miles south of it. 

It seems clear, therefore, that during the Neocene the coastal area of 
east Texas was subject to extensive oscillation, and it is probable that 
these movements rather than those of earlier date were directly connected 
with the formation of the domes and folds found here. 

The relation of the bodies of salt, gypsum, and sulphur of these domes 
to the surrounding sediments indicates that these masses have certainly 
penetrated 2,000 or 3,000 ft. of the sedimentary strata. The clays, sands, 
and limestones immediately adjacent to or overlying them are tilted at 
comparatively high angles for this region, the surrounding sedimentaries 
dip away from them at lower angles, and beds or sills of salt and gypsum 
extend from the main mass out into the surrounding beds. The great 
similarity existing between these occurrences with their bosses of salt 


11 A late paper on the subject which seems a step in advance of former ones is by 
E. G. Norton, Origin of the Louisiana and East Texas Salines, T’rans., li., p. 502, (1915). 
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and gypsum and those of the intrusive basalts of the Mexican field is well 
worthy of attention.’? 

The origin of the oil found in the coastal area has been wariotiels 
explained. Its possible derivation from beds of the Permian or Cretace- 
ous age has been suggested under the hypothesis that the oil reached its 
present horizon through faults formed in connection with the uplift of the 
domes. These fissures must have extended through the overlying 
Eocene and Neocene sediments for this to have been true. 

We have no evidence whatever of any Permian deposits southeast of 
the Lampasas geanticline nor of the continuation of the Woodbine as an 
oil horizon so far southward as the coast. 

The lowest horizon reached in any of the oil-pool wells is the Jackson, 
which shows no signs of oil. Below this there is, above the Woodbine, 
at least 2,000 ft. of Cretaceous and 2,000 ft. of Eocene strata. These are 
mostly uncompacted sediments with many water-bearing beds under a 
heavy head. Any fissure line which would makea passage for oil from the 
Woodbine to the upper sands would ‘be equally open to water from these 
various intermediate beds, and, judging from the results of similar 
conditions in well drilling, the water would soon drown the oil and close 
the fissure by caving. 

If such transmission of oil were possible we should find some evidence 
of it in the Caddo region (where such fractures also occur) in the presence 
of oil in various porous beds above the Woodbine, but this is far from true. 

“Such oil as is found above the Woodbine gives no suggestion of having 
migrated upward from these beds. 

Another strong presumption against the pre-Neocene derivation of 
the oil is that we know of no oil in the Eocene, and the oil of the Cretace- 
ous has a paraffin base, while all of the coastal oil has an asphalt base. 

The close association of the oil, gypsum, salt, and sulphur in some of 
the domes has naturally suggested the idea of a common origin or a close 
relationship in origin, and this has been widely discussed. Were this 
true, the oil should be found in connection with all such domes, and such 
is not the case. We have oil pools where there is no dome and where no 
salt has been found, and we have numerous domes and bodies of salt, 
gypsum, and sulphur without any accumulations of oil. 

A simpler solution by far, and one which seems fully justified by the 
facts, is that the oil of this area was formed in the usual manner, 
deposited in beds of Neocene age, and was collected into pools and con- 
centrated by the movements which may also have given rise to the domes. 
When the uplift which caused one of the domes was in the vicinity of one 
of these pools it captured a part or all of its oil, and where there was no 
pool near it the dome had no oil. 


12 Garfias: The Effect of Igneous Intrusions on the Accumulation of Oil in North- 
eastern Mexico, Journal of Geology, vol. xx, No. 7, p. 666 (Oct.-Nov., 1912). 
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Conclusion 


Possibly the greatest contrast between the occurrences of oil in Mexico 
and those in Texas and Louisiana is, that while the Mexican deposits so 
far as developed practically originated in a single horizon, the indigenous 
oils of Texas and Louisiana not only occur in great quantity at a similar 
horizon, but are found at many other horizons, both below and above, 
ranging from the Pennsylvanian to the Pliocene. 

The Mexican oil occurs in a field which has been subjected to the 
action of strong orogenic forces, the intrusive and extrusive material 
associated with the movements being basalt. 

The Texas and Louisiana fields embrace deposits in areas in which 
evidence of orogenic action is very slight, and in which no intrusive or 
eruptive materials are known, as in northwest Texas; those in which it has 
been greater, and in which the eruptive or intrusive materials are basalt, 
as in central Texas, and rock salt, as in western Louisiana; and finally of 
those which have been subjected to much greater movements, associated 
with which, as intrusive and protrusive materials, we find salt and gypsum. 
With these sulphur is connected, possibly as a secondary product. 

The Mexican oil pools are apparently of greater extent and the condi- 
tions surrounding the occurrence of oil in them are far more uniform than 
those of the coastal oil fields of Texas and Louisiana. Consequently, the 
questions arising in connection with the discovery and exploitation of the 
oil are much simpler and easier of solution. 

Taken as a whole, the Mexican field will probably show a greater 
aggregate area of oil pools, will furnish wells of greater volume and will be 
longer lived than the fields of Texas and Louisiana. 


DISscUSSION 


E. L. DeGoutyEr, Norman, Okla. (communication to the Sec- 
retary *).—Referring to Mr. Dumble’s description of the stratigraphy of 
‘eastern Mexico, I should like to question the classification of the Papa- 
gallos or Mendez shales as being of Cretaceous age and the so-called 
overlapping of the Papagallos or Mendez shales by the Alazan shales; 
the classification of the San Felipe series as Cretaceous, and the corre- 
lation of the San Felipe series with the San Juan limestones. 

Mr. Dumble apparently recognizes the continuity of the great shale 
formation by his use of the terms “ Papagallos’”’ and ‘‘Mendez,” as 
equivalent and interchangeable, since the Papagallos Hills in the State 
of Nuevo Leon and Mendez Station in Northern Vera Cruz, localities 
at which the shale formation outcrops, and from which the formation 
names are taken, are approximately 250 miles apart and on opposite sides 


* Received Oct. 18, 1915. 
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of the Tamaulipas barrier. The Papagallos shales (evidently referring 
here to the northern extension only) are said to be non-fossiliferous and 
no reason for their Cretaceous classification is given, though in a previous 
article!* they are classified as Cretaceous because at their northernmost 
outcrop they “have the same relation toward the overlying Tertiary 
that the Escondido (Cretaceous) has through its whole extent.” 

The Alazan fossil locality was found by me and the first collections 
from it were sent to Dr. Dall; about 17 species of marine invertebrates 
were recognized by him, the fauna noted as having a distinct Pacific 
tincture, and the age of the formation from which they came pronounced 
lower Eocene. The outcrop of the shale formation has been traced 
continuously from this point by me and my assistants into the Panuco 
River region where Eocene fossils are reported at a depth of 1,810 ft. 
in a well at Topila.‘4 From Topila the formation has been traced con- 
tinuously north to the Padilla-Jiminez region in Central Tamaulipas. 
Lithologically, the formation is fairly constant and though I am only 
generally acquainted with it north of the Padilla-Jiminez region, until 
definite evidence of the Cretaceous age of the Papagallos shale in its type 
localities, or of an overlap, is available, it seems to me more logical to 
consider the shale formation a single stratigraphic unit of Eocene age. 

Such fossil evidence as is known to me regarding the age of the San 
Felipe series is meager and not very exact. Fossils from a depth of 3,150 
ft. in Tamijuin well No. 3 were examined by Messrs. Hopkins and Belt 
and were said to have a decided Tertiary aspect. These fossils came from 
the San Felipe series as nearly as can be determined from the well log. 
Fossils from a depth of 2,900 ft. in Ganahl well No. 1, at the junction 
of the Moctezuma and Tamuin Rivers, were pronounced to be of Ter- 
tiary age by Dr. Hart. There is little doubt but that these fossils were 
from the San Felipe. On these classifications, the stratigraphic position 
of the formation, and lack of contrary evidence, I should classify the 
San Felipe as being of lower Eocene age. In addition to this evidence 
there are certain lithologic and stratigraphic features which have a bear- 
ing on such classification. The San Felipe series lies between the Cre- 
taceous limestones and the known Eocene shales in northern Vera Cruz. 
It resembles a transitional series, being composed of alternating impure 
limestones and shales, often sandy, the limestones predominating near 
the base of the formation and the shales increasing toward the top until 
the formation grades so gradually into the overlying Eocene shales that 
it is almost impossible to determine the exact contact between the two 
formations where they outcrop and, in my opinion, quite impossible to 
determine the contact accurately from a well log; but it is apparently 


13 Science, New Series, vol. xxxiii, No. 841, pp. 232 to 234 (Feb. 10, 1911). 
4B. T. Dumble: Science, New Series, vol. xxxv, No. 910, pp. 906 to 908 (July 7, 
1912), 
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separated from the underlying Cretaceous limestone by an unconformity. 
Basal conglomerates, containing pebbles of Cretaceous limestone, in 
the San Felipe have been reported from several points in southern Tamau- 
lipas and northern Vera Cruz and there is some evidence of the removal 
of the upper part of the Cretaceous limestones before the deposition of 
the San Felipe series in certain localities. 

The San Felipe series apparently overlaps the San Juan limestones 
in southern Tamaulipas and its equivalent in north-central Vera Cruz, 
the San Juan extending perhaps into the Panuco-Topila region. The 
San Juan is absent from the excellent Boca del Abra section between 
Valles and Las Palmas, San Luis Potosi, and in the Potrero del Llano— 
Juan Cassiana region; the San Felipe series rests directly upon the massive 
bedded Tamasopo limestone. 
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The Furbero Oil Field, Mexico 


BY E. DEGOLYER*, A. B.. NORMAN, OKLA. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tue Furbero oil field lies in the Gulf coastal plain of Mexico between 
the important ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz and about one-third of 
the distance between the two points from the latter (Lat. 20° 22’ N., 
97° 30’ W. Gren.). It is in the State of Vera Cruz, about 14 miles west by 
south of the village of Papantla in the canton of the same name, and is 
the most southern of the developed oil fields of the Tampico-Tuxpam 
region being a distance of 50 miles south by east from the Potrero del 
Llano field and 42 miles in the same direction from the Alamo field. The 
field has been developed by the Oil Fields of Mexico Co. and is in the 
midst of a large block of lands owned or leased by them. Communica- 
tion is through the port of Tuxpam with which it is connected by a narrow- 
gauge railway and 6-in. pipe line some 52 miles in length. 

This field is of more than ordinary interest since it represents a type 
of oil deposit hitherto unknown. So far as I am aware, no other com- 
mercially valuable deposit of oil is known to occur under conditions of 
accumulation similar to those found here. The igneous nature of the 
so-called ‘sand’ encountered in drilling was not recognized until a number 
of wells had been drilled; and it was not until recently that the geological 
relations of the sill or laccolith, which gives rise to the accumulation of 
oil, were known and the so-called ‘anticline’ was known to be, in part 
at least, the result of igneous intrusion. 

Geological surveys in this general region were made in 1900-1901 by 
W. H. Dalton and in 1907-1909 by P. C. A. Stewart, F. W. Moon, 
Leonard V. Dalton, and Dr. Max Muhlberg. More recent surveys have 
been made, however, under the direction of the author, by E. L. Ickes, 
B. C. Belt, B. Hartley, and Harve Loomis. Notes of the earlier examina- 
tions were not available with the exception of the report by Dr. Muhlberg 
who apparently first recognized the true nature of the Furbero intrusion: 
This paper is indebted to his work and that of the more recent surveys 
for much of the detail regarding stratigraphy and to Messrs. Percy 
Furber and Arthur C. Payne, President and General Manager of the Oil 
Fields of Mexico Co. for permission to publish, and for much of the in- 


*Chief Geologist, Cia. Mexicana El Aguila, S. A., Cuban Oil Co. 
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formation regarding the field. The detailed structure of the intrusion 
as herein set forth is the result of a study of the well logs and samples by 
the author. 


II. History anp DrvELOpMENT 


This general region, including Furbero, is one of the earliest known 
oil regions of Mexico. Indian tradition says that this part of the coast 
was settled during the seventh or eighth century; the Sabaneta topo- 
graphic basin, in which Furbero lies, being then known as Choloa. That 
the existence of oil seepages was probably known to the early inhabitants, 
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is indicated by the fact that the locality now known as Furbero was 
formerly called ‘‘Cougas” (later corrupted to ‘Cubas”), a Totonaco 
word, meaning a species of black wax or oil. Moreover, Spanish writers 
immediately following the conquest note ‘“‘chapapote”?! as among the 


1“Chapapote” is the term by which asphalt, petroleum residue, and even oil 
itself are known in Mexico at the present day. AE. is derived from the Aztec words 
“tzauc,”’ meaning paste or cement and popochili, meaning perfume and probably 
refers to two of the early uses of the material. Robelo, Cecilio G.: Diccionario de 


Seudoaztequismas, p. 536 (Cuernavaca, 1906). , 
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articles for sale in the great market of Mexico City. Old workings con- 
sisting of a shaft walled up with rock were found near one of the principal 
seepages by the earliest known white explorer. 

In 1868, a certain Dr. Autrey, who had been carrying on the practice 
of his profession at Papantla for several years, discovered the larger seep- 
ages, and the knowledge of their existence and location being made 
public, a company (the Cia. Explotadora de Petroleo del Golfo Mexicano) 
was formed at Mexico City in 1869, for the purpose of exploiting the 
deposits. Machinery was brought into the region and a 3-in. bore-hole 
was sunk to a depth of 125 ft. near one of the largest seepages. No pro- 
duction resulting, a tunnel was driven 50 ft. into the hill.near the old 
Indian workings, and a moderate supply of oil (reported as about 4 or 
5 bbl. per day) was secured. The project was soon abandoned, however, 
and about 1870 the properties, including abandoned machinery, were 
denounced by Autrey. One of the old stills was set up in Papantla and 
the crude oil was packed mule-back to that point where some 4,000 gal. 
of kerosene were refined and sold locally.? 

In 1883, the present mining law, vesting the ownership of petroleum 
rights in the ownership of the surface of the land, was enacted, and the 
property thus passed out of Autrey’s possession. In 1892, El Cougas 
and 2,500 hectares of land were leased to an American oilman, this being 
the first oil lease of record in Mexico. 

From 1895 to 1900, numerous leases were made in this general region, 
and in 1901 the Mexican Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Co., Ltd. was formed 
and took them over. This company was founded with English capital, 
among the interested persons being Cecil Rhodes of South African fame. 
During the years 1901 and 1902, drilling was actively carried on, 24 wells 
being drilled, two of which attained a depth greater than 1,500 ft. Opera- 
tions being unsuccessful from a commercial standpoint, the region was 
abandoned. In 1903, the Oil Fields of Mexico Co., the present owner of 
the Furbero field, was organized. Lands and leases over a great area 
were secured. Machinery was brought into the region via the Tecolutla 
River and wagon roads; and in 1904 drilling was commenced in earnest. 
In 1907, the first well ‘‘came in”; and in April, 1910, the pipe line and 
railroad to the port of Tuxpam having been completed, commercial 
deliveries of oil began. Since that time drilling and oil production have 
been almost continuous. Thirty-two wells have been drilled by this 
company in the genset region, 24 of them in the Furbero field proper. 


2 This early history is taken from a copy of a letter dated Mar. 2, 1892, from 
Adolpho Autrey, M. D., to John F. Dowling, City of Mexico. 
* Cuestiones Petroleras de Actualidad, Mexico, 1912; Lic. Edward Schuster, p. 1. 
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III. Torograruy 


The region in which the Furbero field occurs is topographically a 
great basin shut in on the north, west, and south by the great lava-capped 
mesas which lie at the foot of the central Mexican plateau (the remnants 
of a flow which once covered the entire region), and on the north and 
east by Tertiary hills. The major axis of this basin runs northwest and 
southeast and the drainage is controlled by two master streams: (1) The 
Cazones River, which emptying into the Gulf of Mexico about 40 miles 
northwest of Furbero, drains the northern part of the basin, including 
the Furbero field proper, through its tributary the Arroyo Coachepa and 
secondary streams; and (2) the Tecoluta River, which empties into the 
Gulf at a point 30 miles east of Furbero, draining the southern part of 
the basin. The water-sheds of these streams are separated by a very 
low divide. The Furbero field proper, as developed hitherto, has an area 
of little more than 100 acres. It lies in the northeastern part of the 
basin on the slope from the Tertiary hills to Arroyo Coachepa on the 
west. The most striking features of the immediate topography are the 
sharp: twin hills in the midst of the field, which resemble very much the 
small volcanic plugs or necks so commonly features of the topography of 
the oil regions north of the Tuxpam River. The general elevation is 
from 600 to 650 ft. above sea level. 


IV. GroLtoay 


This region is covered, for the most part, with dense tropical jungle 
and a mantle of soil resulting from centuries of vegetable decay; and as a 
consequence there are but few rock exposures of geological value. These 
are commonly found in the banks of creeks or arroyos. No exposures 
large enough to admit the measurement of detailed sections of the 
various formations are found. We are therefore forced to depend mainly 
upon the soil and topographic expression, verified by occasional exposures, 
in mapping the surface geology, and upon well records and general 
regional observations in studying the details of the various formations. 

In considering the Furbero field proper, we are directly concerned 
with the Tertiary marine sediments and the igneous rocks only; but a 
description of the Cretaceous limestones is here given for the purpose of 
defining the relation of the Furbero field to other fields of the region. 


1. Cretaceous 


Tamasopo Limestone.—The oldest known rocks of this general region 
consist of a series of limestones, known from their outcrop in the Tama- 
sopo Canyon, State of San Luis Potosi, as the Tamascpo limestone. This 
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formation consists of hard, gray, pure, compact, porcelain-like limestones 
bedded in layers less than a foot thick, and is characterized, in its upper 
part, by the occurrence of an abundance of black to dark gray and green 
chert nodules, interbedded with the limestones. Economically, the forma- 
tion is of greatest importance because of its oil-bearing horizons. The 
uppermost members of the limestone, which are massively bedded in the 
northern Vera Cruz and Valles regions, are somewhat porous and contain 
great solution caverns. These cavernous limestones are the reservoir 
rocks of highly productive fields of Potrero del Llano, Juan Casiano, 
Dos Bocas, Los Naranjos, and Alamo, which are characterized by im- 
mense and prolific gushers (daily capacity 50,000 to 100,000 bbl.). . The 
formation is generally regarded as the parent oil-bearing formation of 
northern Mexico, from which the oil at present found in other formations 
has come by migration. 

The main mass of the outcrop of the formation in this region is in the 


Sierra Madres, the front range of which passes points respectively 28 miles - 


west and 16 miles south of the Furbero field. The formation has not 
yet been encountered by wells drilled in this region, but it is very probable 
that the oil of this field originated in the Tamasopo and was forced upward 
by hydraulic and gas pressures, along a channel formed by the broken and 
metamorphosed zone of contact of igneous and sedimentary rocks, or 
through faults and fissures, to the reservoir from which it is now obtained. 

The thickness of the formation in this region is unknown, but probably 
is from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. The age of the formation is lower Cretaceous, 
evidently the equivalent of the Comanche of Texas. 


2. Tertiary Eocene 


San Felipe Beds——Overlying the Tamasopo limestone and resting 
unconformably(?) upon it, is a series of alternating, impure, thin-bedded 
limestones and gray, red, and green shales and marls known as the San 
Felipe beds. The entire formation is somewhat sandy and contains, 
locally, beds of tuff of variegated colors which contain decomposed mica 
and are finely porous. It is also reported to contain conglomerate 
though well records do not show such a rock. The economic importance 
of the formation in this region has not yet been determined. It has been 
encountered by two of the wells drilled and oil and gas have been produced 
from it, but not in great quantities. In the fields of the Panuco River 
valley near Tampico, it contains the oil-producing horizons. With the 
exception of one or two doubtful inliers, the outcrop of the formation in 
this region is confined to a narrow strip adjoining the outcrop of the Tam- 
asopo limestone in the mountain front. The thickness of the formation 
varies from 600 to 1,000 ft.; it is probably more nearly the latter in this 
region. The exact age of the formation is unknown but it is apparently 
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Tertiary if one may judge from the few fossils which have been secured 
from drill cuttings. If such is true, it is of lower Eocene age. The forma- 
tion grades imperceptibly into the overlying shales series, the limestones 
gradually becoming more argillaceous and impure and grading finally into 
hard shale and, in turn, into soft shale. It is doubtful if the upper 100 
to 200 ft. of the formation can be differentiated from the overlying shales 
in well logs. 

Mendez Shale-—Grading from the underlying San Felipe beds, is a 
thick series of gray to green shales, marls, and clays, containing rarely 
thin shaly sandstones and limestones and red shales, called the Mendez 
shale, because of its outcrop near Mendez station, just west of Tampico. 
Economically, it is generally of no importance; but in the Furbero field, 
part of its ordinarily impervious shales have been baked and metamor- 
phosed into a hard, brown to black, porous shale and it forms, together 
with the crystalline igneous rock, the oil-reservoir rock of the field. Appar- 
ently much of the metamorphism has been due to the action of ascending 
thermal waters associated with the igneous rock after its intrusion; for 
the pipe of metamorphosed shales which rises to the surface and outcrops 
in the twin hills in the central part of the field cannot have been the direct 
result of the heat of the igneous rock. The igneous rock of the intrusion 
has also undergone alteration since crystallization. 

This formation outcrops for the most part over the entire floor of the 
Sabaneta basin. It is the surface rock of the Furbero field proper, ex- 
tending from the Oligocene hills on the east to the lava flows at the foot 
of the hills of the Sierra Madre on the west. The thickness of this forma- 
tion at Furbero is approximately 4,000 ft. No fossils have been found 
in this region; but a collection made at Alazan some 50 miles to the north 
has been identified by Dr. Dall as lower Eocene. 


3. Tertiary: Oligocene 


Overlying the Mendez shales is a thick series of sandstones, shales, 
impure fossiliferous limestones and occasional conglomerates of Oligocene 
age. The various strata making up the formation are lenticular and 
grade laterally into each other. Near the front of the Sierra Madre occur 
beds of shale so thick that their outcrops are hardly distinguishable from 
those of the Mendez shales. The formation is not known to be of eco- 
nomic importance in this region. The local outcrop occurs over an area 
east of a N-S line just east of well No. 3. 


4, Igneous Rocks 


The igneous rocks of the region consist of basalts, dolerites, basalt- 
gabbros, and various products of volcanic activity, such as volcanic sands,. 
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ash, ete. The surface outcrops consist almost altogether of lava-capped 
mesas, the remnants left by the erosion of a great lava flow which once 
covered most of the region. Several big dikes are found near Reparo 
and many porphyritic basalt dikes cut the Oligocene rocks near Buena 
Vista. A patch of volcanic ash covers the surface near Palma Sola. 
The lava flows evidently originated at some point in the Sierra Madre, 
probably in the vicinity of Necaxa. The flow varies in thickness from 
a few feet to 500 ft., and it has a uniform inclination of several degrees 
to the northeast, an inclination due evidently to the topography of the 
pre-existing land surface. The nearest remnants of this flow to the Fur- 
. bero field are the lava-capped mesas of El Brinco, 6 miles to the north- 
west, Mecatepec, 9 miles north, and a mesa near Tecuantepec River, 12 
miles east of south. There are no evidences of deformation since these 
flows, which occurred after the deposition and folding of the entire series 
of marine sediments. 

Of greater interest and economic importance is the occurrence of a 
laccolith or extremely thick sill, the formation of which, together with 
associated phenomena, has given rise to the accumulation of oil known 
as the Furbero pool. This intrusion does not reach the surface. The 
only indication of its existence is the outcrop of metamorphosed shale 
already mentioned. It has been well explored, some 16 wells having 
been drilled into it, five other wells into the overlying metamorphosed 
shales, and six wells, encountering no evidence of intrusion, in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The intrusion evidently commenced in the form of a 
sill following closely the bedding planes, the sedimentary rocks having 
already been folded into an anticline. The intrusion thickened near the 
crest of the anticline, lifting the overlying beds and further accentuating 
the already existing fold. Small amounts of oil are produced from the 
igneous rock in several of the wells. As has been observed, the gabbro 
seems to have been greatly altered and is quite porous in certain localities. 
The greatest thickness of igneous rock shown by the drill is in well No. 7 
where 440 ft. were drilled through. A careful construction of the prob- 
able form of the intrusion, however, suggests a maximum thickness of 
from 600 to 650 ft. near wells 17 and 7. Minimum thicknesses of 193 ft. 
and 170 ft. have been encountered in wells 19 and 28 respectively, though 
the actual thickness of the intrusion is probably little more than 100 ft. 
at well 19; the greater apparent thickness being due to the fact that the 
intrusion is dipping steeply where encountered by the bore, which there- 
fore does not show a true section. The highest point reached by the 
intrusion, as shown by well records, is in well No. 17 where the top of the 
intrusion was reached at a depth of 1,490 ft. or 891 ft. below sea level. 
The lowest point yet reached is in well 25 at a depth of 2,665 ft. or 1,984 
ft. below sea level. The general form is indicated by the accompanying 
sections. Two sills of igneous rock separated by some 300 ft. of meta- 
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morphosed shale were passed through by well No. 13. The area known 
to be underlain by the igneous rock as determined by wells which have 
been drilled up to the present time (encountering either the igneous rock 
itself or the metamorphosed shale) is 26 acres; but the actual area under- 
lain is known to be greater than this, probably several times as large. 


5. Structure 


. The general structure of this region, as of the Gulf coastal plain for 
some distance northward, is that of an eastward-dipping monocline; the 
oldest rocks—the Cretaceous limestones—outcropping in the steeply 
folded and faulted ranges of the Sierra Madre and passing under the 
Tertiary rocks of the coastal plain, and the Tertiaries outcropping gen- 
erally in the order of their succession, the youngest beds fringing the 
coast. The beds of the monocline are gently folded, the complexity 
and steepness of the folding and faulting being greatest in the Sierra 
Madre, and decreasing with distance from it. Folding took place in 
Oligocene or post-Oligocene time and afterward the entire region was 
subject to igneous activity. As has-been noted, it was almost covered 
by an immense lava flow, the remnants of which cover hundreds of 
square miles at the present time. The sedimentary rocks were also in- 
truded to some degree; but the surface evidences of intrusion are not 
very extensive. 

The general structural strike of this entire region is northwest-south- 
east, the axes of the minor folds of the Tertiary rocks of the coastal plain 
being parallel to those of the steeply folded Cretaceous rocks of the Sierra 
Madre. One of these minor folds, the Furbero anticline, having been 
complicated by the intrusion of igneous rocks and the metamorphism of 
previously impervious beds, affords the structure in which the oil of the 
Furbero pool has accumulated. It may be held by some that the folding 
of the sedimentary rocks has been due to the intrusion. That they may 
have occurred contemporaneously is possible; but that the intrusion 
represents an incident of the more general igneous activity which took 
place in the Tampico-Tuxpam region after the folding of the sedimentary 
rocks, seems more probable. That the intrusion followed generally pre- 
existing structure seems probable. The major axis of the Furbero anti- 
cline and the major axis of the intrusion are the same and parallel to the 
axis of the other folds in the general region. The floor of the intrusion 
is of a shape generally anticlinal and is evidently influenced in form by 
conditions existing at the time of the intrusion. Had the strata been 
level when the igneous rock was intruded, one would have expected to 
find the laccolith with a flat floor, the arching of the beds being confined 
to those above the plane of intrusion. The dip of the upper surface of 
the laccolith, though in the same direction as that of the floor, is generally 
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steeper; but the exact effect of the intrusion on the position of the out- 
cropping strata cannot be determined because of scarcity of surface ex- 
posures. It seems probable that the intrusion ascended from below in 
the form of a dike, and encountering a bedding plane of little resistance 
which was dipping steeply (west flank, sections B and C) was diverted 
into that plane, and took the form of asill. The splitting of the intrusion 
(well 13) probably indicates the point of this change of form. 


V. Deraits or DEposIT 


As will be noted from the accompanying map, the laccolith has been 
intensively explored, several of the wells being only 80 to 100 ft. apart 
and most of them being within 200 ft. of other wells, so that several have 
been found to interfere with each other in actual exploitation. Wells 
more recently drilled in the exploration of the southern part of the lacco- 
lith have been located from 800 to 1,000 ft. apart. 

This field is structurally a somewhat complicated anticline, and the 
occurrence of oil may be classed as conforming to the structural theory; 
yet the determining factor in the accumulation of oil has been the pro- 
viding of pore space for a reservoir by the metamorphism, accompanying 
the igneous intrusion, of the under- and overlying shale, which were 
previously impervious. Of consequence also has been the subsequent 
alteration of both shales and igneous rock; but, as this was probably an 
indirect result of the igneous activity, it need not call for separate con- 
sideration. Normally, the unaltered sediments were probably quite 
similar to the unaltered shales into which they grade, both the altered 
and unaltered shales being of the Mendez formation, a series of blue and 
gray, medium-soft, fine-grained shales, more or less calcareous in places, 
and (when not metamorphosed) of fairly constant lithological character 
throughout. The metamorphosed shales seem to be of two general 
types: A fairly hard, black shale, differing but little from the unaltered 
gray shales into which it grades; and a hard, brown, porous, silicified 
shale, which usually occurs immediately above the igneous rock and 
grades into the black shales. The zone of metamorphosed shales en- 
velopes the igneous rock which it both overlies and underlies, and is dis- 
tinctly thicker over the intrusion than under it. Above the apex of the 
intrusion the metamorphosed zone continues in the form of a pipe or 
chimney to the surface, where its outcrop forms two sharp hills, resem- 
bling in contour the volcanic plugs of the region north of the Tuxpam 
River. This extension of the metamorphosed zone is probably due to 
ascending gases or thermal waters, and not directly to the heat of the 
intruded masses. As is seen on the sections, the upper metamorphosed 
zone including both the black and the brown shales, varies from 100 to 
500 ft., and the underlying zone from 50 to 150 ft., in thickness. 
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The igneous rock is a dolerite or gabbro which has undergone, in places, 
a somewhat extensive alteration. Drill cuttings of the rock consist for 
the most part of gray sand much resembling a true quartz sand. This 
sand, together with the position and structure of the igneous rock, which 
somewhat resembles that of a thick lens of folded sedimentary rock, was 
quite conducive to concealment of the true igneous nature of the intru- 
sion; and the geology was first interpreted as that of a simple fold in 
sedimentary rocks. Pieces of igneous rock several centimeters in diame- 
ter have been recovered from the cuttings. A sample from the intrusion 
penetrated by well No. 13 at 2,400 ft., has a porosity of 6 per cent., as 
determined by experiment. A sample from 1,835 ft. in well No. 16 is 
apparently a coarsely crystalline dolerite and is quite porous. A char- 
acteristic log of a well in this field as partly determined from well samples, 
is as follows: 


Furbero Well No. 11 | irr pep es 
Briel Gypzc aya (BUELACE) zrvetas ton Se ir ace T Nee Shere savasene a wi jo Sisusln oheliene iets 29 29 
Blue and gray shales with oily seams, between 400 and 900 ft. 

(nal GOR ec) seremetree ter reese: Tee tole sis ts Genieye oa) a sieye olele ave eee ac 1,221 1,250 
Black and brown shales of variable hardness (metamorphosed) 

with good shows of oil at 1,650 and 1,655 ft................. 415 1,665 
Gray sand (igneous crystalline; good show of oil at 1,650 ft. con- 

SEE EE TE SAN Oe ee ee eee 363 | 2,028 
Blackyshales metamorphose): 4. kccieyecia testi 6 oo cane's, ale oe Ss meet 122 2,150 
AG reyes alesn (UILAILOLO )aetentet an ae APs a suscog eT RR cel Tee x riG MS eco ns vk 200 2,350 
Small production of oil at the upper contact zone of igneous and 

sedimentary rocks. 


VI. OccURRENCE OF THE OIL 


The oil in this field occurs in commercial quantities both in the igneous 
and metamorphosed rocks.- Well No. 27, the largest well in the field, 
though it was already producing while in the upper metamorphosed 
shales, ‘‘came in” with an initial production of almost 1,000 bbl. per day 
upon being drilled 30 ft. into the igneous rocks. It has produced more 
than 200,000 bbl. of oil, most of which has apparently come from the 
igneous-rock reservoir. Well No. 28 also showed an initial production 
of 150 bbl. per day from a depth of 150 ft. into the igneous rock. Well 
No. 9 has produced approximately 150,000 bbl. from the upper meta- 
morphosed shales; and most of the production of the remaining wells 
has come from the metamorphosed shales, the zone of contact with the 
igneous rock being particularly productive. Salt water has been en- 
countered immediately under the oil in several of the wells. 
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As has been observed, the greatly varying porosity of the rock, rather 
than the structure, is believed to have been the determining factor in the 
accumulation of the oil of this deposit. The most productive wells of 
the field have been Nos. 9 and 27, and they lie to the east of the center of 
the area of greatest production. The crest of the laccolith or dome lies 
altogether outside the most productive area, though some oil has been 
encountered in every well drilled to a depth at which it might reasonably 
be expected. In my opinion, the intrusion would have been as effec- 
tive in any form which it might have assumed, provided that it did not 
outcrop. 

From a knowledge of this deposit and of the Mexican fields in general, 
I believe that the oil of this deposit originated in the Cretaceous lime- 
stone, and has been forced upward to its present position along the 
metamorphosed zone of contact of the sedimentary and igneous rocks. 
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The Mexican Oil Fields 


BY L. G. HUNTLEY, * PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


I. History or Oi DrvELOPMENT IN Mexico 


THE occurrence of oil or ‘tar’ in Mexico was mentioned as early as 
the seventeenth century by Friar Sagahun, who gives the Indian name 
“‘chapopote,” by which these asphalt seepages are still called. This 
asphalt was apparently used, as it has been used by primitive people in 
many parts of the world, in religious ceremonies and for medicinal pur- 
poses. ‘Travellers also report that the ruins in Yucatan and the pyramids 

_ in southern Mexico show traces of the use of ‘‘chapopote”’ as a building 
cement.? 

DeGolyer says that the first attempt to exploit oil or gas in Mexico 
in a commercial way is shown by the records of the Memoria de Fomento 
of 1865, when permission was granted to a Senor Ildefonso Lopez to 
exploit the deposits of petroliferous substances in the San Jose de las 
Rusias area in the State of Tamaulipas. Other concessions follow, and 
probably refer to surface seepages which occur in that district. This was 
several years after the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania. In 1868, 
a well 125 ft. deep was drilled by a company organized in Mexico City, 
in what is now known as the Furbero district, and a little oil was refined 
there. 

In 1873, residents of Tampico denounced seepages along the Tamesi 

River, and asphalt was mined near Tempoal in the Canton of Tantoyuca. 
No drilling was attempted. But between 1880 and 1883 several shallow 
wells were drilled for oil in Mexico, two of them being near the present 
Potrero de Llano field west of Tuxpam. The wells were drilled by a 
Boston company with Canadian rigs, and are said to have reached a depth 
of about 400 ft., while one is reported to have flowed. Several other 
abortive attempts were made to drill for oil between 1885 and the begin- 
ning of the present century, about which time the Mexican Petroleum & 
Liquid Fuel Co., Ltd., in which Cecil Rhodes was interested drilled 24 
wells unsuccessfully, several of them as deep as 1,500 ft., in the State 
of Vera Cruz. Also Messrs. Doheny and Canfield of California pur- 


* Johnson and Huntley, Consulting Oil Geologists. 
1De Golyer. Oil and Gas Journal, April 16, 1914. 
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chased land in the State of San Luis Potosi, and in May, 1901, the first 
successful well was struck in the present field of Ebano, 50 miles west of 
Tampico. Various shallow wells were drilled about this time in the 
States of Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, near Guadalupe, Chiapas, and 
Tabasco on the Isthmus of Tehauntepec; and several asphalt companies 
attempted to mine the surface deposits in the Cantons of Tuxpam and 
Ozuluama. 

In 1904, drilling was commenced by the Oil Fields of Mexico Co. 
(Pearson interest) at Furbero, and its first well was brought in success- 
fully. Pez No. 1, the first large well on the Ebano property, was also 
brought in during the same year, and has flowed continuously since. 
About 1907, drilling became more active, especially in the Cantons of 
Tuxpam and Ozuluama. It was started at San Diego by the Pennsylvania 
Oil Co., at Tumbadero by the Pearson interests, and at Juan Casiano and 
Tres Hermanos (La Pithaya) by the Huasteca Petroleum Co. A Mexican 
bank drilled four shallow wells near the Tampalache seepage, just north 
of the Panuco field. Operations were also commenced by Pittsburgh 
interests at Los Esteros, in the State of Tamaulipas. 

In 1908, the Pearson refinery at Minatitlan on the Isthmus of 
Tehauntepec commenced operations. In May of the same year San Diego 
No. 2, the discovery well of the Dos Bocas field, came in with a produc- 
tion of 2,500 bbl.-daily. On July 4, the famous San Diego No. 3 was 
brought in, caught fire immediately, and burned until extinguished by 
encroaching salt water. The Chijol field in the Ebano district and the 
Topila field were brought in during this year, which inaugurated impor- 
tant operations in the Mexican oil fields. 

The year 1910 saw the discovery well of the Panuco field (East Coast 
Oil Co. No. 401) drilled, and the first wells in the Tanguijo and San Pedro 
districts were put down in that year by the Pearson interest, the Mexican 
Eagle Petroleum Co. The Huasteca Petroleum Co. also brought in its 
No. 6 and No. 7 Juan Casiano, one with 14,000 bbl. and the other with 
28,000 bbl. daily production. About the time these came in, this company 
completed its 8-in. pipe line from that field to Tampico. The Mexican 
Eagle Co., having completed its pipe line from Furbero to Tuxpam, 
brought in, in December, 1910, the famous Potrero del Llano well, yielding 
about 100,000 bbl. daily. Drilling was by this time very active; and in 
1911 the first exportations of crude oil were made to the United States 
from Tampico. 

In July, 1912, the Government put a tax of 20 centavos per metric ton 
(1.1 ce. U. 8. gold per barrel) upon all oil produced in the Republic. The 
construction of a large fleet of tank steamers had already been com- 
menced by the Huasteca Petroleum Co. In 1913, the Penn-Mex Fuel Co., 
now a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, through the 
South Penn Oil Co., brought in two good wells in the Alamo field near 
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Potrero del Llano. The Chila-Salinas and the Topila field began to 
suffer severely from the invasion of salt water. The Mexican Eagle Co. 
brought in the discovery well in the Los Naranjos field in Amatlan, which 
has since broken its valve and proved to be a much larger producer than 
was estimated by flowing at the rate of 50,000 bbl. per day for a week. 
On December 1, the Government raised the production-tax to 75 centavos 
per ton ( approximately 4c. U.S. gold per barrel) besides increasing numer- 
ous duties affecting the petroleum industry. A bill was proposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies for the nationalization of the petroleum industry, 
but no decisive action was taken. 

During January, 1914, the Dutch Shell interest (La Corona Petroleum 
Co.) brought in its big well, which is estimated to have a capacity 
of 100,000 bbl. per day, in the Panuco field. During the spring of this 
year the activity of both the Federals and the Constitutionalists became 
very great in the vicinity of Tampico, culminating in a general exodus of 
the foreign employees of the oil companies in April, at the time of the 
Vera Cruz affair. Operations came to a standstill for a time, but the 
foreign employees gradually returned during the next two months, and re- 
stricted drilling was carried on by some of the larger companies, especially 
in the Panuco field. But continued guerrilla warfare, and the generally 
hostile attitude of all Mexican’factions, led to heavy demands upon all 
companies, so that affairs in the oil fields were by no means normal when 
the European war broke out in August. In addition to this, lightning set 
fire to the big Potrero del Llano No. 4 well, which was not entirely extin- 
guished until after the end of the year. During the latter part of the year 
hardly a string of tools was running. Gen. Carranza meanwhile appointed 
a commission to examine into the oil industry in Mexico and to make 
recommendations as to future methods of regulation. The conditions 
under which new work might be carried on under this decree were pro- . 
hibitory, and resulted in a complete shutting down of all work during the 
early part of 1915. However, the Carranza government later modified 
its attitude, and agreed to issue permits to companies making applica- 
tion, under which they could operate under certain restrictions, pending 
the result of the work of the commission. This remains the situation in 
June, 1915, and development work is being carried on under difficulties, 
with only about six rigs running. Oil shipments have not been inter- 
rupted, however. 


II. Propuction 


The following table shows the annual production of petroleum in 
the Mexican fields since 1904. Within the last three years, this has not 
represented the productive capacity, which was much greater. The com- 
pletion of additional transportation lines to seaboard, the building of 
more tank ships, and the passing of the over-production of high-grade 
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oil in the United States, together with the broadening market following 
the end of the European trouble, will see the production of the Mexican 

fields advance enormously. At present they are yielding only about 
70,000 bbl. per day; but the wells already drilled could produce 330,000 

bbl. per day. In fact, the latest figures on good authority make this 
capacity more than 500,000 bbl. 


PrRopuctTIon oF Ort IN MExico 


Year Barrels (42 gal.) Year Barrels (42 gal.) 
1904 200,000 1910 4,099,000 
1905 300,000 1911 13,655,488 
1906 500,000 1912 16,844,066 
1907 1,000,000 1913 24,574,500 
1908 3,481,000 1914 25,725,403 
1909 2,765,000 


During the latter part of 1914 there were 56 companies actually operat- 
ing in the Mexican fields. But some 200 companies had been organized 
and were engaged in the business in one way or another. Most of these 
were American companies, the exceptions being the Pearson interests 
(English), the Dutch-Shell interest (English and Dutch), and a number of 
Mexican companies particularly in the Panuco and Topila field. The 
principal shippers of petroleum were the Mexican Eagle Oil Co., Ltd. 
(Pearson); the Huasteca Petroleum Co. (Doheny); the Tampico Com- 
pany; the Mexican Gulf Oil Co. (Mellon); the East Coast Oil Co. 
(Southern Pacific Ry.); the Trans-continental Petroleum Co. (John Hays 
Hammond); La Corona Petroleum Co. (Dutch-Shell); the Panuco Valley 
Oilfields Corp., Ltd. (Simms & Bowser); and the Penn-Mex Fuel Co. 
(Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey). 

Not more than 50 wells were actually producing, and more than half 
of the oil produced came from about six of these. The rest were shut in, 
waiting a better market, or better transportation, or for other reasons 
more or less connected with business policy, which sometimes included the 
obtaining of additional territory or the clearing up of titles. 

The estimated total daily capacity of all wells in the Mexican fields 
of 330,000 bbl. may be divided among producing fields as follows, at the 
beginning of the present year: 


Barrels 
150,000 Panuco Northern district, 
4,000 Topila producing heavy oil, 
6,000 Ebano and Chijol from 10 to 14° Bé, 
65,000 Casiano and Los Naranjos Southern district, 
100,000 Potrero, Alazan, Alamo, Tanguijo, and >? producing oil from 
other points shipping from Tuxpam 18 to 27° Bé. 


Note.—The Huasteca Petroleum Co.’s production at Cerro Azul and Juan 
Felipe has not been included through lack of information; but it is claimed that these 
wells are capable of adding 175,000 bbl. a day to this estimate, making the total 
500,000 bbl. 
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While these figures indicate what might be expected of the Mexican 
fields if transportation and marketing facilities were to make it possible for 
all wells to be drawn upon to their full capacity, yet as a matter of fact, 
the year 1914 saw only an average of 70,000 bbl. per day of actual 
production distributed as follows: 


f 3 Barrels 
SICUTO) Vk ye 3 eer onan aha edtg aie eae ea 398,679 
SOAPOLIO LEY POLGS Yann sty! 1 eT See Oe NAY th: 18,830,359 
Panuco. aie ANB aAls ohh. eH. STAN E ARERR MIML GES ELE ae aa 5,058,970 
Chila-Salinas, Ebano, Chijol, etc.............0.000000. 1,108,995 
pL OIUCIIUCHOC Wei Mem emitie fe ce oe eg 328,500 
TLE es EEE iin 0h OE el aie a le 25,725,403 

This was consumed or stored as follows: 

: Barrels — 
(CHEE TN i OFS cuca ag Seu ae de Ee a we meter pee eee 20,674,357 
InGerNaKCOUusuIMp UO yer epeces eet. Sere aes re 1,172,898 
VGLINery.DlOductseerrre. Ae tae ee eee ad haan eee 2,000,000 
FLOPSEORAPOMMCS LEM Renan latte sista ae hat arene ola! 1,888,148 


The addition to stocks brought the total storage in Mexico at the be- 
ginning of the year to 15,127,834 bbl. as follows: Insteel storage, 9,658,258 
bbl.; in earthen storage 5,369,576 bbl. (including 508,690 bbl. unmer- 
chantable). 

Clearances from Mexican ports were distributed as follows during 
1914: 


Barrels 

BLO: ShepUmited States. out bg. 2 Ma) mort eigy: esr seeelthe «ok ers 15,476,727 
IMiexic Arig @ OAR WASE cd, = cesee rs Sai ok iteas hue ht- es casas coop tons saeveasiine ons 4,510,061 
OUCH MAINCL CQ MRE Rew taiger rh. cS rset Mave sarge. rept ae eee 195,138 
HE OLbien@Omuiilenty CHMEOPC)-ste.s > mci weyers a iro «eles, 25 356,205 
TomthowOmived mained OMI atach ere tents ate haan ae olin 69,780 
PROPEANAIM ALL a) Mae eR secre shoe echoes sla ath eae 46,446 
Mor Guba cep eeaceact a pcrces korobuiaiet * ete ae hea Nay chan sch Sie 20,000 

20,674,357 


It is not to be expected that most of the producing districts in the 
Mexican fields will decline in a manner similar to the sand pools of the 
United States. It has been proved that the estimated initial capacity 
in many wells would be equaled if not surpassed by actual performance if 
they were allowed to flow freely. In fact, wells such as the Juan Casiano 
No. 6 and No. 7 and Los Naranjos No. 1 and No. 4, and the Mexican 
Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 3 Zurita, all in different districts, increased their 
production after being allowed to flow, as shown below: 

Initial Production, USE OS Later, 


Barrels arrels 
Juan Casiano, No. 6........ 10,000 14,000 
Juan Casiano, No. 7........ 20,000 28,000 
Los Naranjos, No. 1........ 5,000 10,000 
Los Naranjos, No. 4........ 10,000 50,000 


Zurita, No. 3 (Panuco)..... 30,000 80,000 
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These cannot be considered exceptional cases, since so few of the large 
wells have ever been allowed to flow freely. Considering geological 
conditions, which will be discussed later, such behavior is to be expected. 
The oldest commercial wells in the Mexican fields (Pez No. 1 in the 
Ebano district, and Juan Casiano No.7) after producing since 1904 and 
1910 respectively, and from widely separated districts, have shown prac- 
tically no decrease in their flow since they were drilled in. The famous 
Potrero del Llano well, in the southern part of the field, has never pro- 
duced up to its capacity and is still yielding as much as ever. These last 
two wells have produced approximately 40,000,000 bbl. of oil each dur- 
ing their history, and show practically no signs of decline, so far as 
known. The same may be said of the oldest well in the Panuco field 
(East Coast No. 401), drilled in 1910. This is even more remarkable, 
since the area surrounding this well has been closely drilled. While a 
few of the smaller wells at Panuco showed a decline after being shut in 
for a time, yet this apparently did not indicate any exhaustion, for at 
the same time No. 3 Zurita increased its production, as indicated above. 

It must be said that producing conditions in Mexico differ funda- 
mentally from those in the United States, and that, by reason of these 
conditions there is no vital need on the part of producing companies 
to bring the oil to the surface as quickly as possible (as at Cushing), 
and hence relatively little necessity for large tankage—except at terminal 
stations for operating reasons. The Mexican oil production comes from 
about 20 different distinct groups of wells. In all except Panuco 
and Topila, one company usually controls a large acreage surround- 
ing its group of wells. Hence, each of these 20 districts represents 
a pool, or geological unit, in which only a few initial wells have been 
drilled. It is thus to the interest of each company to drill efficiently, and 
to keep wells shut in when there is no market or no transportation. There 
is usually no waste of oil or gas, except in the case of accidents, or in- 
ability to control a well. One of the few cases of waste happened re- 
cently, where a company struck a gas well south of the Topila field, which 
it is allowing to blow wide open, hoping it will show oil. This is almost 
the ideal condition advocated by some conservationists in this country— 
one company to each pool. 

There has been little decline of pressure as yet, even in the older 
pools; and wells such as the first ones at Ebano and Juan Casiano, pro: 
ducing since 1904 and 1910 respectively, are doing so at practically their 
original rates. In the latter case 40,000,000 bbl. of oil have been taken 
from the one well, with not more than 10 per cent. decline from its initial 
daily production. 
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Transportation.—Oil from the Ebano district is used largely as fuel 
by the Mexican railways, and considerable asphalt for paving also goes 
by rail. The Panuco oil all goes in barges to terminals near Tampico, and 
thence in tank ships to destination. The other fields all pipe their oil to 
seaboard either at Tuxpam or Tampico, where it is taken by tankers. 
There are at present 427 miles of pipe line in Mexico, mostly 8 in., some 
is 6 in. and smaller. About 50 miles additional are building or con- 
templated. The principal lines are as follows (see Fig. 1): 

East Coast Oil Co.; 8-in. line, Panuco-Ponce; about 13.65 miles com- 
pleted of a 24-mile line to Tampico. 

Mexican Eagle Co. (Pearson) ;8-in. line, Potrero del Llano to Tuxpam; 
8-in. line, Potrero del Llano to Tierra Amarilla, to Tanguijo, to Tamiahua, 
to San Sebastian, to San Diego, to Bustos, to Tampico; 8-in. Los Naranjos 
to San Diego. (An allied company has a 6-in. line from Furbero to 
Tuxpam.) 

Huasteca Petroleum Co. (Doheny); two 8-in. lines from Cerro Azul 
to Juan Casiano; three 8-in. lines from Juan Casiano to San Geronimo, 
to Esperanza, to Tankville, to Tampico; and a gas line from Juan Casiano 
to Tampico. 

Penn-Mex Fuel Co. (South Penn Oil Co.); 8-in. line from Alamo and 
Agua Nacida to Tuxpam; 4-in. water line paralleling above. 

Transportation is a serious difficulty in getting Mexican oil to the 
market. Present equipment could not possibly handle the full production 
of all wells hitherto drilled, which is variously estimated from 330,000 
to 500,000 bbl. per day. In 1913, the production of these wells was 
24,574,500 bbl. During 1914 none of the old wells declined in production, 
and 32 new wells came in, representing a possible new production of 196,- 
000 bbl. per day. During the same year a number of pipe lines were 
enlarged from 6 in. to 8 in., and at least one new field (Los Naranjos) 
was connected with the seaboard. Shipping facilities from the Panuco 
field were increased, and some new tankers went into service. In spite 
of all this new production and new equipment, the field yielded only 
25,725,403 bbl. of oil during 1914. At the present time not more than 50 
miles of additional pipe line are under construction or contemplated, and 
very few new tankers,* considering this great shut-in production. This 
indicates that companies are awaiting a better market before making a 
serious effort to get their product from wells already drilled to points of 
consumption. A field with a possible daily production of at least 330,000 
bbl., which meanwhile only produces 70,000 bbl. per day, and at the same 
time makes little effort to build new pipe lines and tankers, as indicated 
by present constructions under way, furnishes strong evidence of the 
effect of market conditions. 


*Since writing the above, the author is informed that one large company has 
contracted for the building of a large number of additional tank-ships. 
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It is to be assumed that development in Mexico will be relatively 
‘much slower than would be the case if these fields were located within the 
United States, for the following reasons: 

1. The great expense of operating keeps out all except financially strong 
companies which will not develop their territory so rapidly as to break 
the market, and, since they control large areas around their wells they 
can afford to suspend production, awaiting a better market, because they 
are not losing pressure or oil to their neighbors in the meantime. 

2. Political difficulties retard development. 

3. Government and State taxes, high operating and maintenance 
charges, as well as the cost of transportation by tank ships, add to the 
cost of the oil delivered to markets such as the United States. These 
expenses make it impossible to put oil into United States markets for 
less than 35 c. per barrel at Gulf Coast ports or approximately 50 ec. for 
Atlantic ports. The price for this oil cannot break below these costs for 
any except small lots, offered at times of a crisis in the field. This is 
particularly true, since the largest producers also control, either in 
Mexico or in the United States, their own pipe lines, tankers and refineries. 

It may be added that Mexican oil at those prices, plus a profit, must 
compete with Gulf Coast and California fuel oil, and Oklahoma residues. 
The fact that it cannot be brought to this country and sold at a price much 
below these domestic oils prevents its being diverted into as many new 
channels as usually open when the price breaks to a low point; hence the 
market will not expand so rapidly. In so far as transportation is a factor 
of this relatively high price for Mexican oil, it is the reason for this re- 
stricted market. And it must be admitted that transportation is thus 
indirectly the chief factor in keeping down production. 

The application of fuel oil to marine uses, and its extension for 

many purposes at seaboard points, especially in the East, is urged. 
The development of this market has been very backward, when the 
lower cost and greater efficiency over coal at most seaboard points are 
~ considered. Now that a sufficient supply is in sight for the future, it 
- will be to the advantage of one of the large producing and marketing 
companies in the Mexican field to develop the possibilities of the ex- 
tended use of fuel oil in various types of engines and boilers, in and 
around New York harbor, 
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III. Orrrations IN DETAIL 


The following was the approximate status of all operations in the 
Mexican fields during the spring of 1915: 


Mexican Eacte PetroteumM Company, Lrp. 


(Pearson interest) 


Daily 
Well No. Property Production Remarks 
Barrels 
1, 2,3 & 4...| Dos Bocas (Lease)} Small | Nos. 1, 2, & 3 were small producers. 
Camp abandoned] 200,000 No. 4came in at 200,000 bbl. a day 


Qe ile 0 16-66) eee: fo 


@ipiieleie 0 6.6 0 eye 


Segara) uM oe wile) # re 


Ora aCe Ms ey 


Ct Oe ttm 


Cu OR Oe eae et Po 


wh Bye.e, 6 0 “€. 816) 4 


ee  ? 


San Antonio de 


Tamihui (Lease) 


Potrero del Llano 


(Lease) 


8 0 ere 60 010.0 0 eelele 60 
ee 
ets Ne or We Nt a CT SC Tyr 
Ce  ? 
CC  ? 
ed 


(Lease) 


o loves )6 wis wie le, .0 dfel 615 


(Lease) 


o Oto lt baie 63.6 wee 6B 


0 Ore SO 6 8) sa ete e 6 ae 


eC eC ee ery 


Dry holes, all 


more than 


3,000 ft. deep 


ee 


Dry hole 


Cr 
ee 
© 0 e's).s se e840 se 


ey 


Cr eC ek ya a 


© 5 ei esh se 418 eee 
er ry 


and burned for 57 days, ruining the 
field; 1,824 ft. deep 


Wells about 2,000 ft. deep 


Shut in 
Shut in 
Gusher 
Shut down 
Abandoned 
Drilling 


Adjoining Potrero del Llano 


Abandoned 
Salt water 
Shut in 

Shut in 

Shut in 
Crooked hole 
Shut in 

Shut in 
Drilling 


South Field 


Salt water and small amount of oil 


Can produce; Shut in 


6,000 bbl. 
oil and 4,000 
salt water 


eee e sere eces 


Producing salt water and small 
amount of oil. 
Drilling or derricks 


Location 


_—_ Se 


Mexican Eacir Perroteum Company, Lrp. 
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(Pearson interest).—Continued 


S| = |e 
Daily 


Well No. 


Property 


Production 
Barrels 


Remarks 


cr cry 


eee ere ree eee 


a 


ed 


eile, «(6101p 8, 0/18) « © 20 


Ce 


Tanguijo (Lease) 


Naranjos (Lease 
and fee) 


See Pllelie ele)! ae sw ee 


San Marcos 
(Lease) 


is) eels! oes na iv ie 'e) al lat 6 16 se Ve! 


Tierra Blanca 
(Lease) 


epalle: & iyo deve (ole letersi) 2 <0 


$+ eee 0) ¥i-s| 6-8 (8 (else, wm ee 


ec 


South field 


Total production about 500 bbl. a day. Nos. 2, 5, 6, 


Ce ee ey 


CC ee rd 


elie) s)0, a) © le! Sines). © 


et alte! eWalie) ie 6b @) ece 


Ce ed 


BMencl @ s).0 ee 0. 'e0 ce 


Amatlan 20 gravity oil 


7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 15, 17, and 18 are 
shallow wells about 1,300 ft. deep. 
No. 20, 1,750 ft., 20 gravity oil, came 
in Mar. 11, 1914, located 3 miles 
from Nos. 1 to 19 inc. 


1,885 ft. deep 

Dry holes, about 2,300 ft. 

Flowed this amount for a week when 
gate valve broke 

Locations 


South field, 20 gravity 


Dry at about 2,800 ft. 
Shut in 


35 gravity oil 


Abandoned 
Shut in; 3,100 ft. deep 


Ce 


Dry holes at 4,100 ft. 
Drilling and derrick 


State San Luis Potosi 
Shut in; 45 gravity oil 
Drilling 


etee cee sees ne 


a Cy 


Se el eee ie © #6 p) 


Cs 


es 


Hvuastreca Petroteum Company (Doheny Interest) 


Juan Casiano 


(Fee and lease) 


eee we sere ee cece es 
e reF el aeltel sua! aie\,ist cites. jezie, 
Pe ee ee 
Cea Ue WRI i eI 
Pe 


ee a 


Chinampa, 19 gravity 


Shut in; 1,700 ft. 

Shut in; 1,700 ft. 

Abandoned 

Shut in; 2,363 ft. deep 

Has been flowing 5yr.; 2,112 ft. deep 
Drilling 


hy ) eae a 
f 4 
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Huasreca Petrotpum Company (Doneny IntTerEst).— (Continued) 
Well No. Property Pr Peep! Ae Remarks 
CEN ca nate Cerro Azul (fee)|............| South field 
ine en ere AMM Pete Me hs 8 ere |...........-| Reported 27 gravity oil 
NE AGO SAS AAR UCR SEA Coy veh PEST cee CRA Abandoned 
BHD INC Aa M. Eker gy: va Oa een wee Ts Shut in 
Juan. Helipe ties) mere ace South field 
LS gaa etal nian, tA Ae eRe 2 Pet eee Shut in 
LE ERA (ois Sr ese hs cay Five wells are reported completed on these two prop- 
erties, with a combined capacity of 175,000 bbl. 
daily. Pressures reported from 575 to 1,080 lb. for 
different wells 
ae thy BE ae Pithaya (fee)|............| Northwest of Casiano 
ide? eae Ste toRleay Shee: sil /S Tahki oa gia Abandoned 
Saat: Beate rh aa OOP ES Ang A elf ct SREY Mee fc Drilling 
Sn ace ee Juarez (sub-lease)}............| Adjoining Pithaya 
DRG wsccs, acs Ot ee Swe Anne Show in No. 1; Shut down 
Be asetien oie iahene Ebano field ...e.s-.....| Fifty miles west of Tampico 
GOedpvcrsasa ciel svscetsta cocoa sels SOR 8,000 All but 5 shut in; 11 gravity oil 
Prenn-Mex Furt Company (Souta Penn Orn Co.) 
10 eee Alamo Ranchi............| South of Tuxpam River 
(Lease) 
Fete aihal Aca | «cette ee Ae 2 OOO ee sit stow tact, eae pit ee ne Cee See 
ot eh aC ek Pha ar Sa 26,000 © Ghases\aney-codet oe be pn 
OCT dF. « «ail SpE we Ra eee at ee Drilling 
Seo ea ea Agua oN arc lidieiitenmne ass South of Tuxpam River 
(Lease) 
PRemeege tytn | als 3» ccsce steak ong ahe des PLOW sree a et oe Meche ah SA Kiet erste chee 
a ee a STAAL oS win & auhvyds prt tdbed ey dae eee Abandoned 2,700 ft. 
A SS Tie Nha Aer al RE RRO fy el Beetle, oon ey DNS Drilling : 
MeN awa, 2 2 $05 > Ges) Y COO ee Derrick 
he ere eee S Tamatoca (Lease)|............| Near Potrero del Llano............ 
1b escenario Sea Pence Perret cae Pc Sih Drilling at 2,950 ft. last year 
Pe) reir Mio Las Canas (Lease)............| South of Tuxpam River 
Lian Rte Ate eer eee « eth: Drilling at 3,000 ft. 


Molino (Lease) 


Pe ete pte vee ee S| 


Ce ee SS 


a’ Ue, (0! 80 fe) ae" Ola, Sid Se aS ons 10 Wy eal aliet eins alee 


Derrick 
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INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM Company (Jon Hays Hammonp INTERESTS) 


a ee ee ee) 


Well No. Property Pr aly, an Remarks 
Benet Wish osehaes Tinaja Ranch............| South of Amatlan 
LY SARA SEG A a ae nk ey Bere oer RR Mae Dry holes 
‘ecg here a ee Same arco selena. Near Tanguijo, shut down at 3,200 ft. 
PRE Sci ONGe Cs Noel RMR eC RS MT aa Derrick 


Mexican Hastern Orn Company 
San Diego 
Ranch (Near Dos 


Bocas) | : 
NOG TEES Ge lol octet Rae Oe on ee Abandoned at 2,785 ft. 


WHS eke, ere. e 15 si< 


ELectra O11 Company 


ec Rear RAITC OMA) SL HOM Ete ries Pes ke AI) dec eek Pohctad cash aod As Patan ee eae 
(East of Casiano) 


1 bes acu ah Soar Syd Raha cRe Nae er ae a Show oil | Drilling 


Mexican Premier Or Company (SPELLACY) 


58 Cee Soledacmmeys me heli epee Chae tse beas rt ict icra ie -aiareact sake a serene 
(north of Cuecil- 
los) 
Pee emer PA er Cede GUNA «5, esc |iauoie cs seat Shut down at 2,350 ft. 
Himateo Pretroteum Co. (M. A. SPELLACY ET AL) 
Se eee La Calle i PEE od, men ee Or a ee ae ee ae ren, 
1 ES aR erect Ieee ie ate i ae ea pete Rigging up 


Cortez Om Company (AmerIcAN Topacco Co. INTERESTS) 
(Now the Port Lobos Petroleum Co.) 


Empalizada Shut down at 2,700 ft. 
(Tepetate) (north Shut in. Casing trouble 


of Casiano) 
Sandoval (Offsetting No. 4 Tepetate) 
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- GALEY ET AL . 
Daily Remarks 
Well No. Property Production : 
die Soke aaa San Diego de la 
Mar ir eve sve micateraar- ohaneurer te In Chinampa 
1 Eee COT eerste cicada ae vc Shut down at 2,100 ft. 
SranparpD Om Company oF MeExico 
eaten eae cee El ‘Gallo Ranchi; vs<0% 2. Sae|ic ce eee fe oe alecrare oie ote oe oietnra een 
(Lease) 
Medcstirta ee alles a ew MOE e oe ae all ee Ieee Abandoned at 2,727 ft. 
Mexican Fur. O11 Company 
tn eee nina tac Caracol Ranchj............| West of Tampico 
(11 to 12 gravity 
oil) 
1 Se are PRMD MRR I OE G45. ous Goce ee Abandoned, shallow 
De Bo Solin wale alate svegantneeenels 350 Shut in, shallow 
A DLO Oss wind Naatasenotl slowaie Gitte, oacallls oneleren cata tee Shut down 
SSN eee ccs oiheet sravely cesses ebaeaers 175 Flowing, 770 ft. deep 
Tampico Fruir ComMPpANy 
ah Fg Aer Caracol Ranch|............| Fifteen miles up the Panuco River 
Lips pie tosabsoia.a soll nie lata rate erate 2 Shut in 2,910 ft. 
Tampico Orn Co., Lrp. 
Biiaisiys oa cas Chila Ranchl............| Near Caracol; 12 Gravit; 
MRSA iss Rullcsece eee ene otere atte 205 Flowing 
OMe eh tartare terete ee 50 Shut in 
tu D Oe eS Salinas Ranchl......,.....| 16 gravity oil 
Dien ere Mags Sires Ws ects e CRS 100 Sanded up; 1,603 ft. 
PU reMersrete esta eYollle. o's: «2's eiaie ar edcral t Spa Ce ue nines Gi Drilling 
Dos Banperas O1n & Gas Co. 
Less ile w. pact Dos Banderas| Small _ pro-| Shut down; 3,480 ft. deep 
lease (Nearj| duction 
Tampico) 
Smits Orn Co. 
Nos lo anes Caracol lease 


‘Drilling at 1,925 ft. 


SS a! 
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Topila Field 
Wells, Wells, Estimated 
peo Completa | Pzllg’and |, Drs ch | "ion 
Mexican Fuel Co. (Pierce Oil Corp.) 4 1 1 750 
East Coast Oil Co. (Southern Pacific 
ICTs) Ne here rahachsccte aia oe 3 3 1 100 
MOexicamiO1ls COs x-men semen dese 1 lipeseee ADs ST, 5 eae 2,000 
American Fuel Oil Co............. aU aaisaga erste a vieh cera ysl cena ee OO 5,000 
La Corona (Dutch Shell).......... 2 1 1 130 
Mexican Gulf Oil Co. (Mellon 
ANIGOLESLS) > qa7eak oorcta cous RUSE we We Seed, Soret La sae 
Tampico Panuco Oil fields......... 1 2 LEAS See 
Topila Petroleum Co. (Spellacy)... 5 Re Os ea cee ee 8 iL FYRIMIGRS corer 
Penn-Mex Fuel Co. (South Penn) Deny alles. ects. eee 1, ch PR Se 
Scottish Mexican Oil Co........... Deaier incre ane cattery PU ee ee Md 
MeiG SAndersonaceocce'e cos hse ss DN Bb Wl tes eras oa PN RRNA ee 52 
Wee IMU Keno. acts enve sks esx He Metre Gx. SRE ose, AIS 20 
R. L. Brooks (Producers Oil Co.) a Ee RN a ee cae ae ea eh 450 
Cia. Petrolera de Monterey ....... 1 Pie eae ee gree 105 
Mexican Associated Oil Co......... de aR ion. ec, ott LW Stine 
L Les a: AWARE SOE, Uae eon cae 


Cia. Explotadora de Topila ....... 


tale . > Bas 
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Panuco Field. | 
Estimated 
Company Wells, Wells, Drilling a ae ar 
Completed and Locations | 4p andoned Spee 
Vera Cruz Mexican Oil Syndicate, 
ibd creer ain © esta cette 5 1 SR | 10,000 
International Petroleum Co........ | 4 4 2 800 
Transcontinental Petroleum Co..... 1 1 800 
Gulf Coast: Corpiecans stata ciiteier 3 g Raed Eecse ccee 100 
Mexican Development Co......... i eee ee ares Le iCs vee 
La Corona Petroleum Co.......... 4 2 | 1 | 100,600 
Freeport and Mex. Fuel Oil Corpor- | 
BULONR ER. oa Rosie os See ae 5 4 1 31,500 
National Oil'Covcee- scene mee eee 9 73 ) 1 21,000 
Mexican National Oil Co.......... 2 2 | De Ge ote eee 
Tampascas Oil Co...............- 2 1 psc ® 350 
Penn-Nlex- Fuel! Coma. nica cris: 1 1 JOE. Fee, 25 
Piedras Development Co.......... 1.) sR iatteade esses 25 
Cia. ¢Peétrolera Las Brujas 3.3.2. <.s% | 3 -1seste soph es Ved A tea wr eeadaden gine) ee 
Producers Oil Co. of Tex.......... 2.2 i> Sas Abeaidoraceae hake hones 6,500 
Gia aPetrolifers, S..A:2o5.cos le ie ee eas 2 ct) act tity les eae 
English Oil Co. of N. Y........... 1 3 Livacilt.: pao 
Cia. Petroleo Mexicana........... 1 1 el ee eee <> 
Excelsior-Panuco Oil Co........... Dale Ur eictrieaee a tha pilesha oe 1,000 
Mexican Gulf Oil Co.............. 4 1 | 1 12,000 
Scottish Mexican Pet. Co.......... pF So Aen ft ge sind 250 
Vie As DDCMACY rc st tine aia iach acaeen 1 Vo en eee {ayo ajsen Erg 1,000 
Bast) Coast: Oil 'Comenn ct on ets 7 se pei fy Senet oa! 8,000 
Mexican Development Corse) ne tia ahd lac Ris aicsccllete ais ote Bee Siskel a oceeeonaea tees cramer 
al Ver Oil. Cocntiseer eee Lit Pear! a ra enna 1 1,500 
WVACCOTIAT OU WO. en, suai aie eee valet ete 3 L0) slanedsat sieekees Oe 
PLOvaduravOu Concourse ares US TOR eerste 1 ah deadocige he aot 
SLi ASLOOKB ag rele brehce conver akan eee tee ee 1: ae ietduteeaialiaet. Role ee 
Cia. Petroleo Maritima,: o4:0hoksasls's sable ot eet ere eres re resents Shes, 4 
La Bonanza Pet. Co............... 1 i he A RB EO 200 
News banADnzs Oil.Co; +5... saamenriehs aes Vise ys Nid, Sitcn al tee pee 
Cia. Abastecedora de Petroleo y 
RE els Aes ce hs kesh bo ad pe ROME aE | RR RES, Cee, Ok gee 
SVS TITCCS ES LATICO uy ack Sassioks hanes en CEL ee ona 1 AN crates causes eee p 
Cia. Petroleo Mexicana La Nacional|........... oS eas Sees hee ae 
Cia. Petroleo Los Perforadores.....|........... Li Shs ake eee 
Ciapindio de Petroleo 32... ee. ecul arene ae b RETIN (rents ance ye ps A ot Ee 
Los Dos Estrellas Oil Co...........|..........- T tas alt eget Oe 
Cia. Petroleo La Oxaquena......../........... | Nee rr aa cone |e me eee 
Cia. Petroleo Panuco-Maugaubes..|........... Jerr PRC RS Ieee oe 
George Harmon.................. LF rt Oe 4 Rare 80,000 
Alamo Oil Consens ot o/c ook cee ee ee ee Der philtntioksti ees a ee 4: 
Cia. Hispania-Mexicana...........Jaccesessnes Lo Wiletlenit cise ae ee 
Panneo-Topila Pets Co... os. .% sialece as Come 1-9, pacoud rn eae nee 
El Vado Petroleum, Cor... . 6. vasa au ne ee ra (AA See yj Pa a 
Panuco Valley Oil Fields Ltd........ 1) jettbapue dls ois oem aia 2,000 
Pan-American Oil Comece. ..: casa sec een ee be Orta cd eel eee ee 
Benix ‘Oil Continence «cis evel ane eee eet Araceae) oo ero aae 
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Summarizing the above, we find that there were in the Mexican fields 
during the spring of 1915, 53 wells producing, 111 shut in, and 40 
abandoned, while the number of wells drilling, shut down or simply 
located, was 105. 


1. Markets 


All oil exported from Mexico goes by tank ships. During normal 
times most of the Mexican railroads are equipped for oil burning, and 
obtain their fuel from the Ebano field, or from the several refineries at 
Tampico or Miniatitlan after it has been ‘‘topped.”’ By far the greater 
proportion of all Mexican oil which is exported goes to United States 
ports, where it is “topped” and the residue is sold as fuel or for paving 
purposes. During 1914, shipments of Mexican oil were as follows: 


Destination Barrels (42 Gal.) 
ITT EeC cS LALCS Weeett cok focsuivoncnakcs Seo cn ston 15,476,727 
Wexican @.oast wise: s,s. ess «pee oe piesa 4,510,061 
DOM MPATMOTICA team = ari demseanurs simacetchaecss 195,138 
Contimental Hurope ao.-h «2.06 an duetaeee ean 365,205 
(WERT Ref0 BM SGN AY 0 Kay egos aon ee RII AL ict oe 2 a 67,780 
JPL W IACMR Benn ety Cone a een eI Ee Te 46,446 
Car Ook go ne ee ieee ame eth De ad 20,000 

TLotaliclearances. «...cewewkea oen see) + 20674357, 


Refineries—There are in Mexico the following refineries which 
supply the domestic market with refined oils: - 


Daily Capacity, 
arrels 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey at Tampico... 4,000 
IWisiGens= PLOT OC meee ters it lrahite » i wie niavotene x20 3 Small 
Pearson (Mex. Eagle) (Eventually 25,000), 

PAM PICO ioysiee eras Se eC has ele hol ea 12,500 
Pearson (Mex. Eagle) at Minatitlan........... 15,000 to 25,000 
Huasteca Pet. Co. at Tampico.....:......... 10,000 


Huasteca Pet. Co. at Ebano Asphalt Plant.... = 3 ...... 


2. Quality 


The oil produced in these fields is divided roughly as to quality 
into two classes—one heavy gravity, running from 10 to 14° Bé (0.993 | 
to 0.973 sp. gr.); and one relatively lighter, running from 18 to 22° Bé 
(0.947 to 0.922 sp. gr.). A small quantity of very light crude oil, of 30 

to 40° Bé. (0.840 sp. gr.), has been discovered, but no promising de- 
velopments of it are assured. 

The distillation analysis of this oil yields the following per centage of 


refined-oil products, compared with Illinois and Oklahoma crude oil: 
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Yields of Finished Yields of Finished 
Products from Products from 
Mexican Crude . Illinois and Oklahoma 
Gravity 25° Bé Crude, Process No. 3, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Benwine score sorrel eras Sere 7.14 21.00 
Wiel s DUrnin gg Oll wrecerts rn creme ee 21.42 18.38 
Casall’. atime ci tear tae ae eke 21.42 28.81 
Neutral Distillate for Red and Miscel- 
laneous Lubricating Oil............. pba! 7.68 
IASDNAIE.. scersusare ciebebeier: cies caetecansl tare ketene 32.16 ; 17 .62 
Process Oss sc cae ee ein Moe ets 6.15 6.51 
100.00 100.00 


And the following analyses of characteristic components and heat 
value are reported by Messrs. Dow & Smith, Chemical Engineers, New 
York City: 


REPORT OF ANALYSIS NO. 6804, JunE 11, 1912. 


Specificigravity at 60°F: . vs cnn < Sw a eo 0 ne 0.9115 
Hquivalerit towers: Lesh. ckpar peel ee eae tracert ee eae ae 23 .8°Bé 
Flash; "N.vYe State open’ tester.<. 2c... . +0. ae eee 427 F, 
Flash\.N; ¥,. Stateclosed: testers... -.ncecs- 2 seen eee 65° F. 
Wire test: Aen e006 5 sse Ok see Ee ee Eee ae ee 120° F 
Boiling point (distillation begins)..................s0...+-. 175° F. 
WAbeR Rie rahrorats do cic: 5 drones ale eh aeag ares tera, We eieeteaen eae RC Trace 
Visscher at 32° F. (Engler Ist 50 c.c.), sec. . 5. cs. anew sees 1,980 
Viscosity-at 72° F. (Engler Ist c.c.), sec............-..00--e. 298 
Loss on heating 20 g. 5 hr. at 325° F., per cent.............. 26.8 
Hixedcarbon, per Cent.cctsgecepet ci ieh piece Racisirete 1.23 
Paraffine scale, per cent......... Votes Marae orate et conten cect ete teehee 2.25 
“Asphalt Contents” 50 pen. (slow evaporation 32 hr. in air 

bath‘at's00 to'400°. F'.), percents candies cna ween ee 59.5 
“Asphalt Contents’ 50 pen.(quick evaporation by burning), 

per cent...... SP ane ao et Thiet ur to ORNS A 52.0 
Bag sgiie Se oe a e's cde Oe ale OR etre Geena eter meee 18,493 

Ultimate Analysis 
Per Cent 
Or oo a RIP ee ei ee a v8 ea! A yell. on. 82.83 
ELS GRO DOR iets: 3). Whar 0S anata dO eIe Shee eRe tac ee 12.19 
Oxygen'(by difference) (3.7). . anteater 0.43 
INTERORON teh! vn oc cv cop aipicireetec nates it eR ay ate Reet eee 1.72 
BAROLO hb nin sus sta ahcpeee Rr and eee ae ae Sih gS ae 2.83 
REPORT OF ANALYSIS, NO. 7288—CRUDE MEXICAN OIL 

Specific pravity. nt GOO Wy wet: 2'i.o Abinmehein ssa ies ania 0.985 
RAV RICE GOO sg 0 «0 + 2-0 2 0 oy CR URUiD 9 oe Rais ae eae iol Sele BG 
Plas (GlOSeAAOBLCL) . ... ... c's sessed nsf ooe ee oR eee 15% Fe 
Fire testi to tiace - - . «5 «a csetergaas Oo rege oe eee een ae 225° F. 
Sulphurjpercent:::.: +s. la aee tee mee ficthy RAZA Ree 4.20 


Scale paraffine; per cent; «.. i, iis'-[.<4 lety heise stay eee 0.518 


2s eden 
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Calorie Valine... nes Se Ree ties S. . 18,227 B.t.u. 
Wiseaatiy eG. arena ge, Wor, ho: dence ys su os Too thick to take 
PyameCstn sab ROU cP a ne at c'en os 5 Sauce Too thick to take 
Viscosity at 212° F. (200 c.c. Engler Viscometer).. . 615 sec. 
WIOWSrGACILyadtaes qe meee ee eee ee 150° F. 
Fractional Distillation 

Per Cent. Products, 
1st drop, 140° F. 
TEOCCO LOU 2 ae in ceere ete Shae eee oe 4 naphtha distillate 
DU ZOPOLO ms, Lukpeet.. ean sae creed tara ns 20 burning oil distillate 
D425 to. G00 RB eae wee. Gale anal 10 cracking commenced 
GOOEOLG ZO Fe erty cdetek avs Spee ce te PA cere 15 cracking continued 
Residue and loss.............. oe ho eee 50 cracking badly, tem- 


perature fell to 605° F. 


Penetration at 77° F. of residue from fractional distillation......... 60 


Asphalt Contents by Evaporation 


TOOMpenctration ates ic. Es pDET COND... cane, “eyslaeiai> ach) crpevele “fSierons 70.1 
PUGH VaOMCLbOn CI acer tei: eae a i aieanis he iat apamitee oppo Ses 100.0 
DHOMPENECEATLODEA Glilare Migs DELL CEM s cuaeyaye chlo cpevsien che corets (sy -48s celeini one 65.7 
DUE TU Tiy BOL CULL LO; CM ase. Ais. cpeet ay eyehcieteiarn bya © Sinsosaiereiayheeyd bens 100.0 


The following are analyses of the Huasteca oil: 


Hvasteca O11, 


CaAsIANO FIELD, WELL No. 7, 


SAMPLE I 
Gravity lO Ae BOW eee soiree sacte PISS eS ear ees Pour, 0 
ERS TINS Owe Brestereaetartteecte ete etn ores oc Rares oof B.S., 3 per cent. 
Viscosity 450 BOM sods crit. slew! were. B.t.u. per pound, 19,124 


Fractional Distillation 


Temperature Per Cent. eee es 
Overirom. 259 tois85> Wises Se 10 58.7 
Over fromr385 £64932 Wigs..k.0 cases e is 10 ile 
OvertromesosatOuoO0 ca Leecrhcesatae <i) set onue 1 45.9 

Total 

MISTI ALES en ie cm Sukie ene ert 21 . DL.o » 

RGcIUCMaae coe eee teenie et ie 78 13.5; pour, 40 

HOSS AE ee ter tel ttle ste h " 1 

100 
Sampte II f 

Gravity 1Gise TSC % cone ogi sunihls <aned </19 iri > 0 Pour, 0 
Fae, OO ccc ceil atyele gates we vale s fa md oe okagud B.S., 2 per cent. 


Viscosity, 500 B.O. T...... 20.00 ee eee eee ee B.t.u., per pound, 19,160 
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Fractional Distillation 
Gravity, 


Temperature Per Cent. Degrees Baumé 
Over fron: 244:to 400 Bie ee ieee 10.0 57.8 
Overtrom 400 ito 493° rs cone ct se ace eee 10.0 arene 
Overirom 493 to 500° (hee a ents eee 0.6 45.1 
Total: 

Distillates. +. set cones ae eee ee 20.6 50.8 

ReSIGUG fi hoeaen We are eas Ree 78.5 13.4 

LOS detect naee hh © lear eevee oS 0.9 

100.00 


3. Costs and Prices 


The cost of production of oil (of about 12° Bé.) at Panuco at present 
is about as follows: 
Cost per Barrel of 42 Gal. 
Bar dues (*50c. Mex. per Metric ton or 6.6 bbl. + av.) 3.8 
Production tax (30c. U.S. per Metric ton).......... 4.5 
One-tenth Royalty (based on an arbitrary value of 


50e..U: Si per. barrel) sa. 2setereee ee oe eee eee 5.0 
Transportation by barge, Panuco to Tampico...... 6.0 
Lighterage (terminal to shipside at Tampico)....... 2.0 
Production expenses (estimated)................... 10.0 
Cost of barrel of oil, f.o.b. ship at Tampico......... 31.3 


(*Nore: This is Mexican gold with an exchange value of 2:1). 


The cost of transportation by tank ship to United States ports may be 
estimated as 10c. per ton per day. As the voyage consumes from 3 to 
10 days, depending upon conditions and the port to which the oil is con- 
signed, the total cost to destination will vary from 35.5 to 45.3c. per barrel. 
Costs from Tuxpam will differ with differing producing conditions in the 
field; pipe line instead of barge transportation, and no bar dues; but 
with a slightly longer sea voyage for tankers. 

The official market price during 1914 for Panuco heavy oil f.o.b. 
ship at Tampico, ranged from 40c. a barrel in January to 20c. (U. 8. gold) 
at the close of the year. Evidently some oil was sold at less than the cost 
of production, in order to keep equipment in use, and to take care of pro- 
duction which could not be shut in. Very little oil is sold at the wells in 
the Mexican fields, although a few sales have been reported at Topila 
and Panuco. 

The lighter oils (19 to 2% Bé.) from the southern districts, are all 
sold under contract at higher prices than the Panuco oil. Casiano oil is 
valued at from 50 to 60c. f.o.b. ships at Tampico, which would make its 
value at United States ports from 55 to 75c. per barrel. The oil from the 
properties of the same company at Jan Felipe and Cerro Azul is reported 
to be as light as 27° Bé. The oil from the Alamo lease of the Penn-Mex 
Fuel Company is about 24° Bé., which is slightly higher than that from 
the Potrero del Lano lease of the Mexican Eagle Petroleum Co. 
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4. Drilling 


Drilling is carried on in these fields with heavy combination rigs, 
usually of the California type. The rotary is used through the soft upper 
marls (Mendez or Los Esteros beds) into the upper portion of the San 
Felipe formation. Here the casing is set on top of some hard limestone 
shell, and drilling is continued with percussion tools through the San 
Felipe and well into the massive Tamasopa lime, unless oil is found sooner. 
In most of the large wells the oil flow has been struck in broken blue shale 
or limestone, a short distance above the top of the Tamasopa. In 
others, the oil is found in the upper few feet of the Tamasopa. There 
are no defined oil “pays” which can be correlated with each other from 
one field to another, or even from one well to another in the same field. 
The oil occurs in fractured zones, in which solution channels caused by cir- 
culating underground waters are frequent. ‘This condition has led to the 
generalization, based on the experience of operators in these fields, that 
all the big wells get their oil ‘high up;’” or in other words at a shallower 
depth than the average for the locality. 

Drilling is very expensive in these fields. An operator expecting to 
drill must estimate that his first wells, if wild-cats, will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $65,000 each, exclusive of the leasing expenses. This excess 
outlay may be divided under the heads of high wages; the establishment of 
camp and commissary; the transportation and duties on drilling materials; 
the delays due to accidents and waiting for materials, or the cost of keep- 
ing a large stock of extra parts to prevent such delays; road building and 
rights-of-way for roads and water lines; the high cost of fuel, for wild- 
cat wells; and the cost of keeping up communication with Tampico, by 
means of launches and horses. 

The difficulties and expenses of drilling are affected by geological 
conditions also. Along the coast line, and the shores of Lake Tamiahua, 
there are deposits of varying thickness, and of Quarternary and Recent 
age. This is also true in the Panuco field, where they are about 100 
ft. thick, and obscure all evidence of structure and intrusion. The 
Mendez beds vary considerably in thickness within the same district; 
and the same appears to be true of the San Felipe series. There are no. 
horizons within either of these formations which can be correlated, even 
between two nearby wells. And owing to the difficulty in determining 
exactly from a well record the top of the Tamasopa limestone, due to 
the gradual transition from the San Felipe series to a massive limestone 
(Tamasopa) phase near the bottom, it is impossible to ascertain positively 
the extent and position of such unconformities as probably exist. This is 
even more difficult because of the lack of codperation upon the part of 
the various companies doing geological work in these fields. The isolated 
location of the various districts permits a degree of secrecy possible in 
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few other fields; and several of the large companies have carried this ~ 
policy to an unjustifiable extreme. This does not apply, however, to the 
Panuco and Topila districts. 

The entire oil-producing area is crossed in various directions by 
igneous dikes and intrusions. These are generally in the form of basalts 


Se ee 


Los Esteros 
o*% 


ZAR TAN 
SSS 


= quarternary and recent, 
Upper Tertiary. 

Mendez mar!ls (Eocene) 
QZASo Felipe (Valles) beds. 
‘amasopa Lime L, Cret. 
Es Igneous intrusions, 

—— Igneous dikes, 


Fig. 2.—GENERALIZED SKETCH oF THE Mexican Ort Fieips, sHowinG AREAL 


Groxoey, Location or Main Basattic INTRUSIONS, AND STRIKE OF THE Main Dixes 
IN THE CenTRAL District. ; 


and diorites, and at various places occur as very large intrusions. The 
largest of these is the Sierra Otontepec, shown in Fig. 2. 

As there are no common carrier pipe lines, and all companies owning. 
their own lines have enough oil of their own to fill contracts, there is no 
sale for oil in the field. Therefore the small operator sometimes gets a 
white elephant on his hands by drilling a good well in a wild-cat district. 
He may sell outright at considerably less than the well is worth, if he can 
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find a purchaser; or promote a company of his own to handle the well; or 
enter into an alliance with others who will furnish money to build pipe 
lines to seaboard, erect a terminal, charter or build tank ships, and finally 
market the oil in the United States or elsewhere. As matters stand at 
present, with so many wells shut in, the finding of the oil is the least im- 
portant step, particularly if there is not enough territory leased in the 
vicinity to protect such a well, and justify capitalists in undertaking the 
further development of the project. 


IV. GEroLogy 


1. Stratigraphy 


In the Mexican fields four distinct formations are encountered: (1) an 
upper series of fossiliferous Tertiary sandy limes and sandstones, inter- 
bedded with limy and sandy clays, the beds varying in thickness from 600 
to 1,300 ft.; (2) an intermediate section, 2,000 to 3,500 ft. thick, of gray 
marls and shales (called Mendez marls, or Los Esteros beds), the upper 
portion of which has been indentified as Eocene Tertiary which give 
place in their lower portion to (8) the San Felipe or Valles beds of lime- 
stone shells alternating with blue and brown shales 200 to 700 ft. thick. 
These lie upon (4) a massive blue-gray (Tamasopa) limestone formation, 
at least 3,000 ft. thick, fossilliferous in its upper portion, of Lower Creta- 
ceous age. In some areas, the upper Tertiary limestones have been 
eroded away, and the surface formation consists of marls (see Fig. 2). 

a. The Upper Tertiary—The upper Tertiary formations have been 
divided by some geologists into the western or Tanlajas series, and the 
eastern or Ozuluama and Temapache series. While they keep their 
general character as marine deposits of rapidly alternating sandy lime- 
stones and clays, and local beds of fossils such as the beds of nummulites 
and orbitoides in the central districts can be correlated for short distances, 
yet such correlations cannot be carried from one area into another with- 
out much care. 

In the western or Tanlajas district these beds average about 1,100 ft. 
in thickness, while in the easternmost wells—those at Tanguijo—they are 
at least 1,200 ft. thick. These upper Tertiaries, however, practically 
cover the southern and central portions of the Mexican field, except where 
river valleys have exposed the underlying marls by erosion, or where 
large basaltic intrusions have taken their place. 

These upper Tertiaries have been found oil-bearing at one locality 
only—Tanguijo. Herethe Aguila company has drilled a number of wells, 
which are capable of-pumping about 500 bbl. per day. The oil is 21°Bé. 
and the wells decline rapidly. Near the bottom of the upper Tertiary sec- 
tion in the Tuxpam district, a dark bituminous sand bed is reported. 
This does not appear in the northern section. However, owing to the 
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friability of these beds, and the prevalence of strong jointing, one finds 
a great many asphaltic seepages exuding from them at the surface. 
In most cases this is due to the fracturing of the underlying beds, and the 


intrusion of dikes; the oil finding an easy egress through these upper beds. - 


It is believed by some that the oil found in these beds at Tanguijo has 
found its way there through migration from lower formations, through 
fractures. I regard this as very probable. The size of these wells and 
their behavior hardly encourages prospecting in these beds for the de- 
velopment of commercial production, especially while wells in other 
districts are so prolific. 

While there are numerous exposures of these upper Tertiaries in the 
central and southern districts, and good clinometer readings can be 
obtained at many points, yet such data frequently prove misleading. 
The absence of good key horizons makes it difficult to locate fault lines, 
or to determine their throw. It is also frequently impossible to work out 
the details of the monocline structure found in these beds; but since 
these minor irregularities are probably of little importance, this difficulty 
is not of great consequence. In other words, intrusions and fractures, 
channelling in the oil-bearing limestone, and the effect of sedimentary 
gradients and unconformities are all of so much greater importance in 
these fields in their influence on oil accumulation, that only the large 
well-marked structural features need be considered, where these other 
factors are not known to exist. 

b. The Mendez Marls.—The Mendez marls consist of a very uni- 
form deposit of gray to blue shales and marls. In regions of steep 
folding, these often show bold jointing near the surface. There is practi- 
cally no change in their lithological character from top to bottom. They 
average from 2,000 to 3,500 ft. in thickness. In the Huasteca country, 
they are nearer the former thickness. A few irregular beds of sandy lime- 
stone are reported in this formation, but they are not persistent. How- 
ever, there are frequently small quantities of heavy oil immediately 
below them, although never enough to sustain production of commercial 
importance. 

The apparent thickening or thinning of these beds within short 
distances is sometimes accounted for by faulting of the formations. Or 
a local steepening of the dip may cause an apparent thickening. The 
upper limestone lenses in the San Felipe beds likewise come in and go 
out, and seem to indicate unconformity; so that the thickening of the 
Mendez mar! beds is counterbalanced by a smaller thickness of the lower 
San Felipe series, the depth to the top of the Tamasopa limestone re- 


maining practically constant. Even this interval, however, is not always — 


constant in the same district, for the reason that there is more or less 
unconformity between the top of the Tamasopa and the overlying San 
Felipe shells. 
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c. The San Felipe Formation.—This may be described as a transition 
series between the upper Mendez marls and shales and the underlying 
massive Tamasopa limestone. It begins with an occasional thin lime- 
stone shell. These increase with depth in number and thickness, being 
interbedded with blue shales which conversely decrease in thickness 
downward until the series gives place to massive limestone. These beds 
_ apparently vary in thickness from about 300 to as much as 800 ft. Since 

drillers frequently do not begin to record these shells until they are about 
ready to set the casing, it is impossible to estimate the thickness of the 
series in every well merely by the well log. 

These San Felipe beds are frequently the oil-bearing formation in the 
Mexican fields, particularly for the largest wells. This is because of the 
well-known occurrence of strong fracturing, with which large oil accumu- 
lations are associated. Oil is found in such a fracture as high as it can go; 
and any well drilling into such a “fissure” will encounter its big flow 
“high up,” in the terms of the operator; the marls finally proving. an 
effective seal against its escape above a reservoir in the San Felipe. 
Among others, the following “gushers”’ never reached the Tamasopa lime: 
Juan Casiano No. 6 and No. 7; Pearson’s Los Naranjos No. 1 and No. 4; 
La Corona No. 5 at Panuco, and Spellacy No. 1 at Panuco. In such 
cases, the oil is usually found in broken shale or channelled limestone in the 
San Felipe formation. However, since this channelling is probably more 
frequent at the base of the series, where there is considerable uncon- 
RES, the top of the Tamasopa lime has come to be looked upon as the 

““pay”’ formation. 

While such faulting or fracturing extends to the surface through the 
Mendez beds, as indicated by dikes and seepages, yet it is perfectly evi- 
dent that as these upper formations contain no porous beds, no oil ac- 
cumulations can be looked for above the harder San Felipe. As these 
soft marls have undoubtedly been pinched together after disturbance 
took place, they have in many instances effectually sealed any outlet 
except such passageways as those kept open by igneous intrusions. How- 
ever, such seepages may travel laterally for considerable distances along 
joint cracks in the harder upper Tertiaries, before finding an outlet to the 
surface—making the successful location of wells problematic if based 
upon no other evidence than a seepage of chapopote. 

d. The Tamasopa Limestone.—Jeffreys says that the limestones of the 
San Felipe series can be distinguished from the lower Tamasopa lime in 
that (1) they contain no fossils; (2) they are not massive; and (3) their 
texture is generally of more even grain than that of the Tamasopa. These 
differences, however, are not always easy to detect in a well sample. The 
Tamasopa is a compact, hard, gray, crystalline limestone, fossiliferous 
near the top. It has never been drilled through, and no productive 
horizon is known far below the top. There are no oil seepages or evi- 
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dences of hydrocarbon contents at the outcrop, far from the contact 
of overlying formations. There appears as yet no conclusive evidence 
that the oil in the Mexican fields had its origin in the beds of the massive 
Tamasopa limestone, as claimed by some geologists. The very nature 
of such beds, especially considering the subsequent period of erosion, is 
against such an assumption. On the contrary, there is more evidence 
here than in many other fields pointing to the probability of its having 
migrated from the overlying marine marls. This will be discussed in 
another paragraph. 


2. Structure 


All the large wells drilled up to the present are located where there 
exists a significant combination of both favorable anticlinal or dome struc- 
ture with pronounced fracturing.of the formations. These fractures 
(frequently faults of relatively small throw) are usually accompanied by 
basaltic intrusions, and seepages of asphalt and gas. In the Panuco field, 
all surface evidence both of structure and intrusion, has been obscured 
(except at one point north of the river in the Tampalache area) by about 
100 ft. of alluvial sediments; but drilling has shown that the same con- 
ditions exist and have influenced the oil accumulation here as in other parts 
of the Mexican fields (see Figs. 3 and 4). 

There has also been faulting in connection with some of these anti- 
clinal structures, especially those nearer the mountains (Fig. 5). These» 
folds become broader and less frequent to the eastward (see Fig. 5). 
However, other forces caused a number of relatively well-marked folds 
in the vicinity of Otontepec, such as those at Potrero del Llano and Los 
Naranjos. This folding was caused by lateral thrust and probably certain 
vertical stresses incidental to the formation of the Sierra Madre mountains 
to the west. These in turn set up other lines of weakness in the forma- 
tions, through which during late Tertiary time other igneous rocks were 
intruded. This is shown by Fig. 6, which is a map of the central part 
of the fields in which many of the main basalt dikes have been located 
by the author. 

A study of this map will reveal a number of interesting relations, for 
instance, the general agreement between the strike of the sedimentary 
formations and that of the main dikes in the coastal portion of the fields. 
A reference to the sketch map (Fig. 2) showing the general areal geology 
of the Mexican field, fails to reveal any locality where the Tamasopa 
lime or even the San Felipe beds have been thrust up to the surface by 
intrusives, as claimed by some of the earlier writers. The writer knows 
of no instance where any pronounced doming has been caused by the 
upthrust of dikes or so-called “plugs” of basalt. Some very local dis- 
tortion and faulting has been caused at certain places; but such instances 
are balanced by others in which the sedimentaries actually dip toward 
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large igneous bodies from all sides. That is to say, shrinkage due to 
cooling has more than offset any “doming” effect. 

In common with other fields where the surface beds are friable, the 
local dip of such beds as measured by a clinometer is apt to be much 
greater (especially near intrusives) than that of the underlying forma- 
tions. Additional drilling has ‘failed to corroborate the “nail” theory 
of the effect of igneous plugs or other intrusions upon the structure of 
surrounding sedimentaries, in the Mexican field. 

A reference to Fig. 7 will show that some secondary folding by lateral 
thrust has been caused by the intrusion of the Sierra Otontepec—the 
largest igneous mass in the field west of the mountains. 

Igneous Intrusions.—Again referring to Fig. 6, it will be seen that the 
fields at Juan Casiano, Los Naranjos, Dos Bocas and Panuco are all 
located at the intersection of strong fractures, where such intersections 
occur on anticlinal folds. Access to the well records of certain operating 
companies would undoubtedly reveal interesting data with regard to the 
relation of the accumulation of oil under these conditions to possible 
fault displacement. Where the marls are exposed at the surface, as at 


Tamasopa |, 


Fig. 5.—GENERALIZED SecTION East AND WEST THROUGH NORTHERN Part OF THE 
Or Frevps. AFrrEeR JEFFREYS. 


Los Naranjos and Dos Bocas, it is impossible to determine local faults 
from surface indications, unless they have considerable throw or linear 
extent, enough to make it possible to locate them by inference. Nor is 
it at all easy to determine the throw of such possible faults, even where 
the harder Tertiary beds are found at the surface, due to the lack of well- 
defined key horizons. However, sufficiently detailed work will usually 
give enough clues to their existence, especially after a knowledge of 
conditions in the surrounding areas has been gained. 

Intersections of strong fractures are frequently accompanied and 
marked at the surface by conical basalt peaks, which usually represent the 
‘“‘mushrooming”’ of an igneous neck intrusion. Wells drilled close to the 
contact at several of these conical hills have disproved the theory, ad- 
vanced by one geologist, that they were “plugs” whose conical shape 
persisted at depth. Such wells have frequently started close to the 
contact and have been drilled into the oil formation at more than 2,000 
ft. in depth, without encountering any further basalt, or any violent 
distortion. ‘These intrusions and accompanying flows apparently follow 
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such intersections, not filled with basalt to the surface, offered a channel 
for the circulation of underground water more or less hot or highly mineral- 
ized, which metamorphosed the sedimentary formations in the immediate 
vicinity. These formations would thus resist erosion much more readily 
than the softer limes and sands about the channel. One notable example 
of this is Cerro de Zaragosa, between Amatlan and Zacamixtle. This 
has every appearance of being a typical basalt peak, yet examination 
failed to show any basalt on its sides, which are composed of upper Ter- 
tiary formations. And yet the peak is directly in line with a main series 
of dikes extending from near Dos Bocas to Zacamixtle, through Juan 
Casiano and Los Naranjos. (Fig. 6.) 


Fia. 8.—Cxrrro Taninut, A Contcat Basatt Prax TypicaL or THOSE OccURRING 
at Many Points 1n tHe Mexican Or Fiexp. 


Another example is the eastern peak of the two on the edge of Aguada, 
called Taninul. The western one is composed of basalt (Fig. 8), while 
the smaller eastern peak shows only large blocks of a metamorphosed 
marl containing numerous small siliceous nodules. This peculiar rock 
is found at a number of places in the vicinity of large intrusions of basalt, 
and has been caused by the circulation of underground currents, probably 
both hot and more or less mineralized, as pyrite is frequently found 
nearby. There are also numerous smaller peaks and conical knolls 
throughout the field. . 


3. Source of the Oil 


In a consideration of the source of the oil found in the wells in the 
Mexican fields, the following facts hold true at most points: 
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1. The oil is found in a porous and usually fractured limestone (some- 
times shale) near the top of the Tamasopa limestone formation. Al- 
though a few shows, and, in some cases, large quantities of salt water, 
have been encountered, no oil in large quantities has ever been found as 
yet by drilling deeper into the lime. 

2. Oil is also found, particularly in the ‘‘gusher” wells, in the broken 
lime shells and blue shales of the San Felipe series, usually under condi- 
tions indicating strong fracturing and jointing. 

3. Oil is not found in quantity in the homogeneous marls overlying 
the San Felipe, although these marls are more or less petroliferous through- 
out, as shown by drilling. However, in drilling near dikes and fractures 
when seepages occur at the surface, shows of gas and heavy oil are often 
encountered in the hole all the way down. 

4. These marls were laid down upon already compacted limestone 
beds of great thickness (Tamasopa) in which, so far as now proved, no 


SSS 


After King, 19th Annual Report, U. S. Geological Survey, part 2, p. 80. 


Fie. 9.—DiaGRrammatic SECTION SHOWING THE FLow or ConnatE WATER, OIL, AND 
Gas, Dux To CoNSOLIDATION or SEDIMENTS. 


porous horizon existed. It is not considered probable that oil could have 
been formed within massive beds of marine limestone such as these. 

__ §. Any oil coming from below the limestone must have been liberated 
by fracturing and intrusion and subsequently caught and held by the 
denser marls, pinching together and retaining such oil in the more easily 
shattered and hence more porous San Felipe and upper Tamasopa lime. 
Circulation of underground waters along the unconformity on top of the 
Tamasopa may have aided in forming reservoirs for the oil. There is 
considerable evidence of these channels in some wells, but they may have 
been formed after fracturing had promoted circulation. 

This (5) presupposes either the inorganic origin of oil, or the existence 
of enormous previous accumulations of it in formations at great depth— 
below the Tamasopa. The latter alternative does not seem reasonable, - 
because such previous accumulations would already have been more or 
less localized in certain areas, and when allowed to filter upwards through 
say 10,000 ft. of limestone after later fracturing, would have shown much 
more varied composition, and would have been restricted to more local 
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and erratic areas in the upper formations in the Mexican fields, instead 
of being so generally distributed under so nearly the same conditions. 

The author holds it much more reasonable to assume that the oil had 
its origin in the petroliferous marine marls of the Mendez formation. 
The compacting of these marls under a constantly increasing overburden, 
as demonstrated by King (Fig. 9), would have forced the liquid content 
into any more porous bed existing below. It must be remembered that 
such marls are not impervious to the movement of fluids at the time of 
compacting, although they gradually become relatively so. As there is 
evidence of much channelling by hot water along the top of the Tamasopa, 
these channels offered both a course for the necessary movement, and the 
porosity for concentrating such oil as found its way into them. As stated 
by Roswell H. Johnson, ‘‘If beds of less compressible material (porous) 
meet or underlie the shales in question, there will frequently be a lateral 
movement along such beds to some point where upward movement will be 
resumed.” There may be even today such compacting and lateral move- 
ment still going on along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, which would 
be most actively manifested along fracture and fault lines where circulation 
upward could be resumed most freely. The greater the opportunity for 
this movement, while at the same time there was a chance for the segre- 
gation and retention of the oil, the larger and more extensive would be the 
final accumulations. Later movement along bedding planes of the 
marls probably found ideal catchment areas in fractures which had been 
formed in the meantime, and added to the accumulation of oil already 
there. This may account for the different composition of oils in the 
different districts. 

Many phenomena noticed in connection with the production of oil in 
these fields are worthy of study. Employees of the Mexican Eagle 
Petroleum Co. report that when sudden barometric changes occur, such 
as those accompanying the frequent “‘northers” on the Gulf coast, the 
closed pressure of the Potrero del Llano well No. 4 increases as much as 
100 lb., while nearby wells also show an increased pressure of smaller 
extent. If true, whether this indicates a connection between the under- 
ground reservoir and the Gulf through channels or fractures in the hard 
lower beds, or (what is more likely) direct connection of the oil and water 
table to the surface through fractures kept open by intrusives, is a 
question upon which more data are needed. 

a. Basalt.—A reference to Fig. 2 will show that while the master 
intrusion in the central part of the Mexican fields is the Sierra Otontepec, 
and that radiating and tangential dikes in the immediate vicinity may 
be due to secondary fracturing caused by this large intrusion and its 
subsequent shrinkage; yet in general this represents only an exceptionally 
large example of a type common throughout the field. 

So far as’worked out by the author (Fig. 6) the long fracture lines 
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(usually filled by basalt dikes) were the primary phenomena. These 
are intersected at various angles by shorter fractures which resemble 
strong joint cracks at the surface, and which are less frequently filled by 
igneous intrusions. These are sometimes filled by sandstone dikes, as 
in the vicinity of Juan Casiano, and are in places indicated by short series 
of asphalt seepages following a general direction. As at such intersec- 
tions there are so frequently found conical basalt peaks, or even hills 
of metamorphosed sediments, one soon comes to the conclusion that these 
knobs were merely phenomena incidental to and accompanying the main 
dikes. There is a group of such hills at La Pithaya and Juan Casiano. 


Fig. 10.—Ouxtvine-DouerRitE. MAGNIFICATION ABOUT 22 DIAMETERS. 


Augite, olivine, and magnetite in well-formed crystals, and evidently crystallized 
before the feldspar. Labradorite in hemimorphic lath-shaped crystals surrounding 
the other constituents. 


In neither case has the size of any one of these peaks, nor the distortion 
of the sedimentaries accompanying it, been enough to cause fractures of 
such length as are known to extend from these localities both north and 
south. The immediate presumption after studying these localities is 
that such fractures are the main fact to be taken into consideration. 
Now, it will be noticed in Fig. 6 that Otontepec lies at the intersection 
of the two main series of dikes found in the central district—one extending 
approximately 20° W. of N. toward Panuco, and the other at about the 
same angle east of north toward Dos Bocas and the Gulf. These 
fractures are so persistent that the same conclusion appears to follow 
as was stated in the preceding paragraph, viz., that Otontepec is merely 
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Fic. 11.—SprecimEN FROM A SMALL Dike. MAGniIFIcATION 40 DIAMETERS. 
Larger proportion of augite than Fig. 10 or 12. 


Fig. 12.—Oxrvine-Do.erite. 


MacniricaTIon 22 Diameters. Same As Fic. 
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Fic. 13.—Basatt Dike ApprariNG AT THE SURFACE IN THE MEXICAN FIELDS, NEAR 
OzULUAMA. 


Rbayt 


Fig. 14.—Portion oF A LARGE SeEpaGE oF ‘‘CHAPOPOTE”’ IN THB CrEnTRAL Dis- 
TRIcT oF THE Mexican O1n FIELDS. 


- Notice the remains of the cow that became entrapped in the bed of asphalt. 
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an intrusion which represented the point of greatest weakness in the 
sedimentary rocks. It probably was formed by the coalescing of a num- 
ber of necks which found their way to the surface as did the smaller ones 
found at other points. A study of the districts south and west of Oton- 
tepec would probably yield confirmatory evidence. As it is, there are no 
published data on these districts. 

The accompanying sections (Figs. 10, 11, 12) were taken from speci- 
ments of basalt dikes in this central district, by W. H. Tomlinson. 

b. Seepages.—Seepages of asphalt, sometimes accompanied by gas 
and occasionally by sulphurous brine, are found throughout the Mexican 
field, and, with the relatively horizontal strata and igneous intrusions, 
constitute a unique feature of this oil field. Several of the largest groups 
of seepages (Fig. 6) are found on anticlines, and most of them are near 
dikes or intrusions which reach the surface. Others, however, appear to 
exude from the surface formations where there is apparently no structural 4 
reason for oil accumulation below. However, experience and inference 
have led to the general belief on the part of geologists that in most 
instances seepages indicate an intrusion of igneous rock in the vicinity 
not far from the surface (Fig. 14). 

It is common to find short lines of seepages intersecting a main dike 
at a high angle (Fig. 6). A series of such short lines of seepages, each at 
an angle to the strike of that district, yet taken together following the 
strike of a dike, is often evidence by which a fracture can be projected 
from another locality. The shorter intersecting fractures probably in 
most cases represent joint cracks due to local pressure. The photograph 
(Fig. 13) shows a spur of basalt from the dike following such a direction. 

Seepages are also found exuding from basalt high on the Sierra Oton- 
tepec, at a considerable distance from the contact of the sedimentaries. 
As there are many open channels through the basalt which would ob- 
viously offer less resistance to the passage of oil than would the overlying 
Mendez marls, these apparently anomalous occurrences are not so in 
reality. Basalt dikes cannot be looked upon as barriers to the move- 
ment of oil, except so far as they accompany fractures which tend to 
entrap it. Such migration may be from several directions. 

A study of the central district shows a significant resemblance be- 
tween the fractures located and a series of joint or shrinkage cracks which 
might be due to a compacting and drying of the sedimentaries. A re- 
markable persistence of roughly triangular areas inclosed by these frac- 
tures, and the fact that their persistence in certain general directions has 
some relation to the direction of the main stresses at the time of the Sierra 
Madre uplift, suggest that such general jointing or shrinkage cracks may 
have been the primary cause of the lines of weakness which were followed 
later by intrusions. 
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4. Limits to Prospective Fields 


In the area between Las Palmas and Micos, some sharp anticlinial 
structures occur, in one of which several wells have been drilled (San Pedro), 
with a small production of light oil (45° Bé.). This, no doubt, will be 
further prospected; but as the production per well will probably con- 
tinue small, and as operating is very expensive, it will probably not pay 
to go after such risky prospects when the low-gravity oils are so plentiful. 
The cost of producing this higher-grade oil will make it more profitable 
to import such refined products as cannot be made from the lower-gravity 
oils of the eastern fields. 

The Topila district will probably be developed into an area where the 
salt-water problem will not be so serious; and probably such areas as 
Caracol and Los Esteros will be finally developed into better producers, 
although the first wells have been disappointing. There is then a great 
area north of Tampico, along the coastal plain between the Panuco River 
and Texas, in the part of which south of Soto la Marina (San Jose de 
las Rusias), at any rate, prevailing conditions are similar to those in the 
southern region. The Dutch Shell interests have large holdings in this 
northern area. There are many seepages and igneous intrusions in a 
part of this region. 

' The district between Las Palmas and Ebano and thence south to 
Tantoyuca, has not been prospected, owing largely to transportation 
difficulties. Before the present political difficulties, a railway had been 
begun, to connect by a short route between Tampico and the city of 
Mexico. When completed, this will open up the area mentioned. While 
in general this area does not seem to be so favorable as that east of 
Otontepec, yet not so much is known of its geology and structure, and 
it is probable that good pools will be developed, possibly of lighter oil 
than that of the present fields. 

In the extreme eastern belt, along the coast between Tampico and 
Tuxpam, owing to the fact that the full thickness of the upper Tertiary 
formations must be passed through, together with considerable thickness 
of still more recent deposits, drilling at many points will have to be very 
deep before encountering either the San Felipe beds or the Tamasopa 
lime. At Tanguijo the upper Tertiary beds are at least 1,200 ft. thick, 
and a well 4,000 ft. deep had not passed the San Felipe. Moreover, the 
frequent deficiency of surface indications through the relative scarcity 
of seepages; the lack of intrusives appearing at the surface; and the 
possibility of seepages having travelled a considerable distance through 
_ the extra thickness of upper formations before appearing at the surface; 

—are all factors making it difficult to locate wells with the same chance of 
success as elsewhere. Seepages here are not so significant of agcumulations 
or strongly fractured zones directly below, as in regicns where the upper 
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beds are thinner. It is also argued that so far down the dip to the eastward 
there is more danger of encountering salt water. This is not so danger- 
ous as would at first appear, for oil would be caught in the upper part 
of fractures, while the water would encroach along the lower portion, and 
thus “‘spill”’ around the entrapped oil, much as happens in the case of 
encroaching water passing and retaining the oil in the crest of a sharp 
anticline. Such wells might possibly be shorter lived. 


V. ProBpaBLe Futrure oF THE Mexican FIELDS 


1. Evidence of Producing Wells 


The first important producing well in the Mexican fields was the 
Mexican Petroleum Co.’s Pez No. 1 in the Ebano district. This well 
has been producing since 1904, and still continues to flow with little 
diminution at more than 1,000 bbl. per day. , 

The famous Juan Casiano No. 7 has been producing continuously 
since September, 1910, and is now making 700,000 bbl. per month, and 
has approximately 40,000,000 bbl. to its credit. 

Nor are these isolated cases. The Pearson No. 4 well at Potrero del 
Llano has done at least as well as Casiano No. 7 for about the same length 
of time, and the older wells at Panuco are still good producers in the 
most closely drilled field of all. While the Chila-Salinas and Topila fields 
have suffered from the invasion of salt water in the past, yet recent de- 
velopment work indicates that adjoining areas may be better in this 
respect. The Dos Bocas gusher blew a great crater in the ground, and 
after producing 200,000 bbl. of oil per day for 57 days, went to salt water. 
Large quantities of asphalt are still thrown out with the salt water and 
gas from this hole, and there is reason to believe that if this well had not 
got beyond control it would have held back the salt water until its oil 
production would have been much greater in the aggregate than the 
actual amount expelled during its short life. As already observed, the 
larger wells in a number of districts are inclined to increase their produc- 
tion after being allowed to flow wide open for a short time. All the 
evidence of past wells points to the long life and high productivity of 
most of the districts already tested, and the probability of many more 
being eventually opened up. 


2. General Summary 


It is believed that Mexico is potentially the second greatest oil-pro- 
ducing country in the world today. The reasons for this belief are 
summarized,below, as well as the causes which will tend to hold back for 
some time the realization of the possible maximum production: 
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1. A large number of widely separated areas have been tested and 
have developed uniformly large wells. 

2. With the exception of a few initial wells, none of these areas has 
been fully. developed by the drill. There is thus a considerable acreage 
undeveloped in already proven territory. 

3. Numerous promising localities remain untested in the present fields. 

4. Large districts yet untested, such as those north of Tampico and 
west and northwest of Giaeners offer surface evidence of the same 
characteristics as the proven fields. 

5. The production per well has been large, and the decline slow in 
most fields. 

6. The underground accumulations in fractured zones are capable 
of yielding a much larger percentage of their petroleum content than is a 
sand body. 

7. More efficient methods of production result from the usual control 
of each producing district by one large company. 

If such districts were located in the United States, they would soon be 
drilled up to a production such that the price would break to a very low 
point ;-but in Mexico this maximum production will doubtless be reached 
much more slowly, because of: (1) internal political difficulties; (2) delay 
in opening up isolated districts by railroads and pipe lines; (3) ihe many 
large tracts of land in most districts, the expense of anndiie which keeps 
out small operators, who would over-drill; (4) the high expense of operat- 
ing, which keeps out a host of adventurers; (5) the lack of tankers for 
transportation; (6) the difficulty, by reason of expensive production and 
transportation, of competing in the United States market with Gulf Coast 
and California fuel oils; and (7) the present over-production of high-grade 


. oil in the United States, which will delay the adaptation to Mexican oils 


of the new processes for refining heavy oils. These economic conditions 
account for the fact that Mexico, from wells having a present daily capacity 
of from 330,000 to 500,000 bbl., is producing only 70,000 bbl. a day, and 
that no active endeavors adequate to this discrepancy are now in progress, 
for the liberation and conveyance to the sea-coast, of the enormous 
amount of oil thus shut in. 
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Sliding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells 


BY ROSWELL H. JOHNSON, * PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue principle of sliding or graduation in royalties is accomplished 
either by the block, period, cumulative, or class method. 

The block method calls for a very low royalty rate on all oil produced 
up to a certain amount. This amount would normally be that which is 
believed to suffice to repay the cost of the well. A higher rate would be 
charged after the well is making a profit. This method, common in 
many industries, is peculiarly inadaptable to any industry such as this 
’ where the productivity per day of the units gradually and inevitably 
decreases. This, for reasons given later, is because it forces an early 
abandonment of the well and so offends against conservation. 

In the period method, the royalty rate is changed by some definite 
amount when the well produces less than a specified quantity per day or 
other given unit of time. While simple to explain, it operates badly be- 
cause a great deal is made to depend upon a small reduction in production, 
whereas the reduction as a matter of fact declines rather erratically owing 
to the exigency of lease management, connecting of tankage, and vagaries. 
of the gaugers. 

These disadvantages are obviated by the cumulative method. In . 
this method, all the production less than a certain amount per week has 
one rate of royalty, or none at all, and the oil produced in excess of that 
amount pays an additional rate of royalty. In the long run the calcula- 
tion is probably no greater than with the period method, for simple 
tables will be published and printed in the oil papers that can be cut out, 
enabling quick readings to be made. Even without the table the calcula- 
tion is easy with the few royalty rates, two or three, which would be used. 
In this method, the amount paid in royalty declines gradually, rather 
than suddenly as in the period method. 

The following reasons might be advanced for the adoption ot cumu- 
lative royalties: 

1. To distribute the burden in accordance with the capacity to pay. 
This principle is a unique one:in business, although familiar in taxation. 
This is because it does not distribute reward in proportion to efficiency. 


~ 
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To fail in this is to allow an industry to degenerate in its progressive and 
alert attack on the technical and economic problems of the business. 
It is not, then, to produce a more equalitarian and less just distribution 
of wealth among producers themselves that the cumulative royalty is 
here urged. 

2. The fear has been expressed that if sliding royalties are adopted, 
too steep a graduation might be used, which would have the effect of 
destroying the occasional high rewards essential to the producer to 
recoup him for the heavy expenses of the inevitable proportion of dry 
holes. Such a result would necessitate a great increase in the cost of oil 
to the consumer to produce higher profits on small wells in order to cause 
the producer to continue his activities. Such a result would be a social 
loss, but the fear in my opinion is not justified, for the land owner would 
not get such steeply sliding royalties without serious sacrifice in the bonus, 
which he would usually prefer not to make. 

3. Another advantage of the cumulative royalty is to prevent the 
excessive flat royalties now frequently offered for promising land, such as 
the 50 per cent. on the Cimarron River bottoms and the 25 per cent. that 
we occasionally hear of in other fields. These royalties always lead in a 
few years to an unpleasant threatening and bargaining between land 
owner and lessee resulting in successive agreements to reduce the royalty 
rate. This awkward process, it is true, does accomplish a gradual reduc- 
tion of the royalty rate. But the asperities of such negotiations are very 
annoying and sometimes lead to a premature abandonment of the well, 
with a consequent serious offense against wise conservation. The 
cumulative royalty, while avoiding the difficulties just referred to, still 
retains a flexibility by virtue of which the producer who desires to may 
increase the royalty rate, when the well can stand it, in this simple way 
transferring some of the speculative profits to the land owner in lieu of 
bonus. This bonus the producer may not be able to pay, or the land 
owner may prefer not to accept. 

4. The fourth reason is the most weighty. The cumulative royalty 
lengthens the life of the well and increases the percentage of the oil 
which is recovered. If the royalty is one-sixth and the maintenance and 
interest on the “junk” is 83)4c. per day, then a well must be abandoned 
when its net income to the producer reaches that amount. Yet the 
gross income is still $1 per day, and if the decline of the well is one-sixth 
in a year (a common decline in old wells in Oklahoma) it might continue 
to produce for a year longer except for the royalty. Thus, 300 bbl. per 
wel! might easily be saved by a mere royalty adjustment. If the Osage 
Nation is leased at one-sixth, as now threatens, all its wells will be pre- 


- maturely abandoned and a most serious loss result. 


A fourth method using a sliding rate is the class method. Here the 
wells are classified at the beginning and a different rate used with each 
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class. The classification is based upon the ratio of value of product to 

the cost of production. Normally some one variable factor in either of 

the items above would be the basis of the sliding. The one which will be 
most used and which I recommend is the depth of the well. 

To charge the same royalty rate for wells of 600 ft. as for those of 

3,000 ft. has the effect of promoting “post-hole” drilling, as we call holes 
of inadequate depth. Such a wide distribution of shallow dry holes, 
where the untouched underlying strata are worthy of test, results not only 
in a direct waste, because the area must later be redrilled, but also in an 
indirect waste, because later operators, being in doubt as to the depth of 
the older holes, are afraid to risk drilling in territory thus improperly 
condemned. The classes should be few, and all wells in one pool should 
be in one or another of the classes. 

For instance, if one-sixth royalty be charged in the Osage Nation then 
the deeper sands of the western Osage would not be as systematically or 
economically prospected, as would be the case if the royalty was graded 
by depth. I suggest one-sixth for oil in pools averaging above 2,000 ft.; 
one-eighth from 2,000 to 3,000 and one-twelfth below 3,000, for the pres- 
ent leases with their partly developed production. For the rest of the 
Osage Nation I would suggest one-eighth above 2,800 ft. and one-twelfth 
below it. 

Let it be remembered that the Mississippi lime (Boone chert) lies deeper 
than 3,000 ft. in much of the western Osage and that no test is thorough 
unless the drilling is continued until that formation is reached, when the 
upper horizons prove barren. Let no one suppose that because the Cush- 
ing and Boston pools have been great producers all the deep pools of the 
Osage will be of that kind. West Virginia has plenty of deep small pro- 
ducers, and so has the Bartlesville sand. The system above outlined 
would encourage thorough prospecting. 

The objection that one-twelfth and one-sixth are too great a itieanes 
will arise in the minds of those who think only of successful wells. It 
seems none too great when one remembers the amount of futile drilling 
which must be paid for by proceeds from those that are successful. To 
consider next the requirements of a proper system of sliding royalties: 

1. It must be simple, so that it can be readily understood. 

2. It must not be expensive or difficult to calculate. 

It follows from these two considerations that it should have but few 
rates. 

3. It must avoid uncertainties as to the time or point of changing 
rates. 

4, Most important, it should permit the well to be pumped until its 
gross income has fallen to its maintenance cost. 

To accomplish this last, I suggest an exemption from royalty on the. 
oil equal to maintenance and interest on the junk. The slight loss to the 
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land owner will be met ordinarily in the bonus, but sometimes by a higher 
royalty. For practical reasons the amount that should be exempted, 
instead of being exactly equal to maintenance and interest on the 
junk, would be fixed for the field at an approximate integral number of 
barrels, ordinarily one. When several wells discharge into one field tank, 
they may be averaged. 

5. It should not encourage post-hole drilling as opposed to thorough 
prospecting. 

6. It should bear some relation to the cost of production. 

For these two reasons we should in addition classify the royalty 
according to depth. 

The objection which might be raised that the land owner would in 
some cases receive nothing for the use of the land during the last months 
of the history of the well is met by the fact that he has received advance 
payment for such use either in bonus or in large royalty during the early 
history of the well. It would be absurd to say that it would be illegal to 
pay a lecturer a royalty only on the tickets sold after other costs have been 
met. 


Gas Royalties 


In some fields gas may be so cheap and wells so isolated that it is still 
infeasible to meter from the lease. But where a gas royalty is paid or 
indicated as the better method, the general principles laid down above 
apply in even a greater degree than to oil. 

This is because a gas well is so frequently abandoned because its vol- 
ume is not enough to pay the fixed rental for a well; also because it is the 
small wells about to be abandoned which have especially heavy mainte- 
nance by reason of the necessity sometimes of pumping water, or more 
often of installing pumping stations. 

To meet this situation I recommend for gas wells a stated royalty, 
with the exemption of a certain amount per week, roughly estimated in 
advance, equivalent to cost of maintenance and interest on junk. This 
exemption is to be increased to a higher proportionate exemption if, and 
when, water pumps are installed at the well or pumping plants are 
required to raise the pressure sufficiently to put the product into the main 
lines. 

We conclude then that the flat royalty offends against a wise and 
economic exploitation of our oil and gas deposits. 


DISCUSSION 
Winiram A. WituraMs, San Francisco, Cal.—A sliding scale of roy- 


_ alties was proposed to the Department of the Interior in connection with 


the fixing of royalties to be charged upon oil leases made on the Osage 
Reservation in Oklahoma. The possibility of evasion and difficulty of 
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enforcement required close inspection to satisfy all interests, particularly 
in connection with the exemption from royalty on oil to equal mainte- 
nance and interest on the junk. ; 

Mr. Johnson discusses the block method, the period method, and 
the cumulative method, and favors the adoption of the cumulative 
method with a proviso that the wells should be permitted to be pumped 
until the gross income is as low as the maintenance cost, which would 
mean exemption from royalty on the smallest wells. He recommends 
that depth be the variable factor upon which the sliding royalty is based 
and suggests that on partially developed territory in the Osage, the 
royalty be one-sixth for oil wells averaging less than 2,000 ft. in depth, 
one-eighth for wells from 2,000 to 3,000 ft., and one-twelfth above 3,000 
ft.; for the rest of the Osage he suggests one-eighth above 2,800 ft. and 
one-twelfth below that depth. The net result, if Mr. Johnson’s sugges- 
tions had been accepted in the Osage, would have been to reduce the 
then existing rate of royalty and considerably increase the cost of 
administration. 

The difficulties in determining the size of wells to be See and the 
possibility of obtaining oil at different depths in the same well might 
lead to complications which are avoided by charging a flat royalty as now 
universally charged throughout the United States. It is not uncommon 
to reduce the royalty when the production of the wells becomes un- 
profitable at an existing rate of royalty, accomplishing very much the 
same results as Mr. Johnson has attempted to accomplish by the cumula- 
tive royalties, and probably in’a manner far more satisfactory to the 
operator and the lessor. 


A. C. McLaveuurn, San Francisco, Cal—The net revenue of the 
well depends, first, on the cost of production; second, on the amount of 
oil produced; therefore it would be impossible under Mr. Johnson’s 
system to set a royalty which would be fair to all concerned. If it is 
impossible to set it at the beginning, it is certainly further impossible to 
do it from day to day. I think it is entirely impracticable of application. 


WituiaAM A. Wiuur1ams.—Mr. Johnson said this would be based 
on pipe-line statements of the runs. 


A. C. McLavueutin.—But the price obtained for the oil and the cost 
of production are big factors. I know of some wells with an average 
production of 150 bbl. a day, and costing to operate say, $150 a month, 
each; but when they get to be strippers, the operating costs are $25 a 
month. It is impossible to set an equitable rate of royalty on that 
basis. : 


A. F. L. Bex, San Francisco, Cal.—It seems to me that on Govern- 
ment lands in California a sliding royalty should be a dangerous thing 


any Le bis 
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to inaugurate in the oil business. I think there should be a period 
royalty. 

I made an examination of about 500 wells, in one of the Oklahoma 
fields, and found the average life to be about 7 years, after which the 
wells produced less than a barrel per day. 

In California the production of the well would be greater and the 
profitable life larger. Whatever we do let us try and keep away from a 
sliding royalty since it would add to the already heavy burden of the 
oil companies. 


RosweEtL H. Jonnson (communication to the Secretary*).—The 
paper consists of (a) an analysis of the different methods of graduating 
royalty, (b) an examination of each as applied to oil wells, (c) two posi- 
tive recommendations. 

Has not Mr. Bell confused the complexity of the types of sliding 
(which I mentioned only to reject for that very reason) with the two 
kinds I favored? 

I have recommended that a different rate be used in fields where 
costs are light and receipts heavy than that used where costs are heavy 
and receipts light. This is merely to yield to what is already a tendency, 
and what is very general in nearly all businesses that have royalties; 
the royalties of authors, lecturers, playwrights, mine owners and others 
vary according to just such considerations of costs and receipts. It is . 
more scientific to vary the royalty than to have a universal fixed 
royalty and varying bonuses, because lower royalties in expensive regions 
are necessary to make developments in such regions possible. 

My other recommendation is that a definite number of barrels 
(in some fields it would be one) be exempted from all royalty payment in 
order that the life of the well may be continued. This seems to me to be 
extremely simple as compared to many sliding arrangements that are 
in widespread use. In fact, it is one of the simplest and easiest that can 
be devised, and gradually lowers the royalty rate step by step as the 
well declines. It is, technically, a truly ‘‘degressive”’ rate. 

Mr. McLaughlin very properly contends that I should have specified 
the time in the history of the well at which the cost of maintenance, etc., 
is determined. That time is when the well is old and nearing abandon- 
ment, since the main purpose is to prolong the life of the well. The 
fact that maintenance is higher per well earlier need not concern us. 

The contention that late maintenance is variable is unimportant also, 
since we cannot hope entirely to prevent unduly expensive wells from 
being abandoned earlier. The amount should be fixed at the nearest 
even number of barrels above the cost of maintenance and “interest on 
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junk” of the average old wells in that district. To be sure, price per 
barrel changes, but when it is higher, costs are in general higher, so that 
it is in some degree compensatory. 

In regard to the Osage wells, the fact that at times some wells oper- 
ate at less than capacity need not interfere in any way, since there is all 
the more reason to try to assist in keeping small wells alive during such 
times of stress, as it is at such times that we get most of the premature 
abandonments of wells that are needed later. 

I see no difficulty in the way of enforcement, for we simply subtract 
a constant number from the pipe-line runs before computing the royalty. | 
The well need not be seen. 

There is on the other hand an administrative feature in the classifica- 
tion of well by depth (or other element in the cost of receipts). How- 
ever, the depths of the several sands are so well known that in very few 
cases would the operator dare to return a false statement, even should 
he be inclined to do so. 

The government, in insisting on one-sixth royalty in the Osage, 
no matter how small, old, or deep the wells on a property are, seriously 
offends against conservation. It should be urged to consent to a re- 
duction of royalty in the leases now existing when their wells are near 
abandonment, and to avoid this unfortunate situation in the new leases 
~ goon to be bid for by making express exemption from all royalty of a © 
. barrel a day. The Indians would be compensated by the higher bonuses - 
that would be bid. 
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Oil, Gas, and Water Content of Dakota Sand in Canada and United 
States 


BY L. G. HUNTLEY,* PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Introduction 


In view of the recent advance made in the knowledge of the nature 
and conditions accompanying the occurrence of oil and gas, and of the 
recent activity in drilling in Wyoming, Montana, and western Canada, 
a discussion of the probabilities of obtaining production in such a reservoir 
as the Dakota sand in general, and in particular districts, is thought by 
the author to be timely and likely to result in more intelligent operating 
in certain parts of the territory underlain by this sand. In Canada 
particularly it is thought that these general considerations have equal 
if not more significance in a consideration of the oil and gas possibilities 
of the formations than have the various local conditions. 


Age and Nature of Deposition of the Dakota Sand 


The Dakota is distinctive in that it is known to form a generally 
continuous sheet of sand underlying the greater part of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, North and South Dakota, Montana, and large 
areas in Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. It does not seem to have 
been laid down in more or less isolated lenses, as has been the case with 
most oil-sand horizons. 

Except in northern Alberta, the Dakota sand contains fresh-water 
fauna, having been deposited very uniformly over these wide areas in 
shallow water with prevailing strong currents. In northern Alberta 
marine and brackish water conditions prevailed. In this district it 
forms the basal member of the Cretaceous sediments, directly overlying 
beds of Devonian limestone along a great unconformity in the Athabasca 
River valley and eastward. In southern and western Alberta it is under- 
lain unconformably by the Kootenay shales (Lower Cretaceous), and by 
Jurassic and Carboniferous rocks. Inthe United States in South Dakota 
it was in places deposited upon Cambrian quartzites, and in other 
_ places directly upon the granite. In the State of Dakota, and in the 
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outcrops about the Black Hills uplift, the Dakota sand is underlain by 
from 200 to 350 ft. of.sandy shales comprising the Fuson formation, the 
Lakota sand, and the Morrison shales, all of Lower Cretaceous age. 

Westward from the Black Hills these formations thin out, and in 
the Big Horn Mountains are represented by the “Cloverly” formation. 
It is believed the “Cloverly”’ includes the Dakota, the Fuson formation, 
and the Lakota, lying conformably on the Morrison shales (Jurassic or 
Lower Cretaceous). 

The principal point to be brought out is that in most of this area, 
except as mentioned above, the Dakota was laid over an unconformity 
at the base of the Upper Cretaceous measures. 

In the Athabasca River country of northern Alberta, the Dakota 
is overlain by the black carbonaceous Clearwater shales (Benton?), and 
by the Grand Rapids sands (Niobrara?). Some authorities include these 
in the Dakota group, while others consider them to be of Niobrara age. 
Overlying the Grand Rapids sandstone series are about 900 ft. of black 
carbonaceous LaBiche shales. In southern and western Alberta and 
Montana the Dakota is overlain by the Benton, Niobrara, and the 
Claggett or Lower Dark shales. These are all of marine origin, and are 
unbroken by any continuous sand horizons except a few irregular lenses 
of limited lateral extent. In southern Montana and Wyoming the 
Dakota is overlain by shales of the same general character, but included 
in them are a number of locally continuous sand bodies, some of which 
have proved productive of oil and gas. Among these are the Shannon 
sand of the Pierre, and the Wall Creek sand of the Benton, in the Salt 
Creek and Powder River pools in Wyoming; and the sandy Aspen for- 
mation in the lower part of the Benton shales, which contains most of 
the oil in the Spring Valley district in Uinta County, Wyoming. 


Iithological Character of the Dakota 


A typical section of the Dakota sand consists of a lower basal member 
of conglomerate followed by beds of coarse porous brown sand with some 
clay. The upper portion of the horizon is often split into lenticular sand 
bodies alternating with shale, and frequently indicates a return to 
brackish and marine conditions. In this upper portion are frequently 
found locally continuous beds of limestone. Only along the western 
shore line of the Dakota horizon at its outcrop in the foot hills and 
in the Moose Mountain district in western Alberta and British Columbia, 
is there a pronounced change from the general section given. Here 
the basal bed of conglomerate and coarse sand persists, but this is overlain 
by shales and quartzitic sandstones to a thickness of almost 1,000 ft. 

This remarkable uniformity of outcrop indicates a continuity which 
is further attested by many wells drilled throughout this area, as well as 
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by the generally artesian character of the Dakota sand throughout 
North and South Dakota and central Canada. Its character places 
it in the category of what Roswell H. Johnson describes as a “sheet” 
sand, including such sands as the xolian St. Peter’s sandstone, and the 
Sylvania sand of Ohio. That is to say, it is an actually continuous sheet 
of porous sand with no extensive shale bodies interrupting its continuity, 
as opposed to a horizon such as the Bartlesville sand in Oklahoma, which 
is a name given to a lateral series of more or less connected sand bodies 
or lenses, occurring at a certain position in the columnar section. 

As stated previously, the economic evidence of this sheet nature of 
the Dakota sand is its having the general character of an artesian sand. 
reservoir underlying the great synclinal basin west of its outcrop in 
Dakota and Manitoba. As such, it is one of the valuable natural 
resources of these districts. 

The Dakota thins out in central and western Wyoming, and shows 
considerable cross-bedding along its outcrop in the Big Horn Mountains. 
In parts of this area it consists of a series of thin sandstones alternating 
with beds of shale. On this western edge it is considered as being in- 
cluded in the Cloverly group of sandstones, which probably includes 
the Fuson and Lakota formations of Lower Cretaceous age. (G. H. 
Eldridge: Bulletin No. 119, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 22.) 


Extent of the Dakota Outcrop in Canada 


The outcrop of the Dakota in the Moose Mountain district has already 
been mentioned. Besides the outcrops along the Athabasca River, few 
exposures have been noticed in northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
(Wyatt Malcolm: Memoir 29-E, Geological Survey of Canada.) 

1. On Carrot River, 4 miles above the west line of Indian Reserve. 

2. Along the south shore of Lake Wapawekka, to the east of Lac 


-LaRonge. 


3. On Beaver River, just above the mouth of Dore River, banks of 
white sand 90 feet high. ; 

4. South shore of Isle de la Crosse. 

5. In various water wells drilled back of outcrop in southern and 
eastern Manitoba. 

By referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen that from any point along this 
eastern and northern outcrop seepage conditions are down-dip to the 
great central Moosejaw synclinorium. As the Dakota outcrops in a 
region of lakes and muskeg swamps southeast from the height of land, 
its being a reservoir filled with fresh water throughout wide areas is - 
explained, drainage conditions having kept its exposure more or less 
saturated with entering surface water since Cretaceous time. 
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The Dakota sand plays out in the region between the Athabasca 
and the Peace Rivers. On the latter river it is apparently represented 
by the Loon River shales at the base of the Cretaceous measures. (Mc- 
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Connell: Memoir, Canada Geological Survey of Canada). qt was also 
~ not recognized as a sand in the deep well drilled at Morinville, 18 miles 


north of Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Legend—(applies to sections, Figs. 2 to 5) 


: Fresh-wat 
Lower Tertiary. 5b1, Laramie—Paskapoo Series. ‘lave engl beta 


Upper Cretaceous. 5a, Laramie—Edmonton Series (coal bearing). Sand and shales, 


Upper Cretaceous. 6, Bearpaw (Pierre-Foxhill). Saat eid nes) 


Sand and shale in 


Belly River and Lower Dark shales. bade mete 


low. 


Upper Cretaceous. 7a, } Niobrara (cardiom). ae See ai 


Black and gray 
Benton. shelag 


Soft, porous sand 
Upper Cretaceous. Kd, Dakota sand. ; ey tecaare 
base. 
Lower Cretaceous. 8, Kootenay shales (coal-bearing). } 
Limestones, shale 


Devonian. 15, Devonian. and salt or gyp- 
sum. 
= : Reddish d and 
Cambrian. 18, Cambrian. Rate rae 
Archean. 23, Laurentian. Granite. 


Tar Sands, and Production of Oil from the Dakota Sand 


Where the Dakota outcrops along the Athabasca River, from Crooked 
Rapids to Fort McKay, -and in the tributary streams on either side, 
it is found to be saturated with inspissated petroleum or “tar,’”’ from 
its top to its bottom. This tar-saturated sand continues up the Clear- 
water River to the eastward, and it is also reported in the vicinity of 
Buffalo Lake across the line in Saskatchewan. A considerable “lake”’ 
or seepage of this ‘“‘tar’”’ is also reported in the country between the 


Athabasca and.the Peace rivers just back from the probable outcrop 


(Fig. 1), and probably exudes from the Dakota sand a few feet below the 
surface. This seepage is reported to have been increasing in size in 
recent years. 

A small amount of dry sulphurous ‘‘tar” is also found coming out 
of the old government well at Pelican Rapids along with the gas. 

Petroleum has been produced from the Dakota horizon in the 
Powder River pool and the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming; and it is quite 
possible that deeper drilling in the Salt Creek pool will prove its existence 
at this horizon on that dome. Small seepages have been reported 
from the Dakota outcrop on the western slope of the Black Hills uplift, 
and a little heavy oil has been produced from the Moorcroft pool. (C. V. 
H. Barnett: Bulletin 581, U. S. Geological Survey.) 
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Analyses of Oil Produted from the Dakota Sand Horizon 


The following analyses of oils produced from the Dakota horizon are 
given, as indicating what may be expected in different localities: 


A sample of oil from the Moorcroft pool, Crook County, Wyoming, . 


according to David T. Day, had a specific gravity higher than 0.9000. 
It is a heavy oil suitable for the manufacture of lubricants. Paraffin 
base. 


Specific gravity..c22 ses siecn == hee ane eee 0.9198 
Baumé,dégrees. 32.55): <<, tagctevarele eee ne eet 22.2 
01116) Nee ere retey SPER yee ars 3 olen Petar + dark green 
Begins to boil........... thos ho bbe oS Le eS EE Toe 1302: 
Gasolizie, pericentickijoiecvee gnc ee eee eee re 0.5 
Kerosene (0.858 specific gravity), per cent................ 24.0 
Residuum (0.94 specific gravity), per cent................ 76.0 
Paraffin’ wax; per C6nbe ya0.c2e apis en eee a egg ee 2.5 


Average analysis of three samples of oil from the Powder River pool, 
analyzed by David T. Day: 


Specific gravity... 2 welcomes ee ere ere 0.9123 
Baumé, degrees: cece pheimlo ls Se ae eee ea ee 23.46 
Bepins*to ‘boils, termes cite oe ee EG eee 213° C, 
150° to 300° (0.8528 specific gravity)..................6. Liac.cs 
Residuum (lubricating oil, paraffin and tar, 0.9295 specific 
RrAVity) .)..c ete eb en eMru es Sout char re eae ee eee 81.2 c.c. 

Ota) Coosa or eR ENS Oc cieee ee eee Re ee ee 99.1 
‘Water sper, contecy: sain. c Atay ten as ee aera tena eee 0.9 
Sulphur, percents at ).ce ante a. ke ako mma ees, eee 0.395 
Asphaltum,-pericents- sates <a csio cater ae ee ee re 2.39 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons: 

Crude; per cont: car nee Ty Poe. i Gro 30.7 

150°\to 3002: Get pericent aes 46 ts, cee eer ree 7.3 


Analysis of oil from Well No. 1 of the Athabasca Oils, Ltd., 9 miles 
north of Fort McKay, Alberta. Analyzed by the Mines Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Mines, Ottawa: : ; 


Per Cent. 
Water, approximate .33.0. 0 c.c 2. ss e aee ne eo, tke 5 
Gasoline and naphtha;:0° to 150°) sss svete ccs an es 10 
Kerosene, eto,,,150° to: 300°... ansamtedsial ees, Beal eds 15 
ER BERUO, ins Seca g 48i.5 tan widigtecus Ol canal ia MIO oe ON il al aia ca 70 


Analysis of oil from Well No. 2 of the Athabasca Oils, Ltd., 9 miles 
north of Fort McKay, Alberta. By Falkenburg & Laucks, Vancouver, 
BeGr 


Speeificreravity ae Pee ee eee 1.02 
Gasoline and naphtha, 0° to 150°, per cent............... Pos et 
Kerosene, etc., 150° to 300°, per cent.................0.. 60.1 


Base fixed at 300° C., asphaltum, per cent................ 32.8 


os 
in 28 
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Analysis of oil from the Wyoming Oil & Development Co. well 
on Sec. 8, T. 32, R. 73 W., in the Douglas field, Converse County, 
Wyoming. Made in the U. g, Geological Survey Lbbiaiore under ote 


direction of Dr. Day: 


SYA UVSER COM OOM bores oe ceo arena leet aed Ae en ee 
0° to 150° (0.7205 specific gravity), per cent........... 
150° to 300° (0.7928 specific gravity), per cent........ 
Residuum (0.9340 specific -gravity), per cent.......... 
BARA THM ss Cl COM bren, oleate. Cracree iy moet 5 sc 
PME RUDE od ected Oe Ties GO pre ee hake ate gi os te 


. 0.8439 (35.9 Bé.) 
. Olive green 
7 80°C: 


Analysis of oil from the Union Pacific well near Spring Valley, Uinta 
County, Wyoming. Analysis made by Wilbur C. Knight: 


Specific pravity Ol crude er.cs. sees fe eh ee a Psst, 
DSB Ol tree erence ONE SS Ie er ee ee ee he S 


0.81 (44° Bé.) 
TOSS 


Temperature given off—Degrees C. Specific Gravity 
77 to 130 0.7230 Oil at 15° C. 
130 to 170 0.7540 Oil at 15° C. 
170 to 200 0.7800 Oil at 15° C. 
200 to 259 0.8040 Oil at 15° C. 
259 to 292 0.8190 Oil at 15° C. 
292 to 320 0.8340 Oil at 15° C. 
. 320 to 350 0.8470 Oil at 18° C. 
350 to 370 0.8580 Oil at 22° C. 
370 to 380 0.8640 Oil at 22° C. 
380 to 400 ; 0.8880 Oil at 22° C. 
The above analysis represents about the following composition: 
Gasoline;and_ lighter, per. cent. 00: 6... sees eee nese 20 to 30 
A ETOSEMe ts PELICCIUmae timc nt ate havetrril aes is sete: oi clat ade. 3 30 to 40 
.. 10 to 20 


Para thar eLE CON tans Sereic ae ier Welon chal ewiers eae shal ogres 
Lubricating (residue). 


Gas in the Dakota Sand 


A strong flow of very “dry” gas was found in the Dakota sand by a 
well drilled by the Canadian Geological Survey at Pelican Rapids on the 
Athabasca River in 1897-98. This flow has been continuous until the 
present time. The gas has a strong odor of sulphur, but no petroliferous 
smell whatever, nor has any condensation been noticed near the well 
head even in the coldest winters. It is evidently a very “dry” gas con- 


sisting principally of methane. 


A considerable gas pool has been developed in the vicinity of Bow | 
Island in southern Alberta; 17 or 18 wells have been drilled in the pool, 
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and are producing gas from the Dakota sand. Their total estimated 
capacity is something more than 75,000,000 cu. ft. per day. The gas has 
the following analysis: 


Per Cent. 
COs a eo le aid ol aone Sr boniats las seg a ee oa 0.00 
Or 0 Rene ier RAR Ale ear i Ei sy Shes a 0.00 
ORY en ia PR oie ak ele, Soa eho oho oko eae ake tena cae alan 0.10 
Heavy. hydrocarbons 2% Ui arcn otetelst- terete ieee eee 1.80 
CH, (methane) 39.25 230. ceo ate sien ere eee oie 86.70 
Hydrogen sae. 25s s die sieleiet ea ehate al rene. lake eres ae eae an ee 5.40 
INDGTOg Omg Halse oases sla lege ea eg gee Re 6.00 


Recently a well drilled by the Edmonton Ad Club 5 miles north of 
Viking, Alberta, on the author’s location, obtained a considerable flow 
of gas from what may be the Dakota sand. Although this gas is reported 
dry and odorless, the discharge from the well showed upon analysis a 
small petroleum content. The well was evidently drilled near the edge 
of the salt-water zone, as after blowing open for a week or 10 days, it 
began to make considerable brine. Analysis showed the gas to be high 
in methane, and of about 1,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

Gas and oil are produced from the Cloverly formation in the Big 
Horn Basin in Wyoming. 


Salt Water in the Dakota Sand 


No salt or fresh water has made its appearance in the Pelican govern- 
ment well as yet. However, as stated in a preceding paragraph, the 
Dakota sand may be saturated with salt water up the dip almost to the 
well where gas was struck at Viking, or approximately 100 ft. above 
sea level. The gas sand in this well may, however, be a sand body above 
the Dakota. 

A well drilled at Brooks in southern Alberta found a strong flow of 
salt water in the Dakota at an elevation of 460 ft. below sealevel. The 
Dakota sand in the Bow Island gas field is found at approximately 500 
ft. above sea level. 


Fresh Water in the Dakota Sand 


This sand is an important artesian reservoir in South Dakota, eastern 
North Dakota, southern Manitoba, in the vicinity of the Black Hills up- 
lift, in eastern Colorado, and in parts of Kansas and Nebraska. ‘This 
fresh-water zone extends in Canada at least as far west as Moosejaw in 
Saskatchewan, and probably includes most of the central synclinal basin 
_and the flanks of the North Saskatchewan syncline. The flanks of the 
Calgary Basin are probably saturated with salt water in the Dakota 
sand west of Bow Island and Viking. The reasons for this assumption 
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will be discussed later. Fresh water is associated with the oil in the 
Powder River pool and in the Moorcroft pool, on either side of the 
Sheridan Basin. 

Gas is also found at places in South Dakota associated with fresh 
water in artesian wells. 


Structure 


The extensive faulting of the formations along the eastern edge of the 
Rockies is flanked by a great structural basin or trough, whose axis 
passes through Calgary (Fig. 1), at which point the Dakota would be 
found at approximately 2,300 ft. below sea level (5,500 ft. below the 
surface). East and north of this great structural basin occur three broad 
anticlinal folds: 

a. The southernmost of these crosses the International Boundary 
in the vicinity of the Sweet Grass Hills in Montana (Sweet Grass anticline). 

b. The central fold extends in a southwest direction from near 
Vegreville, crossing the Saskatchewan line near the 52d parallel (Battle 
River anticline). 

c. The northeastern outcrop of the Cretaceous formations in Canada 
represents in a general way the axis of the northernmost of these three 
folds, and the one the attitude of whose sides shows the most gentle 
dips. This has been called by the author the Athabasca anticline. 

It may be said that the prevailing dips encountered in the formations 
east of the axis of the Calgary Basin are remarkably gentle and uniform, 
and show practically no local irregularities or distortion due to violent 
secondary folding or torsional stresses. This has undoubtedly been an 
important factor (in connection with the “‘sheet”’ character of the Dakota 
sand) in the accumulation and redistribution of oil and gas in Alberta 
and western Canada generally. It will have to be taken into considera- 
tion in all prospecting for oil and gas in this region. 

Southeast of these three great arches lies a broad, deep, structural 
basin (Moosejaw synclinorium), which occupies a large portion of North 
and South Dakota, northeastern Montana and southern Saskatchewan. — 
The outcrop of the Dakota sand on the northeastern flank of this basin 
is nowhere more than 900 ft. above sea level. At the base of the Black 
Hills uplift it is about 1,000 ft. Its outcrop in the Black Hills is from 
3,000 to 5,000 ft. On the flanks of the Big Horn Mountains its 
outcrop is from 4,000 to 6,000 ft., which is approximately true in the 
Lander district in Wyoming. It rises with the general uplift southward 
to more than 7,500 ft. above sea level at its outcrop in Colorado. 

In a basin between any two of these uplifts the best chances for 
prospecting for oil in the Dakota would seem to be in the local domes and 
anticlines which may be found along the side of the basin where the 
Dakota outcrops at the higher elevation. This is believed to be the 
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case for the reason that there will be a constant movement of water from 
the upper side, issuing in springs along the lower side outcrop; while 
water entering from the upper side may do so locally, and, being under 
slight head, in seeking the line of least resistance to flow will avoid strong © 
folds or domes. On the other hand, the strong hydraulic head existing 
along the side of the basin where the lower outcrops occur will tend to 
keep the sand saturated with encroaching water under pressure, which 
will usually issue at the low points of a vertically irregular or “‘scalloped”’ 
outcrop. However, the higher areas on such an irregular outcrop will 
be exposed to inward-seeping surface waters, which will tend to a move- 
ment of all water, and any possible oil which had risen to such points, 
to an exit at lower points on the outcrop where the hydraulic head from 
the opposite side of the basin is effective. 

Thus, not only would “structure” be relatively less effective in 
retaining oil on the lower side of such a basin, but migrating oil carried 
with the water movement would be forced to the edge and lost by erosion 
and evaporation. On the higher side of the basin the tendency would - 
be for oil to be carried down into the sand, and retained in irregularities 
in the structure. 

The small quantities of oil found associated with fresh water along 
the lower side of such a basin will probably be of heavy gravity. 

While the foregoing considerations apply to the Dakota sand, yet 
the best chances for developing production on the sides and edges of 
such a basin as that between the Black Hills and the Big Horn Mountains 
will probably be in overlying sands of a more lenticular shape, or at least 
having an outcrop on only one side of the basin. This is the case regard- 
ing the Shannon and Wall Creek sands in the Salt Creek pool. 


Pressures 


The rock pressure at the well located at Pelican on the Athabasca 
River is reported by H. L. Williams to be 225 lb. per square inch. As 
the difference in elevation between the top of the sand at this point and 
at its nearest outcrop at Boiler Rapids is very close to 500 ft., it will be 
seen that this corresponds very closely to that which might be expected 
on the assumption of Orton’s hydrostatic theory. In this district the 
Dakota sheet sand under consideration offers almost ideal conditions for 
the application of this theory of underground pressures. 

The outcrops of the Dakota along the Athabasca are also the nearest 


(and the lowest) to the well at Viking on the Battle River anticline, where 


what is supposed to be the Dakota: was struck at approximately sea level. 
This gives a theoretical head of 1,060 ft., or an equivalent of 460 lb. pres- 


sure, which was the initial pressure encountered in this well. 


When one comes to the Bow Island field, with initial pressures of 
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800 Ib., the situation is complicated by the lack of knowledge as to seepage 
Goritone: in the Sweet Grass Hills, and also the density of the salt water 
in this district, which Orton apparently neglects. However, there is 
no important dewintion from the pressures which might be expected 
in the Bow Island district on the assumption of a head of water from the 
Sweet Grass Hills. The hydraulic gradient would tend to dissipate a 
great part of this pressure (Darton: Professional Paper No. 56, U. S. 
Geological Survey) before reaching the Viking well, as outcrops of the 
Dakota are open on several sides of the Bow Island pool. This is based 
on the assumption of the gas-bearing formation at these two points being 
identical. The log of the lower part of the Viking well was badly kept, 
and the author has seen no results of the fossil evidence found. In case 
the gas-bearing sand is an upper lens, the above agreement still holds 


_ true, as in the flat muskeg country in the Athabasca Valley both forma- 


tions outcrop on the same plane and at about the same elevation above 
sea level. 


Geological History of the Dakota Sand 


1; As has been shown, the Dakota sand was deposited over a wide 
area in shallow fresh water with prevailing strong currents. It was 
probably in part seolian. 

2. There then followed the gradual sinking below sea level of the 
whole basin, but deepest in the central and western portion, as the Cre- 
taceous sea covered the Great Plains area. Then followed the deposi- 
tion of black marine shale deposits, with a few local sand bodies as brackish 
or fresh-water conditions might prevail locally for short periods. These 
deposits were very general over wide areas, as evidenced by-the extent 
over which we find the Benton, Niobrara, and Claggett or Lower Dark 
shales, and the Clearwater shales of the Athabasca River. 

3. As shown by King (19th Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey) 
and Roswell H. Johnson (The Réle and Fate of Connate Water in 
Oil and Gas Sands, Trans., li, p. 587, 1915): 


“As any particular sand body becomes weighted by a heavier and heavier over- 
burden, the result of increasing deposition, a part of the large percentage of water 
in the uncompacted sand and mud is forced out. The water percentage of freshly 
settled mud is vastly higher than that of the resultant shales, or even of very porous | 
sand. If beds of less compressible material meet or underlie the shales in question, 
there will frequently be a lateral motion along such beds to some point where upward 
movement will be resumed.” 


This is shown by King’s diagram (Fig. 6). 

On the assumption that most oils are formed in shales rich in organic 
matter in close proximity to sands which now contain these products, 
the source of oil (or gas) in the Dakota sand must have been the overlying 
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marine shales which are even yet so rich in carbonaceous matter. The 
unconformity upon which the Dakota was laid in the district in which it 
has been proved to be so rich in tar, that of the Athabasca region, pre- 
sumably eliminates the lower formations in that district as a source of 
such hydrocarbons. The relative scarcity of organic life in a fresh- 
water sand such as the Dakota and the underlying fresh-water Coman- 
chean (or Jurassic) makes doubtful in most districts the possibility of 
the formation of any great amount of hydrocarbons within the sand body 
itself, or within those beds immediately below it. It is more likely that 
oil found in such underlying sands had its origin in contiguous shale beds, 
or even possibly in shales overlying the Dakota itself, having migrated 
in some such manner as shown by King’s experiments cited above. 

In general, it is believed that no oil which has its origin in a lower 
formation will be found in a bed which has been deposited unconformably ~ 
upon older and already consolidated rock deposits, unless after the 
later deposition some tectonic change takes place. 


After King, 19th Annual Report, U. S. Geological Survey, part 2, p. 80 


Fig. 6.—D1AGRAMMATIC SECTION SHOWING THE FLOW oF CoNNATE WATER, OIL, AND 
Gas, DUE TO CONSOLIDATION OF SEDIMENTS. 


4. As demonstrated by King, a portion of the water of deposition of 
shales overlying a coarse sand body is squeezed downward into the 
region of greater porosity, and passes laterally toward any outcrop where 
it may again have a chance to resume its upward movement. This 
movement of the connate water would therefore carry with it a consid-— 
erable portion of any oil and gas which had been formed, segregation 
taking place selectively during its passage through regions of varying 
porosity. 

During Cretaceous times the land surface to the northeast was being 
very gradually raised, offering an outcrop toward which movement of 
the liquid content of the Dakota took place. As pointed out by Roswell 
H. Johnson: 


“Oil, gas, and water have extremely slight capacity for gravitational sorting while 
in a state of rest, but when moving the gravitational sorting is readily accomplished. 
As oil, gas, and water pass a body of larger pores, the gas, owing to its lack of capillary 
attraction, is retained in the larger pores.”’ (Réle and Fate of Connate Water in 
Oil and Gas Sands, Trans., li, p. 587, 1915.) 
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Much oil was therefore probably carried with the water to the out- 
crop and from there lost by evaporation and erosion, leaving a relatively 


higher proportion of gas remaining in the sand along with the residual - 


water. Where the escape and erosion were not so rapid as on the north- 
eastern front, oil would be forced by this movement out into the per- 
iphery of the basin and there retained, the deeper central portions of the 
Dakota sheet being occupied entirely by water (possibly salt) and some 
gas. 

In regions of cross-bedding and lenticular deposition of the sand, of 
course such movement and gravitational sorting would be complicated 
by other barriers. 

5. After such distribution of the fluid content of the shales and 
sands had been effected, in late Cretaceous time came the Black Hills 
uplift, the Big Horn uplift, and the upward tilting of the whole south- 
western portion of the sedimentary blanket underlain by the Dakota 
sheet sand, in which already a considerable concentration of hydrocarbons 
had taken place. This tilting had an enormous effect on the hydraulic 
conditions in the Dakota sheet. The whole northeastern front had by 
this time been exposed by erosion, and fresh water had probably entered 
through seepage from this outcrop, already tending to force any residual 
oil body toward the lowest point of the “V” between the higher fresh- 


‘water sealed outcrop and the northern edge of the sand lens between the 


Athabasca and the Peace Rivers. Then, when the great southern and 


western uplift took place and a large proportion of the reservoir was 


raised above the general level, and folding formed the Calgary and Moose- 
jaw synclines and their corresponding folds, this hydraulic head caused 
a great flood of water through the Dakota northward, probably carrying 
with it some of the remaining oil. The synclinal basins were already 
saturated, so to again establish equilibrium, the excess water was forced 
out by way of the outcrops to the north and east. By this scouring action 
in the sand, according to the principle of “selective” segregation, the dry 
gas clung to the more porous portions at the crest of the structural arches, 
the water spilling across the structural saddles or divides. 

The remaining portion of the oil carried by the water was then either 
(a) forced to the outcrop and lost; or (6) forced into closely overlying 
sand lenses or crackled shale; or (c) forced out into the region where the 
Dakota is still under cover and of less uniform porosity—that is to say, 
along the boundary of this sand body, where more or less isolated lenses 
of sand offered catchment for such oil. Such lenses as these, however, 
probably already contained oil and water which had been left relatively 
undisturbed by such movements. 

The remains of the action first mentioned are seen in the extent of 
the northern Athabasca tar sands, and the frequent fragmentary remains 
of the tar-saturated sand found with the glacial drift on the plains of 
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Alberta south of the outcrop of the Dakota. It may be mentioned 
that the lightest oil found in this tar-sand district has a specific gravity 
of 1.02, as shown in a previous paragraph. 

The probabilities of the second action do not increase the promise 
of finding large oil pools or reservoirs in such shales or minor splits of the 
Dakota overlying the main sand body, but rather will be indicated by 
paraffin shales or by thick, viscous water-washed tar occurring near the 
top of the sand, such as that found in the hole drilled at Pelican Rapids, 
in the upper part of the gas-bearing Dakota. 

The possibilities of the third action mentioned above offer the chance 
of developing important oil pools in the Dakota sand in certain areas 
whose geological limits are already approximately known, lying west 
and south of the Athabasca River. In the southern part of the Dakota 
area, in the United States, in parts of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and Colorado, where the area underlain by this sand is much disturbed 
and folded by mountain forming, there are of course many unprospected 
areas for oil and gas in the Dakota. These represent pools of oil and gas 
cut off by varying porosities, by intrusions and accompanying folding, 
from reaching the outcrops of the sand, as in the Big Horn Basin, and the 
Salt Creek and Powder River pools. 

In this southwestern part of the Dakota Basin the conditions of 
deposition were more irregular, and there were probably a number of . 
islands in this part of the Cretaceous sea. These conditions, combined 
with later folding, had a tendency to limit the movement of fluids in 
this sand to local areas and lenses, which have already resulted in the 
development of good oil and gas pools. The relative time of folding is a 
factor which is often neglected in considering the oil and gas possibilities 
of a formation in certain districts. ° 

With reference to the Moose Mountain district in Alberta, and the 
series of sharp folds south and west of Calgary, it will be noticed that 
there is a considerable thickening of the Dakota series along the moun- 
tains, to approximately 1,000 ft., composed principally of quartzose 
sandstone and shale beds, with the basal conglomerate bed from 30 to 
60 ft. in thickness. ; 

As the great Cretaceous mediterranean sea deposited layer after 
layer of marine ooze and mud as an overburden to the porous Dakota 
sand, this former shore line of the Dakota Basin constituted a very open 
outcrop for the upward movement of circulating fluids continually being 
forced into this bed from overlying compacting shales (Fig. 6). Moving 
laterally along the sand, this water suddenly entered the thickened section 
at the upward-bent shore line. Such conditions probably established a 
sharp pressure gradient within a short distance, which may account for 
the deposition by ascending waters of the siliceous cement which caused 
the quartzitic condition of the Dakota along this western outcrop. 
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While such conditions may have sealed an outcrop locally, yet in general 
the thickness of the sand along this belt presumably offered too open a 
condition to permit of any considerable accumulation of oil back of a 
generally sealed edge. If this hypothesis is correct, the chances of finding 
oil in commercial quantities in the Dakota in that region are greatly 
lessened. 


Summary 


1. In general, on account of the very uniform character and thickness 
of the Dakota sand over wide areas, it is not believed to be a prospect 
horizon of the first class for the development of oil production, except in 
certain limited districts. 

2. In Canada it is believed that the most favorable areas for the de- 
velopment of oil production in the Dakota sand will be found in the 
region underlain by this sand where it begins to play out and become 
discontinuous and lenticular in its nature. This is the case in the oil 
pools of Wyoming producing from the Dakota sand, and points to certain 
parts of Montana as worthy of prospecting. 

3. While not a prospect of the first order, the testing of the Battle 
River anticline for oil in the Dakota is distinctly worth while. This 
anticline is, for the foregoing reasons, more favorable for gas in this sand; 
and oil should be looked for, if at all, in the more laterally restricted sands 
occurring in the Benton or Niobrara, or higher. 

4. The chances for the development of oil production in the formations 
lying below the Dakota in western Canada, are not of the first class from 
a commercial standpoint. 

5. Where structural and other conditions are favorable for the 
concentration of oil, the relatively more lenticular sand bodies above the 
Dakota, particularly in the Benton and Niobrara, are more promising 
for the development of production than is the Dakota sand itself; except 
in such regions as mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 
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Logs of Alberta and Montana Wells 


Pelican Oil & Gas Co.’s Well No. 1, Pelican Rapids, Northern Alberta. 


(Dec. 3, 1912. Well Head 1,300 ft. Alt. approximately) 


OIL, GAS, AND WATER CONTENT OF DAKOTA SAND 


: 
| 


Formation Top Bottom Formation Top Bottom 

Blue and yellow shale... 1 66 |Dark gray shale, sandy..| 767 84344 
White and gray shale Sandy shale............ 84314) 872 

CWALED) Pattee 6 tare 66 82 (Sandy shale............ 872 882 
Bhuershale: irs... css cities 82 200 |Coarse rock mixed with 
Blue and brown shale..| 200 235.1 Heavy: Ollasasc.e-a 882 887 
Brown shale........... 235 285 |Shale and sand......... 887 898 
Gray-brown shale....... 285 Sal) lard Tock sce. ae 898 903 
Sand rock (hard)....... 331 352 (Lime carrying oil....... 903 997 
Shalem wer Naish hes 852 365 |Limestone............. 997 {1,051 
MANGMTOCK eat. aoe Sols 365 425 |Hard flinty shell (strong 
halen ks asses wines 425 507 | flow gas under shell)...|1,051 | 1,05344 
Brown shell (hard)...:.. 507 50914|Limestone............. 1,0534| 1,158 
Gray shale....... Cae: 50914| 538 /Hard lime shell......... 1,158 /|1,159 
Shells eis vet.acwec eee 538 540% jLimestone sv n.ie. ee 1,159 | 1,192 
ANGSTOME assists ite eee 540 546 (Hard shell (gypsum)..../1,192 | 1,197 
Shales eee eee ae 546 575 |Blue shale and gypsum..|1,197 | 1,293 
lard shelllncen) ncs.teks se ces 575 581 |Hard lime shell......... 1,293 | 1,296 
Gray shale, streaks Lame: rock... .... ean eaten: 1,296 | 1,538 

sandstone............. 581 644 |Lime, shale, and lime 
Strong flow gas......... O25© raven ee TOCK Cyaic Ueteheaetee Mie 1,538 | 1,560 
Gray shale (gas)........ 644 653 |Gray shale and lime (gas) | 1,560 | 1,700 
Gray shale (soft and IMeRtone? oy sig Haste a 1,700 | 1,784 

cement-like).......... 653 6660 (Tard shells: ene: 1,784 |1,790 
DADO TOC nastien.sun co. 666 671 |Limerock (shale streaks) |}1,790 | 1,875 
(GRY Dai Ad THA C wee Sie A Petes Ne 671 688 >s\Hard shellcy +. oes. ee 1,875 |1,879 
Hard brown shell....... 688 689 {Layers of limestone and 
Dark gray shale........ 689 740" cinshale- acct er eck net 1,879 | 2,040 
iardishollecc nace 5 740 741 (Strong flow of gas...... 2;040 Wile-faeree 
Dark gray shale........ 741 766 |Limestone and shale, in- 
aTCySH Ol es criss cece 766 767. | terstratified........... 2,040 (2,069 


a BS 
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Morinville Well No. 1, drilled by H. L. Williams, near Egg Lake, Alberta. 


Formation 


Top Bottom 


Formation 


| Top “Bottom 


Surface drift with clay 
boulders: ec. cno kee 


Blue and brown shale, 


thin layers of sand-|-: 


Sand rock with gas..... 
Blue and brown shale 
with one or two thin 
layers of sandstone.... 
Dark blue shale with 
heavy oil seep......... 
Blue shale, dark blue to 
light blue and green.... 
Hard ironstone shell... . 
_ Blue and gray shale with 


465 
1,410 


1,415 
2,450 


2,456 


250 
. 260 


440 

465 
1,410 
1,415 


2,450 
2,456 


2,900 


Gravel (salt water) 
Greenish shale, 
Edobe. sales. asec 
Sandrock (oil), flow gas 
underneath...:....... 
Hard shell with iron.... 
Greenish shale, like 
sdobe. shaleparescen, . 
Blue shale with thin 
layers of sandstone... . 
Greenish shale, very 
sticky (dobe).......... 
Hard ironstone shell... . 
Blue sandy shale with oil 
seepages.............. 
Blue shale, interstratified 


2,900 
2,902 


2,940 
3,052 


3,064 
3,100 


3,200 
3,260 


3,262 


with hard lime shells.. . 


3,310 


' 


2,902 
2,940 


3,052 
3,064 


3,100 
3,200 


3,260 
3,262 


3,310 


3,340 


From 3,040 to present depth, more or less oil, increasing. Shale from 3,040 very 
hard, with pyrites, but slacked on exposure. 


Fort McMurray—Great Northern Exploration Co. Well N 0. 2. 


(Finished August, 1912.) 


Formation Top | Bottom Formation Top Bottom 
Surface (soil)........... 0 7 SiLhamencercc atc seek 502 562 
Limestone............. 17 TaN UB LO rents ete cask oF 562 592 
en lepers ncerr aie erat aeue 77 CP SRAII Fis 0 pera stacy: Sas te ya _.| 692 604 
N berioe sips mesa ear ier sites 92 152 |Salt (salt-water)........ 604 704. 
Shtaletoxs citer aaa 152 192. [Limestone....-.......; 704 779 
Soft shale.............. 192 19 far Salitavmmeiat cares asus 779 869 
| DIDO OS cee aga ane RE RE eter 197 BBY E lll bib tae reo ecet etnies tecennn nee orc 869 999 
Shaletcc ek. to ciets aes 237 DADA Sal Cwtente tea a ale fiers 999 | 1,059 
AGI @ Seger eats anes Senso 242 362 |Brown sandstone....... 1,059 | 1,119 
Shales? (ese aee anes 362 382 |Brown ‘Medina’ rock 1,119 | 1,139 
A Bib cao Rensoeer thas Botic apenter 382 462 |Red rock, streaked, hard) 1,139 | 1,405 
Shial@ncaxt: aireeeere es errs 462 502 


rs 


be ah ie eee 


4 


sab ih Scale 
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Viking Gas Well, 5 miles due north of Viking, Alberta. 


Formation Top Bottom Formation Top Bottom 

oY ellowielayicss.cfan. os, piace 0 30 |Sandy white shale...... 465 485 
PEG DIR VeE es 3c eafe 2 30 40 |Brownshale........... 485 | 515 
Gray sandy clay (little Grey shale (gas est. 50,- 

PWALOL etme Sheee ihe, Shei eae 40 “5Oi4 | OOO Ab: ccaceaste eked here 515 530 
BluStelay-cniey. sists cleats 50 75 |Brown shale (gravelly - 
PSN AILG: Soe date stays, areeckarancto 75 85 | and caving, gas)...... 530 535", 
Dale ORE cree marae cores 85 100 |Brown sand (gas)....... 535 585 
Sandy shale............ 100 120.:+|Brown. shale. . acer 585 655 
Loose sandy shale (water)) 120 140 (Gray sandy shale (water) 655 680 
iBlieplate.genc f-i6s = 5 2 140 165 |Brown shale........... 680 690 
Light brown shale...... 165 170 |Water sand (slightly salt)} 690 700 
Grayishalevce ses. ares 170 190 /|Gray sand (salt water).| 700 40 
Gray sandy shale....... 190 210<> | Blueishales one. 2.6 eta 740 890 
Gra VESNALO sate cs cit 2 210 230 “Shelivscs sets aes ects 890 895 
Light brown shale...... 230 243” |Brown shale. . 2.2... . = 895 | 1,210 
WOM eee cess faces 243 245 |Hard lime shell......... 1,210 | 1,215 
Dark brown shale.......| 245 252. |Blue shale... 2... ..!.. 1,215 | 1,400 
Gray sandstone.........| 252 2(2'5 | Brown shalecu.. be < 1,400 | 1,605 
(Creat tal Ce aR oe oe 272 280. |Sandy gray shale....... 1,605 | 1,610 

_ Brown shale........... 280 340 5 }Sandy, shell ona cse series 1,610 | 1,615 

Sandy shale shell (water)! 340 345 -|Brown shale........... 1,615 | 1,700 
IBIGWHISHAIE. 6 ercey eit 345 360 |Bastard sand and shale |1,720 | 1,770 
Cray BOAlO.. 2. nos os» 360 370 |Brown shale, (gas in 
Brown shale........... 370 S90 ee quantity)ssoe wees 1,770 | 2,180 
eat SMOU se v.¢ ove acs 390 395 "| Blue shale. &. 2ae.24.as: 2,180 | 2,335 
Brown’ shale... 2. i: 6. 395 403 |Hard capping, boulder 
Sandy shell (gas and formation (gas in quan- 

WUSULGIO Sos cueisivic.oims we « 403 BOG =A RIC Y )otwcaiete tenner nesverees feats 2,335 | 2,340 
Cr AVEADALO conie<arcions 8 osc 405 465 


eA SA 
te r 
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Montana Oil & Development Co. Well, near Shelby, Mont. 

(Drilling started July 16, 1912) 

Formation Top Bottom Formation Top Bottom 
Blackishaleicnes sis we: 40 L60esiiphtishale:. | Wess nee 1,150 | 1,195 
isiriteushell ast 25: eicis Peok 160 L620 iHard ‘shelbs. a1. oe )20ea0). 1,195 | 1,200 
Black, shale. .4.. ki. sic 162 BLO sb and sands) 30) ne cess. 1,200 | 1,223 

. Water and gas sand.....| 315 Ze ODOM regs iets savas ax sycc epee 1,223 | 1,230 
TGS Slo he er cee alls tee henbigns ere OAS SAM ineee cae cere ie, e. 1,230 | 1,300 
phiailetcnwckd asia Cherian ots 320 420 j|Light shale............. 1,300 | 1,360 
Gasmand Mute. Jets. 420 AS( au SANG ear ee Saas tie tend 1,360 | 1,390 
DANG yesh ale. arte eae! 430 460. Hardshell’. 2.3.24 Jes. 1,390 | 1,400 
Hard shale.g ac. + Sere tis <| 2 A60 ATO sathight shale. wick 25). 4 1,400 | 1,460 
rislack shales... <3, cz. 470 G50 sa EAndusan Gd tocg cre) finn ones /1,460 | 1,500. 
Gray sandy shale....... 650 ee Ommielardesmelke sete. S. }1,500 | 1,510 
PACK ASaNG een g atte 720 VoU ea lEtandrsaaid seein mal. foie oe 1,510 | 1,550 
Sandy shale............ 730 7¢0 — |Yellow shales: 02.2)... 1,550 | 1,600 
daghtishalesss. 22). 770 850) Gritty sand 22 ey 1,600 | 1,650 
Sandy-shale......... 0:4. 850 950. aard shell: ec.7c6 weerse 1,650 | 1,655 
Black ghalejts ssc cinch. 950 {1,045 |Black shale............ 1,655 | 1,675 
GrsvosaniGee sce x. 2 ae #025". 1,005". 1elard shellrs,.. 7.55... Gore 1 6S0me 
Gas sand (some gas)..../1,065 (1,070 (Lime rock.......-..... 1,680 | 1,730 
Black*shalettiecun ens. Hh O,Os" il tOOnBlackeshaleten sit... I fBXO) | rears 
light shales. .<........5 1,100 /|1,115 (Bottom of hole— 

Red roekitcsra ches csi 1,115 | 1,150 abandoned. 
Vegreville Well No. 1, Vegreville, Alberta 

Formation Top Bottom Formation Top Bottom 
Sumace neti tetas oe oe 0 ph BobtOM Sade te seer ae cities naekae 1,862 
Bluequdsgeaa4 ees 15 22) a BLOW DESNALGs cae cet pes 1,362’ | 1,440 
Brown shale........... 272 SPAR A Bde oct Ks BE Waar as eee 1,440 | 1,558 
(GaSieka te oa canara on GPAs oelllietg aie ISiGtlOse AS tents ve ae 15030 ocean 
Sirelled ite cnick.crene. oe 330 386 (Brown shale........... 1,563 | 1,740 
Wiaitetewecism ele ee 32 OOO Wa Pee ks Blivesmitidssee. teeta 1,740 | 1,868 
SE RGG bse OR biota eee oe 386 410 |Sand (gas 1,870)........ 1,868 | 1,872 
Bloenmud yeas sees ec 410 ila ailad aber omhike lon oxtail eo hie. 1,872 | 1,880 
(GHEE See a gee Bae Dock ts yA) an esce BrowDySanGen. csc je, ce isfirs 1,890 | 1,920 
Sle dU Get ee eerie ne 520) |'1,000.3| Blue mud), 27.02... 1,920 | 2,000 

IAIN Ae eevnels Savery h etaieue 1,000.3) 1,856 |Bottom of hole. 
Gras eiaee tparnosciece -ete obs TSG OLanlt-5 spac 
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DISCUSSION ’ 


E. W. Suaw, Washington, D. C. (communication to the Secretary*). 


—The comparatively great extent and uniform character of the Dakota 


sandstone make it of great interest to the student of rock pores and 
the movements of their fluid contents. However, compared with other 
sands in areas of carbonaceous rocks facts concerning it do not seem to 
be of such great direct importance to the producer for it has thus far 
yielded few important pools of oil or gas. Information concerning the 
sandstone is extensive but scattered, hence a general treatise regarding 
it—particularly its pores, the fluids they contain, and the movements 
of the fluids—has been much needed. I therefore feel that 
the chief thing to be desired concerning Mr. Huntley’s paper is that 
it were more extended, particularly as to the discussion of the data 
presented. The general structure map of the Dakota is of especial 
interest. 

Slight changes in wording seem to be desirable here and there in the 
paper. For example, at the beginning of the third paragraph one 
wonders if flora instead of fauna were not intended. In Figs. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 the vertical scale seems incorrect. Concerning the analyses 
of oil quoted it is noted that they “are given, as indicating what may be 
expected in different localities.” This seems to need modification for 
the average analysis of oil from Powder River, which indicates for ex- 
ample that this oil begins to boil at 218°C. The fact is that the samples 
to which this figure refers were taken from seeps long exposed to the 
air and hence the underground Dakota oil of this district no doubt differs 
profoundly from that which the analysis indicates. The product of a 
well here would probably differ more in boiling point and other respects 
from the samples analyzed than it would from almost any other petroleum 
in the world. The use of the word synclinorium does not conform to 
the original definition, but this may be pardonable because misuse of 
the term, though a different misuse, has become general. Synclinorium 
is an orographic term and cannot be correctly applied outside of moun- 
tain regions, for it is derived in part from the Greek word for mountain. 
It has, however, been widely used in a purely structural sense for com- 
pound syncline. The broad shallow syncline of the Dakota sandstone 
falls in neither category. Objection might also be made to the use of 
“isobaths” (lines through points of equal depth) to show altitudes. 
The argument in the upper half of p. 340 does not seem clear and any 
possible interpretation of the words seems to involve fallacious ideas. 

One of the first points made by Mr. Huntley is that the Dakota 
rests unconformably on various underlying formations, and the signifi- 


* Received Oct. 28, 1915. 
t Published by permission of the Die U.S. Geological Survey. 
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cance of this point is apparently brought out at the top of p. 342 where 
it is stated that the “unconformity presumably eliminates the lower 
formations in that district as a source of such hydrocarbons.” This 
point is of great interest because some investigators believe that uncon- 
formities play an important part in oil and gas accumulations by check- 
ing the rise of such fluids from below, though the fluids may be found 
both above and below the unconformity. To me it has seemed probable 
that oil and gas are much more frequently the product of downward 
concentration than is generally supposed and with regard to the Dakotain 
particular I am inclined to believe that Mr. Huntley is correct in his in- 
ference that oil has been carried downward by circulating water and has 
accumulated against the unconformity, the water passing on and the oil 
remaining behind in places where the pores or other openings in the 
rocks are large and the structure favorable. If this idea is valid, then 
in a sand of comparatively uniform porosity, which outcrops all about its 
border but is considerably higher along one side than the other, water 
should flow freely from the higher side of the border to the lower and 
might be expected to wash out most of the oil, gas, and salt water, so 
that -the sand would contain and yield large amounts of fresh water 
compared with other sands. These inferences seem to be applicable to 
the Dakota sand and I have thought of it as one which might have been 
very productive of oil and gas had not circulation been so free and uni- 
form throughout its extent, the reason for the free circulation being its 
uniform porosity, extensive outcrop, and the fact that one edge is con- 
siderably lower than the other. 

The fact that the sand as a whole has a basin form does not seem to 

affect the results materially, because the basin is not so deep but that 
the hydraulic pressure along its higher or western edge is effective in 
moving the fluids throughout practically its entire extent. If the basin 
were deeper, or the pores on the whole smaller, the effect of the greater 
pressure along the western edge might be to cause most of the flow to 
‘take place about the north and south ends of the basin and if this had 
occurred the salt water, oil, and gas might not have been so completely 
washed out of the central parts of the basin. Again, if the porosity of 
the rock had been more variable it would seem that many more pools 
of oil and gas might have been retained in parts of the sand where the 
pores were larger, particularly where sand with such large pores occurred 
on anticlines. 

If the source of the oil and gas had been below the Dakota sand the 
results due to porosity, general eastward tilt, and extent of outcrop, might 
not have been very different, but under the hypothesis that oil and gas 
pools accumulate on anticlines from surrounding “gathering ground” 
without the aid of circulation, the results would have been of very dif- 
ferent sort. ‘The fact that far more carbonaceous material occurs above 


[an ? ote “ ner. ae ee 
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the sand than below, and that probably still more has been removed by 
erosion, and the fact that apparently no unreasonable assumptions are 
involved in the hypothesis that oil and gas have been carried downward 
into the sand, have inclined me to believe that such a process has been 
operative, and that had it not been for the free and extensive circulation 
of water through the Dakota sandstone, the rock might have contained 
many important pools of oil and gas. The fact is, however, as Mr. 
Huntley points out, that the sandstone is not altogether uniform in 
porosity but only comparatively so and that it has in places comparatively 
steep dips—spots which water could more easily flow around than across— 
hence there are places in the formation where oil and gas have accumu- 
lated, and may now be recovered. 

At the bottom of p. 331 the fresh water of the Dakota throughout 
large areas is attributed to lakes and musky swamps on a part of its 
western outcrop, ‘‘drainage conditions having kept its exposure more 
or less saturated with entering surface water since Cretaceous time.” 
I think the Dakota would have contained fresh water if there had been. 
no lakes or swamps on its outcrop and I know of no reason for supposing 
that the lakes and swamps referred to have existed for more than a very 
small part of the time that has elapsed since the Cretaceous period. The 
fresh water seems more reasonably attributable to the general permeability 
of the sand and its general dip eastward to an extended outcrop. Sit 

Although I am unable to follow and agree with all of the arguments 
in Mr. Huntley’s paper, the conclusions stated in the summary, partly 
for reasons not set forth in the paper, seem in all probability correct. The 
fourth conclusion in particular is worthy of emphasis and elaboration. 
If, as I have long been inclined to believe, the source of most, if not all, 
of the oil of the region is above the Dakota, the oil once within the sand 
would tend to rise as high as possible in it and no matter what lateral 
movements took place later, there would be little chance of migration into 
lower sands where their beveled edges touch the Dakota. Another 
condition favoring the same result is the finer-grained character of the 
lower sands. On the other hand, if the prevalent view that the source 
of the oil is below the sand is correct, then pools should have been ac- 
cumulated along the route of the upward journey of the oil in crevices 
and bodies of open sand surrounded with material having smaller pores. 
Once the oil is in such a sand as the Dakota, it would seem to matter 
little whether its tendency is to move up or down the dip; little or none 
should leave the sand for a lower stratum unless a considerable body of 
sand became completely filled with oil. 
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Correlation and Geological Structure of the Alberta Oil Fields* 


BY D. B. DOWLING, | B. AP. SC., F.R.S.C., OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


THE interest which has been aroused in prospecting for oil in the 
foothills of southern Alberta, and in the oil possibilities of the known 
gas fields situated in the less-disturbed areas, called for a much closer 
examination of the structure, thickness, and composition of the under- 
lying rocks of the region than had hitherto been made. ‘The areal 
geology of the larger part of the great plains was outlined by Dawson, 
McConnell, and Tyrrell, between 1881 and 1885, The foothill area 
was not critically examined at that time, owing to the time which would 
have been required for its proper study and the difficulty that was found 
in recognizing in the foothills the divisions which had been adopted in 
the mapping of the formations of the plains. This was due in great 
measure to the paucity of exposures in continuous sections of the lower 
divisions of the Upper Cretaceous. Since the pioneer work on the plains 
was published, the beds which form continuations south into Montana 
have been critically examined. The Canadian beds arch over the end 
of a flat’ anticline which rises to the south; and two sections in Montana, 
one on each side of the anticline, help to explain some of the difficulties 
previously encountered in the mapping of the measures found in the 
foothills. The index map, Fig. 1, shows the area studied, and its rela- 
tion to southeastern Alberta, and to Montana. 


Problems of Correlation 


The principal difficulty experienced in correlation was in connection 
with the measures known as the Montana group. The beds of this 
group did not seem to agree in the two Montana sections. They showed 
the same differences to some extent as are encountered in comparing the 
foothill measures with those of the plains. 

The Montana group in Dakota and Manitoba consists of a series 
of shales of marine origin. In the eastern Montana section two sand- 
stone members appear, leaving a shale member at the top and another 


* By permission of the Director of the Canadian Geological Survey. 
+ Geologist, Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Canada. 
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near the bottom. In the section in western Montana the lower shale is 
not found and the upper shale is reduced in thickness (Fig. 2). 

The eastern and western sections have been correlated by tracing 
them to the International Boundary and making a connection by means 
of the formations on the Canadian side. 


Fie. 2—IpEALIzED West-Hast Section or Cretaceous SmDIMENTS NEAR THE 
CLOSE OF THE MARINE INVASION. 


The nomenclature adopted for the divisions of the Upper Cretaceous 
in various parts of western Canada and in the United States is given in 
the accompanying table. 

These formations are found in the foothills, and it is evident that in 


’ any section that will be examined in the Montana foothills west of Cut- 


bank, we may expect the probable absence of the upper shale member 
and the appearance of additional sandstone members in the shales of the 
Benton beneath. Sections to the east will probably show a gradual 
diminution of the sandstone members. As the area under considera- 
tion lies to the north similar variations in the deposits no doubt occur 
and a few notes on the sections there observed are here introduced. 


Dakota Group 


The Dakota sands, which contain gas at various points, heavy asphalt 
oils on the Athabaska and some light paraffin oils in the vicinity of 
Calgary, are probably represented in the Sweet Grass Hills by one of 
several sandstone beds which apparently lie at the base of the Benton. 
To the west these sandstone beds thicken as the mountains are ap- 
proached; and in the Blairmore section on Crowsnest River the basal 
beds lying above the coal measures of the Kootenay are upward of 2,000 


~ ft. in thickness. To the north they are less than 1,000 ft. thick in the 


foothills west of Calgary, and decrease to 200 ft. on the Athabaska at 
some distance from the mountains. 


Colorado Group 


The Colorado group, mainly shales with an occasional sandy member, 
underlies probably the whole of the plains and is found inside the moun- 
tains. Its thickness in the Sweet Grass Hills is estimated to be 850 ft., 


-and in the vicinity of the mountains at Blairmore 2,700 ft. In the 


foothills it may well be more than 2,000 ft. 
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Montana Group 


The character of the deposits of the Montana group, as shown in 
the table above, indicates that the sea margin changed several times 
but remained during this period within the area now occupied by the 
foothills and the plains, and that in tracing these beds eastward a diminu- 
tion in the thickness of the sandstones and an increase in the shales 
may be looked for. Northward the problem of the variations in the de- 
posits is being studied, and a few points that have been determined may 
be mentioned here. 

It is fairly well established in the section between Medicine Hat 
and the mountains that the sandy beds at the base are very thin at 
Medicine Hat and in the foothills resemble the “castellated rocks” of 
the southern section. Northward they evidently become thin again, 
as they do not appear in the Athabaska section and may be represented 
in the mountains by the Brazeau formation or the Dunvegan sand- 
stones of Peace River. The marine shales, called “Claggett’’ in the 
eastern Montana section, lying between the sandstone members, are 
probably represented at Medicine Hat by a much thicker shale series. 
In the foothills near the Crowsnest River this shale series has thinned 
out and cannot be recognized. It is probably present in the sections. 
north of the Highwood River, increasing in thickness to the northeast, 
while the sandy beds of the underlying lower part of the Belly River 
series decrease materially and ultimately thin out. This shale would 
then, in the absence of lower sandstones, represent the series overlying 
the Colorado shales of the Athabaska River and of the northern foothills. 
The upper sandstone and clay member of the Belly River formation is 
thicker in the west than in the east and the section west of the Porcupine 
Hills resembles that in western Montana in the inclusion of all the 
Belly River rocks in one thick sandstone member. 

The Bearpaw shale, the upper part of the Pierre, is a marine deposit 
that overlies the Belly River beds. It is exposed over large areas in 
southern Alberta and in a somewhat diminished form is found in the’ 
foothills to the south. Its thickness is apparently maintained westward; 
but the marine portion is confined to the central part of the section. 
The beds at the base, in the vicinity of Lethbridge and even farther 
east, contain coal-bearing zones, which in places have valuable coal 
deposits. In the foothills, coal seams are found both at the top and the 
bottom of these shales, and it is suspected that north of Highwood River 
the marine deposits of the formation are very thin if they are present at 
all; so that the division between the Edmonton sandstones and the 
“yale beds” of the Belly River formation may be marked farther north 
by merely a coal-bearing zone or by transition beds, instead of marine 
shales. Some indication of this is given in the character of the rocks in 
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the section on the Saskatchewan River east of Edmonton. The sand- 
stone and clays of the Edmonton formation do not end abruptly, but 


_ merge by degrees downward into a shale series. The shales overlie 


sandstones which may possibly represent the top of the Belly River 
series, there composed of a thin sandstone member. The shales beneath © 
are no doubt directly continuous with the Pierre of the east. 


Foothill Sections 


The geologist working in the foothills of central Alberta must there- 
fore be prepared to find, not the well-marked formations so far discussed 
as found in other places, but, for the higher beds, a great series of sand- 
stones, ranging in age from the earlier deposits of the Montana group, 
up to Tertiary deposits. There may be but traces of the marine beds 
which are found in the sections on the plains to the east. It may be 
noted also that the Benton formation is well developed, and forms the 
great shale series of the foothills, but that north of a line drawn north- 
west from the forks of the Highwood River, shales belonging to the lower 
part of the Montana group cap the Benton. 


Structure 


The structure of the outer portion of the foothills has been partly 


’ mapped and a comprehensive view of its general character may be gained 


from the accompanying sketch and sections, Figs. 3 and 4. It will be 
seen from them that there was an uplift of the lower measures toward 
the mountains, accompanied by profound fracturing throughout the 
disturbed zone. Since the lines of fracture penetrate below the beds 
containing the possible oil supply the fault blocks have necessarily a 
limited oil-drainage area and do not afford promising ground for wells. 
Our field of study has been limited, therefore, to the eastern edge of the 
broken country in the hope of finding anticlines in close connection 
with the less-disturbed beds of the Alberta syncline which lies to the 


‘east. One of these on Sheep Creek is being thoroughly prospected and 


one well is now producing a small quantity of very light oil. Another in 
Township 23 west of Elbow River has yielded heavier oil. 

In the country to the east of this broken area and the syncline indi- 
cated in Figs. 3 and 4, the beds are so slightly flexed that they seem at 
any one point to be almost horizontal. They are as a rule less con- 
solidated than the beds near the mountains, and the rivers are deeply 
trenched. This river erosion is accompanied in nearly every case by a 
series of land slips, extending back for some distance from the banks. 
This already has been interpreted as faulting by several “experts” and 
an intricate structure showing anticlines and faults has been pictured, 
providing many ‘oil companies” with attractive prospectuses. There 
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is a wide anticline, however, in southern Alberta, between the outer 
foothills and the Cypress Hills at the eastern boundary of the province, 
which extends from northern Montana well into Alberta. ‘This had 
already been the subject of investigation for a possible natural-gas 
reservoir; and the wells at Bow Island which supply Lethbridge and 
Calgary are located on it. Attention has again been called to it by 
the discovery of slight signs of oil in springs on the slopes of the Sweet 
Grass Hills in Montana, and several drilling rigs have been placed in the 
valley of Milk River and even at the Boundary line, on the flanks of 
the above-named hills. The borings in this vicinity will probably pene- 
trate the sandstones of the lower part of the Belly River series, and also 
the Benton, before reaching the Dakota, from which there seems to be 
some chance that gas at least will be obtained. The thickness of the 
Cretaceous measures is here smaller than in the foothills, and very deep 
wells will not be necessary to test the ground. 

A flat anticlinal structure is also indicated by the outcrop of the 
Belly River rocks in the eastern part of Alberta. This anticline runs in 
a northwest direction and is crossed by several stream valleys, notably 
that of the Battle River. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway crosses 
the Battle River near the axis of the anticline. A well, sunk for gas 
near the railway but to the west of the center of the anticline, struck a 
small gas reservoir at a depth of 2,340 ft. 


Development 


Oil seepages have been known for many years in the mountains 
along the International Boundary east of the Flathead Valley. Several 
companies bored wells at the outer edge of the mountains, and about six 
years ago there was some excitement over the discovery of oil in a well 
near the Waterton lakes. The difficulty of getting machinery to -this 
region and the probability of the area being limited prevented exten- 
sive prospecting. The finding of oil last year in an easily accessible area 
of less broken country at the outer edge of the foothills at once attracted 
the attention of thespeculative element of the population; and many com- 
panies were formed and oil Jeases applied for. The discovery well is situ- 
ated on an anticline of Benton shales, flanked on both sides by sand- 
stone ridges cut through by the valleys of three streams. Since the 
sandstone at the crown of the anticline has been removed by denuda- 
tion, the direction of the anticlinal axis is marked by a series of trans- 
verse valleys eroded in the shales. These depressions afford favorable 
locations for derricks; and 11 wells are now being bored. In the country 
to the west of this anticline many other drillings are being made, so that 
in the portion of Alberta shown in Figs. 1 and 3 there were during 1914 
about 36 separate points of attack, mainly in the foothill belt. Two wells 
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have reached depths of more than 3,000 ft. without success. Seven, 
including the discovery well, are over 2,000 ft. deep. Fourteen are 
over 1,000 ft. deep and thirteen others have reached smaller depths. 

Three companies are boring in the Milk River Valley and four in 
the foothills north of Bow River. In a few cases it may be considered 
that the ground has been found to be barren of productive reservoirs; 
but in the majority of cases the mechanical difficulties have been so great, 
owing to the depth to the prospective oil sands, that no positive result 
has been reached. In some cases the wells have been badly located from 
the viewpoint of structure. 

In the discovery well, light gasoline oil and a heavy gas flow was 
found at 1,550 ft., in sandy beds in the lower Benton. At 2,700 ft. 
another flow of gas and oil was found in the Dakota or in sands of about 
that horizon. This oil was also light in specific gravity (about 55° 
Bé) and was accompanied by a heavy flow of gas which has been shown 
by experiment to produce a light gasoline on condensation. 

It is claimed that showings of oil have been got in several wells in the 
vicinity. 

A discovery of oil 40° Bé in the well of the Moose Mountain Oil 
Co. was announced on Nov. 24, 1914. The well has since been shot and 
a yield of 25 bbl. per day is claimed. The oil is dark brown and shows 
a greenish color by reflected light. It was struck at a depth of 1,690 
ft. in the top beds of the Dakota. 

In March, 1915, two wells near the discovery well reported oil. 
The Heron-Elder well, on the western limb of the anticline, reached the 
top of the Dakota at 2,746 ft. Oil came into the well at 2,774 ft. and rose 
about 2,000 ft. The oil is dark in color and probably heavier than that 
from the discovery well. About a mile south and near the crest of the 
anticline the Western Pacific well reached the top of the Dakota at 2,150 
ft. and report gives about 300 ft. of oil in the well accompanied by a strong 
gas pressure. 


Location of Oil Discoveries 


. The locations of these wells may be found on Fig. 8. The townships 
are numbered from south to north and the ranges west from the initial 
meridian. 

Moose Mountain well, Tp. 23, R. V, west of 5th meridian, about 
the center of the northern boundary of the township. 

Discovery well, southwest corner of Tp. 20, R. II, west of 5th meridian. 

Heron-Elder well, southeast corner of Tp. 20, R. III, west of 5th 
meridian. ; 

~ Western Pacific well, northwest corner of Tp. 19, R. II, west of 5th 
meridian. 
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Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces for Heating, Melting, 
and Heat Treatment of Metals 


BY W. N. BEST,* F. R. 8. A.. NEW YORK, N, Y. 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


INTRODUCTION 


Crupe oil attracted attention because of its excellence as a fuel for 
openhearth furnaces; for making crucible steel and brass; for melting 
copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, silver, malleable iron, gray iron; and for 
the production of steam in all sizes and types of boilers. For heating fur- 
naces, mold-drying ovens, core ovens, ore roasters, calciners, hot-air fur- 
naces, sand drying, asphalt road work, etc., its superiority over other fuels 
is due to the fact that the heat is at all times under perfect control, so that 
a constant temperature may be attained and maintained at the will of 
the operator. This means a maximum amount and uniform quality of 
work. 

Crude oil is of two kinds, paraffine base and asphaltum base, and varies 
from 11 to 46 gravity Baumé. The light-gravity oil does not require 
heating before use; but oil of less than 20 gravity Baumé should be heated 
to just below its vaporizing point, in order to reduce its viscosity and to 
obtain the highest efficiency of combustion. Heavy California oil va- 
porizes at 230° F., Mexican crude oil at from 175° to 210° F., and Beau- 
mont, Texas, oil at 142° F. Fuel oil vaporizes at 130° F. 


Scientific Installation Essential 


The burning of oil is an art based on science, and the ‘‘rule of thumb” 


_ should never be employed, especially in heating heavy crude oil. Ther- 


mometers should be used on both suction and supply pipes so that the 
fireman or smith will at all times know the temperature of the fuel. The 
indicators on such thermometers should be large enough to be readily 
seen by the operator, night or day. 

It is necessary to have an unvarying pressure of steam or air through 
the burner, to atomize the fuel. Also, the air used to support combustion 
should be delivered through a nozzle under the burner at a constant 
pressure. The oil pressure must not fluctuate; under no circumstances 
should it vary more than 1 lb. The oil pump, which should be brass- 
lined, with the aid of the pulsometer and superheater, will insure a constant — 


* Engineer in Caloric. 
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circulation of fuel to the various burners, maintaining an unvarying pres- 


sure on the supply pipes. All oil pipes should be of sepa a size and | 


carefully laid. 
A non-carbonizing burner of modern construction, that will externally 


atomize the fuel and distribute the heat over the entire width and length 
of the furnace or firebox, should be used. For a furnace, the use of only 


one burner giving a flat flame covering the entire hearth is always pref- 
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Fig. 1.—Hicu-Pressure Or Burner MountTep ror MARINE OR STATIONARY 
BorLErRs BuRNING O1L or TAR EXCLUSIVELY AS FUEL. 


erable. If steam is used through the burner to atomize the oil, it should 
be taken ‘from the top or dome of the boiler or superheater so that it will 
be as dry as possible. The atomizer orifice in the burner should be as 
small as practicable to provide for the minimum and maximum capacity 
of the burner. 


Fia. 2.—Locomorivze Burner. 


Combustion Chamber 


The function of a combustion chamber is to provide space in which the 
atomized fuel may unite with sufficient air for combustion before it reaches 
the furnace proper. In the more modern furnace practice only a sufficient 
amount of steam or air is forced through the burner to atomize and 
‘ distribute the oil, while the remainder (ordinarily about 1% 9) of 

the air necessary for combustion is delivered at from 2 to 3 oz. pressure 
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through a nozzle, often located below the burner, and provided with a 
sliding gate, so that the quantity of air entering the combustion chamber 
is readily controlled by the operator. It is necessary that the flame made 
by the burner shall fit the combustion chamber perfectly, so that the vol- 
ume air delivered into the chamber will pass through the flame. When 
this rule is observed, the melter cannot oxidize the metal, and injurious 
effects from sulphur in the fuel are prevented. The proportions of the 
- chamber must be adequate to the size of the furnace and the temperature 
maintained therein. 


BoiLeR SERVICE 


The use of coal involves the handling of coal and ashes, the em- 
ployment of additional firemen, etc., all of which is avoided by the use 
of oil. When, in view of this saving, the price of oil compares favorably 
with that of coal, the former is highly preferable on other grounds also. 
It is clean, simple and cheap in operation; and since it requires accurate 
control, it utilizes and trains the judgment of the fireman, and thus 
elevates the character of the labor employed. 

In the equipment of locomotive, marine, and stationary boilers, the 
first consideration is the protection of the metal constituting the ele- 
ments of the boiler. This can be effectively accomplished at a small cost. 


Locomotive Service 


As soon as a locomotive is changed from coal to oil fuel (which can be 
done at a very small cost), the train-tonnage of the engine is increased 
15 per cent., because the locomotive can easily carry the steam pressure 
at all times at just below its “ popping-off” point. This, of course, cannot 
be done while using coal as fuel. 

For locomotive service the most modern practice is ‘the duplex 
oil system,”’ which employs two burners, a small and a large one. The 
former, used as the engine leaves the roundhouse and operated continu- 
ously thereafter, serves as a pilot light, as well as to keep just sufficient 
heat in the firebox to maintain the temperature and the steam required 
when the locomotive is standing still. It keeps the steam at just below 
the ‘‘popping-off”’ point when only the air pump is running, and no other 
work is being done. The large burner, ordinarily placed above the smaller 
one, is operated when the locomotive is at work. By this system the 
life of the boiler is increased, and the handling of the locomotive becomes 
much simpler. Gravity oil feed is ordinarily used in locomotive service. 
Air pressure should not be used on the locomotive oil tank to aid in fore- 
ing the fuel to the burner; but in stationary or marine practice 10 lb. pres- 
sure should be maintained on the oil-supply pipe. 
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Marine Boiler Service 


In marine service, oil, at the will of the fireman, readily increases the 
boiler capacity 50 per cent. or more. The fuel tanks on the vessel can 
be filled in a very few minutes, regardless of climatic conditions. There 
is no dust or dirt—a great advantage, since the dust from coal, settling 


in the state-rooms and around other parts of the vessel, is very annoying © 


on shipboard. In an emergency, when the vessel must be run at maxi- 
mum speed, liquid fuel quickly responds to the demand for extra work. 


Power Plants 


For stationary boilers, especially in electric-light plants, where there 
may be a battery of “‘standby”’ boilers, the use of oil permits the boiler 
capacity to be easily doubled in an incredibly short time, without injury 
to the elements of the boilers. One man can fire and water-tend twelve 

300-hp. boilers. 


COMMERCIAL FURNACES 


Some years ago manufacturers often contracted for the complete 
installation of oil furnaces in their works, but they have found it better 
policy to have their own masons construct the furnaces, purchasing de- 
signs and oil burners, etc., from well-known engineers in this particular 
line. Under this system, greater care is exercised in the construction of 
the furnace, for the local mason knows that any errors or defects in work- 
manship will be brought to his attention, and he will be held responsible 
for them. Manufacturers have found, moreover, that their own masons 
can construct the furnaces for 50 per cent. less than any outside furnace 
manufacturer can afford to estimate. I do not here refer to openhearth 
furnaces. ‘They require special brick, and workmen skilled in this par- 
ticular construction. 


Firebrick 


The selection of firebrick should be carefully made and only the best 
quality used; for it requires as much time and labor to lay a bad brick as 
a good one. The brick should withstand the temperature required with- 
out dripping, disintegrating, or spalling. They must not be laid in a 
layer of fireclay, as is the practice with red brick, but simply dipped in a 
thin mixture of fireclay and water, before being placed in position in the 
walls or arch of the furnace. The fireclay should be purchased from 
the firm manufacturing the firebrick. If a different fireclay is used, it 
will not adhere so well to the brick, and furthermore, it will not fuse or 
bond with the surface of the latter. 

In drop-forge, annealing, or heat-treating furnaces for soft steel, 
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carbon steel, or high-speed steel, the firebrick used should show no per- 
ceptible expansion or contraction when heated to the required tempera- 
ture. Specifications for such a quality of brick are as follows: 


Per Cent. 
DNC Gt sae Be ae ge Ro) Ree a ie ee se 56.15 
ANITA epee a PAGS oR ee At gee ee Te ened 33.295 
EGLOXIG 6; OFMTON. soe eee ee, Cee Ie Brie me ears 0.59 
1 LCS ae ate ey A oa ries Ree hae ee 0.17 
IMB EMEA uted Ree eae aT es cas bars 0.115 
Water-and inorganic matter.....................+-.. 9.68 


Old Method vs. New Method 


In annealing furnaces or furnaces for the heat treatment of steel, the 
use of pyrometers is essential, since the value of steel depends upon its 
heat treatment. 

A few years ago, we often heard the expression, ‘‘bring the furnace 
to a cherry red for annealing,” or, ‘for case hardening, etc., bring the 
furnace to a bright red or yellow.” ‘Heat the steel to dark red, quench 
it and draw it to an indigo color or a peacock blue,” etc., etc. Those 
expressions are almost forgotten now, and recording pyrometers are used 
instead. Without these recorders the output is not satisfactory to the 
operator, manufacturer, or user of the steel. Daily operations have now 
become a matter of official record. I know of one firm that used to 
import from a foreign country water in which to quench its steel, as the 
workmen considered the water found in the United States inferior for 
tempering steel. It is pleasant to add that this plant has now adopted 
modern ideas of shop practice, and is not quenching its steel in water. 


Special Furnace Designs 


Furnaces should be specially designed for each class of work. In the 
United States a manufacturer largely makes a certain specialty, and if 


he decides to introduce oil furnaces by reason of their generally reported 


merits—increased output, improved quality of product, etc.—he should 
take great care to get the size and form of furnace best adapted for heat- 
ing his stock. For example, A has stock to be heated of the same size as 
his neighbor B; and yet A and B may require furnaces of different sizes, for 
the reason that A requires three times as long as B to bring his forgings to 
shape and size. B’s furnace must have a charging space three times as 
large as A’s, or else B’s smith must wait for his stock to be heated’ instead 
of the metal being hot and ready for the man. Again, should A have a 
furnace of the same large size as B, his metal would be constantly waiting 
on the operator, which would resulta in considerable scaling of the charge, 
and aloss in metal and fuel. An engineer, going through the works of 
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various manufacturers, sees hundreds of such misfits, resulting in poor 

shop practice. We all agree that in the forging of iron and steel the metal 

should be removed from the furnace as soon as heated to the proper 

forging temperature, and at the same time the furnace must be of ample 

capacity to heat sufficient stock so that the smith will not have to wait 
for the metal to be heated. 


Modern Smith-Shop Practice 


In modern drop-forge shops and small heat-treating plants, the best 
practice is to have the furnaces so constructed as to be portable; that is, 
incased in a substantial shell and provided with lifting irons so that they 
can be easily handled by the shop crane. These furnaces should rest 
on two or more concrete columns, so that the charging space will be at 
a convenient height for the operator. 

When the refractory lining has been burned out, the furnace is re- 
moved by the cranes to the mason’s room, in which it is relined by a shop 
mason, while another furnace is substituted. In this way the hammers 
or tools do not remain idle, and the operator loses no time. These 
changes are made during the night at the smallest possible expense, a 
stock of relined furnaces being kept in the supply room ready for use. 

The mason is provided with a workroom and blue prints, which enable 
him to make the particular form of refractory construction required for 
the type of furnace to be relined. 

For drop-forge furnaces the use of magnesite bottoms is becoming 
very popular, because magnesite has no affinity for the hot metal, while 
clay brick or sand often adheres to the forging, which is very annoying 
to the smith. 


Heat Treatment of Steel 


As already remarked, the value of steel depends wholly upon the heat 
treatment which it receives. To obtain the desired results, it is essential 
to establish and maintain an even temperature throughout the entire 
length and width of the furnace. For the heat treatment of carbon steel, 
which requires an indirect-fired furnace, this can only be done by means 
of graduated heat ports. Only one Ginter should be used, the heat 
therefrom passing from the fire chamber into the charging space of the 
furnace through graduated heat ports substantially as shown in the accom- 
panying Fig. 3. The size and location of these heat ports is an engineer- 
ing problem requiring careful consideration; for if they are not scientifi- 
cally and accurately proportioned the incoming air used for the atomiza- 
tion of the fuel or to support combustion will cause an excessive heat at 
the end of the furnace opposite the burner. 

For high-speed tool steel a direct-fired furnace is necessary; and the 
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more modern types have a preheating chamber above the charging space. 

The waste gases from the lower chamber passing up into the preheating 

chamber, slowly preheat the charge before it is passed into the furnace 

er thus preventing the too sudden expansion of the metal. (See 
ig 
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Fig. 3.—InpirEect-Firep FuRNACE. 


Brass Furnaces 


The most modern practice is to charge the brass gates, old castings, 
etc., into a 2-ton or 4-ton melting furnace. From this furnace the metal 
is poured into ingots. These are tagged with the number of the heat and 
carefully analyzed by the metallurgist. When required these ingots are 
charged into a crucible furnace together with the required amount 
of copper, tin, or other alloy needed to meet the specifications of the 
purchaser. 

A few years ago direct-fired furnaces were used in many brass found- 
ries; but this method has been discarded as it resulted in an excessive 
loss in metal, while with oil-fired crucible furnaces the loss does not ex- 
ceed that attending the use of coke- or coal-fired crucible furnaces. 


Plate Heating 


A localized heat is detrimental in a plate-heating furnace such as is 
used in boiler shops. Oil is an ideal fuel for this class of work since it 
insures an absolutely even heat throughout the entire charging space of 
the furnace, as well as a larger output than any other fuel. 
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Welding Furnaces 


With coal- or coke-fired furnaces for this class of work, the pipe must 
be turned continuously; whereas, with an oil-fired furnace of proper 
construction, a flange can be welded on a 20-in. pipe without turning it; 
for the foe from the oil can be directed so that it will pass around the 
pipe and flange, producing a welding heat without moving the pipe. 
This furnace may also be used for vanstoning, etc. (See Fig. 5.) 

Since it makes such a clean fire, oil is the best fuel for a billet-heating 
or scrap-welding furnace; and such a furnace formerly coal fired, when 
properly remodeled for the use of oil, will show a much greater output. 
Should there be any sulphur in the liquid fuel, it will not have any detri- 
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Fie. 5.—WELDING FURNACE. 


mental effect upon the metal, if the combustion chamber is of the proper 
form and proportions. 

Many persons are under the impression that they can compare the 
relative values of coal and oil by calculating the calorific value of the two 
fuels. This, however, is not true. The only accurate way to test the 
two fuels is to compare them in various classes of service. For example, 
in welding safe ends on flues for locomotives or stationary boilers, witha 
modern flue-welding machine a blacksmith and two helpers can weld 
16 flues per hour in a coal forge, whereas with an oil furnace the same 
force of men can weld 60 flues per hour. This is because three flues can be 
placed at a time in an oil furnace, and only one flue in a coalforge. More- 
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over, the smith must be constantly turning that one, to prevent the fire 
from burning a hole in it, and he must also put borax and sand upon the 
weld. The welds with modern oil-fired furnace are clean; it is not neces- 
sary to turn the flue, and it is unnecessary to place borax and sand upon 
the part being welded, the weld being perfect without it. In this class 
of service 58 gal. of oil are equivalent to 1 long ton of bituminous coal 
(2,240 lb.) with a calorific value of 14,200 B.t.u. per pound, while in boiler 
service the average is 147 gal. oil as equivalent to 1 ton of coal. 


‘ Foundry Practice 


Some day not far in the future, oil will find its place in every gray-iron 
foundry in the United States. At present cupolas are used; but every 
one realizes that cast iron belongs to an unruly family and that it is 
materially affected by high or low temperatures. Again, the oxidation 
of the metal in coke-fired cupolas is excessive; but with an air furnace or 
other type of oil furnace, the oxidation is reduced to a minimum, the 
temperature of metal desired can be attained and maintained without 
variation from day to day regardless of climatic conditions, etc. I have 
prophesied that there is a great future for oil in this particular service, but 
like every other new thought, it must be developed and perfected. 

For ladle heating, in steel foundries, gray-iron foundries, malleable 
iron foundries, brass foundries, etc., oil is far superior to all other fuels. 
The various metals must be heated to certain temperatures before 
being poured and one of the new theories advanced in the year 1915 is 
that the ladles should be heated to approximately the temperature at 
which the metal is poured. This sounds reasonable; for if it is essential 
that the metal be at a certain temperature when poured, it is also equally 
important that it be not chilled when poured into the ladles. Oil is the 
fuel whereby the ladles can be properly heated to the same temperature 
as the molten metal. 


Drying Ovens, Etc. 


In mold-drying and core-drying ovens, liquid fuel is a desideratum, 
for with it we can maintain an even distribution of heat throughout the 
entire length of the oven, no matter what may be its proportions. Of 
course this is impossible with coal or coke. As the operator has the fire 
under perfect control, the material can be dried as quickly or as slowly as 
desired. Oil produces a more penetrating heat than other fuels, and if so 
desired, considerably less time may be used in this process without injury 
to the charge. Again, no stack is required, which reduces the expense 
of both construction and operation. In this practice, heat-recording in- 
struments should always be used, as a matter of precaution as well as 
economy. The records should be in the office of the superintendent every 
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morning. It is surprising how much fuel can be saved by the use of heat- 
recording instruments and a sharp supervision of the work of the operator 
as indicated by the daily records. 

The use of hot-air furnaces has had remarkable growth during the past 
two years, because they are clean and admirably adapted for the distri- 
bution of heat; moreover, they can be located in a small building some dis- 
tance from the house, office, or factory, if desired, or they can be installed 
in the cellar or basement or in any other portion of the building. There is 
no fuel superior to oil in this class of service. 

There has been a greater development in furnace construction during 
the past four years than in all the world’s previous history. It requires 
2,009 cu. ft. of air to furnish the oxygen requisite for the combustion of 1 
gal. of oil. Only about 20 per cent. of this air is oxygen, while the other 
80 per cent. is nitrogen and other gases which unfortunately must be 
heated up to the same temperature as the furnace, but, for economy’s 


‘sake, must be expelled as quickly as possible. It is therefore necessary 


that the furnace construction be such that the consumed and inert gases 
will be expelled at once. The combustion chamber should be so located 
and of such form and proportions as to insure perfect reverberation of the 
heat, while aiding in the quick expulsion of the gases. Only one burner 
should be used on any billet-heating furnace, no matter whether the charg- 
ing space be 12 by 18 in. or 8 by 24ft.in size. Fora regenerative melting 
furnace two burners are necessary; but of course only one burner is in 
operation at any one time. In all other melting furnaces, whether the 
bath be 2 ft. square or 20 by 140 ft., whether the product requires an 
oxidizing or a reducing flame continuously or alternately, only one burner 
should beused. Additional burners make the operation of the furnace too 
complex. While the operator may strive to run them all alike, some will 
be giving an oxidizing and others a reducing flame, thereby impairing the 
efficiency of the furnace. 

In the designing of furnaces the question is not how many burners can 


be used, but how few will do the work. A poorly constructed furnace will 


ruin the efficiency of the best oil burner ever made, while a poor burner will 
ruin the efficiency of the finest furnace ever designed. It is as impossible 
to cover a flat furnace bottom or charging space with a round flame as it is 
to fill a square hole with a round plug. To obtain the highest efficiency 
and strictest economy it is necessary to have a good furnace, scientifically 
designed and constructed, as well as a superior type of oil burner. 


DIscussION 


Wiuutam A. Wiuxiams, San Francisco, Cal.—I would like to ask 
whether Mr. Best ever had any experience with an oil burner that used 
neither air nor steam? 
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W. N. Bust, New York, N. Y.—Yes. This type is commonly 
known as the “mechanical spray burner” and uses oil heated under high 
pressure to above its vaporizing point. These burners are not as efficient 
as the atomizing type for the following reasons: 


1. They produce a round flame which, as with any other type of 


burner, must pass over a flat surface. A round flame cannot fit a flat 
surface. 

2. They do not evenly distribute the heat, resulting in localized 
heat. : ; 

3. The outlet through which the fuel passes is very small; so all 
gravities of oil, especially oil containing sand, cannot be burned. 

-4, Their construction is such that they must be cleaned frequently, 
as the residuum in the fuel clogs the burner. 

5. The oil opening being small, the capacity of each burner is small, 


so that many burners must be used in a boiler or furnace. (The fewer - 


burners there are, the more accurately they can be regulated.) _ 

In marine boilers, these burners are largely used, because they do 
not require either steam or air for atomization. However, there are 
other methods by which this objection to other types can be eliminated, 
such as by the use of a rotary blower and steam turbine engine, the 
exhaust from the engine passing into the engine condenser, thus obviating 
loss of water. 

Mechanical burners are rarely used in shops. I know of but one 
power plant using them. 

With mechanical burners, the fuel must be maintained at a high 
pressure. On board naval vessels, some mechanical burners demand 
an oil pressure of from 100 to 6001b. It is advisable to reduce the pressure 
as much as possible, as fractured pipes or fittings are particularly danger- 
ous, for the heated oil escapes as a vapor. In such cases there is liability 
of an explosion caused by spontaneous combustion. 


Hennen Jennines, Washington, D. C.—Is crude petroleum required 
for use under boilers, or is it possible to extract certain constituents 
of petroleum and then use the residuum under boilers? Is it not, with the 
limited production in the country, necessary to make a full use of pe- 
troleum before using it as a finality in producing steam? 


W. N. Brst.—I have always contended that any burner which will 
not atomize any gravity of topped oil, crude oil of any gravity, fuel 
oil, oil tar, or coal tar is not worthy of the name burner. We have 


boilers equipped using coal tar as fuel, others oil tar, others crude oil . 


as low as 11° Bé. gravity (Mexican oil), while some plants use oil con- 
taining as high as 8 or 4 per cent. sand; in fact all kinds of liquid fuel. 


Daviv T. Day, Washington, D. C.—What is the size of this 3 or 4 
per cent. of sand, and what amount of dirt can go through your process? 
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W. N. Brest.—In the Mexican fields the oil is stored in large reser- 
voirs or lakes and in pumping it up into tanks you will often find that it 
contains some sand of average size; therefore, a burner must have the 
oil opening of sufficient size to allow this sand to pass out readily. The 
oil opening should be independent of the steam or air atomizing open- 
ing so that the force of the steam or air will not cause the sand or other 
residuum in the fuel to cut away the metal of the burner. For this 
reason the exterior atomizing type of burner is always preferable. The 
average mechanical burner has an opening about 3¢4-in. in diameter and 
any sand in the fuel must of necessity cut away the metal in the opening 
of the burner or sprayer. 

In southern California, some oils contain as much as 2 per cent. sand, 
so fine that it cannot be separated from the oil by the use of strainers. 
With some types of burners the mouth is cut away by this fine sand. In 
such burners it is necessary to have removable parts in order to save the 
body of the burner. It is always advisable to have an abundant supply 
of repair parts on hand for an internal atomizing burner. 

We often burn coal tar containing as much as 30 per cent. free car- 


_ bon; the burner must be so constructed that the free carbon can readily 


pass through it. 


Mark L. Requa, San Francisco, Cal——Do you know of any burner 
adapted to domestic use which can be installed at comparatively mod- 
erate cost? Burners are being used in apartment houses, hotels, and 
residences, but they cost so much that it is not feasible to put them 
into small houses. There isa field for a small burner if installed cheaply 
that would supplant the use of coal. Do you know of any burner of that 


type? 
W. N. Best.—There are a number of air carbureting burners which 


require no mechanical means for the atomization of the oil. The oil 
must be volatile (a distillate oil) so that it will readily burn on a hot 


- plate. 


In this hot plate are a number of openings to provide the requisite 
quantity of oxygen for burning the oil. And around the plate there is 
a refractory lining, the heat therefrom aiding combustion. 

These burners can be installed very cheaply, the only difficulty being 
that they cannot be installed in some States in dwellings, etc., because of 
the fact that they ordinarily use gravity feed. A large number using 
gravity feed are in use in southern California, and in the Eastern States 
they are being used in small boilers for heating greenhouses and the 
like. 


7 Marx L. Reqvua.—There is a hot plate which uses hot water and 
oil. 
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W. N. Brest.—The trouble with this type of burner is that the 
oil used is not sufficiently volatile. A very volatile oil, a distillate, is 
required. Again, oil and water do not mix well and the quantity of 
water in this type of equipment must be accurately controlled. If any- 
thing goes wrong with the oil supply, too much water is fed and the 
apparatus is flooded. 


A. F. L. Brtu.—I would like to answer Mr. Jennings’ question, as 
I do not thinkit was fully covered. Mr. Jennings wanted to know whether 
all petroleum should not be topped before using it. Practically all light 
petroleum in California is topped, as about one-half the fuel oil consumed 
in California is residuum oil; the other half is crude oil, too heavy for 
refining purposes. 


M. L. Requa.—I think Mr. Jennings has in mind the idea that 
to burn any oil before it is subjected to some refining process is not an 
economical way. 

As far as the product resulting is concerned, the final residuum is as 
good for fuel purposes as crude oil, and it has practically the same number 
of heat units, or, in fact, a few more. And it does remove a certain 
economic waste which exists in burning the crude oil before it has been 
treated. The sooner the oil operators realize that they are wasting 
resources which should be utilized, the better it will be, I think, for all 
concerned. 
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Gasoline from “Synthetic” Crude Oil. 


Continuation of the discussion of the paper of Water O. SNELLING, presented at 
the New York and San Francisco meetings, February and September, 1915, 
respectively, and printed in Bulletin No. 100, April, 1915, pp. 695 to 704 and 
Trans., li, pp. 657 to 671. 


A. C. McLaveuuin, San Francisco, Cal.—It seems to me that Mr. 
Snelling’s work, if it is what it appears to be, is one of the most important 
contributions to petroleum technology that has been brought out in the 
last 25 years. If his end products are what they seem to be, he has made 
a discovery, which, in my judgment, will revolutionize the petroleum 
industry. 

As to industrially carrying out these processes I do not think there is 
the slightest difficulty, for I have had some work recently where crude . 
oils were handled successfully at a temperature of 750° F. and pressure 
of 750 lb. per square inch. 


Witiram A. Wiitams, San Francisco, Cal.—What metal did you 
use, Mr. McLaughlin? 


A. C. McLaueuiin.—Ordinary seamless tubing, extra strong. 


Wiuiram A. WILLIAMS.—Tests were made in Dr. Rittman’s experi- 
mental plant at Pittsburgh, upon samples of residuum furnished by 
Mr. Bell, the residuum being the remainder of the crude oil after the 
lighter fractions had been removed. 

After the material had been run through Dr. Rittman’s plant, yields 
of from 43 to 58 per cent. of material, boiling under 150° C. were obtained. 
The distillate had a peculiar odor, due to the presence of benzene, 
toluene, and other unsaturated hydrocarbons. 


W. N. Best, New York, N. Y.—What is the difference between the 
_ Rittman and the Snelling process or system? 


Wiuram A. WILLIAMS.—The fundamental difference is that reactions 
take place under relatively higher temperatures and pressures and with 
none of the oil present in its original or liquid state, while the reactions 
secured by Mr. Snelling and other investigators have been from the 
liquids in the presence of some vapors. 

Under such conditions as Mr. Snelling operates, the temperatures 
and pressures used are limited and the flexibility in the control of these 
variables is extremely limited when compared with the Rittman process. 
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In making gasoline, Dr. Rittman has found favorable temperatures 
around 500° C. and pressures around 150 Ib. to the square inch. Dr. 
Rittman has recovered from a 300° distillate as high as 85 per cent. of 


the original product which contains more than 30 per cent. which will 


boil under 150° C. 


A. C. McLaveuirn.—What strikes me as most important, in con- 
nection with this Snelling discovery, is that it is so different from all 
cracking processes worked on during the past 30 years. The process 
of cracking is not new, and my experience as a refiner taught me that the 
cracking of oil was analogous to what is accomplished with the mic- 
roscope, 7.e., there is a gain in magnification but a loss in definition; 
what is gained in the stills is lost in the agitators. Compounds are 
formed which must be taken out with sulphuric acid. 

Now, it appears that Mr. Snelling has produced low-boiling, saturated 
compounds. If he has done that, he has done something never achieved 
before, and I regard it as a big advance. 


M. L. Requa, San Francisco, Cal.—Has anybody made any estimate 
of the cost? 


A. F, L. Bexu, San Francisco, Cal.—In connection with the tests of 
which Mr. Williams speaks, I do not know that any estimates have been 
made of what a practical working plant would cost, since the process 
is in the experimental stage. 

The samples Mr. Williams returned to us were tested at our refinery 


laboratory and re-run as we do our ordinary tops. The highest dis- 


tillates that came off, or that we could get off, were about 50° Bé., but 
they had the same boiling points and corresponded closely, by the Engler 
test, to the 60° Bé. gasoline refined from crude oils and marketed here. 
But when the samples were treated with sulphuric acid in the same 
manner as our ordinary distillates, there was a marked reaction; the 
sulphuric acid turned the distillates black and threw down an excessive 
sludge, making it impossible to clean them with sulphuric acid. Clari- 
fying with lye and by filtration was only partially successful. We ob- 
tained products of a beautiful red color, and some with green hues. But 
our samples were so small (only 4 oz.) that we could not determine what 
process would make them a commercial product. I do not think, how- 
ever, that they can be treated in the same manner as the ordinary dis- 
tillates of petroleum. They do not have any of the repugnant odors that 
the ordinary distillates of petroleum have, when heated to the same 
temperatures in the ordinary still under atmospheric pressure. 


WALTER STADLER, San Francisco, Cal.—In reading over the litera- 
ture which has come to my notice regarding the Snelling system, it 
has been observed that most of the oils that have been subjected to the 
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treatment and on which detailed results have been published are those 
from the eastern United States and from Oklahoma. The crude oils 
from these regions, as I understand them, are usually composed of 
saturated hydrocarbons of the paraffine series, or a mixture of such 
saturated hydrocarbons with unsaturated hydrocarbons of the olefine 
series. 

According to the results noted by Mr. Snelling, the process. must 
virtually consist of converting higher-boiling heavy hydrocarbons of 
both the paraffine and olefine series into lighter low-boiling hydrocar- 
bons of the paraffine series, since by repeated treatment a crude oil re- 
sembling the original oil is each time produced from which low-boiling 
members without color or odor can be distilled. 

In California we are naturally interested in the California oils. 
As yet, detailed results from California oils subjected to the Snelling 
process have not been noted by me in the literature put forward. In 
this regard I may have overlooked something. The bulk of our Cali- 
fornia crude is‘entirely different than the Eastern and Oklahoma oils 
in that it is composed of unsaturated hydrocarbons to a degree of un- 
saturation frequently greater than in the olefine series, of naphthenes, 
some of the aromatic hydrocarbons, and minor amounts of the paraffine 
hydrocarbons. 

If from the complicated California oils repeated treatment of the 
heavy residues will each time yield results comparable with those ob- 
tained from the Oklahoma and Eastern oils and give lighter products 
without color or odor, it will mean considerable for the technology of 
petroleum. It will mean, at least in part, a virtual reversal of the old 
cracking process. It will mean a process in which the more stable lower- 
boiling bodies are produced without the use of catalyzers. Results 
with California oils will therefore be of considerable interest. 


A. F. L. Bretu.—Our California oils are of asphaltic base, whereas 
most of the Eastern oils are of paraffine base, but I am under the im- 
pression that California oils can be treated as well in the Snelling proc- 
ess as the Eastern oils. I simply judge that from the treatment of 
the California oils in the Rittman process. Mr. Williams informed me 
that he was able to obtain a higher percentage of gasoline from the 
California oils than from the Eastern oils. 


Wauter STapLeR.—Were not those samples treated with sulphuric 
acid, and did you not get large quantities of tar which would indicate 
cracking? 


A. F. L. Betu.—Yes. 


Davip T. Day.—I would like to mention two points: First, concern- 
ing the specific gravity of the distillates, it seems odd to an Hastern man 
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to obtain gasoline, by means of the Rittman process, the specific gravity 
of which is very high. The explanation is simple: When these oils crack 
and as the temperature goes up, more and more of the aromatic series are 
produced. If the temperature is kept low, so that the oil is just cracked, 
a different specific gravity is obtained. The specific gravity of all these 
cracked products is high as compared with neutral gasoline. 

Second, the matter of the purification of these cracked distillates 
is one of great importance. Such a large proportion of unsaturated 
bodies is present in the cracked gasolines that it would be out of the 
question to purify them by the ordinary methods employing sulphuric 
acid or alkali. Within the last 30 days I have been developing a process 
for refining the Rittman gasolines which is absolutely satisfactory, 
simple and cheap. So far I have not used any sulphuric acid. The re- 
fined product may not be as sweet as ordinary gasoline, but it is plenty 
sweet enough. : 
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Underground Mining Systems of Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 


BY LESTER A. BLACKNER, M. E., RAY, ARIZ. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue PRopeRTY AND LOCATION 


THE Ray Consolidated Copper Co.’s mining property is located on 
Mineral Creek, 6 miles north of Kelvin, at Ray, Pinal SONG Ariz. 
(Fig. 1). 

The mining claims now owned by the company consist of 126 lode 
claims, comprising 2,144.9 acres, containing at the beginning of opera- 
tions 82,904,368 tons of 2.19 per cent. copper ore. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OREBODY 


The main orebody is a disseminated deposit in schist and porphyry 
formed by secondary enrichment. Its existence was proved by churn 
drilling, and it is at present one of the largest proved copper deposits 
in the world. The orebody itself covers 205 acres with an average 
thickness of 121 ft., and occupies a definite belt which has a northwest 
direction. Its length is approximately 5,000 ft. The width varies, 
being about 2,000 ft. at the west end and 2,500 ft. at the east, narrowing 
down irregularly from both ends to a few feet in the center. The thick- 
ness of the body varies greatly along the line of lode, ranging from a few 
feet up to 470 ft. thick. 

The ore horizon is not constant, but varies, following in a broad sense 
the topography. The body in general dips slightly to the northeast, 
and is broken up by numerous small faults and fractures. The ore- 
bearing formations, consisting of mineralized schist and mineralized 
granite porphyry, stand fairly well and offer no difficulty in mining 
operations. 

The bulk of the ore is chalcocite disseminated in schist. In places 
cupriferous pyrite is closely associated with the chalcocite. The miner- 
alized granite-porphyry iomuayon are contiguous to the ore-bearing 
schist. 

Overlying the orebody is an oxidized zone of leached iron-stained 
schist, averaging 252 ft. in thickness, termed “capping.’”’ The line of 
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demarcation between the ore and capping is easily discerned, owing to 
the difference in color. In a few places along this line small amounts of 
the carbonate and silicate of copper occur. Within the orebody a little 
native copper has been found, and at the base of the oxidized zone small 
areas contain cuprite. 

The foot wall of the ore in many cases is terminated by a diabase 
intrusion, and in other cases fades off into protore, that is, material 
which by the continuation of the process of natural enrichment might be 
converted into ore. The ore along the diabase contact is of higher grade 
than the main orebody. 


DETERMINATION OF TONNAGE AND VALUE 


In.arriving at the tonnage and copper contents of the orebody every 
precaution was taken to secure accuracy. The developing was done 
with churn drills and underground drifting and raising. A complete 
survey of the property was made and the ground covered by a system of 
~ north-and-south and east-and-west codrdinate lines 200 ft. apart. 
Churn-drill holes were put down as nearly as possible at the corners of 
the 200-ft. squares thus blocked out. The sampling was done very 
carefully. For every 5 ft. of drilling each hole was thoroughly cleaned 
and the sludge passed through a specially devised sampler. The 
samples were assayed locally and composites sent to outside laboratories 
for confirmation. Each drill hole was given a number, and in the office 
a sheet was kept showing in minute detail the geology, the men doing the 
work, time required, and assays for every 5 ft. of drilling. Records 
were also kept to determine the final cost per foot of drilling for each hole. 

In determining the tons and assay value of the ore in any block the 
procedure was as follows: Each 200-ft. block was calculated separately. 
A survey of each block was made and the horizontal distances between 
holes determined. With these distances determined the actual area of 
the rectangle formed by the four holes was computed. After figuring 
the average for all the assays of that which could be called ore in a hole 
and multiplying it by the total number of feet of ore, the foot-percentage 
for the hole was obtained. Proceeding in a like manner the foot-percent- 
- age of each hole at the four corners of a block was found. Then after 
_ adding all the ore footages (ore in each hole) of the four holes together 
and dividing this total into the total of all the foot-percentages, the assay 
value in copper of the total tons of ore in the block was obtained; next by 
finding the average thickness of the ore in the block (thickness of the ore 
in each of the four holes added together and divided by four) and multi- 
plying it by the area of the block and dividing by the number of cubic feet 
to a ton (1214) the total tons in a block was arrived at. Example: 
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A block having holes 251-249-267-263 for the four corners; area of the rectangle 
formed by these holes is 84,404 sq. ft. 


Number of the Hole Thickness of Ore, Average Assay of Foot-Per Cent. 
Per Cent. 
251 90 bie 159.30 
249 345 1.86 641.70 
267 100 2.65 265.00 
263 80 2.62 209.60 
Totals and averages 615 2.07 1,275.60 


61 
Average thickness of the ore in the block = ce 153.75 


4 
560 3 LEE 1,038,169.20 tons of 2.07 per cent. copper ore 


By this method the tonnage and the assay value of each and every 
block of ore were determined. Then by adding the values for all the 
separate blocks, the total tonnage and the average assay for the entire 
orebody were obtained. Asa check, the total tonnage was also figured 
by planimetering cross-sections of the orebody at 200-ft. intervals and 
computing the number of tons contained therein. 

Of the 353 holes drilled to date, only 238 are inside the orebody and 
considered in calculating the ore tonnage; they represent 106,971 ft. of 
drilling. It is gratifying to note that all the underground development 
and prospecting thus far have checked with accuracy the churn-drill 
results both as to assays and tonnage. 


SYSTEMS OF MINING 


Owing to the heavy overburden and the low grade of the ore, caving 
systems have been devised and adopted which consist in weakening a 
block of ore by means of a series of shrinkage stopes or “‘ore-filled rooms.” 
Then after undermining and shattering the remaining pillars the ore is 
drawn systematically, the capping crushing and settling gradually over it. 
Throughout all the work at Ray two systems have been used: The 
sub-level or motor-haulage system, employed in thick uniform blocks of 
ore; and the hand-tramming system, used in the shallower portions. 
From the accompanying sketches it will be seen that the method of carry- 
ing up the stopes and the manway arrangement are practically the same 
in both systems, the essential difference being in the method of handling 
the ore. 

The same conditions as exist at Ray had been previously encountered 
at the Boston mine of the Utah Copper Co., Bingham, Utah, and the 
systems of mining initiated at that place were subsequently chosen for 
Ray. In explaining the “Ray systems” now in use it is necessary to go 
over important changes and steps at Babe prior to their final adoption 
at Ray. 
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Sus-Levet on Mortor-Havnace System 


At Boston Mine, Utah Copper Co. 


During the experimental stages of the system, stopes 20 ft. wide 
were carried up on 50-ft. centers, leaving pillars 30 ft. wide between 
stopes, as shown in Figs. 2A to 2D. In all the early operations at Ray as 
well as at Bingham the main difficulty was with manway connections or 
entrances to stopes and methods of undermining pillars. Raises at 
100-ft. intervals were run up in the centers of alternate pillars and at 
points every 50 ft. up these raises small crosscuts were run out, from the 
raise to the edges of the stope on either side, to provide manway connec- 
tions or entrances to stopes. Men entering a stope passed up through 
the raises to the first crosscut above the broken muck in the stope. 
However, this means of entry did not prove satisfactory, as the pillars 
usually faulted or sloughed before the stope reached capping, cutting off 
the means of entry. — 

The next method was to run “manway drifts” parallel to the cen- 
ter line of stopes down the centers of the 30-ft. pillars on sub-levels 50 
ft. apart, as shown in Fig. 2C, with crosscuts or entrances to stopes 100 
ft. apart. In addition to this means of entry, “pole roads” 100 ft. apart 
were carried up along one side of a stope, these being located opposite 
the crosscuts on the sub-level. The pole roads consisted of slabs (that 
is, segments of round poles) 6 to 8 ft. long, placed horizontally, one 
directly over the other, 2 to 4 in. apart and in front of a groove or niche 
in the side wall of a stope. These poles kept the muck from entering 
the manway. The groove was cut into the wall deep enough to allow a 
man to pass through with comfort. In order to enter a stope by means of 
the pole road the men climbed up ladderways in the center of the pillar 
from the motor level to sub-level 2, then through a small crosscut o the 
pole road, then up the pole road to whatever level the stope may have 
reached (see Fig. 2D); or else they could walk down the manway drifts 
on either sub-level 3, 4, or 5, then through a crosscut to the pole road, and 
up through it to the stope. Thus it can be seen that in theory the entries 
were convenient and plentiful. However, such an expensive network of 
manways did not work out in practice, as the pillar drifts, owing to 
crushing and faulting of the pillars, in places had to be timbered, thus 
becoming expensive to maintain. The pole roads also gave trouble, 
as too much muck had to be blasted into them, in making the niche, 
to be handled conveniently on sub-level 2, and at times the side walls 
around the niches broke wide, and expensive blocking and timbering 
were necessary to keep them open. At Ray, the pole roads were replaced 
with manways made of frame cribbing, so that the latter difficulty was 
overcome. 
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At Ray Consolidated Mine: Early Method 


At Ray, the 30-ft. pillars, as explained in the foregoing, in portions of 
the orebody, did not crush as was expected, and it was necessary to put 
up regular shrinkage stopes, termed “pillar stopes,” 8 to 10 ft. in width, 


in the centers of the pillars. Then it was found that even the remaining ~ 


pillars, 10 ft. in width, between the pillar stope and original stope, did 
not cave, and that an additional small stope had to be run up, perhaps 
8 to10ft. From the above it can be seen that this method of blasting or 
undermining the 30-ft. pillars became expensive, awkward, and un- 
systematic, especially when it is remembered that manways had to be 
provided for the pillar stopes and all the above work done before a block 
of ground could be drawn as a reserve. In addition, the drawing-off 
chutes along the haulage drifts on the motor level (see Fig. 2A) were put 
in staggered fashion on 10-ft. centers with loading platform between them, 
and the raises from these chutes were run up vertically to the sides of the 
stope above instead of on an incline to the center. This was abandoned 
because the raises coming up on the sides of the stope made it difficult to 
draw the stopes evenly, thus hindering drilling operations in the stopes 
themselves. 

In order to overcome these difficulties a decided change in the arrange- 
ment was adopted: All stopes to be 15 ft. wide and spaced 25-ft. centers 
instead of 50-ft. centers, leaving a pillar 10 ft. wide, which could easily 
be undermined and shattered; also to have but two sub-levels; the first 
sub-level 30 ft. above the motor level, and the second sub-level, manway 
or ventilation level, near the top of the orebody, or about 100 ft. above 
the first sub-level, and that the drifts on the second sub-level be run at 
right angles to the center line of the stopes instead of in the pillars or 
parallel to the center line of the stopes, as was the former practice, and 
that manways be provided by running up raises from the first sub-level 
to the second sub-level at intervals of 100 ft. along the stope. 


At Ray Consolidated Mine: Present Method 


To simplify the present system of mining with sub-level it is expedient 
to classify the work into different stages (Figs. 3A to 3D). 

First Stage: Drifting on Motor Level.—The orebody covers such an 
area that it has been found more economical to mine it from two main 
shafts. There is, however, a third shaft at which the ore is high grade, 
and is being mined by the square-set method. 

At shafts 1 and 2 the ‘‘Ray system” is being used and the mines are 
opened up by three motor-haulage levels. On each motor level a main 
drift (double track, 30-in. gage) with two compartments (each 7 ft. 
wide, 8 ft. high, timbered with 12 by 12 in. posts, 12 by 14 in. caps, 


| 
: 
{ 
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6 by 12 in. sills, and 10 by 12 in. collar braces 4 ft. 2 in. long so as to 
place posts on 5-ft. centers) runs out from the hoisting shaft for a short 
distance to provide storage and passageways for trains and then narrows 
down to a single-track drift which is extended out along one side of the 
orebody. From this main drift a system of parallel drifts are turned 
off on a 60-ft. radius curve at intervals of 50 ft. and these are extended 
entirely through the orebody to a “fringe drift’? which follows the ore 
intercept. Somewhere along the main drift, or one of the parallel drifts, 
in a convenient place outside the orebody, a ‘“‘ permanent raise” is run up 
to the sub-levels. Such a raise is usually widened out and cribbed into 
two compartments (cribbing 6 by 10 in. by 9 ft. long, dapped 11% in. 
deep and 6 in. back on the narrow sides of both ends and also in center 
for spreaders 6 by 10 in. by 5 ft. long. Spreaders are all dapped 114 in. 
deep and 6 in. back on the narrow sides of both ends). One compartment 
is used as a manway (size 3 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.), the other (size 4 ft. by 4 ft.) 
for hoisting supplies such as steel, pipe, hose, cribbing, powder, etc., for 
the stopes. 

Second Stage: Chute Building on Motor Level.—Usually as the parallel 
motor drifts are driven they are timbered within the ore limits with 
12 by 12-in. by 7 ft. 6 in. posts, dapped 1 in. deep on three sides at upper 
end to receive the cap and collar braces and 1 in. deep on drift side of 
bottom end-to receive sill. Caps are 8 by 12 in., 9 ft. long, dapped 
1 in. deep on all four sides at the ends and 11 in. back on three sides and 
8 in. on the fourth or top side (on one of the 12-in. faces) to receive 
pony posts. The cap rests flatwise on the posts. Sills are 6 by 12 in. by 
9 ft. long dapped 11 in. back and 1 in. deep on the upper side of both ends 
to receive posts. Collar braces are 8 by 12 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. long, framed 
1 in. deep and 1 in. back on one 8-in. face at the ends to fit in with cap. 
The caps and collar braces are made of light timber to be subsequently 
protected with “pony sets” (Fig. 4). 

Outside the ore intercept 12 by 14 in. timbers are used for caps and 
10 by 12 in. for collar braces. : 

Within the ore limits below an area which is to be stoped, pony sets 
are erected on top of all drift sets and are made up of 8 by 12 in. by 5 ft. 
posts dapped 1 in. deep and 1 in. back on three sides at the ends; 12 by 
14 in. caps 9 ft. long, framed 1 in. deep and 7 in. back on three sides of 
both ends to receive posts and collar braces, are used. Collar braces 
are 8 by 14 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. long, dapped 1 in. deep and 1 in. back on the 
drift side of both ends to fit in with the cap, thus spacing drift sets on 
5-ft. centers. 

In heavy ground a 6 by 12 in. filler block is placed under the cap, and 
supported in center of cap by 12 by 12 in. angle braces 5 ft. long over all, 
extending diagonally down to corners formed by pony posts and top of 
cap of drift set (Fig. 4). 
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At intervals of 25 ft. along the drift, stope chutes are built opposite . 
each other within a pony set so as to leave a 3-ft. clearance between them . 
for muck to pass. Midway between, or 1214 ft. from the stope chutes, | 
pillar chutes are built. The chutes are made of 3 by 10 in. lumber, . 
sides 3 ft. 6 in. long with 60° bevel on the two ends, and are nailed to | 
pony posts. Bottoms are 3 ft. 6 in. long and nailed to the top of drift 
collar brace so as to have an incline of 30° for muck to run on. Chutes 
when finished are wide enough for a boulder 3 ft. in diameter to pass . 
through (Fig. 5). 
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Third Stage: Manway Drifts, Stope Drifts, and Chute Raises.—At the 
same time the motor drifts are being driven, small manway drifts, size 
5 by 7 ft., are driven parallel to them at intervals of 100 ft. on the first 
sub-level 30 ft. above. These manway drifts are offset 1214 ft. to one 
side of the motor drift so as to be directly over a chute raise, and out of 
them at right angles are run a series of parallel stope drifts, spaced every 
25 ft. over the entire orebody. These stope drifts are placed so as to be 
directly above stope chutes on the motor level, so that when raises are run 
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up from the stope chutes they break into the stope drifts and become 
passages through which ore is drawn out into motor cars. The raises 
are usually 6 ft. in diameter and are run on an incline for 10 ft., then 
vertically until they strike the stope drift above. 


Fie. 5.—Moror Drirt, Sus-Levet System. SHow1ne Pony Smt, Cuurses, ANGLE 
BRAcESs, AND A 5-Ton Car. 


On a second sub-level, which is usually about 100 ft. above the first 
sub-level, manway drifts are driven parallel to and directly over those 
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driven on the first sub-level. Then later when connections are made 
they serve for ventilation and passages through which men and supplies 
enter and leave stopes. 

Fourth Stage: Manway Raises, Belling Out Chute Raises, Widening 
Out Stope Drifts, Building Manway Sets.—Along the manway drifts on 
the first sub-level, at intervals of 25 ft. and 74 ft. from the center of 
each stope drift, manway raises are run up to manway drifts on the second 
sub-level. Chain ladders are put into these raises so that men may de- 
scend or ascend from one sub-level to the other, and later the raises serve 


Fie. 6.—Insipze a Storr. SHOwina CrippeD Manway BELOw Manway RalIsn. 


as means of access to stopes from the second sub-level. While the man- 
way raises are being run, men with stoper machines go down into the 
chute raises to “‘bell’’ them out, and when finished the chutes have the 
appearance of funnels or inverted bells. 

In starting a stope, men with stoper machines drill a line of holes 
all along and slanting into the sides of the stope drift. This line of holes 
when blasted, together with the work done to these drifts during “chute 
belling,” widens them out to 15 ft. so that they are ready to start up as 
“active stopes.” 

As soon as the stopes are ready to start upward (Fig. 6), manway 
sets are erected in the manway drifts on the first sub-level. These sets 
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are built so that the 8 by 8 in. stringers on which the posts stand project 
out into the stopes, and a 3 by 3 ft. opening, made by cribbing (manway 
timbers) built up on these stringers, lies directly under a manway raise 
and serves as an entrance into an active stope from the first sub-level. 
The manway sets are made of 8 by 8 in. timbers, and the manway cribbing 
of 4 by 6 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. long, dapped 4 in. back and 34 in. deep on the 
narrow side of both ends. 

Fifth Stage: Mining Stoyes to Capping—lIn mining a stope (blasting 
down the back), two lines of holes, opposite each other, are drilled all 
along the back on both sides of the stope. The one line is drilled close to 
the side wall, with the holes slightly toeing into it; the other line, usually 
placed 4 ft. away from the side wall, is drilled so that the holes incline 
slightly toward the center of the stope. If the ground is very hard a 
third line is drilled still nearer the stope center. The machinemen work- 
ing in the stopes use stoper machines and each man drills from 12 to 18 6-ft. 
holes per shift. These holes are usually loaded with four sticks of 30 or 
40 per cent. powder; 6- and 7-ft. fuses are used, and each man blasts his 
own holes, going off shift. The oncoming shift draws off through the 
stope chutes into 5-ton motor cars on the motor level the excess ore, which 
is usually 33 per cent. of the total broken per round, thus giving the men 
plenty of headroom to re-drill the back while standing on broken ore. 

The manways are built up with cribbing, when necessary, so as 
always to be open and above the muck. The machinemen in a stope 
receive air for their machines through a 134-in. supply hose dropped 
down from the second sub-level through each of the manway raises. 
When a stope has reached a place about midway between the first and 
second sub-levels, the men naturally descend into the stope from the 
second sub-level through the manway raises instead of climbing up 
through the cribbed manways from the first sub-level. The cribbed man- 
ways become therefore a needless expense and are covered over the top 
with 2-in. lagging and left behind. 

In hard ground the stopes are carried up 15 to 20 ft. wide, and in soft, 
“sloughing” ore 10 to 15 ft. wide. 

Blacksmith shops are provided underground near the areas being 
stoped, so that men are quickly supplied with sharp steel and tools 
(Fig. 7). 

Sixth Stage: Undermining Pillars—After a block of ore has been 
weakened by a series of stopes the only step remaining in order for the 
entire block to crush and break is to undermine the pillars. Two methods 
are now in use: 

Method 1: Pillar Raises.—Used in blocks of ore where the ground is 
hard and the stopes are carried up 15 to 20 ft. wide, leaving narrow pillars 
which are readily undermined. Starting with the pillar nearest the 
‘fringe drift’? on the motor level, raises are run out on flat inclines from 
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each of the chutes for the same pillar in the various drifts until they in- 
tersect each other (Fig. 3D, Method 1). Then out of these raises at a dis- 
tance 10 to 12 ft. from the chutes, raises are run back so as to connect 
with each other directly over motor drifts. After the raises have been 


connected up all along a pillar they are widened out, lined with deep holes 


and blasted so as to undercut the entire pillar completely. Proceeding 
in a like manner with each consecutive pillar, the whole block is finally 
undermined. 

Method 2: Pillar Drifts.—Used in blocks of ore when the ground is 
sloughing, badly faulted, and packs, so that for safety to the miners the 
original stopes had to be carried up narrow, 10 to 15 ft. wide. 


Fie. 7.—Unprrarounp BuacksmitH SHop. SHowina Sree, SHARPENER TO THE 
Rieut, AND Hanp Force To THE LEFT. 


In the center of and all along a pillar between two stopes, at a height 


of 22 ft. above the sill of motor level, small drifts are driven with plugger. 


machines (Fig. 3D, Method 2). Raises from the “pillar chutes” are run 
up on flat inclines until they intersect the drift. The drifts can be 
widened out as much as desired with stoper machines, to undercut the 
pillar. The raises are “belled,” and the back of drift filled with deep 
holes and blasted so as to shatter the pillar completely. 

The advantage of Method 2 is that a pillar of any width may be 
undercut and shattered; however, Method 1 is cheaper, and therefore is 
used where the pillars are narrow. 
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Seventh Stage: Reserve Drawing.—In most cases the orebody and cap- 
ping, especially at No. 1 shaft, are badly shattered and broken up by 
small fracture seams so that when the pillars in any stoped area are 
undercut and the ore drawn, the capping directly over the outer edge of 
the area breaks in a nearly perpendicular plane to the surface. 

In areas where the haulage drifts are to be abandoned as soon as all 
ore has been drawn, the procedure at present is to get the waste on a 
slight incline dipping toward the fringe drift. This is accomplished by 
drawing the chutes nearest the fringe more rapidly than those farther 
away, so that by the time the drifts take weight all ore will have been 
drawn and the occasional expense of retimbering, when all chutes in an 
area are drawn evenly, overcome. 

An accurate account is kept of the ore drawn from every chute so 
that the ore remaining in each is always known. Only a few cars are 
drawn at a time, thus permitting the ore to settle gradually, with capping 
following after, thereby avoiding as much as possible the intermixing of 
the two. 

For drawing chutes, empty cars are fed by the motorman through 
the fringe drift into the back ends of the parallel drifts, in which chutes 
are being drawn. These cars are then one by one taken ahead by a 
car pusher to the chute from which the ore is to be pulled. A chute 
blaster or loader stationed on a platform at the base of a pony set then 
lifts the boards or gates in the chute and allows the ore to run into the 
car. When acar is loaded a second car pusher shoves it down toward the 
main drift while his partner is spotting another empty for the chute 
blaster to load. All drifts are run on 14 per cent. grade in favor of the 
load. 

As soon as a train (usually 8 to 12 cars) has been loaded and pushed 
ahead, a motor comes through the main drift into the lateral; the motor 
helper couples the cars, and the motor then takes the train of cars to the 
shaft or tipple, where it is dumped, and the empty cars are returned to the 
back end of whichever drift may be in need of them. 

The highest efficiency and best results are obtained when only two 
car pushers and one chute blaster (car loader) are used in each drift. 
Recently at the No. 1 shaft, six car pushers, three chute blasters, two 
machinemen, one mucker, and one chute repairer (timberman), working 
in four different drifts, loaded 400 motor cars, or an average of 150 tons 
per man, during a shift of 8 hr. 

Machinemen drill and blast any large boulders which may lodge in a 
chute, also connect over raises preparatory for undermining pillars. The 
chute repairer replaces any broken chute boards, and makes other small 
repairs needed after blasting. The only men employed in a reserve-draw- 
ing section, other than those mentioned above, are timbermen on general — 
repair work, a car checker, and a boss. 
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Eighth Stage: Cone Drifting.—After all chutes in a block have been 
drawn to capping, the next step is to recover the ore below the sub-level 
in the pillars between the motor drifts. This is done by first driving a 
small timbered drift parallel to the motor drifts in the centers of the 


pillars throughout the entire length of the block. Chutes are built 


opposite each other in every set along the drifts. A small stope extending 
along and directly over the drift is widened out and carried up to the sill 
of the first sub-level. Ore is drawn out into small cars (capacity 22 cu. 
ft.), which are then pushed by hand to a dumping chute, or winze, at the 
end of drift, where the ore is dumped to the next motor-haulage level 
below. When all chutes in this center cone drift have been drawn to 
capping, the small pillars still remaining on either side are taken out by 
slicing, so that eventually all ore above the sill of the motor-haulage level 
will have been extracted. 


Hanpb-TRAMMING SYSTEM 


This system differs from the sub-level method in that the stopes are 
started immediately above the drift sets and the ore is drawn out into 
cars of 22 cu. ft. capacity which are pushed by hand to dumping chutes. 


At Boston Mine, Utah Copper Co. 


Drawing-Off Chutes on One Side of Stope-—In the early experimental 
stages this method of stoping was very crude, as can be seen from Fig. 8A; 
on the tramming level a stope drift was run at right angles from a series 
of parallel drifts which had been spaced 30 ft. centers. The stope drift 
was widened out to 20 ft. by slabbing off the sides with “‘ water-Leyner”’ 
drifters. At intervals of 60 ft. along the stope, pole roads were provided 
for men and supplies to enter and leave stope. These pole roads were 
made by building up slabs or round poles in front of niches in the side 
wall of the stope. At first the excess ore broken by the machinemen 
was drawn off below by men shoveling it into cars holding 28 cu. ft.; this 
was soon found to be expensive stoping, so chutes were built in the faces 
of each drift, and ore then drawn direct from stope through the chutes 
into cars, 

The disadvantages were that only a small tonnage could be obtained, 
as only one stope could be worked at a time; the stope being drawn on 
only one side made it difficult for the machinemen to work; cars had to be 
loaded at the ends instead of at the side, and consequently were continu- 
ally over-running, necessitating shoveling to clean track after each tram; 
low final extraction, as ore in far side of stope could not be recovered, 
and as can be seen from the present Ray method of starting stopes, the 
work of drifting and slabbing on the sill floor was a waste of time and 
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money, as the void made by this work was refilled with unrecoverable 
broken ore from the stope. 

Drawing-Off Chutes on Both Sides of Stope.—In order to overcome some 
of these defects the scheme shown in Fig. 8B was adopted. Here the 
tramming drifts, 60 ft. apart, were run down the centers of the pillars 
between stopes, and at intervals of 30 ft. crosscuts were turned off from 
them at right angles to the stope on either side. This arrangement 
provided chutes 30 ft. apart on both sides and all along each stope, so 
that the ore in the stope could be drawn down more evenly and a higher 
final extraction obtained; this also made it possible to work two or more 
stopes at a time, giving a greater output. However, the stopes were 
started in much the same way as before in that a small drift was run 
down the center position of a stope, later slabbed out to 20 ft., or to 
whatever width it was decided to make the stope, and the stope started 
direct from the sill floor of the tramming level. The pole roads for man- 
ways were run up in much the same way as previously explained. The 
disadvantages of loading the cars at the end; the poor ventilation in 
stopes; difficulty with manways; waste of time and labor of slabbing on 
sill floor before a stope could be started, still continued. Also, by reason 
of the fact that the crosscuts leading from tramming drifts were directly 
opposite each other, too large an opening was necessary, so that pillars 
took weight, making it difficult to keep tramming drifts open. The 
arrangement of having the chutes along the sides of the stope made it 
necessary for the machinemen at times to work out in the center where 
muck was continually falling (sloughing) from the back, and also made it 
necessary while starting up a stope to shovel the ore along the center, over 
to the sides above a chute. 

Drawing-Off Chutes in Center of Stope.—In the next block of ore, to 
further reduce difficulties, the tramming drifts were run down the 
centers of every alternate pillar, thus eliminating one-half of the develop- 
ment work, and instead of turning the crosscuts to the stopes out of 
them at positions opposite each other they were placed staggered fashion 
(see Fig. 8C) so that the smallest opening possible was obtained at 
every point along the tramming drift. The crosscuts were extended in 
each case beyond the center line of stopes and two chute sets erected in 
each to provide chutes directly under the stopes instead of at sides. In 
starting a stope, raises were run up on flat inclines out of each chute, 

until they intersected, thus forming “hog-backs” between each pair of 
crosscuts. This method of starting stopes was a decided improvement 
over the previous procedure, asit eliminated all the expensive drifting 
and slabbing on the sill floor under a stope, and made it possible to recover 
all ore broken in a stope. Manways were provided at first in much the 
same way as in early operations with the sub-level system as previously 
~ explained; 7.e., raises were run up out of the tramming drifts at spaces 
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60 ft. apart, and at distances of 50 ft. up these raises small crosscuts were 
driven over to the sides of stope to provide means for entering and leaving. 
These raises proved unsatisfactory and were abandoned, as the pillars 
became cracked and faulted, making them dangerous for the men to use, 
and necessitated driving drifts down the centers of alternate pillars 
between two stopes on the sub-levels, and out of them the crosscuts driven 
to hit the sides of stopes. These manway drifts proved satisfactory in 
the hard, uniform sections of ore, but when working in ground full of 
seams and faults they not only became impassable, due to breaking up of 
pillars, but the tramming drifts and crosscuts on the main level had to be 
held open by expensive timbering and retimbering. Such a condition 
obtaining at a time when active stoping was being done, it can easily be 
seen that heavy expense would naturally follow during reserve drawing of 
such blocks. In addition, the dumping chutes were poorly arranged for 
obtaining good results. Owing to the great distance to be traversed to 
dump their cars, the trammers unavoidably lost much time waiting their 
turns, consequently the output in tons per man was low as compared with 
results now being obtained at Ray. If reserve drawing had been at- 
tempted with such a system it would have been impossible to extract the 
ore in the pillars without driving additional drifts. 


At Ray Consolidated Mine 


Preparatory Work.—The system now in use is shown in Figs. 9A to 
9D, and consists essentially as follows: Allthe tramming drifts are at right 
angles to the stopes, instead of parallel tothem. Along two opposite sides 
of a block of ore fringe drifts are driven. Between these two drifts a 
system of parallel drifts on 25-ft. centers are driven (track 18-in. gage, 
12-lb. rail). They are timbered with 12 by 12 in. posts 8 ft. long, dapped 
1 in. deep and 1 in. back on three sides of the upper end to receive cap and 
collar braces and the same on one side of the bottom end to receive the 
sill. Caps are 12 by 12 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. overall, framed 1 in. deep and 
11 in. back on three sides of both ends to fit on posts and receive collar 
braces. Collar braces are 10 by 12 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. overall, framed 1 in. 
deep and 1 in. back on one side of the two ends to fit in with cap, 
placing posts on 5-ft. centers. Sills are 6 by 12 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. overall, 
framed 1 in. deep and 11 in. back on the top side of both ends to receive 
posts.% In sections where the ground is especially heavy a 6 by 12 in. 
by 2 ft. filler block is placed under center of cap, and supported by angle 
braces extending diagonally down on an angle of 45° to posts (Fig. 10). 
Angle braces are 10 by 12 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. long overall, beveled at each 
end, and are held in place by standards 6 by 12 in. by 5 ft. nailed to drift 
face of posts. Timbers 4 by 10 in. by 5 ft. long are generally used for top 
lagging, while 2 by 8 in. timbers, 3 ft. 10-in. long, are placed “louver” 
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fashion between posts as side lagging (Fig. 11). Along the sides of each 
of the drifts at points 25 ft. apart stope chutes are built. They are 
supported by 6 by 12 in. by 4 ft. chute sills placed horizontally between 
posts at a height of 4 ft. 11 in. above the sill. One edge of the chute sill 
is beveled so as to give a dip of 30° to the chutes, which project out into 
the drift just far enough to be over the side of a car. They are built of 
2 by 8 in. timber. While the tramming drifts are being driven a perma- 
nent raise, providing the block of ore is thick enough to warrant such an 
expenditure, is run up in much the same way as described in the “Ray 
Sub-Level System” to a sub-level which is near the top of the orebody. 
From this raise on the sub-level a drift is run along one side of the block 
of ore, and is usually over, and parallel with, a fringe drift on the tram- 
ming level. Out of this drift, at intervals of 75 ft., manway or ventilation 
drifts are driven completely through the area to be stoped. These 
drifts are placed so as to be over tramming drifts, so that when manway 
raises are run up from manway chutes, which are built along the tram- 
ming drifts near the side of a stope to be, they break into the manway 
drifts and become, when chain ladders are put into them, openings 
through which men may pass up and down from one level to the other, 
and later serve as means of access to stopes from the sub-level. 

Stoping.—In starting a stope, raises are run out on flat inclines direct 
from the stope chutes until they intersect, as was the final practice at 
Bingham. However, at Ray all drawing-off chutes (stope chutes) for a 
stope are along the same straight line in the centers of the stopes instead 
of staggered fashion. After the raises all along a stope have been 
connected they are widened out to give a stope 15 ft. wide, which is 
mined upward in the same manner as explained for the sub-level system. 

Entries to the stopes from the tramming level are provided by 
building up a 8 by 3 ft. cribbed manway with the opening into the stope 
always above and clear of the broken ore. These manways are 75 ft. 
apart along the side of a stope and lie directly below the manway raises 
leading to the ventilation or manway level. By placing the cribbed 
manways directly under the manway raises very little ore falls into them, 
so they can, at the beginning of a shift, be quickly emptied, allowing 
men to enter the stopes without loss of time. 

Undermining Pillars—After all the stopes in a block have been 
finished the work of undermining pillars preparatory for reserve drawing 
is very simple, as the method is the same as for starting a stope. Pillar 
chutes, four in all to each pillar in each drift, are built in drift sets midway 
between each pair of stope chutes and each is so placed as to be directly 
opposite another. Raises are run out from these pillar chutes, and when 
all in the same pillar have been connected up, widened out and blasted, 
the remaining ore in the block, which amounts to 80 per cent. of the 
total, is ready to be drawn. Winzes, termed dumping chutes, to a 
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motor level below are provided at the ends of each drift, and after the 
ore is dumped into these chutes by the trammers it is drawn out into the 
5-ton motor cars and taken by electric haulage to the shaft. 

Cone Drifting—tIn actual practice it has been found impossible to 
recover all the 80 per cent., as some ore packs in the form of cones over 
the hogbacks between the tramming drifts; therefore, after all the chutes 
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in the original drifts have been drawn to capping, drifts termed cone 
drifts are driven down the centers of the 18-ft. pillars. These are 
timbered the same as the original drifts; chutes are built in every set and 
drawn, until capping appears. The additional ore remaining in the 
small pillars on either side of these cone drifts is recovered by gouging 
out along the sides of the cones. 

Reserve Drawing.—In “reserve drawing” a block of ore (that is, 
extracting the 80 per cent. remaining after all active stoping has been 
completed) four factors must be kept constantly in mind: 1, recede 
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toward solid ground; 2, draw rapidly; 3, systematize the drawing; 4, 
repair broken timbers immediately. 

1. Receding toward Solid Ground.—It a been found impracticable 
to draw large blocks of ore evenly over their entire area, owing to crushing 
of timbers, which necessitates high expenditures for timber repairs. 
However, in several blocks now completely finished good results were 
obtained by what is termed locally the “receding method.” The two 
pillars farthest from the permanent raise were the first to be undermined. 
They, with the stopes adjacent, were the first to be drawn, and in order 
to have the waste or capping following down over the ore on an incline 
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dipping away from the main block of stopes the chutes farthest from the 
permanent raise were drawn harder than those nearer. Not before, but 
by the time the first row of chutes had been drawn to capping, was the 
next pillar nearest the two already undermined, blasted, shattered, and 
made ready for drawing. Proceeding in such a manner no area more than 
50 to 75 ft. in width was crushing and caving at any one time, and as fast 
as the line of chutes farthest away was drawn to capping it was aban- 
doned, allowed to crush, and a new line provided by undermining the 
pillar next in order. The advantage of this process of receding was that 
any drift beneath the area being drawn could take weight and crush 
completely but still be recovered at a very small total cost. 

2. Drawing Rapidly.—It is advisable to pull the ore out quickly once 
an area has been undermined, since by so doing in most cases all ore can 
be recovered without any timber repairs being necessary. The de- 
termination of the economical proportion of the non-producers, such as 
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timbermen, timber helpers, chute blasters, screenmen, car checkers, and 
bosses, in a section, to the actual producers, such as trammers and 


Fie. 11.—Tramuine Drirr in Heavy Grounp. SHowine Cuures, ANGLE BRaAczs, 
STANDARDS, AND ‘LouvER” Laaaina. 


muckers, is essential in order to secure the lowest final cost per ton. In 
other words, as many trammers as can be used without their interfering 
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with each other should be employed in drawing any block of ground, and 
therefore it is usually advisable to provide a dumping chute at both ends 
of every drift. Pursuing this line of reasoning, it might seem advan- ~ 
tageous also to have a dumping chute in the center of each drift, but the 
impracticability of such an arrangement has been demonstrated by the 
fact that the drifts are thereby weakened and crush, cutting off com- 
munication from end to end. Recently in a section with the dumping 
chutes arranged at the ends of the drifts eight trammers during a shift 
of 8 hr. produced 770 tons, or an average of 97 tons per trammer. Tram- 
mers are given a bonus for each car over a certain number, and are 
therefore at all times willing to put forth their best efforts. 

3. Systematizing the Drawing.—Owing to the great number of chutes 
being drawn at a time a constant vigilance and record must be kept 
of each, so that not only the tons remaining, but the assay value, may 
be known at all times. With such information there is no reason why 
the total output in tons, assay value, and cost for producing same need 
fluctuate from day to day. 

The duty of the car checker is to notify the boss at the beginning of 
each shift, or even the day before, just which chutes are ore and which 
are waste, so that he may know at all times which should be drawn, 
where to place his men for obtaining the most beneficial results and just 
when to undermine the next pillar. It can be seen that by such an 
arrangement the boss is responsible for the tons produced and the total 
cost for same, while the car checker must keep the assay value constant; 
and with such codperation the best of results must naturally ensue. 

4. Repairing Broken Timbers.—If the timbers in any drift crush it is 
essential to rush the repair work from both ends. A constant super- 
vision of repairs needed must be enforced at all times in order that no 
ore may be left behind. In most cases drifts taking weight are detected 
immediately, and the work of drawing out the ore is rushed sufficiently 
to recover all ore before the drift becomes impassable, thus effecting a 
big saving for timber repairs. Most drifts crush very gradually, and 
none collapse suddenly. 


HANDLING BROKEN ORE AND WASTE 


On each motor level a 3-car tipple (see Fig. 12) placed directly over 
an ore pocket has been installed. The tipples are similar to those used 
in coal mining and are arranged to receive three 5-ton motor cars at a 
time. The 5-ton cars, in trains of 12 cars, are brought to the tipple by 
_ motors which weigh 10 tons each. When three cars have been spotted 
in the tipple by the motorman, the tipple operator turns en the electrical 
power and the tipple is rotated and the cars of ore turned completely 
over, allowing the ore to fall into an ore pocket. The pockets are 
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usually 10 by 28 by 25 ft. deep, holding from 250 to 300 tons. From a 
pocket the ore is fed through air-dropped gates (Fig. 13) to measuring 
pockets, size 4 by 4 by 12 ft., holding from 10 to 12 tons—a skip load. 
From the measuring pocket the ore goes through an air-lift gate to a 
10-ton skip, size inside 4 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. by 10 ft. deep, in which it 
is hoisted (Fig. 14) vertically to the surface and dumped into an ore 
bin near the top of headframe. (Recently at the No. 1 hoist 364 skips 
(4,004 tons) of ore were hoisted during a shift of 8 hr.) Shafts 1 and 2 


Fia. 12.—TiprLe, with Orn POCKET DIRECTLY BELOW It. 


have two compartments, size 6 by 6 ft. 10 in. The ore then passes 


through one of four air-lift gates and over a grizzly. The oversize goes 
to two size 8, style K Gates gyratory crushers, and unites with the under- 
size from the grizzly, then into a bucket elevator which hoists the ore to 
the top of building and allows it to pass over an inclined screen chute to 
two Garfield rolls, size 72 by 20 in. The undersize from the screened 
chute unites with the crushed ore from the rolls and is fed on to an 
inclined conveyor belt which takes the ore to the top of a storage bin. 
(At No. 2 shaft the storage bin holds 5,000 tons while the one at the No. 1 
shaft holds 25,000 tons.) From these bins the ore is drawn off through 
basket gates into railroad cars of 60-ton capacity and shipped to the 
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concentrator at Hayden, 23 miles from Ray. The ore is usually sent to 
Hayden in trains of 38 cars, or about 2,400 tons to a trip. 

The waste encountered during development and prospecting work 
is loaded into V-shaped side-dump cars of 45 cu. ft. (214 tons) capac- 
ity. These cars are hauled by the motors to a winze, and dumped, 
the waste falling to a pocket directly over an inclined shaft. From the 
pocket the waste is fed through hand-operated are gates to skips, size 
60 cu. ft. (hoisting capacity 214 tons). The skips are hoisted to the 


Fie. 14.—Tue Execrric Horst. 


top of a 30° incline shaft, where the waste is dumped into a cylindrical 
iron bin of 10,000 cu. ft. (500 tons) capacity. The No. 1 incline shaft 
(material hoist) has three compartments, each 5 by 7 ft. Two com- 
partments are used for supplies and waste, while the third contains air 
pipes, water pipes, electric wires, and a stairway for the men. No men 
are hoisted or lowered, so that all those working on the lower levels use 
the stairways (Fig. 15). 

The waste is drawn out of the bin into small crab cars and distributed 
for ballast on railroad, or filling (gobbing).square sets at No. 3 mine. 
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Fie. 15.—Incuing or Marertat Suarr. Suowrine Skip, Two Horstina Compart- 
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ENGINEERING WorK IN CONNECTION wITH THE “Ray SysTEm” 


In efficiently handling the “Ray systems,” engineering is of necessity 
the paramount fundamental. From the time churn drilling is started to 
the final drawing of a stoped area, the engineering department, in co- 
operation with the management, must be wary and alert. 


y 


Fic. 16.—Cuuts Boarp. SHOWING THE PADS WITH NuMBERS FOR DETERMINING 
THE ORE REMAINING IN CHUTES. 


Records, maps, and drawings are kept by engineers of each successive 
step leading up to and during active stoping and reserve drawing of every 
block of stopes. 

A transitman with his helpers is responsible for correct reports on 
grades, bearings, timbering and proper connecting up of all drifts, 
inclines, raises, shafts, etc., and plotting of same on maps and sections. 
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The sampling department takes groove samples at intervals of 5 ft. 
in all headings, and records assays on maps, sections, and in permanent 
office record. 

“‘Stope engineering” covers the work of efficiency in underground 
mining and in making reports and suggestions from time to time for 
betterment in operation; keeping records of the tonnage obtained and 
cost of producing ore from each stope, and an aggregate for each block 
of stopes; making semi-monthly cost and tonnage reports, which are 
posted on a bulletin board at “Candle House,”’ where all the bosses 
may see and know the results that each is obtaining in his particular 
section of the mine; taking samples from time to time along the back of 
each stope while active so as to keep bosses posted as to whether the 
stope back is in ore or waste (these assays are entered upon the stope 
sections); also calculating tonnage and assay value of each block of ore 
with a proportional distribution of same to each chute to be drawn, 
therefore by keeping account of all ore drawn from each chute, the 
amount still remaining is known, and an even settlement of the ore and 
capping can be effected; keeping the management informed not only as 
to the surface movement over each area, but also as to the ore remaining 
in each and every chute in the various sections of the mines by means of 
“chute boards.’”’ These boards are 6 ft. wide, 744 ft. high and 1 in. 
thick, with holes 2 in. apart horizontally and 114 in. apart vertically 
(see Fig. 16). Each hole represents a chute, and is drilled large enough 
to receive a bolt 34¢ in. in diameter. Bolts are 3/4 in. long to receive 
pads of thin paper or tickets which are printed with consecutive num- 
bers. Each ticket is 1 by 134 in. in size and perforated through the 
center; the top half contains a hole for the bolt, and the lower half, a 
number. When ore is drawn from any chute, tickets indicating the 
amount of ore drawn are torn from the pad representing that chute. A 
ticket showing the total amount of ore in each chute is placed over the 
upper half of the pad, so that it is easy to determine the tons of ore still 
remaining by deducting the number on the lower half from the one on the 
upper half of the pad representing that particular chute. Figures are 
placed across the top of a board to designate the drifts, while others 
down the side indicate the chutes. 

Permanent Stope Records are kept by the stope engineers sownny 

the tons produced, together with cost and assay value of same, for each 
stope, both during active stoping and reserve drawing; also for pillar 
drifting, cone drifting, and cone stoping. The information for these 
records is obtained as follows: 
_ A-stope card for each class of work (Fig. 17) is turned in to the 
engineering office by the boss after every shift. Each card shows the 
labor and material used during that shift chargeable to stoping operations. 
The items chargeable to stoping operations in the sub-level system are: 
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1. All work of every description above the first sub-level within the 
block of ground to be stoped, preparatory for stoping, except that per- 
taining to manway drifts and stope drifts. 

2. Belling and widening out of chute raises. 

3. After all active stoping has been completed and reserve drawing 
begun all work of every description within the stoped area on and above 
the motor-haulage level. 

4, All work pertaining to pillar drifting, cone drifting, and cone 
stoping. 

5. All work of recovering timber after reserve drawing has been 
finished and section abandoned. 
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In the hand-tramming system the charges to stoping operations are: 

1. All work of every description above the tramming drifts within the 
area to be stoped, except manway drifts. 

2. After active stoping has been finished and reserve drawing started, 
all work on the tramming level and sub-level within the area stoped. 

3. Cone drifting with the necessary timbering; chute building and 
cone stoping in same. 

4. Recovering all good timber after cones have been drawn and 
section abandoned. 

A car report (Fig. 18) is obtained from the car checkers showing the 


number of cars drawn from each chute, with a grand total for the section. 
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Samples are taken of the ore from each chute, by the trammers or car 
pushers throwing into a box a handful from each car drawn. These 
samples, after being properly tagged by the car checker, are turned over 


Form M-34 CLASs. 


PaceE________. 5 


. CAR REPORT 
RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER Co. 
MINE No.____ LEVEL No. 


2 —SECTION 
191_ SHIFT. 


Sc GE 2 OS 
Fr fect clan ech 
ea 


DAT! 


[== es a 


ae ere 


Sr eee 


TIPPLE 


Cars GRAND TOTAL__________CARs: 
FOUND LOADED. 


Loapers 


CHuTe BLASTERS. 


SIGNED. 


Fie. 18.—Car Report Buanx. 


to the trammers, who are responsible for their proper. delivery to the 
assay office. At noon of the following day an assay sheet is posted in the 
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engineering office where the car checkers may see the value of the samples 
taken the previous day and regulate drawing accordingly. 


Stope Record Sheets 


In the monthly record a separate account is kept for each stope. 
Each account consists of two pages. One page is used for labor and 
material, forming the cost sheet (Fig. 19). The other sheet is used for a 
car record and forms the tonnage sheet. All cost sheets are kept together, 
likewise the tonnage sheets. Each sheet is ruled to accommodate one 
month’s run. Several other extra sheets are also kept as a summary 
check on the entries of the others. 

All entries on the cost sheets are made in terms of shifts or fractions of 
a shift under the various labor headings. Material is debited under the 
proper heading according to the units reported for each class. A price 
list and wage scale are kept near at hand. At the end of each 15-day 
period the total is found for each item and multiplied by the price. 
Cross additions are then made to get total labor and total material. 
The sums of these give the total labor and material. 

The car reports from the various stopes are then entered on the proper 
tonnage sheet in terms of cars. The total in the right-hand column gives 
the total cars per shift. To the right of this column the corresponding 
assay is entered and this multiplied by the total cars per shift gives the 
cars per cent. per shift, which is entered to the left of the total car column. 
At the end of each period the vertical columns for each chute are added 
and their sums must check with the sum of total cars per shift column. 
Each of these totals is then multiplied by a factor to reduce each from 
cars to tons. The cars-per cent. column is then footed up and multiplied 
by the same factor to get tons-per cent. Tons-per cent. is then divided 
by the total tons to get the proper assay average for the period. Simi- 
larly, the total cost of labor and material is divided by total tons on each 
sheet to get the cost per ton. 

As a check on the price multiplication the shift sums from the bottom 
of each column are entered by stopes on a separate sheet and these 
correspondingly totaled up. Each sum is then multiplied by its proper 
rate and the total of this should check the total of the labor and material 
columns of all the stope sheets. Any error is thus quickly traced. 

As a check on the car entries a separate sheet is kept for the total cars 
per shift as given on each car report. The sum of these totals should 
check with the sum of the total cars per shift column of all the stope 
tonnage sheets. The tons-per cent. entries have no independent check, 
but all assays are carefully entered and all multiplications for cars-per 
- eent. checked by casting out the nines. Average assays and costs per 
ton are obtained by the slide rule with sufficient accuracy, but are checked 
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by repeating. So far the checking has only been for the benefit of the 
office work. As a check on the stope cards themselves, or any missing 
cards, the various costs for the period are grouped under the headings of: 
1. Breaking; 2, tramming; 3, timbering; 4, engineering, etc. 

The first includes stope bosses, stopemen, and pickmen. 

The second includes loaders, trammers and muckers, chute blasters, 
and screenmen. 

The third includes timbermen and timber-helpers. 

The fourth includes car checkers, assaying, engineers, etc. 

The sum of these items should equal the total labor as found from all 
the cost sheets. To this figure is added total material. The final sum 
must check with the total labor and material from all cost sheets. The 
totals thus segregated are then comparable with the cost accounts as 
kept by the clerical force, these being independently made up from the 
mine timekeepers’ reports. 

To reduce and concentrate the bulk of these monthly records, a 
separate cover is used for the summary sheets. The form for these sheets 
is identical with those used for daily entry. The totals for each column 
in terms of cost only are entered at the end of each period with the date. 
A separate sheet is kept for each stope. The upper half of each sheet is 
used for costs and the lower half for tonnage. On this latter the entries 
are made in terms of tons and tons-per cent. only. On the extreme right 
of each sheet are carried the totals to: date of labor and material, produc- 
tion in tons, and tons-per cent. The average costs per ton and assay 
to date are also calculated and entered. | 


CoMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE Two SysTEMS Now IN UsE at Ray 


It must be remembered that the sub-level system is only applicable 
in sections of a mine in which the orebody covers a considerable area and 
has a height exceeding 100 ft. The development of the stope laterals is 
necessarily expensive; the timbering is costly; and considerable expense is 
incurred in equipping and maintaining the drifts for motor haulage. 
Unless the orebody is of sufficient area and height to repay the cost of 
the initial large expenditure, the sub-level system should be abandoned 
in favor of the hand-tramming system. The great advantage of the 
motor-haulage system is that it is capable of producing a comparatively 
large tonnage, not only in the operation of putting up the active stopes 
in the section, but more especially when reserve-drawing operations are 
started. The tonnage per shift that can be produced from a reserve in a 
sub-level section is practically only limited by the efficiency of the 
electric-haulage system and the capacity of the shaft and pocket equip- 
ment. If such conditions are at hand, the sub-level system will produce 
a large output at a very low cost. However, in sections of the mine where 
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the ore is of less extent and of a height less than 100 ft., the hand-tram- 
ming system, primarily owing to the small initial expenditure, will be found 

.more economical to install (Fig. 20). Its advantages over the sub-level 
system may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Less development work is required, with a consequent lower total 
expenditure; only a small capital outlay is necessary before stoping can 
be started, and a big tonnage supplied; no great amount of money is tied 
up for initial expenditures, whereas with the sub-level system all the big 
expensive motor-haulage drifts must be completed before any ore is 
obtained from stoping; also the outlay for track, pipe, and trolley wire is 
high. 

2. The total outlay for timber is less, hence the system is adaptable to 
localities where timber is expensive and difficult to obtain. 

3. The total cost for maintaining drifts is lower. When one of the 
small tramming drifts caves it can be repaired readily with a small 
outlay, whereas if any of the motor drifts in the sub-level system crush, 
the repair work is not only expensive, but the time required may result 
in cutting down the daily output. 

4, A higher final extraction can be obtained, as chutes can be built in 
every set in both the original and cone drifts, thus supplying drawing-off 
cautes at frequent intervals at the base of the block of ore; but with a 
sub-level only 30 ft. above the haulage level it is not advisable to cut up the 
pillar below the sub-level with drawing-off chutes too close together, 
owing to the danger to the important haulage drifts below; also, the work 
of running up the raises to the sub-level increases the total cost per ton 
of ore obtained from a block. 

5. The hand-tramming system is adaptable to shallow as well as 
deep orebodies because of the small outlay for initial development work. 

6. The rapidity with which a block can be opened up and made ready 
for producing ore is an additional advantage of hand tramming. 


CONCLUSION 


The “Ray systems,” although as yet comparatively new in their 
application, have amply justified all expectations. 

The systerns have been used in both hard and soft ground. In blocks 
where the ground is very hard the stopes are carried wider than the regula- 
tion 15 ft., thus leaving the remaining pillars narrower and more readily 
shattered by undercutting. Thisfeature of narrowing and widening 
stopes according to the nature of the ground insures at all times the 
safety of the miners, and accounts for the fact that very few accidents 
occur actually within the stopes. The stopes are under constant super- 
vision, with the backs closely watched and inspected before each drilling. 

The method of mining is adapted to the use of stoper (air-hammer) 
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machines, so that only a few men are needed in producing a big tonnage. 
All stopes are mined in much the same way and systematically, conse- 


quently the men soon become proficient in their work. Since all blasting. 
is done at the end of each shift, but little time is lost. Practically no 


timber is used above the motor or tramming levels, and in comparison 
with other caving systems little raising and drifting is done. With the 
sub-level system even the “‘stope drifts” on the first sub-level may be 
done away with by simply connecting over raises direct from chutes on 
the motor level, as outlined for ‘‘ Undermining Pillars.” 

In conclusion, it is but necessary to emphasize the great flexibility of 
the systems. Practically any number of men can be used during active 
operations and a corresponding tonnage produced, and when circum- 
stances require it the number of men and tonnage can be either increased 
or decreased without materially affecting the total direct mining cost per 
ton. 


Discussion 


Sipngey J. JeEnNINGs, New York, N. Y.—In the historical part of 
the development. of the caving system discussed by Mr. Blackner, I 
notice the absence of one man’s name, Charles Henroten. Mr. Henroten 
used the caving system in South Africa in the Kimberly mines, and 
realized from his work there that ground would cave when properly 
prepared. I think it is due him that his name should be mentioned in 
connection with an exposition of this system in America. 


| 
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Mining Conditions on the Witwatersrand 


BY W. L. HONNOLD, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Ow1na to a unique labor situation and other unusual circumstances, 
the mining methods of the Rand are hardly comparable with practice 
elsewhere. They are of considerable interest, however, and their impor- 
tance is increased by the magnitude of the industry with which they are 
identified, gold of $166,186,000 value, say 40 per cent. of the world’s 
production, having been recovered from 25,701,954 tons of ore milled in 
1914. 

In the sketchy remarks to follow, attention will first be drawn to some 
influential factors of general bearing, after which certain features at two 
mines of the writer’s group will be referred to. It is hoped that engineers 
associated with similar or different conditions and practice will con- 
tribute to broaden the discussion. . 

Before proceeding, recognition is due the generous assistance of C. E. 
Knecht and F. A. Unger. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The principal mines are situated along the northern limit of an irregu- 
larly shaped geological basin, and extend in almost unbroken continuity 
over a distance of about 60 miles. As the boundaries are defined by ver- 
tical planes there are both ‘‘outcrop”’ and “‘deep-level”’ properties, all 
differing in size and in technical features. 

_So much has been written in regard to the geology of the Rand that only 
a few pertinent features need here be recalled. 

Briefly, the ore deposits are profitably enriched portions of certain 
conglomerate beds or “reefs,” rarely more than three, which are inter- 
posed between quartzite, or quartzite and slate, and lie so closely to- 
gether that where more than one are mined they are dealt with as a work- 
ing unit, although they may be stoped separately. Their collective 
extension is locally referred to as ‘‘the Reef.” 

Along the outcrop the series dips more or less steeply, and in depth it 
flattens, the latter tendency being most marked in the Far East Rand, 
where the bottom of the basin is nowhere so deep as to be inaccessible. 

Dikes and faults are a common feature throughout. They are, 
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however, so well understood as seldom to involve mistaken procedure, 
although they may occasion delay and added expense. 

The pebbles are mostly of rounded quartz, averaging perhaps less than 
an inch in diameter, cemented together by a fine-grained quartzitic 
matrix of metamorphic character. Sedimentary inconstancies, includ- 
ing partings of quartzite, are in evidence, and more or less pyrite is inter- 
spersed, which may or may not be appreciably auriferous. Native gold 
occurs in varying amount, constituting on the average perhaps more than 
half the assay value of the orebodies. 

In the matter of thickness the reefs show distinct local eran 
and differ as to individual tendency and as to the common tendency at 
particular points. In places they are only a few inches thick, sometimes 
narrowing to a scarcely perceptible seam with or without scattered peb- 
bles, while in other places they exceed a thickness of 10 ft., a rough 
average being, say, 33 in., which may or may not include quartzite part- 
ings. Thickness, however, is of secondary importance and may be offset 
by assay value. Hence the common adoption of the “inch-pennyweight” 
as a unit of measurement, from which the still more significant factor of 
‘value over stope width’’ may be derived in accordance with the appar- 
ent breaking conditions of the locality. 

The ore deposits separately considered vary as to occurrence, struc- 
tural features, and internal and relative enrichment. Along the outcrop 
the more favored mines have practically no barren territory; in fact, in 
the Central Rand, where enrichment is unusually persistent, the “leader” 
has been almost continuously stoped over a length of about 5 miles in the 
_ upper workings of several adjoining mines, and on the dip more or less to 
about 7,000 ft., the deepest development being of a reassuring nature, as 
will be clear from the subsequent reference to the Village Deep mine. At 
other mines, and characteristically in certain districts, the bodies, 
although smaller and erratically disposed, are large enough to be stoped 
separately, and are so frequently recurrent as to insure fairly stable work- 
ing conditions. There are also places where considerable areas are 
rendered profitable through the prevalence of interspersed minor points 
of enrichment; in other words, the reef is ‘‘patchy’”’ but can be worked to 
advantage as a whole. Somewhat similar irregularity is observable in 
depth and, although local circumstances may justify considerable con- 
fidence, there is always a measure of uncertainty as to the outcome of 
deeper development at any particular point. 

Apart from the irregularity last referred to, it is noticeable in the 
deeper workings of today that the ore is largely confined to a single reef 
and that where the conventional series is present the main-reef leader is 
the more persistently enriched. A corresponding tendency isalso revealed 
in the Far East Rand, where the gold is associated with a somewhat 
different geological sequence, several reefs being more or less profitably 
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enriched near the outcrop but only one to a considerable extent in the 
deeper mines. 

As to enrichment in depth various views have been expressed, in 
fluenced perhaps by dissimilar experience, and reflecting probably differ- 
ent standards of comparison. It seems sufficient in the circumstances 
merely to state that, in the writer’s opinion, the average quantity of gold 
per unit of reef area lessens in depth and the ore deposits show more 
instances of lower than of higher grade. Decreasing average grade, 
however, is not the only factor involved, nor is it of the relative impor- 
tance usually assumed, as will be inferred from the following references to 
deep development in the two more prominent districts. 

The Village Deep mine, located in the Central Rand, has at a hori- 
zontal distance of about 7,000 ft. from the outcrop reached a vertical 
depth of 4,600 ft., the dip in the lower levels averaging nearly 40°, with a 
steepening tendency. Although the tenor of enrichment is inferior to 
that of mines nearer the outcrop and the South Reef is of decreased 
importance, the development on the leader in the lower levels still dis- 
closes practically continuous ore, of good stoping width and of better 
than the average grade of the mine, for over 5,000 ft. along the strike, the 
full extent in this direction, as well as in depth, being still undetermined. 

In the Far East Rand, Brakpan Mines has reached a vertical depth of 
4,100 ft. at a distance of nearly 4 miles from the outcrop. The forma- 
tion, therefore, has flattened, local dip averaging about 7°, and the ton- 
nage per claim being accordingly reduced. Only the contact reef, lying 
at the base of the series on a slate foot wall, is of material importance, and 
of its total tonnage about 50 per cent. has so far been of profitable grade. 
The orebodies are clearly segregated, irregular as to occurrence and shape, 
generally elongated in the direction of dip, of good thickness, and large 
enough to be stoped separately, some measuring over 700 ft. along the 
* strike and more than 4,000 ft. on dip. Although they vary in the matter 
of enrichment, both internally and comparatively, and show a general 
tenor below that of neighboring mines nearer the outcrop, yet their 
average is approximately that of the Rand of today. 

An even more interesting case is that of Springs Mines in the same 
district, since its workings are 314 miles from those of its nearest neighbor 
and about 7 miles from the outcrop, the vertical depth being 3,750 ft. 
The mine is still in the development stage, but has been laid out on such 
broad lines as to make the showing of considerable significance. So far, 
the reef has been opened over an area of about 60 acres, the maximum dip 
and strike dimensions being respectively 6,200 and 2,500 ft. Character- 
istics similar to those at Brakpan are disclosed, except that the dip is flat- 
ter and that the grade of the ore is exceptionally high, the ore reserve now 
averaging 10.3 dwt. over an average assumed stoping width of 52 in. 

The two last-named mines are specially significant because of their 
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bearing on the district offering the greatest scope for new activity. It is, 
however, because of their bearing on the question of ore deposition at 
great distance from the outcrop, and their influence on mining methods, 
that they are now referred to. And it is gratifying to find that, although 
they may afford less profit per unit of area than some of their neighbors 
nearer the outcrop, they disclose sound mining conditions and promise to 
justify the heavy capital expenditure involved. Obviously it is impera- 
tive in such circumstances that the surface area be ample and not over- 
valued, that the shafts be so disposed and the layout so conceived as to 
insure rapid opening in all directions, and that the available capital be 
sufficient to carry the venture through an extreme phase of poor develop- 
ment or other initial misfortune. 

Although the three mines mentioned may not accurately reflect all 
the existing evidence as to enrichment in depth, they serve to elucidate 
the opinion previously expressed and to suggest that the future of the 
Rand is perhaps more dependent on the quantity than the quality of the 
ore yet to be developed. ; 

The reefs generally, as well as the associated quartzite in somewhat 
less degree, are above the average of vein quartz in hardness, and the 
formation is notable also for its cohesion and tenacity. In depth these 
characteristics are partly neutralized by increasing pressure. It is 
probable, however, that any consequent advantage to stoping is more 
than offset by the accentuated weakening influence of dikes and 
faults and the decreased labor efficiency due to higher temperature 
and greater humidity. There is, as a rule, but little underground 
water, and, on the whole, working conditions are comparatively 
favorable. 

Some outstanding correlative factors will now be referred to. 

Imported supplies are expensive owing to the high rates of transporta- 
tion, particularly railage. Imported timber costs about $1 per cubic foot, 
drill steel about $150 per ton, and other imported items are proportion- 
ately costly. Explosives, locally manufactured of imported material, are 
on the basis of $7.33 per case for gelignite containing 60 per cent. of 
nitroglycerin and $10.33 for 92 per cent. blasting gelatin. For inferior 
mine timber of local growth about 32 c. per cubic foot is paid. Water for 
industrial purposes is pumped to some extent from the mines, but mainly 
from surface dams at small cost, and in exceptional cases is purchased 
from the Rand Water Board at 80 c. per 1,000 gal., which is also the rate 
for the domestic supply. 

In the matter of power, the Rand, apart from the cost of plant, 
is fortunate. Local.coal of about 12.5 lb. bomb test is delivered 
to individual mines at an average of about $2.80 per ton, and to cen- 
tralized power stations at an even cheaper rate. The latter are important 
factors in the situation, as is shown by the fact that the principal company 
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is now distributing about 460,000,000 units of electric power over 224 
miles of primary transmission line, and 120,000,000 units of compressed 
air through 30 miles of primary piping. Its charges are on the basis of 
electric power and average about Ic. per kilowatt-hour. Consequently, 
the cost of hoisting, pumping, machine drilling, and ventilation is fairly 
low. 

The importance of ventilation and the allaying of mine dust by means 
of spraying devices has become increasingly apparent in recent years, 
and the quality of the underground air is now much better than formerly. 
It is hoped that the measures adopted, coupled with the wider use of 
hollow-steel drills and greater precaution on the part of employees, will 
materially improve the position as to phthisis, the economic significance 
of which is indicated by the fact that about $3,000,000 per annum is now 
paid in compensation and about $50,000 for the maintenance of a 
sanatorium. 

Only a few words seem called for on the subject of labor. Broadly 
speaking, white employees do but little actual work, their function, which 
they jealously guard, being to supervise the tasks of the natives. The 
latter are of various African tribes, differing more or less as to minor 
characteristics. Generally, they are tractable and fairly dependable, 
but deficient in dexterity and initiative. They are averse to continuous 
employment and come to the mines for comparatively short periods, the 
average stay being about seven months. Hence their progress as work- 
men is not sustained and standards of efficiency are low. Some, of 
course, are of exceptional character and capacity and, as a whole, they 
may in time show greater proficiency than is so far evident. It has to be 
borne in mind, however, that white labor is unsympathetic to native 
advancement and that owing to this restrictive influence radical change 
in labor conditions is improbable, or at least so speculative a matter as to 
be beyond the scope of the present paper. The relationship between the 
two classes of labor will be sufficiently apparent from the context. 
Underground wages vary for different classes of work but average about 
$5 per day for whites and 50 c. per day for natives. To the latter rate 
has to be added about 25 c. per day to cover recruiting, transportation, 
housing, food, and medical attention. 


BrakPAN Minzs, Lrp. 


The reef characteristics and significant bearing of this mine have 
already been mentioned. When first considered its remoteness from 
known conditions rendered it a speculative venture and, even when 
$188,000 had been expended on boreholes and other preliminaries, the 
- outcome was problematical. Thereafter a further expenditure of 

-$5,772,000 distributed over 814 years, with consequent deferment of 
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interest, was called for before the commencement of milling. Perhaps no 
more notable instance of the confidence which the Rand has inspired is 
available and, in the light of tendencies elsewhere disclosed, it is doubtful 
if there has been an issue of more vital importance to the industry. 

The dimensions of the property are about 6,000 by 14,000 ft. and the 
shafts are located as symmetrically as considerations of depth and 
ventilation would allow. Reference to Fig. 1 will show that the south 
(No. 2) shaft is centrally situated and that it is to the dip of the north or 
upcast shaft. This disposition is favorable to rapid development, 
ventilation, pumping, and underground work generally. 

Each shaft has seven compartments and measures 42 by 9 ft. overall, 
the large dimensions being due to ventilation rather than to hoisting 
considerations. In the north shaft the reef was reached at a vertical 
depth of 3,098 ft., and in the south shaft at 3,707 ft., both being continued 
to provide for bin and loading facilities, as well as tail-rope sheaves. 
Full particulars of the shafts and of the methods adopted in sinking, also 
cost details, were given in a lecture delivered by Charles B. Brodigan at 
the Royal School of Mines, London, on Jan. 27, 1918, and published by 
the Mining and Scientific Press, under the title Rand Practice in Deep 
Shaft Sinking (Apr. 26 and May 3, 19138). 

Both shafts are provided with steel headgears 105 ft. high, the com- 
bined bin capacity of the latter being about 3,700 tons. The ore is 
transported by means of a locomotive in 40-ton railway trucks from the 
north to the south shaft, a distance of 4,300 ft., where it is discharged on 
to belts which deliver it to the sorting and crushing plant. The con- 
necting railway, which is of standard gage, extends to the shops, stores, 
etc., and also to the main line. 

Hoisting equipment is installed for only two compartments of the 
north shaft. ‘The drums, measuring 11 ft. diameter by 8 ft. face, are 
directly driven by a 1,450-hp. motor with Ward-Leonard control, 2,100 
hp. being absorbed in starting. Main and tail ropes are of 114 in. diame- 
ter and the skips carry a net load of 5 tons. 

The south shaft has four compartments equipped for hoisting. Two 
are served by a Ward-Leonard set identical with that at the north shaft 
and are used solely for the handling of men, tools, and supplies. The 
cages have three decks and accommodate 60 men each, about 2 hr. being 
required for lowering or hoisting the day shift of about 110 white and 
1,650 native employees. The other two compartments are practically 
restricted to the handling of ore. Load, ropes, and drums are unaltered, 
the drums in this case, however, being directly driven by a three-phase 
2,100-volt motor of 1,450 hp., using the standard type of liquid con- 
troller. Post brakes operated by deadweight and relieved by air 
pressure are provided in each instance, together with devices for the 
automatic prevention of overwinding and tooth clutches for adjustment. 
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About 150 tons per hour are handled over a vertical distance of 3 ,850 ft., 
and the cost per ton, as in the case of the Ward-Leonard at the anh 
shaft, averages 17 c. when hoisting a total of about 64,000 tons per month. 

The arrangement of the station at the bottom of the south shaft will 
be clear from Fig. 2. It will be noticed that after the trucks are knocked 
off the various haulages they pass in one direction over the bins, where 
they are emptied by means of hand-operated revolving tipples. The grade 
of the station roadways is 1 in 60 and of the curves 1 in 50, the trucks 
traveling with but slight assistance. The bins, which discharge into 
Kimberley loading chutes, do not call for description. Nor is it necessary 
to refer to the arrangements at the bottom of the north shaft, except to 
mention that an 84-in. Sirocco fan is installed, together with doors and 
other requirements of ventilation. 


Development 


Fig. 1 shows the extent to which the mine had been opened at the 
end of 1914, and makes it clear that the main incline was a matter of 
first importance. The average dip of the section between the shafts is 
7°, its length is 4,500 ft., and the width about 18 ft. This section was 
driven from both ends and was connected at a point 3,173 ft. from the 
north shaft, the horizontal error being 6.5 in. and the vertical 0.7 in. 
Almost throughout, the reef was above the incline, but never more than 
40 ft. Stations were cut at intervals of 500 ft. down to the 7th level; 
below that point, owing to the flatter dip, they were spaced about 800 ft. 
apart. 

It will be recognized that in the development of flat-reef mines such 
as Brakpan certain features assume a more serious aspect than where the 
dip is steeper. For instance, the accentuated influences of minor un- 
dulations and dislocations of reef render it difficult to avoid excessive 
sinuosity in driving, which not only adds considerably to development 
costs by reducing the effectiveness of footage but also interferes with 
efficient tramming later on.. And, obviously, comparatively small 
faults exert an exaggerated bearing on the length of crosscuts. To 

“meet obstacles of this nature straight-line work is often resorted 
to, although even this is not free from difficulty if the reef is so 
disturbed as to require frequent changes in the grade, for the removal 
of broken ground then becomes more laborious, winches having 
to be placed at the high points, and the handling of water is compli- 
cated by the need of pumps at the low points. The latter handi- 
caps, of course, may also be encountered in pilot drives and haulage- 
ways, but as to these there is no alternative, since their expeditious 
advancement, as previously pointed out, is a matter of vital impor- 
tance in such a mine. It should perhaps be added that the bad 
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features referred to largely disappear when the roadways are finally 
completed and equipped. 

The details of development work do fot differ materially from 
common practice. Headings are driven on reef where conditions 
permit, faults and undulations, however, calling for many departures 
from the rule. Levels are about 6 by 7 ft.; winzes are carried 9 ft. wide 
in order to expedite the opening of stopes; main haulageways are 14 ft. 
wide, and those of secondary importance 11 ft. 

Large machine drills are used, mostly of the reciprocating type, with 
314-in. cylinders. These, however, are gradually being replaced by 
large hammer-type machines using hollow steel through which water is 
fed to the bottom of the hole. A high-power explosive is called for and 
it is found that blasting gelatin, containing 92 per cent. nitroglycerin, 
gives the best result. Up to the end of 1914 the practice in single-width 
headings was to blast the cut first, then to turn on a water spray close 
to the face for about 30 min. to eliminate dust and fumes, and finally 
to blast the round, all in the same shift and as soon as possible without 
undue risk to health. In the wider headings, cut and round were blasted 
simultaneously. Recently the government regulations were so amended 
as to make it illegal to blast the cut and round separately in the same shift 
except under special conditions and precautions against dust and fumes 
approved of by an inspector of mines. Consequently, as far as possible, 
two single-width headings are now assigned to each miner and the cut 
and round are blasted on alternate shifts. The full effect of this pro- 
cedure on costs and the rate of progress is not yet clear. 

Drives are equipped with single track of 20-lb. rails laid to 24-in. 
gage, and haulageways with double track of 30-lb. rails as well as the 
necessary endless-rope fittings. Both are electrically lighted and provided 
with air and water pipes of ample size. 

The cost of development during 1914, exclusive of shoveling, tram- 
ming, winding, and pumping, but inclusive of equipment, amounted to 
$15.87 per foot for drives, crosscuts, raises, and winzes, and $25.60 per 
foot for haulageways. 


Stoping 


Whether hand or machine stoping, or a combination of both, should 
be adopted in flat-lying mines is a question on which opinions may differ. 
It is not entirely a matter of natural conditions, since certain associated 
factors have to be taken into account. In favor of machine stoping 
it may be urged: (1) that the generally existent shortage of native 
labor calls for the adoption of mechanical means as far as possible; (2) 
that hand-stoping natives show less efficiency in such amine as Brakpan 
because of their aversion to the “uppers” or dry holes frequently re- 
quired near the roof; (3) that in most stopes the reef is of fairly good 
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thickness and its value therefore does not suffer excessively through the 
increased stope width inevitable with machine mining; (4) that the cost 
of machine mining is lower, particularly in the wider stopes referred to; 
_ and (5) that it will probably enable the supply of a larger average ton- 
nage to the mill. Advocates of hand stoping may claim: (1) that the 
system requires smaller capital expenditure; (2) that a somewhat nar-- 
rower stoping width is obtained; and (3) that there is less shock to the 
roof and consequently less demand for support. Where both methods 
are in use it is, of course, possible to vary their proportionate employment 
according to the ebb and flow of native labor and thereby to render the 
output somewhat less fluctuating. 

At Brakpan the unusual course of all-machine mining was decided 
upon and an equipment of 375 drills capacity is now installed. That the 
decision was warranted is shown by the fact that the mine has seldom 
had its full quota of native labor, notwithstanding that the total number 
of machines on the Rand has since increased by more than 50 per cent. 
Operations are more sensitive to labor fluctuations than in mines that are 
partly hand stoped, but this is a matter of secondary importance and, 
in some measure, is regulated by increasing or decreasing the accumula- 
tion of broken ore in the stopes. 

Reciprocating machines of 234-in. and 314-in. cylinder diameter are 
now mainly used in stoping, the smaller size being restricted to stopes 
under 60 in. and accounting for about 22 per cent. of the tonnage broken. 
Small drills of the hammer type with automatic feed and hollow steel are, 
however, being tried with marked success and promise in time to replace 
the reciprocating machines throughout. Two natives are attached to 
each machine—a hammer boy and a spanner boy—and there is a native 
drill carrier for every two machines. They work under the supervision 
of a white miner who is on contract and who, as arule, has charge of four 
machines irrespective of size. Large machines show an average effi- 
ciency of 0.62 square fathom, equivalent to 11 tons, broken per machine 
shift, and small ones 0.49 square fathom, or 7 tons, the average stope 
widths being 70 in. and 57 in. respectively. The poor showing, as com- 
pared with that obtained elsewhere, is due to labor conventions, white 
and native, which restrict the daily task per machine, whether large or 
small, to approximately four holes of 6 ft. depth. The higher efficiency 
of the large machines may therefore be taken as a measure of the more 
favorable breaking conditions in the wider stopes. 

About 57 per cent. of the explosive used in stoping is blasting gelatin, 
containing 92 per cent. nitroglycerin, the remainder being gelignite, 
containing 60 per cent. nitroglycerin. Generally the stronger explosive 
is used in the narrower stopes and the weaker in the wider ones; in- 
dividual stopes, however, may call for a reversal of the rule. 

The procedure in breaking ore is influenced by the dust factor and the 
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consequent importance, as well as the advantages, of drilling wet holes. 
It is therefore the practice when using machines of the reciprocating 
type to resort to underhand stoping and, when using hammer drills 
with hollow steel, to back stoping. In opening a stope, work is usually 
started at both the bottom and top of the winze, which, as already noted, 
is 9 ft. in width. A winch is placed at the top to deal with the upper 
portion of the stope, and another half way down to raise and lower the 
trucks that serve the bottom section by way of the level below. The 
benches at first conform to diagonals from the winze to the levels, giving 
the appearance of underhand stoping at the top of the winze and overhand 
at the bottom, but after reaching a distance of about 100 ft. on either 
side their lateral extension is checked and they are advanced mainly in 
the direction of the winze until the stope is opened throughout. Each 
face is then more or less parallel to the winch track, from which laterals 
have been thrown off at intervals of 35 ft. for extension as required. 
“Backs” vary from 300 to 1,200 ft., according to the influence of dip 
on the distance between levels. Stope pillars of good size are left where 
necessary, especially along fault lines, and these, together with frequently 
placed ‘‘pig-sty”’ packs, sufficiently support the roof. As the faces 
advance right and left the roof of the interior gradually subsides, the 
weight being taken by the packs. This may or may not call for the 
shifting of winch tracks. Serious falls of roof seldom occur and the 
isolation of the orebodies precludes regional movement and therefore 
renders sand filling or other permanent support unnecessary. After a 
stope has been mined out and cleaned, unless there are special reasons 
for keeping it open, the pillars are drawn, a large proportion of the pig-sty 
poles are recovered, and the roofis allowed to completely collapse. Rock 
packs are seldom resorted to in the stopes but, in combination with rock 
walls, are generally employed to protect levels and haulageways that 
may have to be maintained through worked-out stopes. 

Fig. 3 shows one face of a stope that has been well opened, including 
the track arrangement to be subsequently referred to. 

The cost of stoping during 1914 was, for large machines 98c. per ton 
broken, and for small machines $1.20. After allowance for the included 
ore from development faces and other sources, and for the waste rock 
discarded in sorting, the general average on a per-ton-milled basis was 
$1.03. 


Shoveling, Tramming, and Underground Haulage 


This subject may be divided into two stages. The first covers 
necessary handling at the working face, hand tramming to the winch 
track, hoisting or lowering in trains to a level, and hand tramming to a 
PA ageway The second covers etl by means of endless-rope 
haulage to a shaft bin. 
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Fig: 3, which has previously been referred to, shows the general ar- 
rangement of tracks and the position of winches in a stope that has been 
so far advanced as to call for the shifting of winch tracks. Explanation 
seems unnecessary. 

Rigid trucks, of low design and adapted to the tipples, are used. They 
hold 2014 cu. ft., equivalent to one ton of ore, have a height of 2 ft. 1134 
in. from top of rail, and a length over buffers of 5 ft. 3 in. The truck 
body is of steel and the bottom is curved to a 17-in. radius. Bottom and 
ends are of 34¢-in. plates and sides of } in., a stiffening ring 2 by 14 in. 
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Fig. 3.—IpDEAL PLAN oF STOPE, SHOWING GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF TRACKS, ETC., 
Braxkpan MINEs. 


running around the top and greatly adding to the general rigidity of the 
body. Brackets, suitable for the Cradock type of overhead clip, are 
riveted to the ends, which are stiffened by a 3/¢-in. plate on the inside. 
The underframe is, built of 6 by 4 in. oak, cut to fit the cylindrical bottom 
of the body, to which it is securely bolted. Cast-steel wheels of 15-in. 
diameter are used, one being fixed and the other running loose on a 2-in. 
steel axle which is fitted with a cast-steel grease sleeve. The wheel base 
is 18 in. and the gage, as previously stated, 24 in. 

Of the natives working on shoveling and tramming, 43 per cent. are 
_ loading boys employed at the face. They are on piecework and receive 
from 8 c. to 10 c. per truck, which includes loading and delivery to the 
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main winch track, and they handle somewhat over 6 tons per shift of 
8 hr. The remainder includes boss boys, winch drivers, rope boys, 
track boys and level trammers, the last named constituting about one- 
fourth of the total. These are on day’s pay, averaging about 50c. per 
shift. 

The cost of shoveling and tramming in 1914 was 68 c. per ton trammed. 
This figure includes all expenditure from the working face to the haulage 
and covers development as well as stoping. It is unfavorably in- 
fluenced by the fact that this class of work offers the best opening for 
inexperienced and surplus natives. 

In the initial stage of production all ore was hand trammed to the 
main incline, but with increasing tramming distances the supplementary 
system of subsidiary haulages has had to be gradually brought into 


{Fia. 4—15rxH Leven Station or BRAKPAN MINEs. 


operation and is still in course of extension. Fig. 1 shows the present 
position in this respect. It will be noted that the main incline and the 
main incline south follow the longitudinal axis of the property and con- 
form more or less to the dip of the reef. Together with the east incline 
and the west incline they feed into the station at the bottom of the 
south shaft. See Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4 is a plan of the 15th-level station, where an eastern haulage 
joins the main incline south, and Fig. 5 shows the arrangement, as far 
as completed, at a point between the shafts from which traffic may be 
directed either upward or downward. Stations for hand-trammed traffic 
are similarly arranged in accordance with circumstances. Four natives 
are usually required for knocking trucks on and off, the rope being lifted 
by hand out of or into the clips. 
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All the haulages, as previously mentioned, are provided with double 
tracks of 30-lb. rails, laid on timber sleepers to 24-in. gage, and the 
necessary endless-rope equipment. The gears are electrically driven 
and designed for a rope speed of 2 miles per hour, at which rate little 
trouble is experienced from runaway trucks or other mishaps. 

The cost of operating all haulages in 1914, during which period a 
total of 705,775 tons was delivered to the shaft bins, averaged 10 c. per ton, 
about 75 per cent. of the amount representing white and native labor, 5 
per cent. power, and the remainder ropes, fittings, workshops, and 
sundry stores. This also covered the transportation of tools and sup- 
_ plies. Obviously, in comparatively considering the problem of under- 
ground haulage, it is necessary to take into account the mileage involved, 
as well as hoisting and surface transport. 


Ore Reserve and Grade Control 


Stopes, as well as development, are regularly sampled in detail, and 
at the beginning of the year the ore reserve is computed. Previously 
included ‘‘blocks” are then recalculated, if their faces have been altered 
by stoping or further development, and the new tonnage is taken in at its 
estimated value. 

Owing to the elongated form of the orebodies a block between adjacent 
levels can be estimated with fair accuracy before winzing. A third face 
justifies greater confidence, but, if provided by a winze or stope in the 
central and richer portion of the body, it may somewhat exaggerate 
the average assay value and render it necessary to apply an “assay-plan 
factor” in calculating the probable recovery value of the ore reserve. 
No such correction, however, is called for in respect of total gold, since 
overestimates! of the assay value are offset by underestimates of tonnage, 
due to the fact that development does not always expose the full width 
of the reef. The lateral extent of the bodies is seldom sufficient to 
warrant more than one winze; hence blocks with four faces exposed are 
rare. 

The correct estimation of stope width is a matter of great importance 
because of its bearing on tonnage and recovery value. Each block has 
to be carefully considered and an allowance made for the inches of hanging 
wall and foot wall which will probably be included in stoping. Experience 
has shown that the combination of a flat reef and machine mining will 
seldom permit of stopes less than 48 in. in height and consequently this 
figure is taken as a minimum, even though the reef may be abnormally 
thin. Experience has also shown that, regardless of the thickness of 
reef, at least 15 in. will be broken outside the ‘‘reef channel’’ and that a 
further allowance may have'to be made because of “slips”? to which the 
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ground will inevitably break. Taking the mine as a whole, the average 
stope width exceeds the average reef width by about 22 in. 

The details of calculation need not be referred to, as they involve 
customary steps and precautions. In the end the results are compiled so 
as to show the numbered blocks in consecutive order, their area on dip, 
reef width and value, stope width and value, and tonnage. The blocks 
of profitable grade are then classified and cast under three headings, de- 
pending on whether they are available for stoping, in process of becoming 
available, or locked up in shaft or other pillars. A record is also kept of 
the blocks that cannot be-worked to advantage in existing circumstances. 
It is found in practice that, on further opening, the latter frequently 
provide a considerable tonnage of profitable ore. 

About 73 per cent. of the ore broken comes from the ore reserve, 17 
per cent. from development faces, and 10 per cent. from other sources. 
The last-mentioned sources include selected portions of old blocks pre- 
viously classified as unprofitable, new blocks not yet taken into ac- 
count, pillars, hanging-wall leaders subsequently discovered, and odds and 
ends from old workings. Ore falling under this category is usually of 
lower grade than that from the-ore reserve. This is still more marked in 
respect-of development, since it is not easy to eliminate the rock from the 
poor faces, and even the product of the good faces suffers because of the 
abnormal proportion of waste which has to be included in breaking. The 
factors just referred to, coupled with sorting practice and milling extrac- 
tion, enter in some degree into all forecasts of future recovery. A 
typical calculation may perhaps simplify the matter. Assume: 


Per Cent. Dwt. per Ton 
73 From ore reserve 6.7 
17 From development 2.8 
10 From other sources 5.6 
100 to sorting plant 5.98 
Deduct 14.5 excluded by sorting 
Deliver 85.5 to mill 6.93 
Recovery, with 96 per cent. extraction, say, Ff 6565 


Clearly, any variations in the assumptions would correspondingly 
affect the result. It is necessary, therefore, in making a forecast, either 
to put forward a definite figure as a measure of existent conditions in the 
light of probability, or to give limiting figures sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover the various contingencies which may arise. Among the factors 
of doubtful bearing may be mentioned the uncertainty as to native labor, 
since variation in the supply may alter the relative quantity and quality 
of ore from the three sources mentioned, and possibly the percentage of 
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sorting. The position and outlook as to development may also enter. 
Furthermore, there is always a chance that the grade may vary more than 
anticipated owing to an unusual combination of the irregularities of 
enrichment. Of course, the number and the widely differing values of 
the faces afford an equalizing influence, as well as a means of adjustment, 
but not to the extent of insuring persistent uniformity. 

In order to guard against undue depletion of the richer areas, as well 
as of those more favorable to cheap working, a monthly analysis of the 
blocks mined is prepared. This includes the fathomage and proportion 
taken from each block during the month, its assay value and. width as 
determined by current sampling, and the assay value and width of the 
blocks as at the time of the last calculation of the ore reserve; also totals 
and averages. Comparison of the average assay value and width of 
ground stoped with corresponding figures of the total ore reserve discloses 
whether the ore broken was of mine grade and width. And, of course, 
any Over- or under-mining is apparent. 

Comparisons on a yearly basis are also interesting in that the monthly 
fluctuations are eliminated and the accuracy of ore-reserve estimates is 
more clearly defined. They show that as a rule the average of stope 
assays is slightly below that of the blocks, the winzes, as previously 
explained, probably exerting an undue influence on block sampling. 
But, as against this, they also show that the average reef width deter- 
mined by stope sampling exceeds the corresponding figure for the blocks. 
The latter gain, as already stated, is probably due to the incomplete 
exposure of the reef at certain points along the levels, and the net result 
in practice is that the total gold recovered per unit of area closely agrees 
with the amount indicated by the ore-reserve estimate. 


Sprines MINES 


The remarks previously made as to the characteristics and significance 
of Brakpan Mines are, generally speaking, applicable to Springs Mines 
and, together with the specific references already made, sufficiently 
indicate the outstanding features of this property. 

Briefly, the position is that, after six years’ work and an outlay of over 
$4,000,000, the mine is now ready for equipment and other expenidture 
that will involve $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 additional and fully two 
years’ further deferment of interest. Fortunately, as already intimated, 
the showing of the development so far accomplished is remarkably 
good. 

Fig. 6 will show the outlines of the company’s holding, which totals 
1960, acres, as well as the disposition of the shafts and the development 
accomplished at the end of 1914. 

The shafts are similar to those at Brakpan. They have been de- 
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scribed, together with some particulars of conditions and procedure, in a 
paper by B. D. Bushell entitled Notes on Sinking Operations at Springs 
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Mines, which was discussed by the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
- London, at a meeting held on May 22, 1913. The outstanding feature of 
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interest was the quantity of water dealt with in passing through the 
dolomite. In the north shaft it was first encountered at 460 ft.; and it 
could not be “caught up” until after the Witwatersrand quartzite was 
reached at 605 ft. For a period of seven months the average rate of sink- 
ing was only 27.3 ft. per month and the average quantity of water 
hoisted was over 2,000,000 gal. per day. 

Haulageways are necessarily an important feature of the underground 
layout. It will be noted that six are already well advanced, and now 
that the main incline has been connected it is the intention to start two 
others from its middle point as soon as possible. In view of the Brakpan 


Fig. 8.—8 Tu LEVEL STATION oF SPRINGS MINEs. - 


experience it was felt that the flatter dip of the reef called for still greater 
recourse to straight-line development. Fortunately but little water 
has been encountered, notwithstanding the unusual quantity in the 
dolomite above and the fact that faults and dikes often occur. Progress, 
therefore, has as yet been unimpeded and, although water may still be 
met with, the haulageways are now so far advanced that serious incon- 
venience is improbable. It is because of the absence of water and the’ 
need of economy that the sump shown in Fig. 7 is still so small. _ 

Further reference to Springs seems uncalled for at present, Figs. 6, 
7, and 8 sufficiently indicating the principal departures from Brakpan 
procedure. 
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Churn-Drilling Costs, Sacramento Hill 


BY ARTHUR NOTMAN,* M. E., BISBEE, ARIZ. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


SacRAMENTO Hi is a mass of granite porphyry intruded along a 
fault between Paleozoic sediments and pre-Cambrian schists in the Bisbee 
district, Cochise County, Arizona. 

The intrusion invaded both walls of the fault to a large extent, and 
the accompanying extensive mineralization of the Paleozoic limestones 
is the locus of the great high-grade copper orebodies of the Bisbee mines. 
Prior to 1909, although the presence of ore in the mass of the hill itself 
had long been suspected, systematic exploration had not been attempted. 
A few shallow pits on the surface here and there had disclosed some chal- 
cocite with associated carbonates as stringers in a mass of strongly 
brecciated, silicified, and iron-stained porphyry. The workings in the 
surrounding limestones had penetrated the porphyry in a dozen or so 
places for some distance from the contact but had disclosed no ore. 
However, the rock had been largely altered to quartz and sericite and 
very thoroughly impregnated with pyrite and traces of the copper 
sulphides. A close geological study of the conditions, both surface and 
underground, strengthened these suspicions, and plans for prospecting 
the hill were made in 1909. 

Reference to the accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, will give 
an idea of the general appearance of the surface. The mineralization is 
more intense in two main zones, one at the west end and the other at the 
east end of the hill. 

The outcrop of the hill is elliptical and approximately 3,000 ft. long 
by 1,400 ft. wide. 

The Sacramento shaft, which is the main hoisting shaft of the mine 
and situated at the east end of the hill, as shown by the accompanying 
map (Fig. 3), offered a convenient base for prospecting that end of the 
hill, while the workings from the Holbrook shaft offered a similar oppor- 
tunity at the west end. The choice of level for the first work was de- 
termined by analogy with the most favorable depth for enrichment below 
surface observed in the other disseminated deposits of the Southwest. 


* Chief Geologist, Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
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Accordingly, drifts on the 400-ft. level of the Sacramento shaft were 
started north and south (436 drift—see map) to crosscut the most 
favorable surface showings. ‘This work disclosed’about 90 ft. of miner- 
alized porphyry, containing disseminated pyrite, chalcopyrite, and 
chalcocite, which averaged 2.0 per cent. copper by careful channel 
sampling. At the same time, 277 drift from the Holbrook workings was 
started east under the long axis of the hill to serve as a base from which 
to crosscut the best surface showings at the west end of the hill. This 
drift failed to disclose any commercial mineralization in the porphyry. 
Following this work, a tunnel was driven in from the north side of the 
hill, over 436 drift, which disclosed oxidized and leached porphyry with 
the exception of about 40 ft. of enriched material, averaging slightly 
under 2 per cent. A station was then cut in the Sacramento shaft, 
halfway between the tunnel level and the 400-ft. level, and a drift, 
3-158, run north, which resulted in the exposure of 210 ft. of material 
averaging 2.21 per cent. copper. A crosscut from 277 drift, 2-131 drift 
(see map), was started and encountered 25 ft. of material averaging 
3.8 per cent. copper. 

The work of development was then undertaken in earnest, and up to 
February, 1913, when underground work was discontinued, a considerable 
tonnage, averaging 3.53 per cent. copper, was estimated to have been 
developed by 19,604 ft. of drifts, crosscuts, and raises. 

At this time it was decided to continue the development by means of 
churn drilling. Both the lower cost of development and the greater 
desirability of the vertical sections of the ore obtained by the drills, as 
compared with the horizontal sections obtained with underground 
methods, were factors influencing this decision. The company had been 
operating a Star drill on somewhat similar ground. The costs obtained 
exclusive of the cost of the drill, were as follows, for 8,000 ft. of drilling: 


Ee 


Cost per Foot 


Labor and: suppliés... ¢comimk en ee ee ok iene $1.99 
15 401:16 (: SO EE eRe Mit TNE | oo ORI Ee 0.71 
DOLBY SSF oak tio vias ok ee Oo ER ee $2.70 


The general plan adopted for the drilling of Sacramento Hill was 
outlined as follows: 

1. The drilling of a line of holes to crosscut the area of the hill between 
the two well-mineralized areas at either end. The purpose of this work 
was to determine at the earliest moment the approximate extent of the 
orebodies. 

2. a. In case the orebodies were proved continuous by (1), the whole 
area of the hill was to be drilled at the corners of 200-ft. sovares, with 
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intermediate holes where the irregularity in outline of the ore seemed to 
require it. 

b. In case this work proved the central portion of the hill to be barren, 
the work was to be laid out on 100-ft. squares, with the ore developed 
underground as starting points. Here, too, when it seemed necessary, 
intermediate holes were to be driven. 

With these objects in view, a road was constructed to drill the line of 
holes called for by (1). These holes showed no ore, and consequently 
the plan described under (2-b) was adopted and the roads laid out on the 
ground to cover the orebodies and their probable extensions with 100-ft. 
squares, with the minimum amount of road building. 

The cost of the road building for the period considered was as follows: 


Wa borandisutp plies armen ah oeen cea Ghee ert - $22,065.77 
HootageyolerOa di maceee shyt iste es aaah mics aie 15,092 
Wostimets oo teams crepe eee: Safe ke eer ease $1.02 


About this time, owing to the expense of delivery of the coal, and the 
proximity to the central power house (see map), it was decided that some 
cheaper power could be secured. The condensation losses eliminated the 
question of piping steam from the power house. Compressed air was 
barred out by the fact that the pressure of 100 lb. to the square inch at 
the power house seemed too low for the purpose. Delivery of fuel oil to 
the drill by pumping from the storage tanks at the power house was 
favorably considered, but finally electrical power was decided upon as 
offering the most advantages and the fewest disadvantages. Accordingly, 
two No. 22 Armstrong drilling rigs without engines or boilers were secured 
(see Fig. 4) and equipped with motors of the following specifications: 
25 hp., 230 volts, 94 amperes, 400 to 1,200 r. p. m. 

At the same time, an arrangement for steering the machines when 
moving was devised, and installed on each machine. The moving was 
accomplished by means of ‘‘dead men’’ and the drilling rope and reel. 
This arrangement was somewhat less convenient than that of the steam 
drill, which was self-propelling. A transmission line 2,860 ft. long, of the 
following specifications, was installed from the power house at the follow- 


ing cost: 


2,860 ft. cable; 0000 rubber-covered standard. 
1,500 ft. cable, 00 flat mining machine (cut into 250-ft. lengths). 


LEON et, o Gdns bw Waren OM SEO DUA ORC ORCC iene OR eal ace are ras $486 .69 
Sup plies rere rer ee ernest olacalic shes ss mce ashore 1,434.74 
DOta RE eee se. fw erage nae $1.921.43 
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From the main line, which was run approximately parallel to the axis 
of the hill, temporary lines of the flat cable were run to the drill locations. 

Tables I and II give the costs obtained in this work. The figures for 
No. 1, or the steam drill, cover a period of 22 months, during which time 
12,153 ft. were drilled in outside ground, and 16,617.5 ft. in Sacramento 
Hill. The figures for the Nos. 2 and 3 electric drills cover. a period of 
only 3144 months. 


Tasue I.—No. 1 Churn Drill (Operated by Steam) 


Cost Cost per Foot | Pe iene of 
Labor 
IDsailhieymae 8a hte eae $13,497 .62 $0 .469 33.5 
Waring wrest aisha etic pea io ks \0) 0.073 5.2 
ISHN eee 2 eR So eto aio we gers 564.86 0.020 1.4 
IN Galo taps ee rss Bases ais ciSas. 5,679 .03 0.197 14.1 
ERE PO ATI ORE eee tector Siro ieke. s,s 8,488 .94 Os LZ pale secu 
—————| $25,343.95 | $0. 881 62.8 
Supplies: 
Cloalien igen cee oe 5 Re Shey Re 3,819.22 0.133 Sri 
Cupimy eres hese My cSie Ateneo 1,336.16 0.046 Bro 
Drilling COOLS: copii: anaes ok ok 2,880 .33 0.100 ffeal 
Cordage era kredtic tock 0.3 2,334.01 0.081 5.8 
Miscellaneous............... 1,779.90 0.062 4.4 
12,149.62 0.422 30.1 
SEOTONOUBC,.cace ci als toh vie tae.e TEATS} cil ea n> raale ogee teed ret menrm /Rr 
Winth@raliTi eae ain h open cies: terete oXceee LSS | we ONO sald 9 ieee Aaa pee ae ie 
ARUP ICL SS 9 Bs RM ne eee GEO See ee pen RS ie se los te we 
GCRIMIAING eae ya) nrernceas tos ee PAU Oe A ee ie eee ne ae 
——_——_———— 831.83 0.029 PM 
MIS ATITITIS Wer tre eae eich ws ans.0) > « cats 2,000 .00 2,000.00 |...... 0.000}...... 5.0 
GUAT 5 ot, aah oar eee oat aes $40,325.40 $1.402 100.0 
Footage drilled, 28,77014 
Footage drilled per 8-hr. shift, 
1.17 
Amutial COBLS. aa. sseparia ste sss) son 3,734.87 
$44,060 .27 
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TaBLE II.—WNos. 2 and 3 Churn Drills (Operated by Electricity) 


Cost Cost per Foot Per seer of 
Labor: 
iDyyliltctd. Sy hin een coors ewer $3,867 .45 $0.466 32.7 
(CEYSTERS, soapy tence Meare 1,215.25 0.146 10.3 
IDES 3h ol ahimo pee Gore 2 597 .24 0.072 5.0 
IMGvingeenine arson tae 1,696.82 0.204 14.3 
IRE DAININ Gye sce soe ler ee ete 698 .06 0.084 5.9 
$8,074.82 |———$0 .973;68 .3 
Supplies: 
Casings cs sears eine 170.39 0.021 1.4 
Drilling tools eee ce eee 548 .56 0.066 4.6 
CWOTdS Ge amicnnce ais caress 770.40 0.093 6.0 
Miscellaneous............... 1,610.81 0.194 13.6 
3,100.16 | ———0.373/——26.2 
Hileotric: power, .c.s. « 1c. oteven al eae cient 216 22 ae. OL 08a eae. 2.3 
POR ININ 8s he aye sh ca oko Meee eceet BLOGS Wee ae O:045|: aoe. 3.1 
AYN escent teens Md Sop car $11,821.85 $1.425| 100.0 
Footage drilled, 8,294 
Footage drilled per 8-hr. shift, 
15.2 
TItisCOStS ste a nie dele arenes 6,578 .75 
Electric power line: 
IW Roy Sana ah See home tet. omer 486 .69 
Suppliesmccacc sw ere eee 1,434.77 1,921.46 
Grand total drills Nos. 2 and 3. . $20,322 .06 
Grand total drill No. 1........ 44,060.27 
ASAE VINOD COSth iss. arstenysres a ees 1,132.59 
Roads: 
MIA DOR tite we Caceh ata eG 21,055.55 
BUDDUSS Ar conte sites cots 1,010.22 | 22,065.77 
Grande tOtalorbinasnidee es kerk’. 4 $88,412.41 $2 .385 
Total footage, 37,06414 
Average depth of hole, feet, 427 
Footage of roads, 21,814 
Cost per foot of roads.......... $1.01 
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The following table gives the cost for the steam drill on Sacramento 
Hill alone: 


Taste III.—No. 1 Churn Drill (Sacramento Hill) 
eee ses ates SE ES a a oo 


Cost Cost per Foot eat of 
Labor: 

iByrillin Ceres eet sachet $7,696.85 $0. 463 41.5 

Asin Pinte wa aceite Cain aee 1,261.84 0.076 6.8 

ISHN Se jonntie. piu tiee cain 253.51 0.015 lige) 

Wawa e Sete eigen <A ares 2,939 .66 0.178 16.0 

EVE UIT OF ee gore eas, anton meses 1,732.93 0.104 9.3 

————— $13,904.79 ———$0.836 74.9 
Supplies: 

(Soe ae ae er |e ge 1,702.63 0.102 9.1 
WISCOMANICOUS strate. hentin eh cae lias onus abe 1,867.51 0.112 10.1 
Wie ber lines my oar sich vce. Teall. aelacs St 237 .39 0.014) 1.3 
BIE Sea TNA TI Ot ete eaten Rafe SRS re od iatia eeweucere cis 850.00 0.051 4.6 

PING tea beget steadier ora ot oe ca stars iain one 0s $18,562 .32 $1.115 100.0 
Footage drilled, 16,61714 
Footage drilled per 8-hr. shift, 20.4 
Teaming estimated. 


It is not quite fair to compare the figures in Table III with those for 
the electric drills, as the larger part of the work by No. 1 was done in 
nearly barren ground of uniform character, while that of the electric drills 
was done entirely in ore-bearing ground, where the changes from strongly 
silicified leached capping to soft enriched ore, and harder primary 
material, rendered the drilling much more difficult. For a three months’ 
period, in which the drills were working under essentially similar condi- 
tions, the following figures were obtained: 


Operating Expense 


No. 1 Steam No. 2 Electric No. 3 Electric 
Gostyperiootmm etait sae. $1.34 $1.56 $1.15 
Footage drilled............ 4,169 3,198 4,510 


Analysis of the working conditions shows that No. 2 drill was operating 
in exceptionally bad ground and that, while not conclusive, these figures 
indicate that eventually the electric drills should be operated at from 
10c to 25c. per foot cheaper than the steam drill, under the conditions 
obtaining. 

The work was conducted as follows: It was carried out under the 
immediate supervision of a drill superintendent, and operations were 
continuous in three 8-hr. shifts, excepting on Sundays. Each shift on 
-each machine consisted of one driller, one helper, and one sampler. 
There was also a chief sampler, who was responsible for the sampling on 
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all drills. On day shift, there was one team with a driver and helper for 
approximately half a shift to deliver coal for the steam drill, wood for 
drying samples, to haul supplies, repair parts to and from the machine 
shop, casing, samples, and miscellaneous equipment when the drill was 
moving from one hole to another. The electric drills were equipped with 
portable forges operated by electric motors, while the steam drill was 
equipped with a forge operated by a small steam turbine. Both smithing 
coal and coke were used in these forges. 

The routine duties of the various members of the crew were as follows: 
The driller was in charge of and operated the machine; the helper oiled the 
machine, dressed bits, and assisted and relieved the driller when neces- 
sary; the sampler arranged for the sampling of the sludge every 5 ft., the 
drying of the sample, the tagging and recording of the sample, and its 
transportation to the assay office. When not engaged in sampling, he 
was at the call of the driller for repairing, bit setting, or moving. The 
chief sampler, one-half of whose time was devoted to the supervision of 
underground sampling, had general charge of the drill sampling, and 
kept the office records up to date. 

In the costs given, the sampler’s time is included in the labor charge, 
as only a small portion of his time is really chargeable to sampling. 

The tools used were standard and are of no particular interest in a 
discussion of costs, excepting that lack of proper tools, or a sufficient 
number of them, is undoubtedly a most frequent cause of high labor costs 
in churn drilling. The labor and supply charges for casing depend 
entirely on the character of the ground drilled and so comparisons of these 
items for.the two kinds of machines are of no value. The time lost in 
fishing depends on the character of the ground, the supply of tools, and 
the nature of the power. Experienced drillers operating a steam drill are 
able to tell immediately when there is danger of the tools sticking by 
the character of the exhaust, and by taking necessary precautions can 
avoid undue strain on the drilling rope, and possible loss of the tools. In 
the case of the motor-driven drill, this becomes a matter of much more 
delicate observation, and to inexperienced men offers considerable 
difficulty. ‘This is indicated by the increased loss of time in fishing with 
the electric over the steam drills, and the slightly increased cordage 
expense. 

The labor of moving is practically the same with both types of drill. 
The repair labor item for the steam drill is higher, due partly to inherent 
disadvantages and partly to the fact that it was a second-hand machine. 

In considering the cost of power on the two types we encounter the 
widest difference in the cost of operation. Unfortunately, the cost of 
teaming on the steam drill, at least 60 per cent. of which is chargeable to 
the coal, is not very accurate, owing to the fact that stable expense in the 
past has been very roughly segregated. This would indicate a cost of 
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1714 c. per foot for the coal and another 214 c. for pipe lines, or a total 
of 20 c. per foot. 

Electric power cost only 3.3 c. There is no teaming to be charged 
against it, while the proper charge for the installation of the power line 
depends on the amount of drilling to be done. For a minimum of 30,000 
ft. this would amount to 6.4c. per foot, or a total of 9.7 c. per foot, or less 
than one-half the power cost of the steam drill. 

The 4 c. difference in the item of drilling tools in favor of the electric 
drill is more apparent than real, inasmuch as the steam machine was put 
into commission more than a year prior to the starting of the electric 
drills and some of the tools then purchased have been used on all machines. 

The 13 c. difference in miscellaneous supplies in favor of the steam 
drill, on the other hand, is due to the fact that a considerable portion of 
this item might very reasonably have been charged to initial costs. 

The initial costs include the purchase price of the machines, the 
freight, and, with the exception just noted, all additional permanent 
equipment. 

The road building completed is sufficient for a total of 60,000 ft. of 
drilling to an average depth of 400 ft., or a cost of 36.8 c. per foot of hole 
drilled. 

The assaying cost amounts to 3.5 c. per foot. 

The roads built are 9 ft. wide, excepting at turns, where they are 12 ft. 
wide. The maximum grade, of which there are two short stretches, is 
30 per cent. There was a great deal of rock work and dry walling to be 
done of a character shown in Fig. 5. In general, the roads follow the 
contours of the hill. 

The initial costs of the three machines, distributed over a minimum of 
60,000 ft., amount to 17.2 c. per foot. 1 

These figures would indicate the following complete costs for 60,000 ft. 
of drilling: 


Cost per Foot 


Enrtial costa 2.3" 4 cgi Mites en eee ieee ees . $0.17 
Opérating expensé 5... di tee eet ce er eo nee 1.43 
Road building’,.::.::.°. 43, nc ae ae ee ee hen eee ee 0.37 

$1.97 


A salvage of 7c. a foot on the initial costs might be reasonably allowed 
and it seems probable that the operating expense can be lowered another 
5c. to 10 c. per foot, giving an average cost of about $1.80 per foot for a 
minimum of 60,000 ft. of drilling. 

The checking of the churn-drill sampling, which after all is the most 

important part of the operation, has not progressed very far as yet. One 


raise has been driven on a churn-drill hole in ore with the following 
results: 


a 
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Assay of Samples 


Churn Drill, Channel, 
Per Cent. Copper Per Cent. Copper 

3.66 4.00 

3.72 2.50 

4.18 3.40 

2.38 5.60 

5.78 4.50 

4.25 3.70 

2.82 4.70 

3.30 2.80 

2.90 

LROtat eater ree eee 34.21 34.10 
PAVCTORGS chris Melanie 3.80 3.79 


The channel samples were taken in 5-ft. lengths, about 214 ft. from the 
drill hole. The weight of sample taken was about 8 lb. per foot. The 
elevation of the top of the ore, as shown by the drill-hole record, was 
checked exactly by the raise; the hole, however, continued in ore below 
the level from which the raise started, so that the elevation of the bottom 
of the ore has not yet been checked. The results indicated are highly 
satisfactory. 

The office records of the samples consist of longitudinal sections and 
cross-sections through the drill holes, showing the assay value of each 5- 
ft. sample, on which the probable outlines of the orebody are drawn, using 
all information available from both underground development and churn 
drilling. From these sections, the tonnage developed is calculated. 

The conclusions warranted by the costs obtained so far, are 

1. That 60 to 75 per cent. of the operating cost is labor. 

2. That the labor item is materially affected by the supply of tools, 
and the accessibility to a machine shop for heavy repairs. 

3. That the choice of power in churn drilling cannot affect the costs 
obtained, excepting to a very minor extent. In the present case, the low 
cost of electrical power, due to the proximity to the central power house, 
determined the selection. ; 
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Tramming and Hoisting at Copper Queen Mine 


BY GERALD F. G. SHERMAN, * BISBEE, ARIZ. 


_ (San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue ore deposits of the Warren district, in which the mines of the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. are situated, have been described 
in a number of technical publications, and will not be discussed here in 
detail. Certain of their characteristics, however, control methods of 
underground transportation and hoisting of ore. 

In the Copper Queen mine, the majority of the ore has occurred in a 
zone encircling the west boundary of the porphyry intrusion of Sacramento 
Hill. It has a width varying from 800 to 1,200 ft., and a thickness of 
about 400 ft. It reaches the surface in the older part of the mine to the 
northwest, but dips*to the southeast, where it is reached at 1,400 ft. 
below the Czar collar, in its farthest extension at present developed on 
Copper Queen ground. ‘There is one major extension from the northwest 
end of the zone toward the west along the Czar fault, and others of minor 
importance. 

Individual orebodies are scattered through the zone in an eccentric 
manner, only matched by their own irregularities of form and size. 
Their most general characteristics are the softness of the ore and their 
great horizontal rather than vertical extent. It has been estimated that 
the average vertical thickness of ore in the Czar and Lowell divisions is 
between 30 and 35 ft. It is calculated by assuming it to be uniformly 
distributed over its horizontally projected area. 

In this zone, and for some distance above it, the ground has been 
subjected to intense alteration and intense but irregular oxidation. It 
has resulted in an enormous quantity of earthy or clayey material, which 
may be either ore or waste, which when wet is both heavy and tenacious. 


Below alteration, the ground is fairly hard, and the limestones contain © 


primary ores differing from those heretofore considered typical of the 
camp, and which have not yet been thoroughly exploited. 

The mine production has been drawn from many. orebodies spread 
over a great area.'. A diagram map (Fig. 1), of haulage drifts and loading 
stations, illustrates ae situation in 1914. 


+ Superintendent, Mines eae Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
1A vertical projection of the ore bodies is shown on p. 509 of this volume in the 
paper of Charles A. Mitke. 
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The effort to restrict the area of work and intensify production has 
not been particularly successful, for several reasons: 

First: The mine has been in continuous operation for more than 30 
years. During the earlier period, the costs of mining and smelting were 
high, and ores which are now profitable could not be worked. Explora- 
tion was not carried far enough in advance of mining to explore orebodies 
as a whole, and they were attacked piece-meal. Much ore was, in conse- 
quence, left in and about the old stopes. When new ground was opened 
to supply the demand for greater production, the old areas were not yet 
exhausted, their output was merely reduced. In fact, more thorough 
exploration and the gradually decreasing cost of mining, etc., have actually 
increased the production and reserves of the Czar division, the oldest 
part of the mine. 

Second: As all ore is smelted direct, a balanced production must be 
made to maintain a self-fluxing-mixture. Since the oldest divisions, the 
Czar and Holbrook, have contained highly refractory ores, their output 
has been limited to what the smelter could handle, and their reserves 
have not been exhausted as rapidly as the economies of mining alone 
would suggest. 

Third: While many of the orebodies are large when taken as a whole, 
they are small in section, complicated in form and mingled with waste. 
They cannot be mined rapidly. 

The producing area has therefore increased rather than diminished. 

All the ore is not sticky or hard to handle, but some is extremely so. 
To one not acquainted with it, it is hard to appreciate how seriously this 
quality interferes with every operation of handling, and forces com- 
plications into a general plan to insure certainty of action. There is not 
such a large proportion of sticky ores at present as in the past, except 
on the 400 level, but a successful method must be prepared to take care 
of it wherever it appears. 

Tosymmarize briefly: The three characteristics of the deposits which 
affect haulage are scattered operations, heavy ground in and near the 
ore, and clay ores. 


Old Haulage System Unsatisfactory 


Prior to the introduction of the system now in use, the ore was 


trammed by hand to one of several shafts, where it was hoisted on cages - 


and loaded into railroad cars for shipment to the company’s smelter at 
Douglas. In most cases, it was dumped directly into the cars instead of 
loading from bins, since it was slow and hard work to get it out of storage 
once it was put in. An attempt was made to mix the ore when loading 
into the railroad cars, but without great success. Each tenth mine car 
' was loaded into a separate car as a sample for the smelter, but the 
returns were not beyond question. 
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An unusual number of shafts were required, since active production 
covered a wide area. Distances to the shafts were excessive for hand 
tramming, and it was impossible to maintain such great lengths of drifts 
and track in proper condition, although heavy repairs were continuous. 

The defects of the system became more and more apparent as the 
mine grew, and tentative plans had been discussed from time to time, 
but the disadvantages of any new method were more apparent than the 
advantages, and nothing was done. 

Attention was again and more forcibly drawn to the subject when the 
sudden loss of the Holbrook shaft in July, 1906, diverted more ore to the 
Czar and Spray than they could well handle. Tramming costs were raised 
by the increase in the distance trammed, and by congestion at junction 
points or at the stations. This resulted in heavy expense, which lasted 
six months until the new 559-ft. shaft could be finished and equipped. 

Plans were begun on a general system for tramming and hoisting, 
which were later extended to include a power plant, and thus began a 
centralization of the surface plant and work, which has only recently 
been completed by the construction of a central timber-framing mill and 
a drill- and tool-sharpening shop. 

Formerly, ore was hoisted through five shafts. Beginning with 
the oldest and shallowest, and passing to the southeast, they were as 
follows: 


shat Dex poting ie 
(CAD ener ie laaeen eae ee ae ieee 417 ft. to 400 level 7,814 
ET OllonO Ok eects te ceie fetid ie 2 559 ft. to 500 level 17,263 (1st 6 mo. only) 
Slovethyc uh cone Roker eee Meee 1,042 ft. to 900 level 18,530 
(Garainer reas eG. Ara os" 1,032 ft. to 1,000 level 7,560 
NOW El eeet arnt titre iy cas, oie ks 1,215 ft. to 1,200 level 4,327 
OEM aid 8X 25 01 10s ae ee O2Stty to L.0001evel” 9 so. ear 4. 
“Dreiscill "oue SSRI m3 Or ode doe ote, nites eee tao co eee 564,154 


The Holbrook has since been sunk to the 600 level and the Lowell to 
the 1,600. 

Of these, the Holbrook, Spray, and Lowell shafts were either in the 
ore zone or so near stoped areas that there was continual movement in 
them, and some little danger of a repetition of the Holbrook collapse. 

Plumbings were made regularly to ascertain the extent and rapidity 
of movement in the new Holbrook shaft. During the first two years, 
the collar moved to the northeast at the rate of an inch per month. It 
is now 6 ft. 214 in. N. 45° E. of the stationary part below the third level. 

Although the Spray shaft is in rather solid limestone, a crack de- 


veloped, which passed through the shaft and split the engine foundation. 
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It may be noted in passing, that the engine foundations at these shafts 


now consist of two massive blocks of concrete, reinforced with old rails, — 


each heavy enough in itself to hold the engine securely, and resist the 
rope pull. The ground beneath was leveled off by a layer of concrete, 
but the surface was separated from the foundation block, so that there 
could be no bond which would tear the concrete block apart in case of 
future movement. The fissure at the Spray shaft has since widened, but 
with no more effect than to tilt the foundation backward, engine and all. 
It runs smoothly on a slope of 3¢ in. in 1 ft. 

The Czar, although in rather heavy ground, was stable, and the 
Gardner is outside the ore zone and will probably remain true. 

Each shaft was an independent unit, with its own boiler plant, etc. 
The equipment was miscellaneous, having been added to from time to 
time, and some of it was very old. The operation of the several plants 
was inefficient, from the number and small size of the units. The use 
of power was unimportant aside from that for hoisting. 


New Plan Included Electric Haulage and Central Hoisting 


It was proposed to equip a shaft, located in some central and safe 
position, for economical hoisting, where the ore might be mixed and 
sampled. The ore was to be drawn to the shaft by electric locomotives. 

The advantages to be expected may be stated as follows: 

1. The hand tram would be cut down to an average of 300 ft. or less. 

2. Repairs would be reduced by diminishing the number and length 
of tramming drifts in bad ground. Access to stopes may be by circui- 
tous routes to avoid heavy ground, and need not be so well maintained 
as is necessary when large quantities of ore must be drawn through them, 
the main-haulage drifts being placed beneath the ore in solid ground. 

3. Fewer trammers would be required, and they could be distributed 
to avoid interference. There was often great congestion near the shafts, 
even when mining less ore than in recent years. 

4. Hoisting would be cheapened by the use of skips, a more efficient 
engine, and a better method of transporting the ore to the railroad cars. 

5. The unstable shafts would not be so essential to continuous pro- 
duction. 

6. Shaft and cage repairs would be diminished, particularly in the 
moving shafts, by slowing down the hoisting speed, as could be done if 
only men, timber, and waste were hoisted. 

7. Miscellaneous work about the shafts and auxiliary equipment 
might be cut down. 

8. Power distribution from a central plant would be simplified and 
the investment for hoisting machinery reduced. 

9. The ore could be thoroughly mixed and accurately sampled before 
shipment. 
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There were also certain disadvantages, aside from the cost of the 
improvements: 

1. Haulage drifts must be driven and maintained without abandoning 
a corresponding length of hand-tramming drifts. 

2. The ore would be transported underground a greater distance than 
before. A part of the saving in the length of the hand tram would be 
lost in the added operation of power haulage. 

3. The old shafts must still be maintained for men, timbers, and waste 
rock, while the main shaft is added to those in use. (The new State law 
restricting the time of underground labor to 8 hr. from collar to collar, 
has made it important to have shafts close to the stopes and active 
workings.) 

The advantages were believed to outweigh the disadvantages, and the 
construction. was authorized. 


Electric Haulage on. Alternate Levels Only 


The cost of equipping each level for electric haulage was prohibitive. 
Instead, each alternate level was chosen, beginning with the 400, making 
seven in all to the 1,600. By collecting the ore from 15 producing levels 
to seven haulage levels, the traffic density is increased, although still far 
below that necessary for really cheap transportation. 

_By referring again to the haulage map, it will be seen that the 400 
level draws ore from the whole of the shallow western end of the mine. 
It begins in the solid ground under the stopes, passes out to one side of 
the ore zone and then to the hoisting shaft. It was possible to select old 
drifts in stable ground for most of the main line. The only new drift 
of any length was from the Gardner to the Sacramento, Ore is dropped 
from the 100, 200, and 300 to this level, through transfer chutes, under or 
near the stopes. In some cases, the haulage cars are collected by hand 
through short branch drifts to the stopes on the haulage level; in others, 
when the quantity warrants it, the trolley wire is carried to the stope 
chutes direct. Of the whole 5,600 ft. of main-line trolley drift on the 
400, not more than 1,500 ft. was timbered, and.of this only 450 ft. is 
particularly heavy. 

In a similar manner, the 600 level was driven through from the Sacra- 
mento to the Gardner, old drifts were used to the Spray shaft, which were 
extended by new drifts, to reach the ore as it dipped below the 400 level. 
It underlaps the 400 haulage for some distance. Although this drift 
passed through the ore zone between the Gardner and Spray, some of 
the old drifts were in good ground, and the proportion of heavy ground 
to sound is not much greater than on the 400. . 

The same plan was carried out for the other levels, each one collect- _ 
ing ore from an area deeper, and farther to the south and east, than that 
served by the level above. Not very many new drifts were driven par- 
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ticularly for this purpose, and the percentage of main drifts which require 
repairs is small. ; 

A trolley line on the 200 level to the Uncle Sam shaft was not con- 
templated in the beginning, but was added afterward. The ore from that 
shaft and the Southwest country is hauled to a transfer chute near the 
Holbrook shaft, where it is dropped to the 400. Extending the 400 level 
to the Uncle Sam to avoid re-handling may be justified at some later 
date. 

To begin with, 7,000 ft. of new drift was driven especially for power 
haulage, but other drifts have been driven since, and others equipped for 
the purpose, until at this date, 10.9 miles of track and trolley line are in 
use or are standing ready. The connecting drifts on the 1,200 and 1,400 
levels were warranted as prospects, and many others now used for haulage 
were driven to find or develop ore. Probably not more than one-quarter 
of the whole should be charged to the haulage system. 


Track is 20-in. Gage 


Twenty-five pound rails on 20-in. gage are used for the track, with 
4 by 6 by 42 in. ties. They have been heavy enough except in a few 
cases. 


TO HOISTING SHAFT ~ STORAGE FOR FULL CARS STORAGE FOR EMPTY CARS 
2 ia 
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Fig. 2.—Track Layout at Loapinea Station. 


The maximum concentrated load is on the 400 level. Locomotives 
are there used weighing 14,000 lb. The weight of a loaded car rarely 
exceeds 6,000 lb., although it may be more when loaded with massive 
sulphide ore. Wet ground on this level caused very heavy track repairs; 
even when slag was used for ballast, it was churned out from under the 
ties. 'To improve this condition, 4,200 ft. of second-hand 40-lb. rails 
were laid to replace lighter rails. The stiffer rails distributed the load 
better, and repairs were much reduced. 

As a rule, the train crew does not load the ore. The motorman brings 
empties to the stope or transfer chute, and takes out the full cars standing 
there, or returns when the others are filled. 

In the larger stations, sufficient double track is laid for tail room to 
hold 20 cars. A standard track layout is shown in Fig. 2. Only one 
switch, at A, is thrown by hand; spring switches direct the locomotives 
without further attention. At unimportant chutes, less elaborate sidings 


: 
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for car storage are used, or the trains may be made up in the stope drift 
or on the main line. 
At the Sacramento shaft, the tracks are looped to avoid switching. 
Standard switches on curves of 40 to 80 ft. radius are used. Curves 
of 25-ft. radius are permitted only in exceptional cases. 


- Direct Current at 250 Volts Used Underground 


Direct current is carried into the mine at 250 volts, through the Sacra- 
mento, Gardner, and Holbrook shafts. The feeder cables are cambric 
insulated, lead covered, and wire armored. ‘The return cables have 
weather-proof insulation only. The voltage on the west end has been low, 
for lack of capacity in the power cables. A transformer set has been 
purchased to be set up at the Holbrook shaft to serve as a booster, but it 
is not yet in service. 

The current underground is carried on 00 B & S American standard 
grooved trolley wire. The rails are bonded with No. 12064 Type E 
O. B. rail bonds, length 32 in. center to center, capacity B & S. No. 0, 
diameter of compression terminals 3 in. 

Trolley wires are now required by law to be 7 ft. above the track. 
They-are hung from the timbers in timbered drifts, or from 4 by 6 in, 
cross bars held by vertical bolts wedged into drill holes, where the ground 
is hard. The old lines were sometimes hung lower, and in such cases - 
were protected by 1 by 6 in. battens placed parallel with the wire, 8 in. 
apart and projecting 2 in. below the wire. On straight track, the wire is 
supported every 20 to 25ft.,as very little sag is permissible. Occasionally, 
the wires must be protected from acid water dripping from the roof. 
There is also more or less trouble with bonds in wet drifts. 

There have been five fatal accidents in which the trolley current has 
_ been involved: 

No. 1, September, 1908. Pipe-fitter at work on air line above wire. 
Received shock and fell to: track 7 or 8 ft. below. Uncertain whether 
shock or fall was fatal. 

No. 2, December, 1908. Miner repairing drift stood on a truck and 
fell off. Neck was broken. Thought that shock from trolley wire 
caused the fall. 

No. 3, November, 1909. Loader carried chute bar when switching 
cars and struck wire beyond protection. 

No. 4, May, 1912. Miner climbed over couplings of standing train. 
Tilted steel.on shoulder and touched trolley wire. 

No. 5, July, 1914. Miner repairing drift. Ground fell, carrying 
down trolley wire and pinned him down with wire against his back. 
May have been killed by the fall. Current was left on trolleywire to light 
the drift, contrary to rules. 

The first two cases were doubtful, as the shocks may not have been 
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sufficiently severe in themselves to cause death. The danger of a current 
of 250 volts was not realized at once, as it is the lowest in common use, 
and other mines have not found it so. Other men also in this mine have 
received shocks without injury. These fatalities were supposed to be 
due to unusual susceptibility on the part of the individuals. It now ~ 
appears most probable that when shoes are wet, as often happens, 
with acidulated water, and there is moisture on the hands or body, an 
unusually good contact may be made, with fatal results. 

When this condition was recognized, special precautions were taken 
to prevent accidental contacts. The wires are high enough to avoid 
being touched ordinarily. Any reasonable increase in height would not 
entirely prevent contact when carrying tools, etc., on the shoulder, bib 
is also contrary to rules. 

The greatest danger is in repairing drifts or loading ore. No repairs 
are now permitted in the vicinity of live wires, and the system has been 
divided to facilitate cutting out the current in sections under repairs, 
without interfering with ore haulage. At loading stations, the wires 
were at first protected by boards on each side of the wire. The current is 
now switched off the wire on each side of the chutes for such a distance 
that the loader cannot receive a shock while loading, or when switching 
cars, even in case he should carry a chute bar with him when doing so. 


- When the loading station is on a main line, the current is carried past on 


an insulated cable, and is only turned on the trolley wire when the train 
passes and after warning the loader. Current in the wire is indicated by a 
light. 

~ There are a number of loading stations on each level, and as it takes 
as long or longer to load, than to make the trip to the shaft, dump, and 
return, the locomotive usually draws from more than one station. On the 
400 level, where the ore is most difficult to handle, and there are many 
loading stations, they are connected by wire to a signal box containing 


‘an annunciator similar to that used in hotels. The loader can thus signal 


to the motorman when his train is nearly full, and save a trip to a station 
where the train is not loaded. 

Red lights are used in a crude hand-operated block system when there 
is danger of interference with timber or waste handling, or when there is 
a second locomotive at work on the same level. 

_ Colored lights are also used to indicate the position in which switches 
are set, or the location of a place of refuge from passing trains. 


Factors Affecting the Choice of Cars 


So many of the old drifts were to be used when the system was 
planned, that it seemed impossible to use large cars. 

The first cars bought held 21 cu. ft. .They had gable bottoms, with 
hinged sides, and were equipped with M. C. B. Midget couplers, spring- 
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draft rigging and roller-bearing axles. The latches were to be sprung for 
dumping at the shaft bins, by a block between the rails. 

This type of car was not satisfactory. A large proportion of the ore 
is too sticky to slide out of the cars, even when the doors are held open. 
It was customary on the 400 for two men to rock them from side to side 
on the rails, in order to clear them of ore. The frictional resistance to 
dumping increases as the size diminishes. 

Another disadvantage was their tendency to leak fine ore, particularly 
if wet. 

: After using them for some months, a few rocker dump cars were de- 
signed and built, of about the same capacity. Spring-draft rigging, auto- 
matic couplers and roller bearings were used, as they had been found 
advantageous. The rollers in the first bearings were solid. For the new 
cars, an axle was designed to use Hyatt rollers, with special care to make 
them dirt-proof. They dumped freely, and were otherwise satisfactory. 

Since it was necessary to secure a complete new equipment of cars, 
the question of size was re-opened, and a car of 33 cu. ft. capacity was 
adopted. 

The cost per cubic-foot capacity decreases as cars increase in size. 
They. should cost less for repairs also, in proportion to the ore carried, as 
the details of latches, etc., are heavier and stronger. Larger net loads 
can be carried in large cars, as the weight does not increase in propor- 
tion to the capacity. The cost of loading and particularly unloading is 
generally less. For these reasons, the largest car possible should be 
used. 

The size of the cars in this case was limited by the cost of enlarging 
the drifts, and by the weight which can be conveniently handled by one 
man. 

A large sum of money was spent in widening drifts for the 33-ft. 
cars. A car enough larger to be of appreciable benefit would have in- 
curred prohibitive expense in widening the 414 miles of drift then in 
use, and an added expense for all haulage drifts to be driven in the 


future. 


At important loading stations, the track is laid on a grade to favor 
the loader in assembling cars. In many cases, the quantity produced 
will not warrant special sidings, and the cars must be loaded and pushed 
by hand to the point of assemblage. The 33-cu. ft. car weighs 1,700 lb. 
Loaded with dry, oxidized ore it weighs about 4,250 Ib. When loaded 
with sulphide, it may weigh as much as 7,500 Ib. This car with roller- 
bearing axles can be readily moved by one man at all transfer chutes, 
and through branch drifts in most cases, unless the grades are unfavor- 
able. A larger car would quite frequently need two men. The use of 
cars larger than one man can move would increase the expense of switch- 
ing by hand, until a car twice as large is used, while that of loading would 
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be practically doubled, since there is only room for one man to work 
conveniently at a chute. 

The rolling-dump type was selected for j its ease of dumping sticky 
ore, and simplicity of construction. Tipples were not seriously con- 
sidered, as seven would have been required. 

The advantages of such refinements as spring-draft rigging and auto- 
matic couplers may be open to argument, but a few fingers have probably 
been saved by the latter. 

The roller-bearing axles (Fig. 3) have ieen an unqualified success. 
They are made in two sizes, and are of as great advantage on small 
cars as on large. The axles on the motor cars are filled with grease 
once a month; on the hand or mule cars once in two months. It is 
probable that this time is shorter than necessary, and experiments are 
being made to determine how long the charge will last. There has been 
an economy in lubricants accompanied by a very low depreciation charge. 
A few of the first Hyatt bearing axles, in use since January, 1909, have 
begun to fail. The cage goes first, which allows the rollers to become 
displaced and injured. These axles are 134 in. in diameter and are used 
on 22-cu. ft. cars. They are rather light for the service. “The larger 
cars have 234-in. axles, which appear to be amply large for the load, 
and a longer life is expected. 

The friction load is very light. Unfortunately, the average mileage 
per car cannot be known. 


TaBLE I.—Wear of Car Wheels, Axles and Roller Bearings 


3 Wheels Roller Bearings Axles 

o J 
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22 Jan., 1909 | Manganese | 14 | 0.44 | Hyatt | %.%| 0.053 | 134 | 0.013 


steel. 
33 June, 1910 | Cast iron 14 |0.41 | Hyatt | 154.5] 0.0075) 234 | 0.026 
33 June, 1910 | Cast steel | 14 | 0.375) Hyatt | 2742 | 0.008 | 234 | 0.04 
33 June, 1910 | Cast iron 14 | 0.34 | Solid | 2%) 0.023 | 234 | 0.062 


The roller bearings on which the above tests were made were manu- 
factured either five or six years ago. The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
advises that the rollers are now made of chrome-nickel alloy steel, which 
has a very much higher elastic limit than the steel used in bearings 
formerly. 

The limit of accuracy in finishing is now approximately 0.002 in. 
instead of 0.005 in. It is very probable that better results would be ob- 
tained with the rollers as they are now made. 
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Several Types of Cars Used 


Several types of cars have been used, and a summary of their char- 
acteristics may be of interest. 

The original car had a capacity of 12 cu. ft., and was of an ordinary 
type, dumping forward and also, by swivelling, to the side. It is not 
worth serious consideration, as it was both light and weak. The older 
shafts were small, and a car of greater capacity of this construction could 
not be put on the cages. : 

Two cars of 16- and 20-ft. capacity each (Fig. 4), dumping only to 
the side, were recently designed after a car developed by the Old Dominion 
Copper Mining & Smelting Co. The 16-ft. car will go on the cages in 
the smaller shafts. The 20-ft. car can only be used in the Gardner, 


Fig, 4.—16-Cu. Fr. Square Srpze-Dumr Car. 


Sacramento, Spray, and the newer prospect shafts. These cars have 
great capacity for their overall dimensions, are of heavy construction, 
and can be dumped without uncoupling when used in trains. This is an 
important advantage, as they are frequently hauled in short trains by 
mules or motor to transfer chutes, or in carrying waste from develop- 
ment work. The disadvantage is that they can only dump to one side, 
and care must be taken to see that ‘they come to the dumping place 
faced the proper way. It is proposed to replace the 12-ft. cars with these 
as fast as they wear out. It is unfortunate that two sizes need to be used, 
Be it is believed that the added capacity of the large car makes it worth 
while. 
Rolling-dump cars of extremely simple construction were designed for 

use at the North Star Mines, in Grass Valley, Cal., and were introduced 
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at the Copper Queen for surface work. Afterward, they were taken under- 
ground, and have proved satisfactory for hand and mule tramming. 
They are cars reduced to their lowest terms, consisting as they do of a 
pair of axles with wheels, two beams of “I” or channel section tied 
together at the ends by two cast-steel supports for the body, which also 
form bumpers and attachments for connecting in trains. In small sizes, 
they may be locked by a pin through trunnion and support, if necessary. 
When properly balanced, they dump with great ease, and do well with 
sticky ore. As the body forms a tight box, ore is not spilled, even if it 
is a thin mud. As they dump more easily when well filled, the tendency 
is to heap them up rather than load them to only a part of their capacity. 

They are bulky for their capacity, however, and while this is not 
important when used exclusively on levels, it is an objection for cage 
work. They are also high and not so convenient to shovel into. In 
order to preclude a multiplicity of types, it is probable that the square- 
bodied side-dump car will eventually supersede these also, as they cany 
only pass through the newest shafts. 

The 33-ft. car of this type, which is used for haulage, is too large for 
general hand or mule tramming, and has most of the advantages and 
disadvantages of a small car of the same type. It dumps muddy ore 
more readily than any car which has been tried, but if the ore does not 
all slide out together, what remains is in the bottom and it is hard to hold 
in position to dump. The point of support is placed below the center of 
gravity in order to dump easily, and a lock on the bottom prevents its 
over-turning in transit. A larger-sized rolling-dump car is not to be 
recommended. The force necessary to revolve a weight of 2 to 3 tons may 
be excessive. 

In larger sizes also, the objections to the saddle-back car disappear. 
They dump ore well when they hold 75 to 100 cu. ft. The doors are the 
only moving parts, the ore is merely permitted to fall out, and, if it does, 
nothing better can be desired. 


Three to 7-Ton Electric Locomotives in Use 


There was difficulty at first in securing standard locomotives small 
enough to go through the drifts; 3-ton Goodman locomotives were 
selected, their type No. 1600-K. They were small and compact, and 
were driven by a single motor of 20 to 25 hp. on one-hour rating. Since, 
under ordinary conditions, the train crew does no loading, the locomotives 
were in continuous motion. This gave the motors no time to cool off, 
armatures burned out, and electric repairs in general were very heavy. 
About this time, it was decided to use larger cars, the drifts were widened 
and larger locomotives could be used. Two 6-ton locomotives (6 
N-0-2) were then purchased. They were driven by two 8-A Goodman 
motors of 22 hp. each on one-hour rating, and have been satisfactory. 
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The haul on the 400 level is long, with adverse grades for a third of the 
distance. A still larger locomotive was thought desirable for this level, 
and two 7-ton machines were designed and built in the mine shop. They 
are extremely small for their weight and power. The frame is of cast 
steel. The two Westinghouse No. 79 mining motors, of 30 hp. each on 
one-hour rating, were taken second-hand from stock. In the design, 
everything was sacrificed to compactness and power, and it is not to be 
recommended for general purposes. The unusually rugged electric 
equipment has fulfilled every expectation in the elimination of delays 
and repairs. The tire expense is rather heavy, since the clearance below 
gears is so small, the tires can only be worn down 1 in. in diameter before 
replacement. 


The small locomotives replaced by the heavy machines have been ; 
used to good advantage on light work, either on levels where the ore _ 


production is not heavy, or in hauling waste or timber. They were well 
constructed, serviceable machines when used with the load for which 
they were designed. Since then, repairs have been general and not 
confined to any particular feature. Gears and tires make up most of the 
operating cost. The gears are cut out of special steel blanks on a milling 
machine at the mine shops. The tires are of forged steel shrunk on a 
cast-iron center. The treads are re-faced when necessary, and are 
worn down to a thickness of 14-in. at times. Manganese-steel tires were 
tried, but were found to wear very rapidly. 

Odometers have only recently been attached; accurate mileage 
figures therefore cannot be given. 

In narrow drifts, it is sometimes impossible to turn the trolley pole, 
and many were broken in backing up. A trolley pole with a knuckle 
in the center, which is easier to turn and which can be turned anywhere, 
has reduced the breakage. 

In selecting a locomotive, it should be seen that the motor equipment 
is large enough for the work to be done; it will save endless trouble, delays 
and expense. 

Power-Rating of Locomotives per Ton on Wheels 


Size Locomotive, One-hour Rating, Horsepower 


Tons Horsepower per Ton 
3 20 6.6 to 8.3 
6 44 7.3 
a 60 8.6 


Storage-Battery Locomotive Tried 


One of the 3-ton locomotives was used for a time in 1910 and 1911 
with an Edison storage battery. The results of the running test were 
presented in a paper by Charles Legrand.? The battery was composed 
of 150 A-6 cells carried in two separate trailing cars. 


2 Electric Traction in Mines, T'rans., xlviii, 295 (1914). 
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Moisture from the air accumulated on the cells, to which was added a 
small proportion of electrolyte as a result of spillage or gassing while being 
charged, and a number of cells were lost by short circuiting. 

In 14 months, 21 cells were burned out. The cells at the ends of the 
ears were those usually lost. The whole battery was then returned to 
the factory, and replaced by another with different crating to provide 
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better insulation. A new battery car provided with springs (Fig. 5) was 
built large enough to contain all the cells. It weighed 2,400 lb., and the 
battery 3,000 lb. The cells were occasionally wiped dry, painted and 
coated with vaseline. The nickel walls of but two cells were burned 


through in 714 months’ service. 
If the batteries could have been kept perfectly dry, or if the voltage 


- 
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had been lower, there should have been little or no difficulty from short 
- circuiting. . 

When idle and fully charged, the voltage was 213; after travelling 
about 8 miles, one-half under load, the voltage dropped to about 200. 
When the voltage dropped still lower, the speed of the locomotive de- 
creased and the work went slowly. 

Ore was drawn during the day and the battery was charged at night, 
by current from a 20-hp. motor-generator set taking power from the 
alternating-current circuit. It was automatically cut out when charging 
was complete. 

The production from the area served by this locomotive gradually 
increased until its capacity was exceeded. It was then thought better to 
lay a wire than to get another battery, and the use of the storage battery 
was discontinued. The cost of the locomotive was approximately 
$1,300, that of the battery about $3,000. 

The operating costs were reasonable in spite of light rails and sharp 
curves. No information on normal depreciation can be given. 

Favorable conditions for motor and battery are opposed. In order 
to protect the battery, the motor must not be too large. And yet it 
has been found that repairs are reduced by making the motor powerful 
enough to slip the wheels of the locomotive readily. The added weight 
of the battery gives it good traction, and there is always a tempta- 
tion to pile on the load. By incorporating the battery with the loco- 
motive, they may be better suited to each other and the work to be 
done. . 

The capacity is not very great. The cost of battery, charging 
station, etc., is to be balanced against that of trolley wire and rail bond- 
ing. The charge for power is so small that the greater consumption of 
power-house current is of no particular consequence. 

The battery is now set up in the power house to excite the fields 
of the alternating-current generators when starting. It replaced a 
small steam-generator set, and has been very useful. 


Several Designs for Stope and Transfer Chutes 


When the stopes are on a haulage level, only the regular stope chutes 
are used, and the cars are brought to them by the locomotives, if the 
tonnage is of sufficient importance, or by hand from some nearby point 
where they may be re-assembled into a train to be hauled to the shaft. 
If the ore comes from the level above, it is dropped through a transfer 
chute to the haulage level. This may be an old stope chute or it may 
be a special raise into which the ore from a considerable area is collected. 

For the larger bodies, a chute is usually provided close to the stopes, 
even if a special drift must be brought in from the main line. In a top 
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slice, the main chute is brought up to the top floor and the ore is trammed 
from the working faces to the haulage chute direct. In the Dividend 
slice, the ore being too soft for raises to be maintained through it, they 
are placed in the country rock outside, and the ore will be trammed a 
longer distance on the working floor of the slice, instead of to a central 
raise within the ore. 

In the Howell slice, the ore mined above the 600 is dropped to the 
1,000, as it is economically impossible to maintain a trolley drift through 
the ore zone on the 800. In this case, the ore is trammed again on the 
900, as there is not sufficient to justify a special raise clear through. 


Table II.—Loading Cost for Levels in 1914 


Level Cents per Ton 

HOU so. Se othe An re ae ee (ene a 6.4 

(BUG) ese traact age eRe Sep ona Te cceee ace ee ee 2.4 

SOR ean Macttertey teenie owed eerie creat SR Nos 3.4 
TOURER ene ih Au er a wae 3.5 
TAN ieinne tee ce A i ip Ve ah 1.8 
WEE. Gat Fn he ae ene ere 2.8 
TACT. 3: a SNR, ee a ae ne Re a2 


The 400-level costs for loading are highest, since the greatest pro- 
portion of clay ore originates in the area tributary to that level. The 
ore in the Dividend stopes is a very tenacious clay, and a cost of 10c. 
per ton for loading has not been uncommon or excessive. The dif- 
ficulties of loading have directed particular attention to the development 
of a better chute than that formerly employed. 

A rectangular vertical chute of small section, with a bottom slop- 
ing down to a door in the front, is the worst possible for sticky ores. The 
small section increases side friction and favors arching. The weight of 
the column of ore packs it tightly into the wedge-shaped section at the 
bottom, particularly when it falls as a mass after hanging up. Only a 
part of its weight acts as a force to push it horizontally through the door. 
By shortening and widening the column of ore, the weight per square 
foot on the bottom layer is lessened, and there is less possibility of arch- 
ing. By putting the door underneath instead of at the side, the full 
weight of the ore acts to force it through. These principles were used 
in developing a chute which has been found to be of great advantage. 
The doors have been put underneath the bin in only one case, as it is 
seldom necessary. 

From the sketch of a standard transfer chute (Fig. 6), it will be 
seen that the storage is all at the bottom. The ore falls through the 
chimney and strikes a baffle, its downward velocity is checked and it 
falls lightly on the heap below. The pile of ore is not allowed to extend 
up into the raise, which serves only as a passage way. The storage space 
is long enough to let it spread into a loose pile, there is little tendency to 
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pack, and it cannot readily arch. Below there are several doors. If, 
when loading, the ore hangs up over one door, the car is moved to the 
next, which will break the arch, or if that door does not, to the third. 
The bin itself is usually placed in solid ground and requires no timber 
except in the bottom. The narrow chute above is only lined in heavy 
ground, and then usually with concrete. Its small diameter, from 3 to 
314 ft., brings this expense within reason. 

Seven chutes have been lined with concrete. One which has been 
in use for 20 months, needs re-lining, due to wear by sharp ore. This 
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chute would have required heavy repairs if timbered, both to provide 
against outside pressure and to replace the lining. In re-lining, a thicker 
wall of concrete will be used. Other chutes are only slightly worn. 

An elaborate storage bin, shown in Fig. 7, was built on the 400 
level to serve a large aluminous orebody which has been developed, 
but not yet mined. It was described by Joseph P. Hodgson, Mine Super- 
intendent of the Copper Queen mines, in a paper read at the Salt Lake 

meeting of the Institute.* A large tonnage of ore is tributary to it 
which is so sticky that extreme measures were considered necessary. 


’ Mining Methods at the Copper Queen Mines, Trans., xlix, 316 (1914). 
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This is the case in which the doors are put underneath the center of the 
pile of ore. There is an opening from one end to allow the loader to 
climb up on the pile, if necessary, for inspection, or to work the ore 
down. A 34-in. pipe is laid in the concrete lining, to serve as a speaking 
tube between the loader and the trammer above. 

The ore from this stope had formerly been dropped from the 200 
to the 400 through a standard, timbered chute. No attempt was made 


SECTION A-A SECTION B-B 


Fig. 7.—Czar OrE POCKET. 


to use the chute for storage, and the door at the 400 was kept open by 
the loader, but other men were required above to keep the chute clear 
and the ore moving. 

It was found that the whole capacity of the storage bin could not 
be used, the weight of the ore packing it too hard; but if the quantity 
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does not exceed 50 or 60 tons, the loading is rapid, and there has been no 
accumulation of ore in the concrete chimney at any time. In rebuilding 
it, the storage chamber would not be made so high. 

The timbered chute shown in Fig. 8 is sometimes used successfully 
for stopes. The half bulkheads partly support the ore, and it does not 
pack so badly in the bottom. It was used by the Cananea Consolidated 
Copper Co. 
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Sacramento Selected for Hoisting Shaft 


The greatest month’s production prior to July, 1907, had been 55,347 
dry tons, in January, 1906, or 1,910 tons per working day. It was not 
exceeded until March, 1912. The desired capacity of the plant was 
assumed to be 60,000 tons per month, or about 2,150 tons per working 
day, with a reasonable margin for emergencies. At that time, the mine 
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worked alternate Sundays, and three shifts were run in tramming and 
hoisting. 

The Sacramento shaft had been sunk for general development pur- 
poses, and had been located within the porphyry intrusion, to avoid 
the ore zone and its possible movement. It was selected for the hoisting 
shaft since it was in a central position and convenient to the main line of 
the railroad. 

It was 928 ft. deep to the 1,000 level, and had three compartments 4 ft. 
6 in. by 5 ft., and a half compartment for air pipes, etc. Since then, it 
has been sunk to the 1,700 level and widened to five compartments, 
making two for skips, two for cages and a large one 5 ft. by 5 ft. for pipes 
and cables. 

It was at once decided to use skips. 

The size of the compartments restricted the cross-section of the skip 
to 4 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. inside. The effective capacity fixed upon was 
60 cu. ft. It was thought that one of large capacity would be too long, 
and that the bottom layer of ore might be packed so hard by the fall 
into the skip and the weight of a high column of ore upon it, that it might 
stick. This has sometimes been the case with the size adopted. The 
average skip load in April, 1915, was 8,117 lb. of wet,-or 7,459 lb. of dry 
ore. The moisture, 8.11 per cent., is the lowest in years, the average 
would be nearer 12 per cent. 

There would be no difficulty in raising much more than the quantity 
of ore assumed, when it runs freely, even with small skips. When it does 
not, large skips are of no particular advantage. 

The uncertain factor was the rate at which ore could be drawn from 
the storage bins, which are necessary when skips are used. The experi- 
ence with bins had not been particularly successful. Attention was 
therefore concentrated upon providing facilities for rapid loading, and to 
give loaders the maximum time for work at the loading door. 

The size of the skips, power and efficiency of the hoist and economy 
_ of rope wear are interdependent. Conditions favorable to one are usually 
opposed to efficiency in the other. ; 

A larger skip requires a more powerful and expensive engine, the 
efficiency of which is less, due to less continuous hoisting for the assumed 
tonnage, and greater condensation. There might be a small saving in 
rope expense, as the skips would make fewer trips. 

Maximum efficiency in ropes would be obtained by larger drums, or 
drums long. enough to avoid two layers. Larger drums require larger 
cylinders and again an engine more costly and less efficient. There is 
no great advantage in the use of larger drums unless they are large enough 
to hold the rope in one layer. 

The capacity of the skips, the proportions of the engine, and diameter 
of the ropes were arrived at by one of those compromises, which must be 
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so frequently made in balancing an advantage against its complementary 
disadvantage. 
Reports of the steam economy of compound engines operating in 


South Africa had been received, and after thorough investigation by — 


John Langton, Consulting Mechanical Engineer for the company, a 
duplex, tandem-compound, condensing, first-motion engine was pur- 
chased from the Nordberg Manufacturing Co. The conditions were not 
the most favorable for a compound condensing engine, as the depth of 
the center of gravity of production in 1906 was only 570 ft., but it was 
expected that the depth of hoisting would increase. The center of gravity 
of production is now 970 ft. below the collar. 

The plant is driven by steam at 150 lb. power-house pressure, trans- 
mitted 619 ft. through a 5-in. main. The steam leaves the power house 
with 75° F. of superheat. The engine can lift an unbalanced load of 
17,000 lb. Its speed ‘is rated at 2,000 ft. per minute. The reels hold 
2,100 ft. of 14-in. rope in two layers. The cylinders are 18 in. and 28 in. 
in diameter by 48-in. stroke. 

Most of the details are of standard Nordberg design, but there are 
three unusual features: 

The operation of the auxiliaries. 

The regulation of pressure on the low-pressure cylinders. 

The condensing system. 


Auxiliaries Actuated by Oil under 135 Ib. Pressure. 


When steam is used by the auxiliaries, which operate brakes, clutches, 
etc., it constitutes an important percentage of the total power used by 
the engine. The condensation is great and continuous, and since the 
controlling valves can have no lap, but must be set “line and line,” it is 
impossible to avoid leakage as well. The steam consumption by auxilia- 
ries in a simple engine running at capacity is rarely less than 14 per cent. 
of the total. If the engine runs intermittently, the proportion used by 
the auxiliaries is correspondingly greater. In a more efficient engine, the 
steam for auxiliaries remains the same and is also a greater proportion of 
the whole. 

In this engine, throttle, clutches, brakes and reverse are actuated by 
oil under a pressure of 135 lb. and controlled by poppet valves. The oil 
discharged from the auxiliaries is pumped back into an accumulator by a 
triplex pump, with plungers 27/¢ in. in diameter by 4-in. stroke, which 
are driven by eccentrics on the valve-gear shaft. When the accumulator 
plunger is raised to its highest position, the oil is bypassed to a reservoir. 
When hoisting from the upper levels, the pump is too small and a relay 
steam pump which cuts in. when the accumulator plunger is below a 
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certain point runs most of the time. This method is entirely satis- 
factory, and the engine control is sensitive, positive, and efficient. 

The operating levers are arranged in a standard manner (Fig. 9) 
first used on the Fraser & Chalmers 20 by 48 in. engine at the Spray 
shaft. All the large hoists are controlled by levers on this plan. There is 
a great advantage in having all engine levers in relatively the same posi- 


Neverse. 


Fig. 9.—Typicat Horst-LeEvER OPERATING SYSTEM. 


tion, acting by the same motion. Engineers can be transferred from one 
hoist to another without danger of confusion. 


Pressure on Low-Pressure Cylinder Automatically Regulated 


A large steam-jacketed receiver is placed between the high- and low- 

- pressure cylinders, in which pressure is maintained at 20 Ib. by an auto- 

matic valve, through which steam is bypassed from the high-pressure 
VOL. LII.—31 
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main to the receiver, when the throttle is closed. Thus, the engine has 
pressure on all cylinders when starting, and picks up smoothly and quickly 
instead of needing a stroke or two to reach a working pressure in the 
low-pressure cylinders. When the throttle is opened, the bypass is shut 
off and the pressure in the receiver drops to that dependent on the load, 
speed, etc. When it is desired to hoist with great speed, quicker accelera- 
tion may be obtained by adjusting the reducing valve to raise the receiver 
pressure. 


Condenser Operates under Severe Conditions 


The engine has Corliss valves, with automatic cutoff regulated by a 
governor. Severe conditions are imposed on the condenser by the 
irregular use of steam. During the first two or three strokes, while the 
engine is starting the load, steam is taken nearly full stroke, while at the 
end of the trip the cutoff may be at 4% stroke. In order to condense this 
sudden rush of steam, a large reservoir of cold water is provided in the 
“Rain Type” Nordberg condenser cylinder, into which the steam is 
exhausted, by a series of shallow flat trays filled with water. Constant 
streams of water are poured into them which overflow, rain down to the 
bottom of the cylinder and finally run off by gravity against the vacuum, 
to the cooling tower, from which the water is re-pumped. A 900-gal. 
rotary pump is used for circulating the water and a19 by 18 in. vacuum 
pump, both belted to 20-hp. 220-volt alternating-current motors which 
run at constant speed. The temperature of the water at present (June, 
1915), is 84° F. when entering and 96° F. when leaving the condenser. 
The barometer stands at approximately 25 in. The vacuum drops to 
1614 or 17 in. at the beginning of a trip, but rises to 20 or 2044in. The 
man engine also runs condensing and exhausts into the same system, 
which was increased in capacity by large pumps and a second condenser 
when the man engine was added. 


Hoisting Speed 1,300 to 1,600 ft. per Minute 


In order to insure continuity of operation under all conditions, 
the low-pressure cylinders are built to stand high-pressure steam. The 
receiver pressure can be built up to 150 Ib. and the engine operated as a 
simple engine with cylinders 28 by 48 in. stroke. This makes it an 
engine of great power for emergency use, as for instance, hoisting un- 
balanced, but at a sacrifice of efficiency. 

The engine governor is set for a rope speed of 1,300 ft. per minute 
when hoisting from the 1000 level or a level above, but by shifting the 
governor belt to another pulley, a speed of 1,600 ft. is used for greater 
depths. When production is increased, both speeds are raised. It is 
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preferred to run the hoist at as regular and slow a rate as will con- 
veniently hoist the ore. 


Round Rope on Grooved Drums Now Used 


Round ropes, 1}4 in. in diameter, in two laps are used on reels, which 
are 7 ft. in diameter by 5 ft. face. The drums were made without gTroov- 
ing at first, as it was uncertain which ropes were best, a high-grade rope 
1}g in. in diameter or 11% in. rope of less tensile strength. The ropes 
began to cut in an irregular curve into the drums, which were grooved in 
April, 1914, to a depth of 5/¢ in., leaving the diameter of the drums at 
the bottom of the greoves 833¢ in. 
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Fig. 10.—Lerap AnD Finet ANGLES, SACRAMENTO Ropss. 


_ Fig. 10 shows the relative positions of drums and sheaves to shaft. 
The ground back of the shaft was cut out as far as practicable to get a 
reasonably long lead from the sheaves. 

The fleet angles are unequal, and from the sheave line to the out- 
side of the drum is 1° 33’. This would be considered excessive in certain 
districts, the copper country of Michigan for instance, but accepted 
practice in other places permits an angle of 1° 55’. The original attach- 
ments of the ropes were at the outside, or clutch side, of the drums. 
There was sufficient angularity in the pull from the sheave to draw the 
laps apart and leave openings into which the second layer of rope dropped. 
The winding was irregular and rough, and the wear excessive. Other 
- sockets for rope attachment were cut on the inside of the drums, and the 
trouble ceased. The angular pull tends to hold the laps together in- 
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stead of separating them. When the drums were grooved, the ropes 
were again attached at the outside, since the active part of the rope would 
be nearest the sheave line, and the fleet angle smaller. There is heavy 
side friction on the rope when the last laps of the second layer are wound 
on. If attached at the inside of the drum, the grooving would carry it 
to the outside without so much friction as if winding against a rope. 
On the second layer, the pull of the rope would again tend to separate 
the laps and reduce the side friction of rope against rope. Soft-steel 
wedge-shaped fillers lift the rope out of the inside groove, high enough 
to wind back on the first layer. 

No difference has been noticed in the wear of the under or over 
wind. If there is a reasonable distance between sheave and drum, 
there should be none. 

The sheaves are 7 ft. in diameter, and are lined with leather. Wood 
lining broke down rapidly. Cast-steel idlers support the ropes between 
sheaves and drums to reduce slapping. They are cast thin and the 
flanges machined to make them still thinner and lighter. 

The ropes are attached to the skips by thimbles and six Crosby 
rope clamps. Once every four weeks, 6 or 8 ft. is cut off the end of each 
rope to change the points of maximum wear. 

The shaft is usually dry. In the wet season, a little acid water 
seeps in, but no corrosion has been discovered. 

A few years ago, Mr. Duncan, Agent of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., kindly furnished rope records from the Lake shaft hoist, which has 
7-ft. drums, 9-ft. sheaves and uses 314-ton skips, but with only one 
layer of rope on the drum. 


Tas.E III.—Data on Hoisting Ropes 


Cleveland-Cliffs Copper Queen 


Dismetér of drum; feets.. 0. ie ee tf 7 
Diameter of sheave, feet.............. —_ 7 

eng ibiomrope, feet ..asaeaee nh eee 1,800 4,000 (2 ropes) 
Diameter of rope, inches.............. 1% 14% 
Weight of skip, pounds............... 4,000 6,350 

Weight of ore, pounds................ 7,000 7,400 (dry) 
Weight of rope, maximum, pounds..... 1,347 3,880 

Ore and rock hoisted, tons............ 700,000 395,569 (dry) 
Depth of average hoist, feet........... 550 970 


Depth of maximum hoist, feet......... 550 1,550 


The Copper Queen rope averages do not include those ropes which 
were obviously unsuited to the conditions. 

The ratio of rope to drum diameter is 1:67.2. The experience of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. indicates that. good service may be ob- 
tained with that ratio. 
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The rope cost on the Copper Queen ropes in the above comparison 
was 0.3 c. per dry ton. The ore contained about 11 per cent. moisture 
during the time covered by the records. 

From the above comparison, the life of a rope is increased 75 per cent. 
by the use of one lap instead of two, and the cost for ropes at the Sacra- 
mento shaft would have been in consequence, 0.17 c. instead of 0.3 c. 
This would represent a saving in rope in an average year of about $1,000. 
In order to obtain this saving, the cost of the engine would have been 
approximately $15,000 greater, and it would be less efficient. A geared 
hoist would avoid some of these objections, but would introduce 
others. 

The greatest tonnage, 549,324 dry tons, was hoisted by a pair of 
flattened strand ropes with Lang lay. The cost was 0.277 c. per dry 
ton. The increase in wearing surface provided by flattened strands is 
very noticeable. In winding on a smooth drum, the contact between 
two consecutive laps is made by a rubbing motion. In the ordinary lay, 
the outside wires which touch are parallel with the length of the rope at 
the point of contact, and the rough surfaces of the projecting strands 
bear against each other when the rope comes down against the last 
wrap. With the Lang lay, they are inclined to the line of the rope 
and each other, and the friction is reduced. 

These conditions are of paramount importance when two layers are 
wound on a drum, since the bearing of the second lap is entirely rope 
against rope, and there is at the best a good deal of sliding of one rope 
on another. The external wear only need be considered, internal wear 
is of no consequence in comparison. Efficient lubrication on the out- 
side of the rope is of great benefit. 

This question is treated in some detail, because it was found very 
difficult to obtain information on the effect of small drums and two 
layers of rope on the cost of hoisting. It was of course recognized that 
the wear would be increased, but to what degree it would increase the 
cost could not be ascertained. 


Underground Storage Bins Have Loading Hoppers 


The storage bins at the haulage levels were at first made of standard 
design. The only attempt to avoid the difficulties formerly experienced 
with bins was to make them comparatively small to avoid pressure. 

Attention was particularly directed toward giving the loader as much 
time as possible to poke the chute. This was done by putting measur- 
ing hoppers holding one skip load each below the bins, which could be 
loaded at any time while the skip was in motion and tripped into theskip 
- when it reached the loading position. When hoisting in balance at the 
maximum rate expected, a skip per minute, and allowing 15 sec.’ for 
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tripping the hopper and ringing off the skip, each loader has 134 min. 
to load the hopper. 

When starting the plant, it was found at once that the customary 
bin was not satisfactory. Not more than half the requisite speed could 
be attained. The 800-level bin was altered to one of the present type, 
but of small size, 40 tons capacity. As soon as it was found successful, 
the 400 and 600 bins were rebuilt but on a larger scale. Their capacity 
is 90 and 100 tons. The three lower bins are about the same size. 

The bin as reconstructed consists of two parts, an upper chamber for 
storage and a lower part open in front which acts as a slide to the gates. 
The horizontal opening at the bottom of the storage chamber is 4 by 
8 ft., large enough to prevent arching, but small enough to carry the 
weight of the ore in storage without permitting it to exert much pressure 
on the ore resting against the gate. The front, immediately below the 
contraction, is open for an added relief against pressure as the ore is free 
to take its natural slope. 

This principle has since been used in a 260-ton bin for the 400 level, 
which is shown in Figs. 11 and 12, together with a standard wooden bin. 
In this case, the excavation was made circular and lined with concrete 
lightly reinforced. The conical bottom is armored with rails set in the 
concrete. It has been found necessary to protect the concrete against 
erosion when hard ore is stored, but only where the ore strikes on rebound- 
ing from the inclined plane at the bottom of the chimney. 

It was not known at first how large the hole in the bottom of the cone 
should be. It was accordingly made 6 ft. in diameter, with the expecta- 
tion of enlarging it if necessary. It has since been cut out to 7 ft. 4 in., 
which appears to be the correct proportion to protect the ore below from 


excessive weight and still prevent arching. This storage bin, although 


much larger than the others, handles muddy ore equally well. 

As finally constructed, the large bin was built on the opposite side of 
the shaft from that shown in the drawing. 

Arc doors 30 by 16 in. in size, are generally used, with good results. 
The slight extra labor of operation is balanced against the higher cost for 
installation and maintenance of power doors, which are only used at the 
large concrete bin at the 400 level. 

Below the doors are the loading hoppers (Fig. 13) which hold 58 
cu. ft. each, or one skip load. The flat counter-weighted bottom is hinged 
at the rear and held shut by tension bars on each side extending up to a 
shaft which is turned by hand levers. It dumps quickly and locks posi- 
tively, as the tension bars are turned past the center of the shaft. The 
chute beneath, which carries the ore to the skip, is very steep, to prevent 
sticking. 

The operation of loading is very rapid under ordinary conditions. 
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The time required to dump the ore into the skip and ring it off rarely 
exceeds 12 sec., and frequently not more than 10 sec. 

The best day’s record is 3,899 wet tons in three shifts, or 3,467 dry 
tons. An average has been maintained for several shifts at the rate of 
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Fig. 13.—SacramEento Murasurine Hoppe, 


433 skips per shift. When the-30 min. for lunch and the time estimated 
for changing levels are deducted, it makes a hoisting rate of 1.1 skip per 
minute. Two loaders are required. . When there is much muddy ore, or 
when hoisting very rapidly, a third man is sometimes used. There are 
- still occasions when, for short periods, not more than 20 or 30 skips per 
hour can be hoisted. 
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The construction of skips and loading mechanism is heavy and strong. 
There have been few delays and light repairs. 

There has been trouble with the spilling of ore while loading. The 
chute through which the ore reaches the skip is so steep that the opening - 
is 40 in. high. Even if the skip is held only 3 in. below the bottom of the 
chute when spotted for loading, there is an opportunity for the ore to 
spread in falling, and for some of it to fall on each side of the skip rather 
than in it. 

A screen was attached to the side bars above the skip, composed of 
light plates, inclosing three sides but open on the loading and dumping : 
side. It reached down to the top of the skip, but was spaced far enough 
outside, so that the skip could turn through it to dump. Since there was 
a certain amount of danger in adding this complication to the skip, and 
the spilling was not greatly reduced, it was removed. 

The spilled ore falls into a pocket at the bottom of the shaft, from 

which it is loaded into cars and hoisted on the cage to the 16th level bin. 
It amounts to about 17 lb. per skip, or 0.21 per cent. of the ore hoisted. 
It results partly from ore falling outside the skip when loading, partly 
from the ore which hangs up in the slide below the loading hopper and 
which falls after the skip is hoisted and partly from overloading. If the 
skip does not dump clean, and it is not noticed, there may be enough re- 
maining to make an overload when the next charge is tripped into it. 
As a result of the spill, there has been heavy wear on the timber in the 
hoisting compartments. 

The skips had originally only 70 cu. ft. capacity, and not sufficient 
margin to prevent an occasional overload. They were rebuilt and made 
to hold 90 cu. ft. 

The skip is of standard Kimberly type, but built heavily. The dump- 
ing guides on the surface are formed of angles and heavy steel castings. 

As the castings wear, thin lining plates are riveted on. 


Ore Loaded into Railroad Cars by Belt Conveyors and Trippers 


The ore is dumped into a small bin holding about 12 tons, from 
which it is carried to the railroad track below, and loaded into cars for 
shipment to the reduction works. The arrangement of the conveyor 
plant is shown in Figs. 14 and 15. 

A 36-in. steel pan conveyor forms the bottom of the bin, and in 
transporting the ore to an inclined belt equalizes the load. The re- 
ceiving bin was made small to avoid a great accumulation of ore and 
consequent packing. It is now apparent that a larger bin would have 
been permissible and desirable. 

The ore falls from the pan conveyor into a belt loader which breaks 
its fall and feeds it to the belt in the direction of belt travel (Figs. 16 ; 
and 17). 
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The V-shaped opening at the bottom of the pan allows the fine 
material to reach the belt first and form a bed for the coarser. The 
sides of the ‘“V” are movable, and may be spread apart to widen the 
opening when sticky ore is hoisted. 


Great difficulty was encountered in obtaining a feeder which would | 


not clog with clayey ores. Even as it is, a solid mass of clay has ac- 
cumulated above the plunger, the full width of the feeder, and several 
feet high, with the plunger still running ineffectively behind. 

When the conveyor plant was first built, the ore fell from the pan 
conveyor upon the unprotected belt, which travelled on a slope of 15°. 
Boulders of ore sometimes bounded down the incline before they came to 
rest on a bed of finer material. When the feeder was put in, the upper 
18 ft. of the belt was depressed to a horizontal position, and the bed of 
ore is well settled before it reaches the incline. 


To bump from Conveyor A toC 
Screw Iail Pulley of 
Conveyor D Formard 


me 
EL. $209-37 


Fia. 15.—Portion or Sacramento Conveyor System. 


The inclined belt A (Figs. 14 and 15) carries the ore down to the load- 
ing tracks, passing over a Blake-Dennison weighing machine on its 
way. 

It is supported in a catenary curve to reduce the height of the trestle. 
This is now recognized as a mistake, as the maximum inclination is in- 
creased and the belt cannot be run taut without lifting it off the rollers 
when it is run empty, or with a light load. 

The line of the incline belt crosses four railway tracks and delivers 
ore to conveyor C, the first of two conveyors parallel with them. The 


ore is discharged off the end of the belt and falls into a belt feeder similar — 


to that at the shaft. When the ore is to be carried to belt B, the end 
pulley of the short belt D, the bearings of which are supported on slides 
is screwed back by hand under the stream of ore discharged from As 
It is then carried by the short conveyor to B and dumped into the third 
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Fic. 16.—Berut FrEper. 
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belt feeder. The short belt thus takes the place of a tripper on a con- 
tinuous belt and reduces the belt cost. 

The loading belts B and C are each located between two tracks, 
and are long enough to load seven 50-ton cars and a sample car. ~ ; 


<A. $ Liner plates may be pulled 


a 10 suit condhan of ore, 


Fie. 17.—Convryor PLUNGER. Frrp. 


A tripper (Fig. 18) moves back and forth constantly, depositing layer 
after layer of ore in the cars below, until they are loaded to capacity as 
shown by the belt scales. At one end, it travels a few feet over the 
eighth car and this is taken as a sample of the lot. When the first lot 
is full, the sample car is switched to the other end of the loading shed 
and attached to a string of seven cars loading from the other conveyor, 
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and the sample of another 350 tons is dropped into its opposite end. 
Its sample therefore represents two lots of ore of 350 tons each. 

The belt speed may be varied from 240 to 360 ft. per minute, but 
rarely exceeds 300. The tripper speed is from 150 to 190 ft. per min- 
ute, but at the maximum speed of the belt would be 225. It travels 
back and forth from 36 to 40 times in filling a lot, depending on the 
weight of the ore; thus depositing from 72 to 80 layers of ore in the 
cars, and taking half as many samples while doing so. Although each 
lot may be of widely different composition, the ore in each car or in each 
linear foot of the car is the same as any other in the same lot. At the 
smelting plant, the ore is dumped into pits, one lot directly on the 
other, until a bed of 10,000 tons is made up. It has been found that 
when loading by steam shovel from one end of this bed, the ore en- 
countered in working through to the other end is sufficiently uniform 
in composition to secure good metallurgical results. The sampling 
is also sufficiently accurate. 

In its travel, the stream of ore from the tripper crosses a spout 12 
in. wide, which catches a sample, splits it, returning one-half to the 
car, and drops the remainder into a heap on the ground, which is quartered 
down and assayed for quick returns. It is surprising how closely this 
extremely rough sample checks with the smelter returns. Although 
there is considerable variation in the sample of individual lots, the aver- 
age for a month’s run is rarely more than 0.1 per cent. 

The first spout tripper was not positive in operation, and a man 
was needed to ride on it to keep it clear when loading mud. A special 
tripper was built, in which the ore is discharged upon a short 36-in. belt 
running at right angles to the main belt. It is driven by a small re- 
versible motor carried on the tripper, which collects its power from a 
trolley wire, and may load into either of the string of cars spotted be- 
low. The spout tripper was built so high, to secure a steep incline for 
the spout, that it was unsteady and it was impossible to prevent the 
main belt from running out of line and cutting the edges. The belt 
tripper is low and steady and the main belt runs more truly and with 
less wear. 

The tripper belts cost 0.266 c. per ton of ore handled. Now that 
there is a smaller proportion of muddy ore, a low, heavy, spout tripper 
might be better. Less attention than before would be needed to keep 
the spouts clear. 

The inclined belt A is driven by a 30-hp. direct-current variable- 
speed motor at the lower end. The belt travel can be varied between 
240 and 360 ft. per minute. The pan conveyor at the shaft is driven 
from the upper pulley by a sprocket chain, as is the belt feeder also. Belt 
D is also driven from this motor, through a friction clutch. Very little 
power is required, except to start, about 1014 hp. with, and 8 hp. with- 
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out belt D. When loaded and in motion, it will drift so far that it is 
equipped with a brake in order to stop it quickly when necessary. The 
two loading belts B and C are driven by a 30-hp. variable-speed direct- 
current motor at the far end, through friction clutches. The tripper 
belts are driven by 5-hp. motors. 

The trippers are pulled back and forth by 14-in. steel cables driven 
through reversing clutches, geared to the drive shafts of the belt... But- 
tons on the rope throw the clutches over at points of reversal, by turn- 
ing the three-way valve of a compressed-air cylinder, the piston of which 
acts on the clutch levers. The buttons and points of reversal may be 
changed quickly, but there is little alteration in the routine and it is 
rarely necessary. The operation is positive and very satisfactory since 
powerful clutches have replaced the lighter ones formerly used. The 
conveyor belt passes idly through the tripper, and there should be less 
wear than if it supplied the power to propel it. 

The control of the whole plant is located on a platform between the 
loading belts and near the incline. Here are the starting switches for all 
motors, brake for the incline belt, and levers connected by cables with the 
clutches at the driving end of the belt conveyors. The belt speed is 
governed by the speed of hoisting. They are run faster when hoisting 
from the upper levels. They are stopped when the skips are delayed 
or stopped for any purpose. The conveyor man is stationed at this 
point, where he can see all the belts and everything that goes on. One 
Mexican helper oils up rollers, chains, pulleys, etc. Another is stationed 
at the shaft to look after the loading end. A mechanic on day shift has 
been found desirable to attend to current repairs, to re-lace belts, ete. 
Other men are required from time to time to make more extensive repairs, 
clean tracks, attend to sampling, etc. 

Many changes have been made in the original installation. Belt 
feeders have been added. The incline belt has been cut in two to elimi- 
nate a tripper. The trippers have been rebuilt. The control of the 
driving mechanism has been centralized. A roof has also been added to 
protect it from the weather. 

The ore is rough, uncrushed, and very hard on belts. The life of 
belts is gradually increasing, due to improvements in the plant and a 
better understanding of the conditions. 

Recently, it has been desired to screen a certain class of ore for fettling 
in the reverberatory furnaces, and to supply a coarse sulphide for pyritic 
smelting. This has been done by raising the discharge end of belt D so 
that the ore falls against a screen above the belt feeder. ‘The fine ore 
falls into cars directly below, the reject into the belt feeder and makes up 
a regular lot and sample of coarse screened ore. Sufficient for present 
needs can be screened out in this manner, but if more were required, 

‘more costly changes would be needed. : 
VOL. LII.—32 
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Increase in Underground Storage Capacity Contemplated 


After the changes in the shaft storage bins, no others were necessary 
to reach the capacity desired or increase the certainty of operation. 
Alterations have been for purposes of economy or convenience. ‘There 
have. been few delays caused by accident, and none which stopped 
operations for more than a few hours. 

The most rapid hoisting in one day was 998 skips, containing 3,467 
dry tons of ore, in three shifts of 714 hours net working time each. 
There was not enough ore to fill out the third shift at the same rate 
as the other two. The rate for an hour or two has exceeded this con- 
siderably. The maximum rate for any month was in February, 1914, 
when 65,901 dry tons were hoisted in 58 shifts, or 1,136 per shift. 
When hoisting at this rate, the shaft bins have not sufficient storage 
capacity. Time is wasted in changing frequently from level to level to 
avoid blocking the haulage motors. It is to prevent this that the 
260-ton bin on the 400 was put in. Two others are in contemplation, 
which would increase the storage capacity to 1,350 tons. The hoisting 
capacity of the shaft would be increased, and there would be fewer delays 
to electric haulage. 


Compressed-Air Hoists for Men and Timber at Most Shafts ~ 


The engine for men and timbers at the Sacramento shaft is a com- 
pound, two-cylinder engine, made by the Nordberg Manufacturing Co., but 
drives through Wuest herringbone gears. The cylinders are 18 in. and 
30 in. by 42 in. stroke, the gears are 32 in. and 73 in. in diameter, with 
drums 9 ft. in diameter by 48-in. face, grooved for 114-in. rope. The 
brakes, clutches, etc. are actuated by oil under pressure from the same 
accumulator which the ore hoist uses, and in a similar manner. The two 
triplex pumps to supply pressure for the auxiliaries have plungers 2134 ¢ 
in. in diameter by 6 in. stroke, but the oil used when landing several 
decks is more than it can supply. Three-deck cages in balance are used. 

When ore hoisting was transferred to the Sacramento shaft, the 
Holbrook, Spray, and Lowell steam hoists were connected up to drive by 
compressed air from the central power plant. 

The Gardner hoist was at first driven by steam from the power house, 
delivered through a 5-in. main, 920 ft. long. Upon making tests on the 
efficiency of hoisting by compressed air, that was found to be more eco- 
nomical, and the Gardner hoist is now driven by air also. 

No changes were made in the engines when using compressed air. 
The cylinders for brakes, clutches, etc. use cold air. The leakage has 
been less than when hot air was used and there has been less trouble with 
packing. 


. 
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The air for the cylinders is heated to a temperature of 225° to 275° F. 
The cylinder of the heater is filled with heavy high-test oil, which flashes 
at about 700° F., and is inclosed in a brick setting like a small boiler. 
It is heated by a small coke fire under the front part, which is covered 
by a brick arch to protect the oil from overheating. The gases return to 
the stack in front through fire tubes in the lower third of the cylinder. 

The air makes three passes through the cylinder in small tubes. An 
open pipe from the dome carries off any products of distillation. The 
temperature of the oil ranges from 250° F. to 275° F., although it may be 
carried higher without undue loss of its lighter elements. 

The reheater supplies a reservoir of heat for the heavy drain on the 
system when the engine is starting, and does not over-heat if the engine is 
idle for a short time. 

At the Lowell shaft, the air is heated to an average temperature | 
of 250°. The air consumption there is estimated to be 30,000,000 
cu. ft. of free air per month, at a gage pressure of 92 lb. In the past 
five months, the consumption of coke has been 3.8 tons per month. 

The oil grows slowly thicker by the gradual loss of its volatile con- 
stituents. At a temperature of 275° F. it has been used for two years 
before getting too thick to circulate freely enough to keep the temperature 
of the whole quantity uniform, and avoid overheating a part of it. The 
usual life is 9 to 12 months. When too thick for further use, it makes an 
excellent rope compound. It preserves a rubbery consistency without 
hardening in cold weather, and does not melt. In fact, it has to be 
thinned somewhat before the rope takes it well. 


Air Stored in Six Cylinders 


An air-storage system, composed of six cylinders of 2,500 cu. ft. 
capacity each, is connected by a 24-in. pipe to a reservoir above. The 
reservoir holds 4 ft. of water, and is set at such a height that it exerts 93 
to 91 lb. pressure on the tanks as it is full or empty. A drop in pressure 
from 93 Ib. to 91 Ib. will empty the reservoir and fill the air tanks with 
- water, forcing 15,000 cu. ft. of air at 91 lb. or approximately 100,000 
cu. ft. of free air back into the system. This eases the variable hoisting 
engine load. 


Electric Hoist at Czar Shaft 


The Czar engine was an old steam hoist for single-deck cages, built 
by the Union Iron Works, in San Francisco, about 30 yearsago. The gear 
shaft was lifted out of its bearings, and replaced by another, geared to a 
112-hp. alternating-current motor. It has since been replaced by an 
electric hoist driven by a 225-hp. alternating-current motor. It hoists a 
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double-deck cage at 800 ft. per minute, but it is usually operated in 
balance. It is driven through a direct line from the power house, where 
there is sufficient power in reserve to obviate the necessity of a fly-wheel 
set or other method of cutting down the peak load. It is started, how- 
ever, by a General Electric automatic magnetic controller, to prevent 
too heavy a drag at the time of acceleration. 

Brakes are operated by hand, the clutches by air pressure. Power 
for the latter was added after it was found that the method of throwing 
them by hand was too slow, when making many changes, as in cage hoist- 
ing it is necessary to do. 

Several of the shafts are most inconveniently situated for waste 
disposal. At the Czar, Holbrook, and Lowell, the waste is dumped 
from the mine cars at the shaft into large cars holding 75 to 100 cu. ft., 
which are pulled out to the waste pile, by small hoists, and dumped 
automatically. One of them is pulled up an incline and returns by 
gravity, and one runs away by gravity and the empty car is pulled back 
by an engine. 

Careful tests of the efficiency of different methods of hoisting were 
made, the conditions governing the tests being shown in the following 
paragraphs. Comparative results of the tests are shown in Table IV. 


Conditions of Hoisting Tests 
Test No.1 


Double-drum engine, reels 7 ft. diameter by 5 ft. face, 114-in. rope. _ Driven by 
duplex, tandem compound, condensing steam engine, with Corliss valves. 
Dimensions, 18 and 28 in. by 48 in. Cut-off by governor. Brakes, etc., 
actuated by hydraulic pressure, condenser and circulation pump by electricity. 

Hoisting 314-ton skips in balance. 

_ Average depth of hoisting 825 ft.; maximum depth 1,580 ft. 

Boilers isolated for test and feed water weighed. 

Steam main 5 in. by 619 ft. 

Condensation in main 625 lb. per hour. 

Ore weighed on conveyor at shaft, on Blake-Dennison scales. 

Work done in changing levels calculated from weight of skip. 


Test No. 2 

Double-reel flat-rope engine, ropes 14 by 514 in. 

Driven by a 20 by 60 in. simple, duplex, non-condensing engine, with Corliss 
valves. Cut-off by governor. Brakes, etc. actuated by steam. Boilers close 
to hoisting engine. 

Hoisting triple-deck cages in balance from a maximum depth of 1,600 ft. 

Boilers isolated for test and feed water measured. 

Ore or waste weighed on scales at collar of shaft. 

Work done in changing levels calculated from weight of cages, etc. 

Steam for auxiliaries was generated in another boiler, and amounted to 16.1 
Ib. per shaft horsepower hour, making a total consumption of 111.6 lb. 
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Test No. 3 

Double-reel flat-rope engine, ropes 14 by 514 in. 

Same engine as No. 2, and same hoisting conditions, but engine driven by com- 
pressed air. 

Air measured by displacement of compressor run especially for this engine. 
Allowance is made for volumetric efficiency. Transmission losses are prac- 
tically all leakage, not included, since the proportion chargeable to hoisting 
depends on the quantity of air passing through the main. 

Air heated by coke heater. 

Auxiliaries for brakes, etc., driven by cold air. 

Ore or waste weighed on scales at collar of shaft. 


Test No. 4 

Double-reel flat-rope engine, ropes 14 by 514 in. 

Driven by a 21 by 60 in. simple, duplex, compressed-air engine, with Corliss 
valves. Cut-off by governor. 

Hoisting triple-deck cages in balance from a maximum depth of 1,032 ft. 

Air measured by displacement of compressor run especially for this engine, 
allowance being made for volumetric efficiency and line leakage, which was 
measured. 

Air heated by coke heater. 

Auxiliaries for brakes, etc., driven by cold air. 

Ore or waste weighed on scales at collar of shaft. 


Test No. 5 2 

Double-reel flat-rope engine, ropes 34 by 514 in. 

Engine driven by a 20 by 48 in. simple, duplex, compressed-air engine, with 
Corliss valves, with cut-off by governor. 

Hoisting triple-deck cages in balance from a maximum depth of 9438 ft. 

Air measured by displacement of compressor run especially for this engine, allow- 
ance being made for volumetric efficiency and line leakage, which was measured. 

Air heated by coke heater. 

Auxiliaries for brakes, etc., driven by cold air. 

Ore or waste weighed on scales at collar of shaft. 


Test No. 6 

Double-reel flat-rope engine, ropes 3 by 4 in. 

Engine driven by a 16 by 42 in. simple, duplex, compressed-air engine with 
Corliss valves; cut-off by governor. 

Hoisting double-deck cages in balance from a maximum depth of 645 ft. 

Air measured by displacement of compressor run especially for this engine, 
allowance being made for volumetric efficiency and line leakage, which was 
measured. 

Air heated by coke heater. 

Auxiliaries for brakes, etc., driven by cold air. 

Ore or waste weighed on scales at collar of shaft. 


Test No. 7 
Double-drum geared engine driven by 225-hp. induction motor. Current 
three phase, 2,200 volts. 
- Started by automatic magnetic control. 
Hoisting double-deck cages in balance from a maximum depth of 417 ft. 
Power measured by wattmeters at power house, and includes line losses. 
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Every fifth car of ore or waste was weighed on scales at the collar of the shaft. 

Equivalent pounds of steam and cost of power at power house per shaft horse- 
power hour are high, due to inefficient turbines at power house and also low 
load factor. 


Test No. 8 
Conditions similar to Test No. 7. 


Taste 1V.—Tests on Hoisting Efficiency 


Test Number 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 
DAteror Lest. sci. ct c-clele 4-19-11) 4-6-09 | 2-18-12) 2-25-12) 3-3-12 | 3-3-12 | 64-15 | 6-14-15 
Duration of test....... 8 hr. 7% hr. 2 hr. 1 hr. 49 min.| 30 min. 6 hr. 3 hr. 

4 min. | 16 min 30 min.) 15 min 
Vacuum, inches........ 19,8. "C55 ofa cretesell avercternetal ote Site Gaslhssea Baalecset Selec iaeet ihe eee 
Motive power......... Steam | Steam Air Air Air Air ___|Electric- | Electric- 

ity ity 
Pressure gage, pounds 137 125 89 89 87 SS ac ee eelin ae eiatoras 
LEM DOrAtUrs OS. Pate oxelsltsisyciere/surtelll& sievele oa 205 150 220 200 cies a, ate hae te Se 
Work done, shaft horse- 
power hours........ 897.46 |335.20 82.5 45.94 22.13 4.75 48.92 33.23 


Power consumed per 
shaft horsepower hour, i 
hoist alone......5.... 29.08 95.5 1,489 1,966 1,897 2,322 


Ser ee 2.47 
Yb. steam|Ib. steam) cu. ft. | cu. ft. | cu. ft. | cu. ft. kw-hr. 
free air | free air | free air | free air 
Ineluding condenser se !-O1.. 94 “|\s. x: mvsunlwisue-cle’s a] elbvarcieias rail eheatataie acil'S areihie Oeyell eels gta Stereo 
lb. steam 
Tneluding line:loss..<. ¢]PO4 2ONPT be lec o: ate wileo cate te eal [tlatatereve & ale atatele toate terceiate 2.93 2.6 
lb. steam ‘ kw-hr. | kw-hr. 
Including ‘auxilinriossc || $4029) AUT Css tease. orcllinis erwin. ck = taclainscledhs| beste vie a. ail oheleter adalat errr 
lb. steam|Ib. steam 
Including reheating...|........|...se00. 1,602 2,177 2,037 9404 oie. ei dell «bene orenete 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
: free air | free air | free air | free air 
Equivalent pounds 
steam per shaft horse- 
power hour at power 
DOUEO Rata occa. 5.3 34.29 (105.07 52.87 71.84 67.22 82.30 82.04 72.8 
Cost of power per shaft 
horsepower hour..... $0.0137) $0.0399| $0.0288| $0.0392) $0.0366) $0.0448, $0.0465| $0.0416 


In Test No. 2, the 111.6 lb. of saturated steam at 125 Ib. pressure is reduced to 105.07 Ib. in order to 
make an equitable comparison in efficiency of all tests. In all other tests, the equivalent pounds of 
steam are based on 150-lb. pressure with 75° F. of superheat, which are the power-house conditions. 


In Tests Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, the cost of re-heating air appears as an amount of compressed air equal 
to it in cost. 


In Test No. 7, the estimated line loss is 3 per cent. 

It is assumed from power-house figures that 33 lb. of steam will compress 1,000 cu. ft. of free air 
to 93 lb. gage. 

It is also assumed that 28 Ib. of steam at the power house generates 1 kw-hr. at the power-house 
switchboard. 

The cost of available steam at power-house is 45 c. per 1,000 Ib. 

The cost of air at the power-house is 1.8 c. per 1,000 cu. ft. of free air compressed to 93 lb. gage. 


The cost of electricity at the power house is 1.59 c. per effective kilowatt-hour at the power-house 
switchboard, : } 


s* 
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The double- and triple-deck cage hoists are at a disadvantage com- 
pared to skip hoisting, since two or three lifts of 6 to 8 ft. must be made 
to land the decks. This only appears as so many feet of hoisting in 
work done, but it means getting the load in motion, which is the least 
efficient part of the work, twice or thrice instead of once. 

This is exaggerated in the case of the Czar hoist by the shallow 
depth of hoisting. It will be noted that the decrease in power per 
shaft horsepower hour in test No. 8 as compared to No. 7 is due to a 
greater percentage of the material to be hoisted coming from the 400 
level. When hoisting from that level, the current consumption per 
shaft horsepower hour was 2.29 kw.-hr.; from the 200 level it was 2.92 
and from the 100 level 4.6 kw.-hr. per shaft horsepower hour. The 
record of this test is not representative of electric hoisting, and is in- 
cluded as a matter of interest only. Another hoist of the same type will 
shortly be erected at a 900-ft. shaft, and further tests will be made. 

The simple steam hoist is inefficient at best, and particularly so 
in intermittent service, which does not, however, particularly affect 
either the compressed-air hoist or an electric hoist without fly-wheel 
motor generator. ; 

It was a great economy to be able to use the hoisting engines as 
they stood, even if they were not quite so efficient as those especially 
designed for air. 


TaBLE V.—Ore Haulage by Locomotive 


1914, “Four Months, 
Cents per 1915, Cents 
Ton per Ton 
4 Mae riay, Movavi a cree Sci emcee: Cotter Ree cere ea 6.0 320 
SLOAN TS Lala OTeceemeyacerotrer te cvne ere sucess 4.0 4.5 
INFOLOT) MaINLENANCE oselan oes a sce 2.0 ibe ab 
War Malntenance:.idke eo yuies oo. cee aues os 22 ibe} 
Rrolley maintenance.t:. szc.5 02 ss os ie? 0.6 
EErACkKrMAIMGONANCEs ce ctcwlas s+ oes ce 250 1.4 
Plranster COUteSabiee Gite «kd = uelehdnas one 2e2 2.8 
POW ELS Rha e te emiere ae os ent aes Ee ce 13 1.3 
Miscellancousie. «nese ihaes 1. eee TSE 2.2 ¥ 
Moremen and. DOsses 2... oc asd.s sehen. o% 10 0.9 
23.0 19.6 


The average distance trammed per car in 1914 was 2,939 ft., returning 
empty. 

Car repairs are rather higher than normal, since the equipment is 
growing old. Most of the cars have been in service for five years. 

The charge for labor indicates that one man takes care of three 
to four miles of main trolley line, as well as bonding, and a proportion 
of the transmission line in the shaft. Trolley lines in heavy ground 
require much attention. 


~ 
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Track maintenance includes renewals and all other repairs. One 
man cares for 114 miles of track. Track and trolley extensions are not 
included. In 1914, this amounted to 5.3 c. per ton. 

In 1914, 1.2 c. per ton was spent in transfer-chute construction, and 
an equal amount in 1915. Much permanent work has been done, and 
future costs are expected to be lower. 


Taste VI.—Ore Tramming by Hand or Mule 


1914 Lipa fhe 
Cents per ton. 

La DOr oe. sia s «tate ete eee eases 10.8 9.5 
Miles fects eee oie a cane OSE nee 1.0 1.3 
Car repairay ¢2s04). 2 Sees ea eee 1.6 1.3 
‘Lrack repairs... kee ser eee 3.2 3.3 
Miuiscellaneouss. «nue eee 3.3 2.8 
Foremen and bosses...............+-++ 0.8 0.8 

20.7 19.0 


The cost of hand and mule tramming is so intermingled that it is 
impossible to separate them. Ore is trammed 194 ft. by hand and 708 ft. 
by mule. All new light track is charged to this account, whether for 
new drifts or replacements. In 1914, 47,800 ft. of drift were driven. 

The cost of hoisting is divided into two classes, that of ore hoisting 
at the Sacramento shaft, and that of handling men, timbers, and waste 
rock at that and other shafts. 


TaBLE VII.—Ore Hoisting, Sacramento Shaft 


1914 Four Months, 1915 
Total Cost Pei ee Total Cost oes ee 
Power: 
RtOR ny oe sticks ohucrexs itm erate $12,632.12 | $0.019 | $4,216.43 | $0.023 
TNL Ye) a gkG cao ey Se Cierra ca rs 436.72 OS001 w)ciici eatin rhe ieee 
Attendance: 
HM PINGOLS ences + cutenca Sh ores sheets 5,694.54 0.009 1,848 .25 0.010 
DiI WGL"S Saag deepen eaten ee 3,017.44 | 0.005 931.92 0.005 
SIA MORGOPS ET Nascar ckeueltie Shores vey 7,585.19 0.012 1,844.18 0.010 
Cleaning stations................. PAC Te Ancien clan cctacket soto ono a.8 
Miscellameous qe varies. cle. caterers 495.48 0.001 800.26 0.004 
Hoist: repaitarercperiy: as «dhicrscs 8,702 .82 0.013 1,093.63 0.006 
GALOPEPAITS Fun avcpabs as ace ee 2,549.03 | 0.004 625.60 0.003 
Oro pockets 4r..or.ceei ites Sst 1,537.01 0.002 981.79 0.005 
Hoist/buildings:iiiuryee Serratia 9:05 asap oes Leb Lea eee eon 
FRODES as vinci, See ip ho een eas 3,252.43 0.005 586.39 0.003 
FOR LORE so kogieru eer tm aay.» 46,126.13 0.071 12,929.96 0.069 
Tons hoisted 185,179 
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TaBLE VIII.—Conveyor-Plant Costs 


Cost per Ton 


1914 Four Months, 
1915 
BOWEL ya cr tree epee AAS cick Bd Fem Gk $0 .0037 $0 .0027 
ALLENGANCE seen ta tr. ca ees ee 0.0122 0.0129 
LOSI Se eh Se ent atta ga a Met ea 0.0026 0.0068 
Othersuppiesstamec ac eme rte citys 0.0007 0.0008 
REDSITS ter eae He hee orice 0.0097 0.0078 
$0 .0289 $0 .0310 
Cosiifscreening 4a. ack aes em. oer 0.0015 0.0021 
$0 .0274 $0 .0289 


The rope cost includes that of some defective ropes on which a credit 
is expected. 

Belts are usually charged off more rapidly than they wear out. A 
better idea of the cost is given by the records of the last belts on each 
conveyor. 


TaBLeE IX.—Conveyor-Belt Records 


Belt A B Ce * D Tripper 
Wardlbh 610 Gla OS nceaecp onic 30 30 30 30 36 
Wengbhs T6Ct ann, aslo s aussie 415 700 680 60 16% 
Tonnage handled......... 1,166,734 | 1,070,363 | 984,130 | 353,621 51,710 
Cost per ton, centS......... 0.122 0.242 0.288 0.087 0.226 
Cost per ton all belts, cents./.......... Iara seaae sar lessee | 0.965 ress eee eee 


Cage riders were not customarily employed before the change in the 
hoisting arrangement. They were found to reduce the danger of shaft . 
accidents. 

It will be noted in Table X that the costs at the shafts handling no ore 
are much more in the aggregate than those at the Sacramento shaft. 
They are a necessary evil, to be held down to the lowest terms. 

In 1907, the usual equipment fora producing shaft was: First-motion 
double-reel engine; double- or triple-deck cages; single-drum man engine; _ 
single-deck cage; boiler plant; blacksmith shop; drill- and tool-sharpening 
shop; timber-framing mill; drill repair shop. 

In 1915, the plant is reduced to the first-motion hoist, to which an 
air heater has been added. The drill- and tool-sharpening shop, framing 
mill and drill repair shop were not eliminated by the change in hoisting 
methods, but followed the tendency toward centralization. The ex- 
_ pense for surface labor has been reduced in proportion, although it appears 
principally asa credit to mechanical labor and other surface accounts. The 
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fuel consumption has been approximately cut in two, although the change 
rooms at each shaft must be heated by independent plants instead of by 
exhaust steam from the engines. j 


TaBLE X.—Cost of. Handling Men, Timber, and Waste Rock 


Sacra- 
Gale |Routh-| ear | HSL: | spray] Gexe-| rowent| "Remt?) Total | Pes 
: Engine 

Power 
Stas on eats ©, ays ollions cia Weil wis 6 face] aresater ghee aVeteccvote irs cale waitin cletaye tna Mesias tas $7,634; $7,634;$0.011 
CATE. cate tind SOLAN SE, 100) Ae Seal eieereiere $2,667) $628 $6,540) $6,023) ...... 16,958, 0.026 
PAIN FODOBLELB ors soiocsis lie Sarre | eitheiecralfinvelecbiaie 565 158 911 402). sears 2,125) 0.003 
Hulectrionee tetsu sce silane oe 072 $744| $1,472 CY ese coer 747 234 243 3,512) 0.004 

Labor: 
Engineers......... 885| 4,816] 3,799 5,724} 1,887) 7,358) 5,004) 4,808} 33,779) 0.049 
COR Gre steals elute olevs bt o ternal Se eile haterene 1,662 548} 1,782} 1,997) 1,666 7,655| 0.011 
Ce GOT Bin stare assrsseisi tte 739) 2,404) 4,349) 6,071 808) 9,233) 5,421) 2,837) 31,861) 0.047 
Cleaning stations..|......)/...... 329 133 115 376 G82. o5.u:5< 1,642) 0.002 
MBG ANGOUS. «isis eo.ccicie|'o ela sis slew aie one TOBIAS arcecll sire cierel| Netae.e sey cotereieres L0G t cao 
Hoist repairs...... 886) 1,036) 2,416 1,475 519 2,283) 2,550 1,695 12,860! 0.020 

Cage repairs....... 12 259} 2,035 850 292 756) 1,641 706 6,552) 0.010 ~ 
Rope repairs...... 90 OSI. crass] os aiewte of tae a's aiinelevetecsis [t's merece ale mie aise ls gS Ae 
Ore pockets. accle vaaeleett LLG Sese cal, mictoe Med esp cavevall ber falar al aecardarals L1G. 
Hoisti buildings... 6210. .re oe eines BLL je ciateye al! phere tial Deere ani] deco eed iret oer 511; 0.001 
Rope maintenance.|......|...... 32 315 Th ad SOL 927 113 3,272) 0.005 
$3,712) $9,352) $5,059) $19,638 $4,456) $31,687) $24,976| $19,702) $128,582) $0.189 
Four Months, 1915 

Power: 
EGA S a cccle Sais ssevelliaie'e ata, sil iecatavares | retort et baled teed Mee Orem aaee ool ores 1,985 1,985) 0.010 
LA Ne race eRe AC (EMAAR SA Pee URC i Re eae BOQ T ie LE26) neces. 4,411| 0.022 
PAI QDOALENSY ornreicic:lts ai sicdalliarn ated cnte eras Blt) cre srs 229 DAD siete tare 800! 0.004 
LUTE COR eerie ¥ ey ages . 380 619) IS Sua 312 Die Ae. 1,329) 0.007 

Labor: 
ONBINOGIS .fxin.t,c1c0o <\e:s vos . 766) 1,216) 1,848]...... 2,209} 1,266) 1,172 8,478) 0.042 
UEIB ta Ee ees Solan eh ool cee eal akereed BAA, Soe 541 654 546 2,284) 0.012 
MSG ONM aed ety oiove lie ie alee os (640), 1,600)" 1,621) 3. 0055 2,036; 1,216 992 8,106) 0.040 
Cleaning stations..|....../...... 176 aK ey 43 7d Ree ae 422) 0.002 
Miscellaneous: s’.< +|\. c's oss) octets sells one es SO vice date lw cia Sail Seren Oa cl Meee are 89} Gene 
Hoist repairs......)...... 283) 427 49) cre 466 699 77 2,394) 0.010 
Cage repairs.......|...... 53 345 LGA! Pccate. 855) 1,283 457 3,185) 0.015 
Hoist buildings....|...... 23 LOY. tac reeled cateel.wttee es Zih wvckts 60}. AS p 
Rope maintenance.|...... 165 104 L4.b his 4) seuss 626 613 3 1,653} 0.009 
$2,310) $4,497| $6,196)...... $9,244| $7,717] $5,232) $35,196/$0.173 


As a whole, the costs of tramming and hoisting have not been reduced 
as much below the costs of 1906 as expected. A reduction in costs due 
to an improvement in method has been counteracted by the gradually 
increasing area of operation and necessary equipment. If a comparison 
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might be made with former methods, developed and extended to cover 
the present work, it would be all that was claimed for it and more. 

Although a saving in repairs was counted upon in the original esti- 
mates, it was not specified. In 1914, underground repairs cost 51.2 ¢. per 
ton and in the first four months of 1915, 40 c. During the last three 
months of 1905, they cost 59.8 c. for labor alone, and for the first six 
months of 1906 the cost was 62 c. for labor and supplies. 

Individual shafts are not so vitally essential as before. In 1911, the 
gases from a mine fire rendered the Lowell shaft impassable to men 
between the 800 level and the surface, for about five months. For two 
months, timber and supplies were lowered and waste was hoisted through 
the gas, but since no repairs could be made, a guide finally broke loose 
and jammed one of the cages. During this period, workmen were lowered 
through neighboring shafts and ore was hoisted as usual. Both produc- 
tion and costs for the year were normal. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to members of the mine 
department staff for assistance in collecting data used in this paper; W. 
Saben, Chief Clerk, Charles Legrand, Consulting Mechanical Engineer, 
R. E. Cameron, a member of his staff, and George Mieyr, Master 
Mechanic. 
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Ventilation of the Copper Queen Mine 


BY CHARLES A. MITKE, * BISBEE, ARIZ. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Copper Queen mine is composed of seven divisions which are 
operated through the following shafts: 


Division Shaft peri Air Current 
Uncle Sam 600 Downcast (shut down April, 1914, to 
1 curtail production) 
Southwest 600 Downcast 
2 Czar 400 Downcast 
3 Holbrook 600 Downeast 
4 Spray 800 Downeast (shut down April, 1914, to 
curtail production) 
5 Gardner 1,000 Downcast 
Dallas 1,400 Downeast 
Lowell 1,600 Upcast 
7 Sacramento 1,700 Downcast 


The workings of the different shafts are connected by motor-haulage 
drifts on the even numbered levels. The general location of the ore- 
bodies and workings is illustrated by the vertical projection of orebodies 
of the district as shown in Fig. 1. 

The Uncle Sam, Southwest, and Czar workings have many con- 
nections to the surface through raises and extensive cracks that were 
caused by moving ground. These divisions are cool and are ventilated 
entirely by natural means. 

The Holbrook is ventilated partly by Peitieal and partly by artificial 
ventilation, while the Spray, Gardner, Lowell, and Sacramento are 
ventilated entirely by mechanical means. 

In some of the divisions mentioned above a considerable quantity of 
air exhausts through shafts of adjoining properties. 


* Mining Engineer, Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
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Fig. 1.—VerticaL Prosection oF OREBODIES. 


ConpDITIONS UNDER NATURAL 
VENTILATION 


Several Mine Fires Occurred 


During the last few years several 
mine fires menaced both life and 
property. The most serious mine 
fire was that of the Lowell, which 
occurred during 1911. The district 
where the fire originated was be- 
tween the 1,000-and 1,200-ft. levels. 
The orebody contained a high per- 
centage of sulphur, and the gob a 
large amount of pyrite; as stoping 
progressed the friction between the 
blocks of sulphides increased, due 
to moving ground. Oxidation of 
pyrite and timber was also an im- 
portant factor. The temperature 
increased until the timbers took 
fire, which in turn started fire in 
the sulphide ore. The gases result- 
ing from this fire, such as SOs, and 
distillation products of wood, came 
through the upcast’ shaft and 
caused considerable damage, thus 
putting the shaft out of commis- 
sion. By reason of broken ground, 
the fire could not be sealed off at 
that time, which made necessary 
the repair of 800 ft. of the shaft 
by men using oxygen helmets. 

Several fires also occurred at 
different times in some of the other 
divisions. They were particularly 
dangerous under conditions of 
natural ventilation as gases and 
smoke usually entered the work- 
ings. One of the reasons, there- 
fore, in planning a system of 
mechanical ventilation was to pro- 


_ vide a better means of control im- 


mediately after a fire started. 
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General Working Conditions Investigated 


During 1912, the company decided to make an investigation of the 
general working conditions of the Gardner division. By reason of the 
scarcity of connections with other mines this division contained the 
poorest working conditions and presented the greatest problem for venti- 
lation. Readings were taken on natural air currents as to their velocity, 

‘volume, direction, temperature, relative humidity, CO: content, etc. 

This indicated that even though the entire mine seemed to be hot the 
average temperature was not high, varying from 75° to 100° F. The 
relative humidity, however, was exceptionally high everywhere in the 
mine, ranging from 90 to 100 per cent. 

The CO, was under 1 per cent. in the general run of working places 
and from 1 to 3.5 per cent. in exceptionally remote workings. The 
velocity and volume of the air currents were very low. Moisture was 
deposited on timbers and the sides of drifts, making the mine damp; a 
species of fungi covered a large percentage of the timbers. About 
225 men worked in this division on each shift, and from the standpoint of 
efficiency the quantity of fresh air per man per minute was not all that 
was desired. Men in hot stopes had to be changed every two or three 
days on account of the heat, and in this way by the time a man was 
familiar with the workings of his stope he was put into another place. 
Consequently, all the men who had fairly good working conditions had 
to share the ordeal from time to time, by working in these undesirable 
places. 

It was the custom when conditions became particularly bad to drive 
new air connections. In a few instances they proved beneficial, but in 
the large majority of cases the quantity of air which passed one way or 
the other was so small that the effect was negligible. 


Tue Revative Merits or PRESSURE AND Exuaust SystTEMs 
CONSIDERED 


At first, plans were formulated and data obtained, as described under 
“Planning the System of Mechanical Ventilation,” for both the pressure 
and exhaust systems. After the merits of each were carefully considered, 
the pressure system of ventilation was adopted. According to this system, 
all mine fans were placed underground on the deepest working levels of 
the different divisions so as to draw the air down the intake shafts, force 
it through the workings and stopes, and exhaust it to the surface through 
upcast shafts. 


Four Reasons for Adopting Pressure System 


The reasons for adopting the pressure hists instead of the exhaust 
are as follows: 
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1. More Practical.—Since all the deep shafts of the Copper Queen are 
in operation and a large amount of work is done around each, as for 
example, men going on and coming off shift, handling timber, tools, and 
supplies, etc., it would not be practical to have an exhaust fan on the 
surface near the collar of the shaft. : 

In the Gardner, a subway below the collar of the shaft would be out of 
the question. Consequently, a large air-tight chamber, inclosing nearly 
the entire head frame, would have to be built if a suction fan were used. 
This arrangement would be expensive and unsatisfactory. 

2. Better Control of Mine Fires—The pressure system is the more 
advantageous in case of mine fires. With this arrangement, the entire 
workings are under pressure and the gas or smoke from a mine fire may 
be coursed to exit through neighboring shafts that are not in operation. 
Since the air is under considerable pressure at the bottom and sides of the 
present fire districts and each of the outlets over them is provided with 
regulator doors, the quantity of air passing through the fire zone can be 
increased or diminished at will and the fire consequently can be brought 
under control more readily than with the exhaust system. 

3. Greater Efficiency—Since the Spray, Gardner, Dallas, and Sacra- 
mento. shafts are natural downcasts, the mine fans were placed under- 
ground so as to take advantage of these circumstances and multiply the 
volume of the natural downcast from five to ten times. The pressure 
system, therefore, has the advantage of the additional natural ventila- 
tion, which evidently would be lost with the other system; and more 
power would be required for the same quantity of air if the natural down- 
casts were changed to upcasts by suction fans. 

4. Greater Safety Experience in the Lowell mine fire showed that in 
the event of the connections being closed between the fire and the suction 
fan, there is a possibility of smoke and gases entering the workings below 
and endangering the men. In the adopted system, the maximum air 
pressure is below the fire district, which makes it impossible for gases to 
go down, even if bulkheads of a sealed fire district One be opened 
uiddeniy by caving ground. 

At present a churn-drill hole is being put down to a depth of 1,100 ft. 
over the old Lowell fire stopes. When this is completed water will be 
run in to cool the district. No trouble is anticipated since this was 
thoroughly tried at the Holbrook, where a large amount of water was 
turned into churn-drill holes and no smoke or gases were taken down 
against the pressure of the mine fan. 


EQUIPMENT AND GENERAL ARRANGEMENT FOR MECHANICAL 
VENTILATION 


The following pages give an outline of the general mechanical venti- 
lating system which was adopted at the Copper Queen mine. 
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Combined Natural and Mechanical System in Holbrook and Gardner 
Divisions 

Because of the many openings to the surface, the natural ventilation is 

satisfactory from the surface to the 400-ft. level in the Holbrook division. 

Below this level mechanical ventilation is used, as indicated in Fig. 2. 

There is a 20-in. blower on the 600-ft. level, which delivers 8,000 cu. ft. 

of air per minute. Since very little stoping is done between the 400- and 
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—————— 
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Fig, 2.—Narurat AND MECHANICAL VENTILATION OF HoLBroox Division. 
VERTICAL Cross-Section, 


- 600-ft. levels, the blower is operated principally to keep a pressure around 
the old fire district to prevent any gases which may escape from entering 
the workings. 

The outlines of the natural and mechanical ventilating system of the 
Gardner division are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The arrows indicate the 
direction of some air courses and DD represents a few double doors. 
On the 900-ft. level, there is a Sturtevant mine fan delivering 72,000 cu. 
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Fig. 3.—NatTuRAL VENTILATION SystEM oF GARDNER MINE. 
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Fig. 4.—MuzcnanicaL VENTILATION SysTEM OF GARDNER MINE. 
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Fig. 5.—Arrows Inpicate Direction or Some IMporTANT Arr CURRENTS. 
HorizonTau Prosection or LEvVELS—GARDNER DIVISION. 
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ft. of air per minute against 13g in. of water pressure. About 32 hp. is 
being used. The combined level map (Fig. 5) illustrates the new con- 
nections which had to be driven, also the various directions of air courses 
when superimposed on one plane. There are 22 hand doors and two large 
doors on motor tracks, called automatic doors. 

The mine fan draws the air down the Gardner and Spray shafts and 
forces the total quantity into the workings on the 900 level. Part of 
this air goes down to the 1,000 ft. and later comes up to the 900 ft., from 
whence all the air passes through stopes to the 800-, 700- and 600-ft., levels, 
and exhausts through abandoned workings and upcast shafts. On the 
1,000-ft. level the pressure is built up by the use of automatic doors. 
These doors not only hold the pressure, but also allow the air to circulate 
freely on the 1,000-ft. level. The usual speed of motor trains passing 
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Fig. 6.—Puian SHowina Automatic Door ARRANGEMENT. 


through these doors is about 7 miles an hour. The doors are 350 ft. 
apart. The arrangement for automatically opening the door is shown 
in Fig. 6. 

Operation of the Automatic Door—When the motor comes in the 
direction of C to D, the motorman reaches out and moves the lever C 
in the direction the motor is going. This opens the 3-way valve B, ad- 
mits compressed air into the cylinder A and opens the door. When the 
train has passed through the door the motorman throws the lever D, 
which releases the compressed air and the door closes, assisted by the 
weights EH and F. The valve G controls the speed of opening and closing 
of the door. The wires between C and D are crossed so that the levers 
are always moved in the direction the motor is going in opening and clos- 
ing the door. The distance between lever C and the door is 70 ft., which 
allows ample time for the door to open when the motor is coming at an 
ordinary rate. The distance between D and the dooris 175 ft. This 
- makes it possible for a trip of cars to be in front of the motor on the re- 
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turn and at the same time allow the door to be opened. The cost of 
upkeep is small and the entire equipment only requires the amount of 
attention usually given to any machine. 

The automatic doors are used on motor tracks only, while small hand 
doors are used in all ordinary drifts. The standard hand door is 6 ft. 
6 in. high, 3 ft. 9 in. wide and 24 in. thick, made up of 1-in. boards with 
paper between the two thicknesses. The posts of the door frame are 
6 by 10 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. and the cap 6 by 10 in. by 4ft.3in. The motor 
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Fig. 7.—CuHart or TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE Humipity oF INTAKE AND Ex- 
HAvsT Ain Brerorn AND ArreR New VENTILATION SYSTEM WAS IN OPERATION. 


tracks are mounted on a timber sill set in concrete. The space between 
the bottom of the door and the sill is filled with concrete, except for clear- 
ance spaces for the flanges of the car wheels. The spaces between the 
door frame and the walls and roof are likewise filled with concrete. The 
automatic door is 6 ft. 11 in. high by 4 ft. 4 in. wide made of 1 by 12 in. 
boards faced on both sides with 34 by 2 in. flooring. 

Air Jets Used in Hot Workings—Formerly small electric blowers were 
used to ventilate hot raises and stopes. These poorly ventilated places 
were usually some distance from the shaft, which required a considerable 
investment and long electric cables. Instead of using these blowers an 
air jet was designed and tried for workings of this type. The jet had 
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eight }/.-in. holes and was placed in the center of a 14-in. funnel which 
was connected to a 10-in. pipe. About 800 cu. ft. per minute was de- 
livered at the end of 50 ft. of pipe of this kind. The cost of compressed 
air is comparatively small and is less than one-third the cost of electrical 
power, when used in these particular instances. Of course the jet is 
only used until the connection is made. After connections are made 
considerable quantities of air pass through these drifts and raises from the 
large blower, and the ventilation is generally satisfactory. 


New System Lowered Temperature and Relative Humidity 


The chart, Fig. 7, illustrates the decrease in temperature and relative 
humidity of the intake and return air before and after the blowers were 
started. On account of the large amount of moisture in the ground and 
also the wet conditions of moist drifts and workings, it took about four 
months to dry the timbers and working places after the new ventilating 
system was in operation. 


Velocity and Volume of Air Increased 


The blowers were started June 1, 1913, resulting in an increase in ve- 
locity of the intake air from 65 ft. per minute on June 1, to 1,000 on June 
30 and 1,160 on July 31. The volume also increased from 10,000 cu. ft. 
per minute on June 1, to over 60,000 on June 30 and 70,000 on July 31. 
The reduction in the temperature and humidity was not so marked as 
the increase in velocity and volume. The division in general, however, 
seems much cooler and the environment is comfortable. 


Lowell and Sacramento Divisions Ventilated Jointly 


The natural and mechanical ventilation systems of these divisions are 
outlined in Figs.,8 and 9. There is a Sirocco blower (capacity 35,000 
cu. ft.) on the 1,400-ft. level of the Dallas shaft, forcing the air towards 
the Lowell against a 13¢-in. water pressure and another blower on the 
1,600-ft. Sacramento (capacity 45,000 cu. ft.) operating against a 1/4-in. 
water gage. ‘The reason for the higher pressure in the Sacramento is to 
have the air from that level join the Dallas air on the 1,400-ft. level and 
from there rise through the workings to the 900-ft. level of the Lowell, 
and exhaust through the two shafts as indicated in Fig. 9. 

Part of Fire District being Cooled—An example of the effect of large 

‘volumes of air passing through a district, part of which is on fire, may be 
obtained from the 13-10-10 stope. Here the temperature has been re- 
duced from 87° to 83° F. To accomplish this result, 15,000 cu. ft. of air 

‘per minute was driven through this stope from Sept. 1, 1914, to Feb. 
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1, 1915, a period of five months. Before this blower was started the 
YASS was about 98 per cent. and the velocity of the air was scarcely 
noticeable. After the 15,000 cu. ft. of air per minute was driven through 
the stope, even though the temperature showed a very little difference, 
the humidity dropped to about 80 per cent. and the velocity increased to 
about 400 ft. per minute. As a result the stope seems cool and the men 
can do efficient mining. This small reduction in temperature also shows 
that it requires a large quantity of air circulating a long time in a fire 
district to cool the country rock. 
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Fig. 8.—OvTLINE oF NATURAL VENTILATION SySTEM OF LOWELL AND SACRAMENTO 
Mines. VERTICAL Cross-SECTION. 


The velocity and volume of air have been increased through all the 
stopes and workings and although the temperature throughout the entire 
mine has not been lowered much, nevertheless the workings seem much 


cooler on account of the increased velocity and volume and decrease in 
humidity. 


Data COLLECTED BEFORE MECHANICAL VENTILATION SYSTEM 
Was PLANNED 


In order to plan the general system of mechanical ventilation of the 
Copper Queen, as outlined above, the following methods of obtaining 
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data for a working basis were pursued. It may also be stated here that 
these methods would be the same for either pressure or exhaust systems. 

Instruments for Determinations—The following instruments were 
used in determining the temperature, relative humidity, velocity and 
volume of mine air: The anemometer, water gage, hygrometer, and 
barometer. 

Recording of Data.—Data were readily obtained in the form of daily 
reports. 

Barometric readings, when taken occasionally in important places, 
were satisfactory for all practical purposes, while readings with the 
anemometer and hygrometer were made daily for several months. 

The following is an example of the daily report blank used at the 
Copper Queen: 

Ventilation Report 


Shaft_Level Wet Bulb Humidity Bar Date 


Dry Bulb 


; Cu. Wet. Hdlatsve | | Air 
Location Date Time Area Veloce. Ft. Bar Bulb | Bulb | Humidity COz Gace 


oe 


OO 


Average i : | 


Two Standards of Measurement 


There are two standards by which the degree of ventilation in a mine 
may be measured: (a) a quantity standard—that is, the quantity of 
pure air entering the mine per man, per minute; or, (b) the quality 


standard—this being determined by the amount of impurity present. 


These standards are entirely different and each one has its particular 
application. ; 

_ The quantity standard is less expensive, more practicable, and is the 
method most generally used in both coal and metal mines. The quantity 
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standard was used in all drifts, raises, and places where there are air 
currents that can be detected and measured with the anemometer. This 
method is also the more important because the increase of velocity 
of air materially affects the efficiency of the men. 

The quality standard is very expensive and its application is neces- 
sary only in exceptional cases. It has only a remote bearing on the | 
efficiency of the men, but occasionally it is found advisable to have 
accurate determinations made on several samples of mine alr. 


Sacramento Shaft Lowell Shaft Air Shaft Dallas Shaft 


Poor _ Holbrook 


Vertical Arrows indicate 
Raises and Stopes. 


Fie. 9.—OvutTLiInE or MECHANICAL VENTILATION SysTEM OF LOWELL AND Sac- 
RAMENTO MINEs. 


Averages Plotted on the Mine Map 


The data ‘secured as explained in the paragraph on “ Recording of 
Data” were averaged every week. Blueprints of the different levels of 
the mine were made and the monthly averages written on them in their 
proper places. The direction of air currents was also indicated by 
arrows, especially where readings were made with the anemometer. 


Amount of Air Necessary for Each District Calculated 


In order to calculate the amount of air necessary for each district, it 
was necessary to take into account the following: 
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. Number of men and animals in each district. 

. The production of CO:, or other gases, as shown by the chemical 
analyses. 

. Relative humidity. 

. Temperature. 

Amount of explosives used. 

The distance from currents of good air. 

The number of lights. 

. Air leakage. 

. Friction of the air currents. 

. Number of splits of the air current. 

. Method of distribution. 
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Natural Ventilation Utilized Where Possible 


i 
In order to get the most economical system, it was necessary to 
utilize all possible natural ventilation and secure the proper distribution 
of the air. The latter is extremely important because the efficiency of 
the ventilating system depends largely on the proper distribution of the 
air currents. The arrangement of air currents by mechanical means was 
designed to coincide with that of natural ventilation in nearly all cases. 


Natural Ventilation Supplemented by Mechanical Means 


In the divisions where natural ventilation was not sufficient, the 
natural air currents were strengthened by mechanical, or artificial means, 
by installing large mine fans. 


A Good Working Atmosphere Dependent on Several Factors 


There is a diversity of opinion among authorities on what constitutes 
“a good working atmosphere,” and to what extent it will be economical 
to ventilate a mine, considering the cost of installation, maintenance, and 
power. The quantity of air necessary for the ventilation of one mine 
would be inadequate for the ventilation of another. The same can be 
said regarding the quantity of air per man per minute, consequently 
every mine is an individual problem, and while generalities are made, to 
get the greatest efficiency of a ventilating system, a detailed study of the 
mine must first be made, and the new ventilating system adapted to meet 
the particular needs of each mine. 

In a number of States the quantity of air in coal mines required by 
law is usually specified, as, for example: The Anthracite Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania specifies a minimum quantity of 200 cu. ft. per man, per 
minute. One of the modifying clauses of the above law stipulates that 
the amount of air in circulation should be sufficient ‘‘to dilute, render 


harmless, and sweep away, smoke and noxious or dangerous gases.” 
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Even in coal mines, therefore, where the problems of ventilation have 
not the intricacies found in metal mines, there is no fixed standard upon 
which to base figures for ‘‘a good working atmosphere” or an efficient 
ventilating system. 

Experience in ventilation of the Copper Queen mine has shown thus 
far that in poorly ventilated areas, comfort, efficiency, and economy are 
obtained by increasing the natural ventilation with mechanical means 
until the following conditions are obtained: Temperature, 77° F.; 
relative humidity, under 85 per cent.; velocity of air in working places 
at least 100 ft. per min.; volume of air in working places at least 250 cu. ft. 
per man, per minute. This may be termed a good working atmosphere 
and is the present standard for this camp. 

In general, if the above velocity and volume are maintained in any 
working place it will not be necessary to make chemical analyses, because 
the percentages of COz, CO, NOs, and SOs gases, etc., as well as the tem- 
perature and humidity, will be low and require no attention, except in a 
few instances. 


Increased Velocity of Air Improves Working Conditions 


Formerly there were several examples of stopes in the Copper Queen 
mine which were similar to the following: 

In No. 8-13-5 stope of the Gardner division, the readings in working 
places for May 28, 1913, were 


WVelocitya eer Neate it Caan ak eRe ne heats 10 ft. per minute (approx.) 
VolUING Ba SA eee ea ee eae ene naan 10 cu. ft. per min. (approx.) 
LOM DOPE CUY Gitesy che dalst- hatin ohne hea 84° F. 

HAUMICIGY So. cs cette Fie Gee ak Sa 96 per cent. 


A small 5-hp. blower was forcing air into the stope. The miners were 
uncomfortable in this stope and complained about the excessive heat. 

On Oct. 1, 1913, after the new ventilating system was installed, the 
following readings were made in the same stope: 


Vieloorby sc trace, spat, oc coisenatera veel eee iane eee 100 ft. per minute 
VOlUIO tacts sal eed ier nee ine Aen ee e 500 cu. ft. per min. 
PU GINDOLGUUTS na. s ideeacaeteteoe O4 atte aeietoks 84° F. 

LUMI by-oeese sie ots . IMME hie eee etc ee 90 per cent. 


The same miners mentioned above happened to be working in this stope 
on Oct. 1, 1913, and they remarked ‘‘the stope is not near as hot as it used 
to be and we can work much better.” The men did not sweat excessively 
in this atmosphere, and the greater comfort experienced by them was 
due to the increase in velocity, which also means an increase in volume, 
with lower humidity, and not to the temperature, as it was the same in 
both cases. 
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When miners work in hot mines, drifts, and stopes, they generally 
neglect their personal safety. It was a frequent occurrence for the shift 
boss to enter a working place and after asking miners to bar down the back 
to discover that they had been working under loose boulders for several 
hours. It is evident, therefore, and proved by the rate of accidents, that 
men are on the alert and look out for personal safety far more in a com- 
fortable atmosphere than in hot, damp, and disagreeable places. 

In regard to efficiency, the tonnage per man shift has increased with 
the increase in the velocity and volume of air resulting from the installa- 
tion of large mine fans. The greater efficiency of the men may be partly 
assigned to better organization and cooperation and partly to the psycho- 
logical effect resulting from good ventilation. For instance, in the lan- 
guage of the average miner, he ‘‘tries to make a showing every day.”’ In 
a comfortable atmosphere, he will take an interest in his work, and go 
about it in a more contented spirit than he could possibly do under hot, 
unfavorable, unhealthy, and depressing conditions. 

A special effort, therefore, is constantly being made at the Copper 
Queen to increase the velocity of the air in all the raises, drifts, and 
stopes, and keep the ventilating system up-to-date with the newly de- 
veloped -workings. 


CHANGES AFTER MECHANICAL VENTILATING SYSTEM WAS 
COMPLETED 


Development Work and Ventilation System Planned Together 


In general, the mine department makes an effort to plan develop- 
ment work in line with the ventilating system, as well as for prospecting 
purposes. The drifts are usually driven about 5 by 8 ft. and raises are 
run two compartments each, 50 in. in the clear. Recently standard 
raises have been adopted throughout the mine, and the timber com- 
partments as well as manways have also been standardized. Rails are 
put over timber compartments to allow free passage of air (see Fig. 10) 
and manways have been made larger to permit more air to pass through 
them and at the same time to make it easier for the men to go up and 
down. Also when an orebody is found it is properly developed and 
prospected before stoping is commenced. In this way ventilation is 
really first established, while the orebody is being brought into a condi- 
tion for stoping operations. This is a great help in the ventilation of 


stopes. : 
Square-Set and Shrinkage Stopes Ventilated Easiest 


Recently other methods of stoping besides the original square set 
_ have been giving good results. Shrinkage, cut-and-fill, and top-slice 
stopes have progressed far enough to show that each method has its 
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particular application to certain kinds of ground. In ventilating stopes 
under these systems, probably the most easily ventilated are the square- 
set and shrinkage stopes. Next to these are the cut-and-fill, and the most 
difficult the top-slice stopes. However, in all cases at present where the 
top slice is being used, separate drifts and raises were driven to facilitate 


4" 6'k ee 


6x 6” 


Manway 


SIDE VIEW 
Fria. 10.—Metuop or Covering TIMBER COMPARTMENTS. 


the handling of timber and tools and at the same time to give connec- 
tions for ventilating purposes. Consequently, the top-slice stopes have 
about the same temperature and humidity as found in the square-set 
sections. 


ADVANTAGES OF New VENTILATING SysTEM 


1. A smaller quantity of compressed air is used for ventilation. 

2. All possible natural ventilation is utilized and the general direc- 
tion of air currents is the same for both natural and mechanical ventilation. 

3. There is a decrease in temperature and a lower percentage of 
humidity and CO, throughout the mine, which means healthier working 
conditions. 

4. A saving of eight 5-hp. blowers was made, as these have been 
removed from the mine. 

5. The five lower divisions are under pressure, which partly acts as 
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a check in preventing some mine fires from crossing the Copper Queen 
side lines, as evidenced in the proximity of one mine fire near the Gardner 
workings. 

6. Less decay of mine timbers. 

7. The volume of air has been increased from 60 cu. ft. of air per 
man per minute, to about 300 cu. ft. 

8. Formerly a large amount of moisture kept the timbers and working 
places in a damp condition and a species of fungi also covered most of 
the timbers. Since the mine fans were started, a large amount of water 
is removed daily from each division by the air currents so that the mine is 
comparatively dry and the fungi have disappeared. 

9. The increase in velocity and volume of air resulted in the greater 
efficiency of the men. 

10. The new ventilating system is advantageous to the mines adjacent 
to the Copper Queen mine; there is a great deal of broken and stoped 
ground along side lines permitting a large amount of air to escape through 
these avenues and ventilate stopes beyond the Copper Queen boundary. 


Discussion 


GERALD SHERMAN, Bisbee, Ariz.—Mr. Mitke justly might have made 
much stronger his claim for increase in efficiency of labor due to the in- 
troduction of forced ventilation. The product per man shift in stoping 
in the Gardner division has practically doubled. While it is true that 
improved methods have been responsible for a great part of this gain, 
‘and what is due to better ventilation cannot be definitely known, yet 
it is also true that the results could not have been obtained in that divi- 
sion as it was in 1912. 

The paper discusses the two systems of ventilation in use, exhaust 
and pressure. In both the object is the same, to take foul air or gas 
out of the mine by the most direct course and replace it by fresh. In 
coal mines, the exhaust system is in almost universal use, and since the 
’ most advanced work in ventilation has been in that class of mines, it 
was naturally the first one to be considered. It has the advantage of 
leaving all adits, shafts, or other openings free for use. Doors are only 
needed to direct the course of the air, and not to confine it. 

Its disadvantages appear in case of fire, or if the ground over the mine 
is much broken by subsidence. The fan must work in gas in the case of a 
fire, and may be damaged or destroyed either by heat or by corrosive 
gas. At the time of the fire in the Lowell division of the Copper Queen, 
a small exhaust fan was placed over a ventilating raise, but the vanes 
and housing were destroyed by sulphurous gases within a few weeks. 

If the ground above the mined area is much broken, as is frequently 
the case when the ore deposit is thick vertically, a good deal of air is 
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likely to pass through it, particularly if itis near the surface. Leakage 
from this source is a loss to the exhaust system by short circuiting, 
which is exaggerated by a contraction or block in the air course. It 
serves as an added outlet in the pressure system. This is strikingly shown 
at the United Verde, where many jets of steam may be seen coming up 
through the ground above the stoped country on a cold day. 

If there is a fire, a cave in the air course between it and the exhaust 
fan would be a serious matter, while in the pressure system, the gases 
might be forced out through the broken ground, and the pressure could 
be raised if necessary to do so. 

Mr. Mitke briefly mentions that repairs were made in the Lowell 
shaft by men using oxygen helmets. I believe that members of the 
Institute would be interested to hear a little more of this work. 

In the Lowell fire of 1911, the caving of an air course diverted sul- 
phurous gas to the shaft at the 800 level, through which it passed to the 
surface. As all mining was below this level, workmen entered the mine 
from other shafts, but for some little time cages were run through the 
gas, carrying waste rock, timbers and other supplies. The lag screws, 
pipe and cable hangers wasted rapidly by corrosion, the guides loosened 
and both cages finally jammed, although they were afterward pulled out. 
Mr. Mitke was borrowed from the Stag Canon Fuel Co. at Dawson, 
N.M., one of the Phelps, Dodge properties. Hetrained acrew of miners in 
the use of oxygen helmets and, by working from the cages, secured and 
replaced guides, etc., cut out dead power cables and generally repaired 
the shaft through the gas. It took three weeks of work, in two shifts, 
with frequent relays of men. That it was done successfully, and without 
accident, is due to Mr. Mitke. 


JosppH P. Hopason, Bisbee, Ariz.—Since artificial ventilation has 
been installed at the Copper Queen mine, the benefits have been so great 
for both the men and the property that, while other things besides ventila- 
tion and changes in mining methods have entered into the problem, we 
are anxious and willing to have a large share of the credit bestowed on 
the ventilation system. It was adopted after careful thought and much 
study, and we are well pleased with it. If we were to extend our venti- 
lation system, or to put one in anywhere else, we would certainly install 
the system we have adopted, as it gives a large amount of air per man 
per minute, and we have the mine at all times under pressure so that 
we can control it in case of fire. 
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Mine Pumping 


BY CHARLES LEGRAND,* DOUGLAS, ARIZ. 
(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


THE problem of mine pumping is so much affected by local conditions, 
and those conditions are so liable to changes during the life of a mine, that 
the best system to use is difficult to determine. The experience of the 
writer has been that,in general, for copper mines, electric pumping 
is most satisfactory unless the quantity of water to be pumped is great or 
the mine does not use electric power for any other purpose. As a rule, 
however, figuring on the cost of necessary power plant, the total cost of 
installation is greater with electric pumps than steam pumps. 

As the water is liable to be gritty, outside-packed plunger pumps are to 
be recommended, and if the water is not acid, or only slightly so, chilled 
cast-iron plungers pay for their extra cost very quickly in diminished 
cost of packing. With chilled plungers it is possible to use metallic 
packing instead of soft packing, if the water is not too gritty or the lift 
too high. 

In vertical pumps this packing is satisfactory for lifts up to 400 ft., in 
the experience of the writer, and may be found satisfactory for higher lifts. 

For water slightly acid, cement-lined pump bodies have given good 
satisfaction. 

For acid water, both plungers and pump bodies should be made of acid- 
resisting bronze. 

For high lifts, especially with gritty water, a satisfactory pump valve 
is difficult to find. ‘To reduce the unbalanced pressure on the valve at 
time of opening it is advisable to have narrow seats; this, however, 
brings high pressures on the seats when the valve is closed. On large 
valves for lifts of 600 to 1,000 ft. we have used leather, hard rubber, 
vulcanized fiber, and soft brass; for clear water the latter has given best 
satisfaction. 

The difficulties due to grit make it advisable to have large sumps 
where water can settle, and if possible, to have two of them so that they 
can be cleaned alternately. 

At the mines of the Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co., 
Globe, it was found that a small air ejector discharging into a mine car 
provides a very convenient way to clean mud and sand from a sump. 


* Consulting Engineer, Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
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The steam pumps can be divided into two broad classes: The direct 
acting, with simple, compound, or triple-expansion steam cylinders; and 
flywheel pumps with compound or triple-expansion steam cylinders. All 
the steam pumps are usually run condensing, both for steam economy and 
because exhaust steam cannot be discharged in the mine. 

The steam consumption per water horsepower diminishes in the order 
given above and the complexity of the pumps increases as the steam con- 
sumption diminishes. 

The simple direct-acting pump is so uneconomical in steam consump- 
tion that it should not be used for permanent pumping although very 
simple and convenient in emergencies. It can also be used with com- 
pressed air instead of steam. 

The compound direct-acting pump for small power is a satisfactory 
pump. 

The triple-expansion direct-acting pump is fairly economical in the 
use of steam if proportions of steam-and water ends are correct for the lift. 
In a great many installations this is not the case and the steam end of the 
pumpis too large for the work done, increasing considerably the steam con- 
sumption per horsepower. It is quite usual for mine managers to specify 
a higher lift for the pump than they expect to have when the pump is 
installed, so as to enable them to put the pump at a lower level later on; 
if a pump has to be ordered for such a change of lift it will be found ad- 
vantageous to order the pump for the correct lift but specify the water 
end strong enough to stand the maximum pressure expected in the future. 
When lift on pump is increased the size of plunger can be altered at small 
cost to keep the correct proportions between steam and water end. 
This naturally decreases the capacity of the pump in proportion to the lift 

All the direct-acting pumps take comparatively little room and are 
easy to move from level to level. 

The compound and triple-expansion flywheel pumps are more eco- 
nomical in use of steam, but are much more expensive of installation, 
require more room, and must be installed on good foundations that 
will not move or move as a whole. Generally their use can only be 
justified if the quantity of power to be delivered is considerable, steam 
expensive, and the probable life of the mine will repay the difference in cost. 

Whether a surface condenser or a jet condenser should be used depends 
on local conditions. The surface condenser has less moving machinery 
and uses less steam than the jet condenser, but is liable to be out of 
service a longer time while tubes are being cleaned. 

The question of proper size of steam line between boilers and pumps 
is one which usually is not given sufficient attention, most steam lines 
being too large for maximum economy. The writer has found in most 
cases that it is advantageous to have a steam pipe which gives a drop of 
pressure of 5 to 10 lb. between boilers and pumps, as the reduced con- 
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densation pays for the loss of pressure. When a small pipe line is used 
the usual separator at the pump should be made a separator-receiver, to 
steady the flow through the pipe line. 

All steam pumps have a great advantage where flow is variable, as the 
speed and delivery of pump are easily adjustable to varying conditions. 

The electric pumps can be divided in two broad classes: The plunger 
and centrifugal pumps. 

The plunger pumps are of many designs; the writer generally prefers 
the vertical type as giving more even wear on packing and plungers and 
taking less floor space, although they require more head room. 

For high lift the quintuplex pump having a practically steady flow 
on the discharge is advantageous, as it can be used without air chamber. 

The motors are generally geared to the pump through a single or 
double reduction of gears. If straight spur gears are used it is not 
advisable to have a single reduction of more than 8 to 1, and slow-speed 
motors have to be used. If herringbone gears are used single reduc- 
tior of larger ratio is permissible, allowing a motor of standard speed for 
pump drive. The herringbone gear is more efficient than the spur gear, 
but requires much closer adjustment of pitch line, so that bearings have 
to be made adjustable to maintain proper distance between pinion and 
gear shafts. For this style of drive the proper design of bearings is very 
important. . 

A flexible coupling between pinion and motor shaft usually pays for 
itself by reduced maintenance of motor, although on pumps using 50 hp. 
or less, a motor with outboard bearing, and either a fabric or raw-hide 
pinion geared directly to pump without coupling, has been found quite 
satisfactory. 

With alternating-current motors, unless special motors are used, it 
is necessary to unload the pump at start by means of a bypass valve. 
Motors with high starting torque can be obtained, but are less efficient 
than standard motors, and are not necessary unless the pump is to be 
used with an automatic starter. 

Direct-current motors will start the pump under full head, with a 
starting rheostat made for this service. 

The writer has had little experience with centrifugal pumps. As a. 
rule, however, they have the advantages of great simplicity, and ease of 
connection to motor, having no gearing; they are, however, less efficient 
than plunger pumps and have to be designed for exactly known condi- 
tions. They are sensitive to change of motor speed or changes of head, 
in a high-lift pump of moderate capacity the passages are small, the 
water travels at high speed, and if at all gritty the wear upsets the 
proportions of the pump and quickly affects the efficiency. 

With plunger pumps the amount of water delivered’ can only be 


altered by varying the speed of the motor, starting and stopping the oon 
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as required by the flow of water, or by passing a portion of the water to 
the pump suction. ; 

The first method is easy where direct current is available, but more 
complicated or less efficient where alternating-current motors are used. 

The second method can be used with both systems of power, but is 
hard on the power plant if pumping load is a large proportion of the total. 

The third one is inefficient in the use of power, as the pump is working 
at full load at all times. 

As the efficiency of electric pumps is not much affected by their size, 
where flow of water is variable it is advisable to have more units of a 
smaller capacity so that the number of units running can be adjusted 
approximately to the quantity of water pumped and one unit started and 
stopped by hand or automatically to take care of the variation of water 
level in the sump. 

Electric pumps usually require less attendance than steam pumps and 
reduce the quantity of heat liberated in the mine, which is a considerable 
advantage in hot mines. ‘ 

The electrical measurements are so much easier to make than the 
steam measurements that an electric pump is likely to be kept at a 
higher efficiency. With an electric pump it is easy to show the attendants 
the evil effects of packing the glands too tight and the large amount of 
power that can be thus consumed. without heating the plungers. 

The electric plunger pumps can be operated at a lower lift than they 
are built for with very little loss of efficiency. 

Where the proper submergence can be obtained an air lift is inex- 
pensive to install and will handle very great quantities of water in a small 
space, and although the cost of the air is comparatively great, there are 
practically no other running costs. This method cannot be used from 
the lowest level of a mine, without a lot of complications, as there is 
then no way to get the proper submergence. 

Air lifts were used at the mine of the Old Dominion Copper Mining & 
Smelting Co. at Globe in a recent emergency when water flow increased 
on the upper levels of the mine and got beyond the pumping capacity of 
the plant. A 10-in. air lift raising the water 200ft. (exclusive of friction), 
using air at 90 to 95 lb. pressure at the power plant, required the following 
amount of air (measured by flow meter) at a barometric pressure of 
about 27 in. of mercury. 


Gallons Water Cubic Feet Free Air Cubic Feet Free Air 
per Minute per Minute per 1,000 Gal. 
1,011 1,353 1,338 
1,680 1,809 1,080 
1,794 2,262 1,261 
1,925 2,658 1,375 
1,965 3,219 1,638 


Another lift raising the water 431 ft. exclusive of friction gave the follow- 
ing results: 
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Gallons Water Cubic Feet Free Air Cubic Feet Free Air 

per Minute per Minute per 1,000 Gal. 
1,122 3,051 2,718 
1,233 3,306 2,681 
1,233 Cen ike 2,825 aries 
1,291 ee ned 
1,291 3,919 #075 3,035 8,002 
1,325 4,089 3,086 


In these tests, which were kept up from 1 to 2 hr. each, the measure- 
ments of air were taken with a General Electric Co. air-flow recording 
meter installed carefully and checked after test according to instructions 
furnished by the makers; the results are probably correct within 5 per cent. 

The measurements’ on water were obtained by taking the reduction of 
speed of the pumps when air lift was working and the water level in sump 
kept constant and a volumetric efficiency of 90 per cent. assumed for the 
pumps. All pumps were equipped with revolution counters. 

The average speed of the pumps was recorded before and after the air 
test to insure that the water flow hadnot changedin themine. The quan- 
tities of water are very nearly correct. 

The above figures are not given as absolute, but only to give a rough 
idea of what can be done with an air lift. In both cases the submergence 
was about 190 ft. 

Inthe following table are given the results of some tests on various sizes 
of steam and electric pumps. These tests were taken under running 
conditions and for steam pumps the water fed to boilers was taken as used 
by the pumps, all the auxiliaries of the boiler plant being run from another 
source of supply. 

Tests 1, 2,and3 were taken by condensing the exhaust of the pump and 
weighing the condensate and estimating the volumetric efficiency of 
water end at 90 per cent., as the delivered water was not measured. 

Tests 4 to 9 were not taken by the writer. 

Tests 10 and 11 are on triple-expansion four-cylinder pumps with two 
low-pressure cylinders. On these tests steam was superheated 35° 
when leaving boilers and the pumps were tested together. 

Tests 12, 13, and 14 were on pumps immediately after starting. 

Test 15 on same pump as No. 14 after two weeks’ run. 

Test 16 is on single-reduction spur-gear pump. 

Test 17 is on single-reduction herringbone-gear pump. 

‘Test 18 is the best test on air lift for 200 ft. 

Test 19 is the next to the best test on same. 

Test 20 is the best test on air lift for 431 ft. 

Test 21 is the next to the best test on air lift for 431 ft. 

On Tests 18 to 21 the steam consumption per water horsepower-hour 
is based on air compressors requiring 38 lb. of steam per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
free air, delivered compressed to 9 lb. gage pressure. 
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Fire-Fighting Methods at the Mountain View Mine, Butte, Mont. 


BY C. L. BERRIEN, * BUTTE, MONT. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Many fires have occurred in the mines of Butte in recent years, and 
while all have been of a serious nature, simply because they were mine 
fires, six of them have been especially dangerous in respect to loss of life 
and property, and the expense of extinguishing or controlling them. It 
is not my intention to discuss the relative merits of methods used in fight- 
ing these different fires because the conditions under which they occurred 
varied in each case, and it was not always advisable to expend the large 
sum of money necessary to actually extinguish them if they could be bulk- 
headed off from the rest of the mine. It is needless to say that everything 
possible has been done to check all fires at the beginning, but without 
success in some cases; and it has then become necessary to bulkhead all 
connections to them, in which state several now exist. 

The mine fires of Butte, or fires in any mine, may be divided into two 

classes, namely: Those occurring in accessible workings, and those occur- 
ring in inaccessible workings; because these two conditions govern to 
the greatest extent the methods of fighting fires. Accessibility and in- 
accessibility in the case of mine fires concern not only new open workings 
and old closed workings, respectively, but also the condition of the ventila- 
tion in and about those places. When a fire is accessible at the start it 
should not be difficult to confine it to a small area and extinguish it in a 
relatively short time, but when it is impossible to actually reach a fire 
in old filled, abandoned workings, or there is no opening by which the 
gases may be conducted away from the fire zone, then the time consumed 
in changing those conditions permits the fire to increase to such an extent 
that it is a long, hard fight to overcome it. 

These different conditions have been met in Butte, and of the six 
fires of serious proportions the Steward mine fire and the High Ore-Modoe 
mine fire were in new accessible workings and were extinguished in a month 
or so. The Anaconda mine fire, the Leonard-Minnie Healy mine fire, 
the West Colusa mine fire, and the Mountain View mine fire, were all 
inaccessible. The Anaconda mine fire started about 25 years ago and 
though safely bulkheaded is still active. The Leonard-Minnie Healy 
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fire is about eight years old, bulkheaded and active. The West Colusa 
fire began about two years ago, is now bulkheaded, but is still alive. The 
Mountain View fire originated in June, 1913, and at the end of December, 
1918, to all appearances was extinguished. 

I had been at the Mountain View mine for three years as assistant 
foreman, and previous to that was in the geological department about 
six years. In that time my work took me to many different mines of the 
company, and owing to the existence of other mine fires the smelling sense 
in regard to the resultant gases had become well educated. 

Aside from that, I had always noticed that each mine, or different 
places in the same mine, had a distinctive, though possibly faint, differ- 
ence in odor. At any rate, a man knows or should know the odors of 
the mine in which he works and investigate the slightest change in them. 
Of course any one can notice decided changes, but it is the first faint 
odors to which I refer, and the reason I mention this as being especially 
important is because a month or so may be gained or lost in starting work 
toward the source of danger when the fire is not an open one. Further- 
more, the fault of not recognizing these things immediately, or of not 
thoroughly investigating the slightest suspicion, may lead to loss of life, 
or something less serious, as in the case of the West Colusa fire, when gases 
from there came into the Mountain View mine on night shift and bosses 
failed to report it because they were not positive. As a result 30 men 
on the day shift were overcome when they went to their working places. 

I say the Mountain View fire originated in June, but by that statement 
is meant that at that time we actually knew a fire existed. It is a fact 
that for some weeks previous to that date we had our suspicions that 
something foreign was in the air of the mine which could not be traced to 
any definite location. On two successive change days when only repair 
men were working and the air of the mine was less disturbed in places, 
because no air drills or eages were running in the mine, the writer detected 
a faint odor of gas which could not be traced then and which disappeared 
entirely when the mine was working. On June 18, 1913, several shift 
bosses of the day shift and the mine foreman had detected the smell of 
wood smoke, but not being positive asked the writer, then on night shift, 
to investigate. 

They thought the trouble was near 550 crosscut, the location of which 
is shown on Plate 8, so I went there first and at the top of B-614 raise 
could smell wood smoke. Going down the raise 10 ft. and west 50 ft., 
along the top of the stope filling, a haze of wood smoke was evident. 
This stope had been worked out and filled all but 10 ft. under the 500- 
level sill six months or so before. West of the cross mark was a solid 
gob of waste and square-set timbers 12 ft. wide, six years old, and the 
smoke was coming from below and west of that point. ‘The smoke was 
not thick enough at that time to harm a person, but was visible and sta- 
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tionary, there being no movement to it on account of everything being 
filled below and west. : 

We had a fire, and the first move was for the safety of the men, and 
the next for water. The ventilation of this part of the mine was by air 
traveling up, and in its course was passing 30 men working in east-end 
stopes from the 500 to the surface. The shift boss on that run was sent 
to bring those men to the 500 while fire hose was brought from the surface, 
attached to the water pipe in the main air shaft and run to the stope at 
the cross. It took about 20 min. to do this and inform officials of condi- 
tions. There was no fire, smoke, or gas on the 600 in drifts directly under 
the cross nor were there any other workings open on the 500 by which we 
could get nearer the cross aside from A-557 drift and 550 crosscut. All 
workings south of A-557 and west of 550 as far as Fan 3 were caved or 
filled. (See Plate 8. Solid lines on level maps show workings before 
the fire. Dotted lines show work done after fire started.) 

Feeling positive that the fire was west of the cross, the men were 
removed from the stopes above and put to work immediately to clean 
out A-581 and 586 in order to get water to the stopes under 515 drift. 
At the same time similar work on the 400 level was started at A-445 and 
412 off 449, and at A-423 and A-466 off A-462, to get water into stopes 
under 416, the old hanging-wall drift. (See Plate 5.) 

The first work the following day was to change the entire ventilation 
on the east end of the mine so that we could draw the gases out of the 
mine and continue to operate. We had the two-compartment Sullivan 
air raise, each compartment being 5 ft. square in the clear, on the east 
end of the mine, which at that time was downcast. 

At the collar of this raise was installed a No. 15 Sirocco fan changing 
it to a strong upcast, which later enabled us to work toward the fire from 
the main part of the mine. For eight days we worked along these lines, 
getting water as close to the source of the fire as possible, but instead of 
the smoke decreasing it gradually increased until we could not go below 
the sill of 550 crosscut. During that time, however, we had put in a 
2-in. pipe line for water on the 400 level from the main air shaft to A-476 
erosscut by way of A-479, A-409, 495, A-452, 449, A-462, and 441, with 
tees at each crosscut leading to the south. On the 500 we had put ina 
2-in. line from the main air shaft to the junction of 550 crosscut and A-576 
drift by way of 591, 594, A-583, A-557, and 550, with tees at each cross- 
cut. These pipe lines were hung to the timbers in the drifts. We had 
also put in a 2-in. line on the 600 from the main air shaft to a point under 
the fire on the 500 by way of A-622, A-645, and B-642, where we kept men 
all the time to watch for fire from above. These lines were all connected 
to a 2-in. water line in the shaft coming from the city water line on the 
surface. The pipe was made to stand a pressure of 440 lb. The 600 
level is 887 ft. below the collar. 
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All the time we had Draeger helmets of the 1904-09 and 1910-11 
types ready for use, and a man on each shift to keep them repaired. We 
had all had practical experience in using them. 

On the ninth day of the fire the writer took charge of the mine. Con- 
ditions were growing worse each day and we realized the necessity of 
starting in systematically to protect the rest of the mine and getting 
water through all the stopes from the top to the 600. It was evidentat 
the time that the fire would spread east and west and to the levels above 
and below before we could cut it off. 

We decided to run lateral drifts east along the old south drifts on the 
200, 300, 400, and 500, and directly over the stopes below, keeping the 
old timbers in sight on the left of the lateral and solid ground on the right. 
We further planned to put water into the old workings as we advanced ~ 
and at certain intervals to run crosscuts south where we could set up 
diamond drills to drill holes to the stopes below. We knew we must get 
water into the stopes elsewhere than directly from the levels because 
some of the stopes were so wide and flat that the water from levels would 
only cover the foot wall. To carry out these plans we needed air pressure 
to force the gas and smoke ahead of us, and lots of water. 

A new 4-in. pipe for water was put in the main air shaft and with the 
2-in. column already there we had enough water to supply five 2-in. lines 
on the levels at full capacity. One line was run on the 200 level to the 
Sullivan upcast, one line on the 300, a new line on the 400, where we al- 
ready had one, a new one on the 500, where we already had one, and with 
the one on the 600 gave us seven 2-in. lines, which were brought along 
as we opened new country in the fire zone. We also installed a No. 4 
Sirocco fan on the 400 level at the junction of A-409 and 495, one at posi- 
tion marked fan No. 1 on the 500 level, which later was moved to position 
of fan No. 2, and one at position marked fan No. 3 on the 500 level. The 
air was conducted from these fans by galvanized-iron pipe 10 in. in diame- 
ter, where it was to serve one place, and by 18-in. pipe branched to 10-in. 
where the fan was to serve more than one place. 

To maintain the air pressure in the working places we always built 
two bulkheads 15 ft. apart so that one could always be closed while men 
were going and coming. These bulkheads consisted of a tunnel set of 
10 by 10 in. posts 7 ft. long with only a 3-in. or 5-in. cap; the space be- 
tween the set and the ground was concreted. 

The galvanized pipe, air pipe, water pipes, an extra pipe for emergency, 
and electric-light wire pipe rested on the cap and were concreted in place. 
The doors were of wood and opened inward so they would always close 
with the pressure. A flap of canvas was nailed on the bottom of each 
door to prevent the air from escaping. Aside from these working doors 
a solid concrete bulkhead with sheet-iron doors opening outward was built 
in each drift for safety in case the fire drove us back. 
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Speed and safety were the principal objects in the work and the less 
ground we had to move the faster we went. — 

Before describing the details of work performed it would be well to 
mention conditions in general from the tenth to the twentieth day. The 
mine was producing at that time 1,600 tons a day and throughout the 
fire period never missed a shift. We were then running 200 gal. of water 
a minute on to the fire, which after the first month was increased to 670 
gal. per minute. This rate was kept up for five months and the water 
carried about 1 per cent. copper when it reached the pumps. 

Bulkheads, dams, and water boxes had to be put in on levels below 
the 600 to the 1,400 to handle the water coming from the fire zone, and 
this with the repair work gave us a great deal of trouble. On the eleventh 
day, fire was discovered at the cross on the 600 level (see Plate 10) in 
the timbers over the drift and along the back to A-696 drift, making 
20 ft. of fire. The ground above was stoped and filled over A-693, A-696, 
623, A-635, and A-655, and gave an excellent opportunity for fire to de- 
scend. Water was then coming down to the 600 through some of these 
workings. The only open drifts under the fire on the 600 were B-645, 
B-642, A-696, A-690, and B-616. 

Looking at Plate 11, which shows the workings one floor under the 
600 level, one can see the possibilities of a fire to pass the 600 and go on 
down through the mine. For five days we had an interesting time keep- 
ing the fire above the level and it was necessary finally to have two hose 
lines on the work there with six men on each 6-hr. shift. Aside from that 
it kept four men busy all through the fire period keeping open the drifts, 
which were very heavy on account of water coming from above. For 
several months, until we ran a new lateral drift south of the old workings, 
a man going in through B-642 to the east could come out only the way 
he went in, and with the smoke and fire along the back the men onthe 
600 had a far from pleasant time. Fearing that the fire would drive out 
the hose men we laid lines of perforated 2-in. pipe, wrapped in tarred 
canvas, along the bottom of all the open drifts, our intention being to 
run water through them should access to that country be cut off. 

Because the fire and the work on it were assuming such proportions, 
it was decided to separate them from the regular mine work; and mine 
fire bosses, three on each 8-hr. shift, were appointed. The assistant 
foreman and regular mine bosses took care of the ordinary operations 
in the mine. 

On the 500 we had reached 528 drift in A-581 crosscut and had in- 
stalled diamond drill No. 1, with which we had drilled several holes, from 
all of which the core barrel came out almost red hot. (See Plate 9.) 
Gas and sulphur smoke were plentiful and we were working under pressure 
from fan No. 1. These fans with the air discharging inside our double 
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doors kept back the gas and smoke in nearly all cases, but when they 
failed we used the compressed-air system in conjunction with them. 

Access to 550 crosscut was possible with Draeger helmets only. 
Water from the 400 was hindering the work considerably. On the 400 
level we had run B-430, A-445, 412, A-423, and A-466 crosscuts in over 
the stopes and were putting down water at those points. In these places 
the men wore hoods on the back of which a small hose was connected 
for the use of compressed air. On the inside of the hood, over the con- 
nection, a small square of canvas was attached by its four corners to pre- 
vent the air from blowing directly on the head and to send the air around 
the face. These hoods were used in much of the work where a Draeger 
helmet was not needed. Carbon monoxide and dioxide were present on 
the upper levels from the beginning of the fire. 

On the 300, during this first 20-day period, the gases appeared only 
on the east end of the mine on their way to the surface through the Sulli- 
van raise. 

A dam was built near the junction of 319 and B-314 over which water 
was run continuously. Nearly all workings east of that point were in- 
accessible because of being broken down or full of gas. 

On the 200 up to that time we could go into the Sullivan raise, where 
for some weeks we judged conditions below by the smoke and gas pass- 
ing through it. We had water piped to it but did not turn any in until 
some time later, as we feared we would weaken the raise and lose our 
upcast. 

Along with our general plan of hanging-wall laterals and diamond- 
drill holes, as a means of quenching the fire entirely, we decided to build 
a fireproof wall west of the fire zone from the 200 to the 600 and a fire- 
proof floor on the 600 under the fire to save the mine west of and below 
those boundaries should we fail to control the fire. This work was 
started by raises from the 300, 400, 500, and 600 levels, so arranged that 
they made an almost continuous raise from the 600 level up. The de- 
tails of this work will be explained later. 

Throughout the fire period all of the work accomplished was carried 
on with some interruptions and many difficulties due to the increasing 
area of the fire and gases. 

An account of all operations on different levels after the first 20 days 
will now be given. 

On the 200 level (see Plate 1) for the first month we had access to 
the Sullivan raise, but about that time the ground around the top of 
A-322 raise caved, due to timbers burning out below, and left a hole © 
20 ft. wide over which we could not pass. The hole was bridged with 
three 15-ft., 10 in. by 10 in. stringers tailed one upon the other and the hole 
filled with waste and concrete. All the work was done by men working 
in Draeger helmets and was the hardest work of that kind we had. 
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The vein in 266 drift had been worked out from the 300 to the oxidized 
zone three floors above the 200, and west to within 10 ft. of 259 under the 
200. Above the 200 the stopes, two floors high, ran west of 259 and over 
296. At the junction of 259 and 266 we built a concrete bulkhead 35 ft. 
long, 20 ft. high and 4 ft. thick. This work was done in Draeger helmets, 
and on the top 5 ft. the men had to wear heavy gloves on account of the 
heat; it took two months to build the wall but we had the drift free from 
gas and smoke. By that time we could only get to within 60 ft. of the 
Sullivan raise because the drift had caved for that distance. 

Fire had now found its way up to the 200 in the Sullivan raise, and it 
had become necessary to stop the fan and turn water down the raise from 
the surface or lose the entire raise. The fan was not run after that, as 
we were able to keep the gases back with our underground fans. We 
had cut off all unnecessary air from the fire zone below and on the 200 
some of the downcast air from the main air shaft was allowed to travel 
east and up the Sullivan, thus holding back the gases on the fire below. 
As a result, we maintained a condition of rest for the air in the fire zone, 
which in my opinion was one of the greatest aids in the work. We could 
open the doors on the 200 level 6 in. more than required to maintain these 
conditions and force the gas back against the fans on the 400 and 500 
levels. The miners on the 200 often demonstrated this for us by their 
carelessness in passing in and out. 

A lateral drift, A-254, was run 20 to 30 ft. south of 266 and from it 
crosscuts were driven every 15 ft. to within 5 ft. of the old workings. 
Into the face of each crosscut two holes were drilled to pierce the old 
workings, and through each hole 1-in. pipe for water wasrun. This gave 
us 14 crosscuts and 28 water pipes, from which we soaked the stopes below. 
(See Plate 1.) Dotted lines show workings run for this object. Cross- 
cut A-275 was run to discharge water into the stope below 259 drift. 

Just east of the main air shaft on the 200 may be seen the top of fire- 
protection raise B-385, which was run up through the old gobs. From 
there A-268 crosscut was run south, and at the end a new air raise was 
run 450 ft. to the surface to be used for ventilation after the fire. 

On the 300 two lateral drifts, B-390 and B-381, were run from B-353 
and A-380 respectively to pass over the stopes below. (See Plate 2.) 
Dotted lines indicate the new work on fire. 

We followed the old filled drifts where it was possible and ran water 
into them as we advanced. When A-368 was reached we found water 
coming down from the 200 and decided it would be unnecessary work to 
advance farther. Near the south end of B-383 crosscut we put up fire- 
protection raise B-385 through old gob and farther north in the same 
crosscut, but not showing on the map, we ran another raise to the 200 
through old gob. 

The work on the 400 level was more extensive. (See Plate 5 for loca- 
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tion of fire drifts, diamond drills, and fan.) The dotted lines show work 
done to reach the fire zone. 

As stated, a Sirocco fan had been set up as shown with galvanized 
pipe leading into B-419 and around to A-445. Crosscuts B-430, A-445, 
412, A-423, and A-466 had been run to the old stopes. We ran B-419 
in about 100 ft., crossed the old drift, 416, and from there continued east 
over the old stopes below until opposite A-466 crosscut. In one month, 
315 ft. were run and timbered by four 6-hr. shifts with five men on a shift. 
Two men drilled with a cross bar, one shoveled, and tworan car. B-422, 
B-425, B-426, B-421, and B-423 were run at the same time the drift was 
advancing. 

Water was put down in all places as fast as it would sink away. Our 
belief was that the fire would beat us to the 400, and so it proved, for at 
the end of B-419 we ran into a mass of fire. A-462 at that time was filled 
with dense white smoke in which investigation work with Draeger hel- 
mets was very dangerous. 

All of these workings were difficult to maintain on account of water 
from above. 

Diamond drills were set up as indicated on Plate 5. The courses 
and dips of all these holes were set with a Brunton compass by the writer. 
The position of the drills and the starting points of the extreme holes of 
each series of holes were located before the drills were set up. Having 
these accurately located the intermediate holes were easily placed so that 
the country below would receive water at every 10 ft. From these three 
setups the holes shown on Plate 6 and Plate 7 were drilled. From 
diamond drill No. 3 the upper holes on Plate 3 and Plate 4 were drilled; 
also from drill No. 3, a series of holes was drilled to the 500 sill along 515 
drift. 

As soon as each hole was finished it was piped and water turned in 
immediately. One of the hardest things to do was the piping of some 
of these holes because of the gases which came up through them. 

It is impossible for one to realize what a busy place B-419 drift was 
during these times and especially during the installation of apparatus, 
etc. All the pipes had to be wrapped with tarred canvas to protect 
them from the strong copper water; the rails would become eaten out; 
the side lagging break in, and other innumerable things happen to delay 
the work. 

In between times, we had trips to make in Draeger helmets to different 
places, to note conditions, etc., through drifts a foot or two deep with 
water and other obstructions, or filled with sulphur smoke. 

We ran B-427 just east of drill No. 3, from which place B-428 and 
A-488 crosscuts were driven. All the timber had been burned out there 
and the ground was so hot that it took 15 min. to cool the drill holes for 
safety in blasting. _In B-428 we had the only accident. during the fire. 
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One of the upper holes from diamond drill No. 3 had holed to the stope 
above and the water from it, turning to steam, caused an explosion that 
blew hot dust down into the crosscuts. Two men working in B-428 
were very badly burned. 

Near the fan, fire-protection raises B-431 and B-432 were run up - 
through the old gobs. 

On the 500, we had reached 515 drift in A-581 and had drilled six 
holes from diamond drill No. 1 as shown on Plate 9. The fire spread so 
fast that we lost the drill and all the rods and were driven out completely. 
Fan No. 1 was moved back to fan No. 2, where we built large concrete 
bulkheads with iron doors, beyond which we could not go except with 
Draeger helmets. 

Work on the 500 was then confined to running 515, B-536, B-538, and 
B-540 as shown by dotted lines on Plate 8. 

Diamond drill No. 3 was set up and the holes as shown on Plate 9 
were drilled. The stope was full of fire and very difficult to extinguish. 
Many times we were driven out of 515 by the steam and smoke caused 
by water running from the drill holes on the fire. 

We were very much concerned at this point because the fire was 
working west between the 500 and 600. Drift 515 was being extended 
all this time, the face of which was in burning timber a long way before 
our water from above hit it. In the last 100 ft. of 515 we ran into many 
of our water pipes which we had run down in drill holes from the 400. 

Diamond drill No. 2 was set up in B-548 crosscut, which was run 
especially for the purpose from a south drift, it not being thought safe 
to place it anywhere along 515. The dots on Plate 9 indicate the holes 
drilled. We had intended to run a row of holes to the fifth floor of these 
stopes but this was unnecessary. 

During the worst period on the 500 we decided to try steam, so a 
3-in. line was put down the shaft and branched to two 2-in. lines; one of 
which discharged east of the bulkhead by No. 2 fan and one inside the 
bulkhead in B-535 near No. 1 diamond drill. From observations, made 
in Draeger helmets, we decided the steam did not help much and so gave 
it up. 

At fan No. 3 and 50 ft. north of it, we put up two fire-protection 
raises through the gobs to the 400. 

The work we had planned for the 600 sill seemed endless when we 
started, as water was coming down in such volume. Plate 11 shows the 
stopes and raises which reached the 600 from the 700. The dotted lines 
show the drifts which were run during the fire to reach these places. 
The plan, as stated before, was to make a fireproof floor 8 ft. thick by 
removing all timbers in the stopes, drifts, and raises, on the 600, and 
filling in with waste and concrete. 

The first step was to run these new drifts through the old broken down 
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places, putting in new timber as we advanced. After an old drift had 
been opened in this way, we started at the end and came back, removing 
the wood posts and putting in old air pipes in their places, then filling the 
whole drift with waste. The work was arranged so that the waste from 
places we were timbering was banked in the places we were filling; 1,500ft. 
of this was done, all by contract. The cost was high because: The origi- 
nal work necessitated spiling; 670 gal. of water a minute were running 
through these workings; the air was so poor that candles were useless 
and carbide and electric lights had to be used; and much time was lost in 
repairs to the tracks and pipe lines. For some time hot water made it 
impossible to work in some places. Some of the raises were concreted 
for a set below the sill after the timber had been removed. All the con- 
crete was mixed by machine at the collar of the shaft. Plates 10 and 11 
give a good idea of the extent of the work. 

Fire-protection raises B-650 and B-651 were run through the gobs 
above to the 500 level. (See Plates9and10.) All of the raises from the 
600 to the 200 were three sets long east and west, only the two west sets 
of which were timbered. The west set was the manway, the center set 
was the chute, and the east set was filled with waste. When all were 
finished. we had a wall of dirt filling from the 600 to the 200 which was 
fireproof but not gasproof. This we decided was sufficient if we should 
extinguish the fire. Had it been necessary, we decided to fill the chutes 
with concrete to make them gas and fire proof. Near the raises on each 
level we built permanent bulkheads with iron doors to cut off the fire 
zone from the rest of the mine. 

At the end of December, 1913, or six months after the fire started, 
we could say positively that there was no fire in the mine. As late as 
Dec. 1, 1914, this fire zone has been inspected and no trace of gas or smoke 
was evident. 
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The Application of the Apex Law at Wardner, Idaho 


BY FRED T. GREENE, E. M., BUTTE, MONT. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Most of the recent discussion of the mineral land law published in 
the Transactions is in the abstract—an exception being Mr. Goodale’s 
paper, The Apex Law in the Drumlummon Controversy,! which illus- 
trates in concrete instances many of the practical disadvantages of what 
Dr. Raymond has called “The Law of the Apex.’”’ The present paper, 
it is hoped, may serve a similar purpose, emphasizing the necessity for 
a change in our mining laws, and bringing home to mining engineers. 
some of the defects and dangers of our present code. 

Thére are many storm centers of ‘‘apex litigation” in the Rocky 
Mountains; and not the least of them is the Wardner camp, where such 
litigation has been almost continuous since 1892, and the end is not yet. 

In their decisions, the courts have accepted the claims of the litigants 
that the ‘‘ Wardner vein” is a broad zone varying from 250 to 500 ft. in 
width at the surface. This is the simplest theory which could have been 
advanced, and probably decreased, rather than augmented, the number 
of contests; in fact, every one of the claim owners seemed to feel that the 
greatest advantage would accrue to him if this theory were adhered to. 
The dominant structural feature of the Wardner vein is a persistent 
fault, striking N. 40° W., dipping about 40° to the southwest and called 
the ‘‘Wardner foot wall.’’ Fig. 1 is a composite of two adjacent cross- 
sections of the vein and is a fair representation of the relative size and 
shape of the orebodies and their relation to the ‘“‘Wardner foot wall.” 
The country rock is a comparatively thin-bedded sericitic quartzite 
which has an average strike of N. 80° W. and dips at high angles to the 
north and south. 

The movement on the Wardner foot wall is apparently normal, and 
there has been more or less brecciation on either side of it; but as the 
moving mass was that above the foot wall, the brecciation has been more 
complete on that side, and has extended farther from the plane of move- 
ment. Many minor faults, generally of insignificant extent, resulted 
from the movement along the Wardner foot wall. Most of these were 


1 Trans., xlvili, 328 to 341 (1914). 
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pre-mineral, although some post-mineral dislocations can be observed. 
The period of mineralization must have been very long, and these minor 
faults and the bedding of the quartzite largely controlled the shape and 
position of the orebodies. The average strike of these minor faults is 
N. 14° W. with a predominating dip of about 60° to the west. The ore 
seams have an average strike of approximately N. 50° W., which is prac- 
tically a mean between the bedding planes and the minor faults. 

The orebodies rarely rest immediately upon the Wardner foot wall, 
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but depart from it at sharply acute angles both along the strike and dip. 
By reason of extensive alteration and oxidation along bedding planes, 
this departure of the orebodies from the Wardner foot wall was even more 
pronounced at the surface; so that it is not at all surprising that the dis- 
coverers, in the necessary hurry of marking their boundaries, placed their 
claims more nearly parallel to the bedding than to the foot wall. It is 
to this error that most of the litigation at Wardner has been due. 

There are four fundamental conclusions of law regarding the extra- 
lateral right of the discovery vein: 
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1. When the vein passes through both end lines. This condition is, 
of course, covered by the text of the law. 

2. When the apex of the vein crosses one end line and stops before 
reaching the other. Here again the end lines define the right.2 

3. When the apex enters the claim through one end line and departs 
across either side line. In this case the extra-lateral right is defined by 
two planes, one through that end line, and the other through the point of 
departure across the side line, and parallel to the end lines.* 

4. When the apex of the vein crosses both side lines. Here, providing 
the side lines are parallel or converge in the direction of the dip, the side 
lines become end lines and the extra-lateral right is contained between 
vertical planes through these side lines extended in their own direction. 

This feature of the apex law has been analyzed by Dr. Raymond,® 
who introduces his discussion of it by remarking: 


“There is apparently no end to the doubts, inconsistencies and absurdities in 
which the courts of our mining States and Territories are involved in their attempts to 
apply to conditions of ever-increasing complexity the provisions of our anomalous 
mining law.” 

This language was prophetic and would be none the less so were it 
used today. 

In no mining camp has this question of side-line crossings been more 
frequently raised than at Wardner. Had individual claims been main- 
tained, the accompanying sketch, Fig. 2, based on the conclusions of one 
of the ablest mining attorneys in the Rocky Mountain States, would 
define the ownerships in that camp. Had not the controversy between 
the two companies operating along this vein been settled out of court, 
it is easy to conceive that the litigation over extra-lateral rights would 
have been interminable. 

Twenty years of litigation established the rights of the following claims 
as shown in Fig. 2: Lackawana, Sullivan, Bunker Hill, Stemwinder, 
Emma, Last Chance, Tyler, King Fraction, Viola, and San Carlos; but 
_ the rights of the Phil Sheridan, Republican Fraction, Cheyenne, Lincoln, 
Sims Fraction, and Overlap, remained to be determined. 

The Phil Sheridan right would probably be settled more or less auto- 
matically; but, because of the immense orebodies between the Phil Sheri- 
dan and Tyler extra-lateral right, suits based on the Republican Fraction, 
Sims Fraction, and Overlap, would have been bitterly contested. 

An early effort to acquire the Republican Fraction right was fruitless; 
but the “doubts, inconsistencies and absurdities” of the apex law are so 


2 Carson Co. vs. North Star Co., 73 Fed., p. 597. 

3 Fitzgerald Co. vs. Last Chance, 171 U. S., p. 55. 

4 Flagstaff Silver Mining Co. vs. Tarbel, 98 U. S., p. 463; Argentine Co. vs. Terrible 
Co., 122 U. S., p. 478; Last Chance Co. vs. Tyler Co., 157 U. S., p. 683. 

5 End-Lines and Side-Lines in the U. 8. Mining Law, Trans., xvii, 787 (1888-89). 
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manifold that it is not only possible but even probable that a second 
attempt might have succeeded. However, if such second attempt did 
fail there would be the rights of the Sims Fraction and Overlap to be 
taken into consideration. To the layman it might seem absurd to assume 
that either of these claims could possess rights to an orebody more than 
a half mile away and 1,700 ft. below the surface; but it is owing to a 
decision of the Department of the Interior that such claims were located. 

The papers in this case are not accessible to me, but the history of it 
is this: Immediately west of the Viola and San Carlos was the Oakland, 
which overlapped both the former claims. The Viola was patented as 
shown; but when the San Carlos was patented the conflicting area of the 
Oakland was excluded. Later, when patent to the Oakland was applied 
for, the Department decided that the Oakland could not claim more than 
the total length of ‘free apex,” and the east end line of this claim had to 
be drawn in, with the result that two fractions were left, which were lo- 
cated and patented as the Overlap and the Sims Fraction. 

The Cheyenne would have given rise to a case very similar to the 
Drumlummon. 

The remaining claim, the Lincoln, was located to acquire an open right 
immediately west of the King Fraction. This location, like the Copper 
Trust of Butte, was made on some widely separated fractions. But, 
while the claims of the Copper Trust were denied by the Supreme Court 
of Montana, that decision in no wise settled the rights claimed by the 
Lincoln, and the following opinion written by two eminent Colorado 
lawyers seems pertinent. They say: 


“Tt has been said that hard cases make bad law.. This seems to be particularly 
applicable to the Copper Trust case. The only surface open to location, and therefore 
appropriated by the Copper Trust location, was two exceedingly small triangles at 
the extreme easterly end of the location, only one of which, and that only for a slight 
distance, contained any part of the apex of the vein. The orebodies claimed by the 
Copper Trust under its extra-lateral right lay to the southwest of the Smokestack 
claim, and therefore within the extra-lateral right claimed by reference to the apex of 
the vein lying in the extreme westerly portion of the Copper Trust location. The 


Dates of Location of Mining Rights on the Wardner Vein (see Fig. 2). 


Bunker Hill...... Sept. 10, 1885. Republican Fraction. .Nov. 1, 1885. 
Phil Sheridan..... Sept. 16, 1885. Amended.:...... May 11, 1886. 
Last Chance...... Sept. 17, 1885. ViolaJae 4 cer tig Feb. 20, 1886. 
Stemwinder...... Sept. 17, 1885. Sans Carlos caeonhio Apr. 23, 1886. 

Amended..... May 25, 1887. Amended........ May 11, 1886. 
a Suivkist: emia hvadon te Sept. 17, 1885. Cheyenne. .n es Oct. 25, 1891. 
Lackawana....... Sept. 18, 1885. King Fraction....... June 22, 1898. 
Tyler: ¢ cl. eee Sept. 20, 1885. SIME Wai kaee eee Jan. 8, 1901. 
Sullivan ee Oct. 2, 1885. Overlap'é): wales on Apr. 9, 1901. 


Lincoln...... Sept. 8, 1905. 
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matter complained of was an unusually broad order for inspection and survey. The 
logic of the opinion is not persuasive. Its analysis of the Del Monte decision, as 
it seems to us, is inaccurate and incomplete. It cites asan authority (65 Pac., 1025) 
Sec. 780 of the first edition of Lindley on Mines, a book issued prior to the decision in 
the Del Monte case and expressing views subsequently modified by the author in 
view of the Supreme Court’s later decision. 

“It is asserted in the Copper Trust case that in any event the Del Monte case is 
not applicable when the senior claim has gone to patent before the location of the 
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junior claim, but this is certainly in conflict with the authorities and erroneous on 


principle. The land department takes the opposite view (The Hidee Gold Mining 


Co., 30 L. D., 420). The contrary view is certainly expressed by the Circuit Court’ 


of Appeals in the Stemwinder cases, and Judge Lindley says: (I Li i 
2d ed., Sec. 363a, p. 657.) : Maier itr gs 

“There is no reason which could be urged in support of permitting junior locators to 
lay the lines of their claims across prior unpatented claims which could not be invoked 
in behalf of a similar doctrine as applied to patented claims of all classes.’ ”’ 
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Whether this opinion be correct or not, the fact that it is the expression. 
of reputable attorneys is a guarantee that it would be entertained by a 
court of law; and a long and expensive law suit would result. 

It is easily conceivable that the San Carlos and Viola might have been 
separated by ten or more feet, and the condition shown in Fig. 3 would 
have existed. In this event there is little doubt but that the Lincoln 
would have had extra-lateral rights as shown and thus a claim of 1,500 ft. 
along the apex of the Wardner lode would have controlled rights to 
4,100 ft. along the strike, at a depth of about 1,500 ft. (One of the 
“absurdities,” no doubt, which Dr. Raymond had in mind.) 

In the earliest of the many valuable papers contributed by Dr. 
Raymond to the subject of American mining law,® is a map (p. 436) which 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Fig. 2 herewith given; and this coin- 
cidence is the more remarkable, since Dr. Raymond’s paper was presented 
at the Troy, N. Y., meeting in October, 1883, more than two years before 
the first discovery was made in the Wardner district. 

The litigation at Wardner affords not only a convincing example of 
the inadequacy of “‘the law of the apex,” but clearly demonstrates that 
this method of acquiring the right to a mining location, based on a legiti- 
mate discovery, frequently fails to secure to the discoverer the vein he 
sought to locate. 

The operators who have had any experience with suits arising from 
the law of extra-lateral right agree that the cost of such litigation is an 
irksome burden, and often, rather than incur the costs of such a suit, or 
venture into a court of law which is at variance with itself, they compro- 
mise with their neighbors, even though convinced that they are not 
getting all to which they believe themselves entitled. 

On the other hand the lawyer has to rely upon the geologist for his 
facts as to structure, etc. It is conceivable that a mining geologist may 
become obsessed with a theory which he will apply to certain conditions, 
entirely neglecting some important fact which might destroy the logic 
and admissibility of his theory. ‘The idealist will claim that any mistake 
of this kind would be eliminated before a case depending upon such a 
theory could come to trial; but even if this were so, there has been a great 
injustice done when it is possible to bring suit upon such evidence, and 
enjoin the defendant company from working parts of its mine, if it de- 
velops later, when the suit is dismissed, that the defendant company can 
get no commensurable recompense for the damage done it. | 

Naturally, the law is not exclusively responsible for these opportunities 
of the unscrupulous to use it for irreparable injury to others; but the 
opportunities will always exist, and the mischievous and preposterous 
predicament will be possible, so long as we are bound by the law of extra- 

lateral right. Dr. Raymond sums up the question very pertinently: 


6 The Law of the Apex, J'rans., xii, 367 (1883-84). 
VOL. LI.—36 
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“Tf all mining properties presented this beautiful simplicity of structure (ideal 
locations on ideal veins), and all mining locators exhibited a corresponding simplicity 
of purpose, the application of the law would be easy, but the naiveté of the statute 
fares badly between the freaks of nature and the tricks of man.” 


With the development of the science of ore deposits, our belief in the 
“freaks of nature” is rapidly fading, and many of the phenomena styled 
“freaks”? are explainable. However, the other horn of the dilemma, 
while as easily explained as these alleged freaks, is just as hard to contend 
with as formerly, and under the existing mining laws there is small chance 
of circumventing these ‘tricks of man.” 

The law works badly in another way. Its language is decidedly 
untechnical; and ever since the first apex suit the courts and witnesses 
have tried to provide technical definitions for many of its terms and have 
succeeded only in clouding the meaning intended by the framers of the 
law. Were Milton a member of the Committee on Mining Law he would 
probably apply his own language to the law of the apex: 

‘Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray 


By which he reigns; next him high arbiter, 
Chance governs all.” 
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The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont. 


BY A. PERRY THOMPSON, A. M., BUTTE, MONT. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 
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I. GenreRAL DistrRipsuTion, APPEARANCE, AND RELATIONS 


Minine in Butte has seldom encountered covellite in commercial 
quantities. The notable occurrences, extending vertically and laterally 
perhaps several hundred feet, presented scattered, bladed lenses of this 
mineral in a matrix of quartz, pyrite, enargite, bornite, and chalcocite. 
But under the microscope covellite is seen to be widespread in the Butte 
ores, though in such small quantity that megascopic examination will not 
discover it. 

In early mining operations covellite was found in the Gray Rock vein, 
a member of the Blue vein system. As described by Sales,! it persisted as 
an occasional ore mineral, associated with quartz, pyrite, tetrahedrite, 
bornite, chalcocite, and minor amounts of sphalerite, from the 700-ft. to the 
1,200-ft. level of the East Gray Rock and Diamond mines. Crushed 
quartz-monzonite and later quartz completed the vein filling between 


1 Reno H. Sales: Ore Deposits at Butte, Mont., T’rans., xlvi, 3 to 109 (1913). 
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strong clay walls, sometimes as much as 20 ft. apart, while in other places 
along the strike the vein pinched to a few inches of clay. The minerali- 
zation was a replacement of crushed quartz-monzonite between the walls, 
and formed an ore shoot several hundred feet long, pitching to the SE. 
and terminating upward, 500 ft..below the surface. 

Later, intermittent bunches of covellite were encountered in the 
Speculator mine, on the Edith May vein, also a member of the Blue vein 
system. In the vein matter which was capped by barren fault clay and 
crushed quartz-monzonite, the covellite continued from the 700-ft. to 
the 1,600-ft. level and laterally several hundred feet. Associated with it in 
the fault vein were the minerals shown in the Gray Rock vein, with the 
addition of considerable enargite. Tetrahedrite was found in sparse but 
universal distribution. The old stopes, in these ore bodies of the Gray 
Rock and Speculator mines, have long been abandoned and no record has 
been preserved of their structural or mineralogical details. 

Minor amounts of covellite have been found in the veins of the 
Mountain View, Tramway, Diamond, High Ore, Bell, and Buffalo 
mines. It appears where conditions in the primary mineralization were 
favorable for the development of small amounts of the mineral, fre- 
quently in crystal form and in vugs, associated with pyrite, enargite, 
sphalerite, tetrahedrite, bornite, chalcopyrite, and chalcocite. The 
association of minerals is very similar to that observed with the micro- 
scope in the massive ores when the covellite is very small. 

In the sooty chalcocite, the presence of covellite is often attested by 
an indigo-blue tarnish and a bluish powder, frequently. present in the 
enriched portions of all the copper veins. This type of covellite marks 
an intermediate stage in the enrichment of the primary copper ores and 
bears no relation to the bodies of primary cupric sulphide below. 

In the Leonard mine, large stopes are now worked on the Colusa- 
Leonard vein, a member of the Anaconda system.?. In these stopes, for 
600 ft. below the 1,400-ft. level, covellite can occasionally be seen in an 
area of quartz-monzonite which has been subjected to intense replace- 
ment. Here the upper limit of covellite occurs near the 1,000-ft. level, 
and shreds and stringers of bladed masses in the vein filling have been 
frequently found along the strike of the orebody. 

This unusual development of covellite lies in an area of intense altera- 
tion and rich mineralization of the quartz-monzonite. In the portion of 
the Leonard vein now exposed, where covellite occurs, the ‘“horse-tail”’ 
structure of the orebody is well defined. The course of the main miner- 
alization and fissuring is in general E-W.; but along the vein where 
covellite has been noted, many seams and veinlets of ore strike off to the 
south. The whole mass of the country rock, a normal quartz-monzonite, 


2 R. H. Sales: loc. cit., p. 14. 
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has been thoroughly shattered south of the north wall of the Colusa- 
Leonard vein. The main zone of fissuring has been developed along the 
E-W. orebody. Most commonly the main fissures and minor horse-tail 
seams, spraying off to the south, are within a few degrees of the vertical, 
since the strongest movement has taken place in that direction, but the 
resultant forces produced many minor cracks in every conceivable direc- 
tion between the larger fracture planes. These cracks are all very irregu- 
lar and frequently of almost microscopic width. The system of frac- 
tures has formed a passageway for mineralizers coming from below and 
from the main fissure zone and is filled with mixtures and pure veinlets of 
quartz, pyrite, enargite, covellite, and chalcocite. The quartz-monzonite, 
generally speaking, is very solid. Veinlets show no displacement or 
crushing effects. Vugs are often seen in the veinlets and adjacent rock. 
In the main E-W. fracture zone and between the horse-tail seams and 
cracks, the quartz-monzonite is sericitized, pyritized, and silicified. Areas 
of country rock in the zone of intense fracturing have been thoroughly 
permeated by the early mineralizers. At high temperatures the quartz- 
monzonite seems to have been comparatively permeable to the solutions 
causing sericitization, pyritization, and silicification. That the min- 
eralizers continued to obtain access to the solid country rock through the 
period of ore deposition is evidenced by the abundant replacement of the 
ferro-magnesian minerals by enargite and by lenses of chalcocite ae 
minute fractures in the solid rock. 

Enargite is the most abundant copper teri in the covellite-bearing 
areas. It is found replacing the quartz-monzonite in solid veinlets from 
microscopic size to 3 or 4 ft. in thickness. These larger masses, when 
broken open, show the enargite well crystallized throughout the entire 
veinlet. Often smaller stringers in the solid rock have a fine lining of 
quartz on each side of the enargite filling. Such quartz linings are at 
times without definite crystal development and again exhibit perfect 
crystalline forms extending into the enargite, affording evidence that 
the whole mineralization took place in previously formed cavities. Many 
enargite veinlets do not have a quartz lining and afford fine examples of 
replacement of quartz-monzonite along fracture planes. Veinlets several 
inches thick show no pyrite. Some (always small) cracks are filled with 
pyrite alone. From the undisturbed appearance of these cracks and re- 
placement seams, it is inferred that there was little movement in parts of 
the horse-tail area after the original shattering of the country. 

Covellite blades, often several inches long, occur in the enargite vein- 
lets, which often show no crushing such as might have afforded an opening 
for the later deposition of covellite. The cupric sulphide may be present 
in one foot of a veinlet, while the next foot, in either direction, may pinch 

‘out or be pure enargite. In many instances, there is no apparent connec- 
tion between the masses of covellite. Covellite also occurs in veinlets in 


Fria. 1.—Coveiitre STRINGERS THROUGH ENARGITE, PYRITE, AND QUARTZ THAT 
HAS REPLACED QuaARTz-MonzoniTE. V-sHAPED Horss or Country Rock at Bottom 
or Vinw. NATURAL SIZE. 

Co, covellite; E, enargite; G, gangue; P, pyrite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 
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quartz-monzonite, without apparent association with enargite, and in 
bladed crystals replacing the country rock, sometimes several inches 
from veinlets of any sort. 

In Fig. 1, a stringer of covellite blades may be seen running through 
enargite, quartz, and pyrite that have replaced the quartz-monzonite. A 
V-shaped horse of altered country rock may also be seen. The ferro- 
magnesian minerals have been replaced by enargite, chalcocite, and covel- 
lite. The quartz and feldspar are still partly preserved. Fine veinlets 
of enargite, covellite, and chalcocite ramify through the included rock. 
Residual quartz crystals still remain in the covellite. The cupric sul- 
phide has replaced the quartz-monzonite, enargite, and pyrite. 

In the portion of the quartz-monzonite showing the most crushing and 
alteration, there is no covellite. Here the development of quartz, pyr- 
ite, enargite, and chalcocite is greatest. Large amounts of chalcocite 
replace the previously formed minerals. Near the zone of greatest move- 
ment are found many more vugs and a greater development of silica, to- 
gether with a more marked alteration of the wall rock. 

It appears that after the original fracturing, solutions peneiating the 
crushed zones dissolved parts of the quartz-monzonite and to a consider- 
able extent formed solution channels and vugs. The alteration of the 
country rock was most intense along the E-W. lines of greatest fracturing 
and in them the greatest silicification occurred. In this zone of most in- 
tense fracturing, in the vugs and in the fractures adjacent to the main 
crushed zone, were deposited first, quartz and pyrite, and probably contem- 
poraneously or nearly so, a large amount of enargite. South of this zone, 
in the horse-tail area, the quartz-monzonite has been greatly shattered and 
the cracks have been chiefly filled with, and the country rock replaced by, 
pyrite and enargite. Quartz is frequently developed as a lining to the en- 
argite veinlets and pyrite occurs sparingly in seams. 

From the appearance of these veinlets and vugs, we infer that there 
was no interval of time, or cessation of mineralization, during the deposi- 
tion of quartz, pyrite, and enargite. It appears most likely that the 
mineralizing solutions depositing these minerals entered the shattered 
quartz-monzonite after its alteration by solutions which caused sericitiza. 
tion and dissolution and deposited their burden in the zone of main 
fracturing. Quartz and enargite predominated in the early minerali- 
zation. Considerable enargite continued to be deposited after the quartz 
had solidified and had been crushed. Solutions permeated the shattered 
horse-tail area, depositing enargite after the replacement of the quartz- 
monzonite with earliest minerals. At this time many of the veinlets were 
formed in the minor cracks, some of which were due to solution, and in 
such fashion that a lining of silica was precipitated before the main filling 
with enargite. 

Many stringers of enargite, up to 2 ft. in width, show no chalcocite. 
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These bodies of enargite frequently contain inclusions of quartz-mon- 
zonite and residual quartz, affording conclusive evidence that the stringers 
involve replacements of the country rock and are not merely filled fissures. 

Final solutions ascending from the source of mineralization were very 
active in dissolving enargite and covellite. Many vugs are found where 
these two minerals have been attacked by later waters. Enargite par- 
ticularly was susceptible to the action of the later solvents. Skeletons of 
enargite crystals are commonly preserved. These vugs universally con- 
tain plentiful but small crystals of barite. It is believed that the sol- 
vents attacking the enargite and covellite were comparatively alkaline 
and that the presence of barite, later than the covellite and possibly chal- 
cocite, adds strong evidence to their determination as primary minerals. 

The above discussion deals only with that part of the Leonard vein 
where covellite is found. Other areas of horse-tail ore exhibit a different 
association of minerals. Much of the enargite of the horse-tail region 
has been attacked by mineralizers which were depositing chalcocite. 
Stringers of glance from the finest dimensions up to 2 ft. in width are 
found, which were precipitated by a direct replacement of solid quartz- 
monzonite. At times the country rock is peppered with shots of chalco- 
. cite, similar to the distribution of enargite described above. 


II. Data From Microscopic EXAMINATION 


1. Criteria for Distinguishing Primary and Secondary Minerals. 


The question of the primary or secondary character of the deep chal- 
cocite orebodies in Butte has long been a matter of argument. Sales? 
was the first to furnish conclusive proof, both structural and petrographic, 
of the primary deposition of chalcocite in all periods of the Butte vein 
formation. Several investigators, through the microscopic examination 
of polished sections of the copper ores, have discovered features peculiar 
to each type of chalcocite. The results promise to make possible the mi- 
croscopic determination of its primary or secondary nature. 

In the study of the bornite and chalcocite ores of the Virgilina district 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Laney‘ found graphic intergrowths of 
bornite and chalcocite resembling the pattern of an eutectic alloy. Similar 
structures were found in the bornite and chalcocite of the Guilford mine, 


Guilford County, North Carolina, by Graton and Murdoch.® Eutectic , 


3 Loc cit., p. 93. 


‘F. B. Laney: Relation of Bornite and Chalcocite in the Copper Ores of the ~ 


Virgilina District of North Carolina and Virginia, OE ahh Geology, vol. vi, No. 4, 
p. 407 (June, 1911). 

5L. C. Graton and Joseph Murdoch: The Sulphide Dies of Copper: Some Results of 
Microscopic Study, Trans., xlv, 76 (1913). 
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structures in the development of bornite and chalcocite intergrowths 
have been found in the ore of the Leonard, J essie High ore and Anaconda 
veins at Butte. 

Bornite in the Leonard vein is associated in small quantities with 
covellite. Instances of the occurrence of eutectic patterns of bornite and 
chalcocite were observed where the alteration of bornite to chalcocite 
had not progressed far. The eutectic pattern, though seldom observed, 
gives strong evidence for the primary nature of the chalcocite. The 
Jessie vein, described by Sales, belonging to the Blue fault system, is un- 
usual in its mineral composition. The oreshoot furnishing the material 
examined shows a complete transition, between the 500-ft. and 800-ft. 
levels, from an ore consisting of quartz, pyrite, and chalcopyrite to a mix- 
ture of quartz, pyrite, enargite, chalcopyrite, and chalcocite. In ore from 
this lower zone of mineralization, graphic intergrowths of bornite and chal- 
cocite were found. Bornite, enargite, and chalcopyrite, all undoubted 
primary minerals, contained irregular patches of chalcocite, to all appear- 
ances primary, but later than the bornite. This occurrence merges into 
prominent developments of eutectic structures. 

An eutectic alloy consists of an intimate mechanical mixture of two 
solid phases, produced by crystallization at a constant temperature. The 
parallel arrangement of the two phases indicates that the crystallization is 
not simultaneous, but that the molecules of the two phases crystallize 
alternately. This deposition begins at a number of centers and the in- 
terference of the crystal systems leads to the formation of polyhedral 
masses, composed of an intergrowth of the two phases. The crystalliza- 
tion of bornite and chalcocite in this system of eutectic separation pre- 
sents strong evidence of the simultaneous deposition of the two minerals 
and of the primary character of the chalcocite. 

Primary intergrowths of bornite and chalcocite have been described 
by Laney,® and by Graton and Murdoch.’ 

Such an intergrowth is a characteristic mode of occurrence of many of 
the primary copper minerals of Butte. Enargite and bornite commonly 
exhibit this structure. Bornite and chalcopyrite are found similarly in- 
tergrown. Primary intergrowth presents an irregular interlocking of 
different minerals, generally without strongly developed crystallization— 
a meshy, entwined mass of one mineral intergrown with another, preserv- 
ing at the same time, sharp mineralogical contacts. This primary inter- 
growth structure is commonly found in eutectic alloys. Eutectics of 
copper and copper phosphide, or of bismuth and lead, often develop struc- 
tures identical to that found in the primary intergrowths of the copper 
ores. Asa proof of primary origin of chalcocite, this type is no less con- 

clusive than the more perfect eutectic with parallel arrangement. 


6 Hconomic Geology, vol. vi, No. 4, p. 406 (June, 1911). 
7 Trans., xlv, 77 (1913). 
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Graton and Murdoch? found that chalcocite, believed from all other 
evidence to be primary, yielded, when etched, a definite type of structure. 
The primary, deep-level chalcocite of Butte, in a modified form, exhibits 
etchings similar to that mentioned above. The general characteristics of 
this etching include a symmetrical development of coarse-grained cleav- 
age. Often, when acid is applied, perfect regularity in faces and angles is 
lacking, and for general practice, a structure involving straight, sharply 
defined boundaries and regular orientations for each individual grain, 
together with a systematic arrangement of columnar and other grains, 
is evidence of the primary character of the glance. The surface of such 
a specimen will present a smooth, mosaic effect after etching, with a 
definite and symmetrical outline for each grain. (See Fig. 2.) 


Fia. 2.—Primary Cuarcocite Ercuine Structure. xX 80. 


C, chaleocite; P, pyrite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


Chalcocite from the 200-ft. level in the Copper Queen mine from the 
Sacramento Hill porphyry orebody exhibited a splendid example of this 
primary chalcocite etched structure. Orthorhombic cleavage developed 
in the etched chalcocite a far different structure from that of the secondary 
chalcocite of other orebodies. 

An entirely different type of structure is evolved when secondary chal- 
cocite is etched. This appearance is believed to be due to the molecular 
arrangement of the chalcocite and its manner of formation. At least two 


8 Trans., xlv, 79 (1913). 
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different types of replacement may be distinguished in the formation of 
secondary glance. The first type includes characteristic veinlets of second- 
ary chalcocite ramifying through the primary ore. These veinlets may 
vary from minute cracks to masses of such size that the original ore 
entirely disappears. In the development of the cracks certain features are 
prominent. Almost invariably the fracture from which enrichment pro- 
gresses is preserved in the center of the veinlet, either as a fracture or as a 
tabular body of copper minerals or of gangue. Most commonly, the altera- 
tion of the primary ore involves the production of intermediate prod- 
ucts which form a transition zone between the original ore and the final 
development, in the veinlet, of chalcocite. This vague cloudy border and 
the dark medial line are typical of secondary chalcocite. (See Fig. 3.) 


Fie. 3.—Pyrire Seam in WALL Rock. SEcoNDARY CHALCOCcITE STRINGERS IN 
Pyrite. X 80. 


CG, chalcocite; P, pyrite. 
300-ft. level, Silver Bow mine. 


A second type of secondary enrichment is found in soft, friable masses 
of pyrite. Frequently the action of descending sulphuric acid or sulphate 
solutions tends to render solid pyrite very friable and porous. When de- 
position of secondary chalcocite takes place in such veins, the action does 
not proceed from fractures but from many points throughout the entire 
mass of pyrite. These conditions tend to build up separate grains of sooty 
glance around many centers, each individual developing a botryoidal 
-mass. Continued action results in lenses of massive glance, more brittle 
and of much darker luster, generally, than primary glance, with a notable 
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development of botryoidal, stalagmitic structure (Fig. 4). Lenses of such 
material frequently contain columnar and stalagmitic forms 6 in. long, the 


Fie. 4.—Borryomat Seconpary CHancocire with REMNANTS oF ORIGINAL 
Pyrite Vein Finune. Fut size. 


C, chaleocite; P, pyrite. 
400-ft. level, Berkeley mine, Snohomish vein. 


whole molded together to make a compact ore. In the vicinity of the 
lenses, all stages of development of the structure may be observed, from 
the early sooty deposit on pyrite grains to solid botryoidal stalagmites. 


i. 
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Fic. 5.—Bornire Hato around Pyrite REMNANTS IN SECONDARY CHALCOCITE. X 80. 


B, bornite; C, chalcocite; Ca, chalcopyrite; P, pyrite. 
400-ft. level, Berkeley mine, Snohomish vein. 


Fria. 6.—Srconpary Cuatcocits Ercuina Structure. X 80. 


C, chaleocite; G, gangue; P, pyrite. _ 
400-ft. level, Berkeley mine, Snohomish vein. 
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In the enrichment of pyrite by descending acid, cupriferous solutions, 
chalcopyrite is first developed as a halo around the pyrite. Bornite next 
forms, around the chalcopyrite; with the further addition of copper, the 
final stage is chalcocite. The series furnishes a record of the orderly 
addition of copper and of the subtraction of iron. Remnants of pyrite 
surrounded by halos of secondary chalcopyrite and bornite may be seen 
in Fig. 5. 

The above structures have been found to afford etch figures entirely 
different from those of primary chalcocite. When secondary chalcocite 
is etched, lines are developed in very ragged fashion. Etching into regular 
grains is seldom seen. The whole mass presents a disintegrated granular 
mineral matrix. (See Fig. 6.) Corroborative evidence of the soundness 
of this structure as a test for secondary chalcocite has been obtained by 
etching secondary chalcocite from the Briggs, Shattuck, and Junction mines 
of Bisbee, Ariz. A notable feature of the etching of massive secondary 
chalcocite is the scaly overlapping of sections between cracks (Fig. 6). 
This may be called a fish-scale structure. It is due to deeper etching on 
certain sides of the grains.than on others. Such variation in the attack 
of the acids is believed to be due to the botryoidal texture. * 


2. The Leonard Vein Filling 


The copper minerals of the Leonard vein bear a constant relation to 
one another in form and paragenesis. Examination of many polished 
sections from the horse-tail ore leads to conclusions concerning the forma- 
tion of the ore minerals that appear generally applicable. 

Evidence in the hand specimens points to the deposition of quartz, 
pyrite, and enargite, as the first stage of mineralization. Quartz was 
formed first and continued to be deposited after the crystallization of 
enargite. Similarly, pyrite is found of a later age than enargite. In 
places, principally along the main E-W. fracture zone, considerable quartz 
and pyrite were formed before slight shattering admitted cementing so- 
lutions of enargite. Examples are plentiful of the replacement of the 
ferro-magnesian minerals first, and later of all the rock-forming minerals 
of the quartz-monzonite, by quartz, pyrite, and enargite. Enargite has 
been particularly active in this respect, filling solution channels, vugs, 
and fractures. 


*Since the above determinations on etching structures of primary and secondary 
chaleocite were made in April, 1914, new criteria have been developed. Perfect 
orthorhombric etch figures have been obtained from undoubted secondary chalco- 
cite, from the 300-ft. level of the Silver Bow mine. Other similar instances com- 
bine to place doubt upon the infallibility of the etch test for the primary or 
secondary nature of chalcocite. It is a well-established fact, however, that the 
deep-level chalcocite of all the Butte veins produces similar distinctive etch figures. 
Often the curved mosaic pattern is due to cleavage inherited from replaced bornite. 


i s 
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Quartz.—In polished sections, quartz is seen to have been deposited 
first, and also, in minor amount, during the successive stages of minerali- 
zation. At times good hexagonal crystals, bounded by the copper 
minerals, are preserved; and again, irregular grains show signs of altera- 
tion by the ascending solutions. Quartz, with pyrite, appears to be the 
material most resistant to alteration. Some quartz remnants in the vein 
are original crystals from the quartz-monzonite. 

Pyrite—Pyrite in small and slightly shattered grains is peppered 
through the ore. It is surrounded and replaced by enargite, covellite, 
chalcocite, bornite, and chalcopyrite. These remnants of former pyrite 
crystals have been strongly attacked by later solutions. Alteration is 


Fie. 7.—Init1aL ALTERATION OF CovELLITE BY Cuaxcocirs. THe Minute SPEcKs 


ARE SURVIVING GANGUE. X 80. 


‘GC, chalcocite; Co, covellite; P, pyrite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


evidenced by the corroded rough outlines of the former crystals and by 
areas of the later copper minerals inclosed in crystals of the iron sulphide. 
Solutions which deposited covellite and chalcocite have been particu- 
larly active in attacking the pyrite. Results of this dissolution show 
rounded remnants of pyrite grains imbedded in covellite and chalcocite. 
(See Fig. 7.) Solutions containing enargite have also attacked the pyrite. 
When enargite, covellite, or chalcocite is found within crystals of pyrite, 


frequently no feeding fracture for this mineralization can be observed. It 


is believed that the mineralizers have gained access to the interior of 
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pyrite grains along lines of weakness or cleavage and have replaced the 
iron sulphide directly, volume for volume. Many small masses of chal- 
cocite thus formed in large crystals of pyrite, show no indication of born- 
ite or chalcopyrite as an intermediate stage in the alteration. 
Enargite-—By reason of its early deposition and abundance, enargite 
shows the effect of all the later changes in the veins. Little movement is 
evidenced by the enargite veinlets. It is probable that later movement 
' was largely along the E-W. fractures, leaving the enargite stringers of the 
horse-tail ore, in general, undisturbed, Many stringers of enargite in the 
-horse-tail ore show absolutely no signs of movement since formation, 
yet, within these veins, lenses and bunches of covellite blades are inter- 


Fig. 8.—Enarqits anp Quartz Remnants IN Coveniite. Tar Minute Specks 
ARE SURVIVING GANGUE. X 80 


Co, covellite; E, enargite; G, gangue. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


mittently distributed. These stringers are the result of direct replace- 
ment of quartz-monzonite, and of the filling of vugs, solution channels, 
and fractures. Along minute joint planes in the country rock, the ferro- 
magnesian minerals are found replaced by enargite, the feldspars and 
quartz unattacked. Processes of replacement continued, finally attack- 
ing the feldspars and quartz to form the larger veins, sometimes several 
feet wide. Persistent specks of gangue, occurring in considerable 
quantity, in the ore, are remnants of the more resistant quartz-monzonite 
minerals. Quartz was deposited during this period of mineralization 
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and is present as included matter in the veins and as a fine lining to the 
veinlets. 

The enargite has been much corroded and in places entirely replaced 
by later solutions depositing covellite. (See Fig. 8.) Remnants of 
enargite of varying size, surrounded by covellite and glance, are frequent. 
(See Fig. 9.) Covellite stringers through enargite further attest the 
alteration by later solutions. Often the crystal faces of the sulph- 
arsenide have acted as a barrier to the invasion of covellite and form 
clear-cut boundaries for the molding of the later minerals. 

Minute fracture planes, cleavage faces, and cavities between crystals, 
have united to produce a porous structure in some of the deposits of 


Fic. 9—REPLACEMENT oF ENARGITE BY COVELLITE AND CHALCOCITE. X 80. 


C, chaleocite; Co, covellite; E, enargite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


enargite. Moreover, in the Leonard mine, the deposition of covellite 
appears to have been limited to enargite areas. Such a selective action is 
believed to be due chiefly to structural features and local conditions of the 
mineralizers. Ina cross-section of the Leonard vein, bunches of covellite 
will exhibit a decidedly local arrangement. Much enargite, containing no 
covellite, has been mined. Country rock in the vicinity of covellite 
sometimes contains small crystals of the cupric sulphide. Perfectly 
formed covellite crystals occur in vugs of the veins and of the quartz- 
_ monzonite. 
The part that enargite has played, from physical evidence, may thus 
VOL. LII.—37 . 
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be said to be that of a favorable medium for replacement and the deposi- 
tion of other copper minerals, governed by the porosity of the veins and 
the local character of the mineralizers. 

Chalcocite has been very active in the replacement of enargite. With 
this phenomenon a direct transition from the arsenical sulphide to glance 
occurs, as illustrated by Fig. 10. Sometimes the transition zone is 
marked by a bright white rim surrounding the enargite. Again, small 
areas of enargite in the process of alteration to chalcocite present this 
appearance. The white material probably represents an intermediate 


Fia. 10.—REPLACEMENT OF ENARGITE BY CHALCOCITE. X 80. 
C, chalcocite; E, enargite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


stage of alteration, either chemical or microscopically physical, between 
the sulph-arsenate and the cuprous sulphide. With the structure of 
enargite it displays the color of chalcocite and a peculiar brightness of its 
own. No such zone is observed in the alteration of enargite to covellite. 

Coincident with the replacement of the quartz-monzonite minerals, 
more or less perfect crystal form has been preserved in enargite. Pre- 
viously deposited quartz and pyrite have influenced enargite in its crys- 
tallization; but the orthorhombic angles and faces adjust themselves to 
this limitation. 

Covellite—By far the larger part of the covellite in the Leonard ore- 
body is a direct replacement of enargite by ascending primary solutions— 
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the upward secondary sulphide enrichment of Tolman® and Rogers.!° 
As already shown, the deposition of covellite has been governed by struc- 
tural, physical, and chemical conditions. The most pronounced devel- 
opment in the Leonard vein has occurred in that part of the E-W. miner- 
alization where the horse-tail stringers begin to spray off to the south. 
Locally, small lenses and stringers of covellite have been formed for 20 
or 30 ft. south in the horse-tail veinlets and in the country rock. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that crystals and minor lenses of the 
cupric sulphide have been found in the horse-tail ore, hundreds of feet 
south from the north wall of the Leonard vein. The porosity of the enar- 
gite, slight fracturing of the veins in the country rock, and replacement 
of the quartz-monzonite and vein minerals, provided space for the 
crystallization of covellite. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the penetrating power of miner- 
alizers. When apparently solid country rock has been highly altered a 
hundred or more feet from the veins or fracture systems, we must conclude 
that a mineralizing solution or an igneo-aqueous vapor can, under the 
prevailing temperatures and pressures, penetrate porous veinlets of enar- 
gite and shattered areas. That local conditions in the mineralizers 
largely accounted for the formation of covellite, after the deposition of the 
enargite had ceased, may be seen in the fact that large amounts of enargite 
in the vein, above, below, and laterally, contain no covellite. Such con- 
ditions, together with structural and physical influences, have produced 
areas in the vein where other minerals have likewise been localized. Two 
hundred feet below this occurrence of covellite, persistent solid chalcocite 
veins, with only a slight sprinkling of pyrite, replace sericitized quartz- 
monzonite, at times, to a width of two or more feet. 

Evidence of the replacement of enargite by solutions depositing covel- 
lite is found in the small and large remnants of enargite in covellite areas 
(see Fig. 8); in stringers of covellite through enargite crystals; and in 
_ irregular areas of covellite that have eaten into the interior of enargite 
masses. The action appears to have been mostly one of replacement, 
volume by volume. ‘The enargite shows little evidence of fracturing. 

Development almost wholly from enargite has left few characteristics 
of structure in the covellite. Even in apparently solid masses of crystal 
plates of covellite, unreplaced enargite may be seen with the naked eye 
upon close examination. Under the microscope, small and large por- 
tions of enargite are seen to be inclosed in the cupric sulphide. Covellite 
has at all times a very strong tendency to develop its own hexagonal or 
rhombohedral plates with perfect basal cleavage. These plates are found 


°C. F. Tolman, Jr.: Recent Advances in the Study of Sulphide Enrichment, Min- 
ing and Scientific Press, vol. eviii, No. 4, p. 172 (Jan. 24, 1914). 

10 A, F. Rogers: Chalcocite Formation at Butte, Montana, Economic Geology, 
vol. viii, No. 8, p. 788 (Dec., 1913). 
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crossing the crystals of enargite in every direction and frequently grow 
to several inches in length, far exceeding the limits of enargite crystals, 
which seldom exhibit parallel orientation in adjacent individuals. That 
covellite has for the most part strongly preserved its own crystal form 
under conditions indicative of free crystallization, is everywhere apparent. 

Shreds of the cupric sulphide are observable under the microscope and 
in large areas present peculiar phenomena. On etching with potassium 
cyanide, the structure of covellite is brought out, the cyanide salt eating 
into the cleavage cracks and leaving a rough dark network on the polished 
surface. The same salt attacks enargite in a similar manner. When areas 
of covellite, that have resulted from a replacement of enargite, are etched, 
a series of lines parallel to the basal cleavage is developed. Minor lines 
in all directions complicate an indefinite rough etching between major 
directions. When enargite grains are included in the etched area, the 
orientation of the crystal systems may be compared. Enargite cleavage 
stands out prominently when etched with potassium cyanide. Crystals 
of the sulph-arsenate are commonly found in covellite areas with ortho- 
rhombic cleavage lines oriented in all conceivable directions to the basal 
etching of covellite. Moreover, one blade of cupric sulphide may cut 
across half a dozen or more crystallographic units of enargite, preserving 
its own structure throughout. That this mineral is strongly addicted to 
crystallize with its own form and structure is plain from the similarity 
of the covellite that has replaced enargite, pyrite, and country rock, to 
the covellite crystals formed in the free space of vugs. 

In this connection the universal mottled structure of covellite is of 
interest. Observed variations in color, which may be due to several 
physical causes, are evidenced by irregular intergrowths and penetrations 
of a light and a deep blue. At times the variation appears to be the 
effect upon previously formed dark-blue covellite of later light-blue 
material. Again, change in color may be due to different orientation in 
the grains of cupric sulphide. The presence of grains of enargite not . 
- completely altered to covellite, but appearing light blue, gives rise to a 
mottled effect and on etching presents the typical enargite crystal struc- 
ture. Later shady developments of bornite produce a mottled appearance 
in sections. Much of the variation in color, however, is believed to be 
due to the chemical constitution of the covellite. 

Sections of covellite blades typically show considerable finely divided 
gangue. (See Fig.7.) Toa large degree enargite presents the same phe- 
nomenon. (See Fig. 8.) The survival of the gangue in the covellite is 
probably due to the preservation, in the replacement of enargite by covel- 
lite, of the gangue particles already contained in the enargite. Some 
quartz may also have been deposited contemporaneously with the 
formation of covellite. 

Subsequent to the deposition of the cupric sulphide, a deformation of 
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slight extent ensued, which in places bent, buckled, and fractured the 
blades, forming, Sone and across cleavage sirestions: angular spaces and 
lenticular gashes, which have been filled with later primary bornite and 
chalcocite. (See Fig. 11.) These later primary sulphides, including 
minor amounts of chalcopyrite, have greatly altered the covellite lenses. 
Bornite.— Following the cessation of covellite deposition, and the later 
deformation of the vein minerals, bornite was precipitated from solutions, 
filling interstices in and between covellite, enargite, pyrite, and quartz, 
and at the same time replacing these minerals, particularly the covellite. 
The condition of bornite in all the Butte ores is very unstable. It evidently 


Fig. 11.—SuHarrerine or CovELLITE BLADES AND CEMENTATION AND REPLACEMENT 
BY CHALCOCITE. XX 80. 


C, chalcocite; Co, covellite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


replaced the enargite and covellite, at times to a considerable extent, but, 
being unstable in the presence of later chalcocite mineralizers, has almost 
disappeared. Its relation to chalcocite is very intimate and often difficult 
to unravel. 

During the process of replacement of enargite and covellite, the gangue 
underwent little alteration. Its presence, in irregular narrow lines of 
bornite in chalcocite areas, has served to identify bornite as an earlier 
mineral. When all of the previous copper sulphides are replaced by chal- 
cocite, the gangue disappears as well. In this respect the solutions de- 


positing glance are believed to have been more energetic reagents than the 


earlier mineralizers. 
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Coincident with the replacement of covellite, a great deal of bornite 
developed as an intermediate stage in the alteration of older minerals to 
chalcocite. Bornite appears in shadowy, irregular areas and has, to an 
advanced degree, been replaced by glance. Often, after etching polished 
slabs of bornite and chalcocite which have originated by replacement, the 
two minerals are seen to grade into each other, with very delicate changes 
in color, and no definite demarkation between one mineral and the other. 
The copper-iron sulphide is found mostly as a rim around plates and rem- 
nants of covellite, as irregular areas at the contact of covellite and glance, 
and peppered through glance in very small grains, remnants which sur- 
vived the processes of replacement. This later occurrence gives a 
mottled appearance and a rough relief to the chalcocite. 

In the case of sections where bornite appears to have been formed 
definitely earlier than chalcocite, it is believed that when the ores were 
being deposited, the mineralizers were at first constituted so that bornite 
began precipitating out as the covellite was replaced, by reason probably 
of the abundance of iron. As this saturation for bornite lessened or the 
iron contents diminished, chalcocite was precipitated. That such a con- 
dition prevailed is evidenced by the earlier masses of bornite, the crystal- 
lographic intergrowths of the two minerals in the Leonard ore, and the 
universal primary intergrowths. Considering the conceded primary na- 
ture of bornite, these developments are strong evidence for the primary 
nature of the chalcocite and covellite. As the determining iron factor in 
the solutions lessened, replacement of covellite by chalcocite took place 
directly. It appears, however, probable that, even during the last stages 
of chalcocite deposition, bornite continued to be formed in small quantities. 

In this period of alteration occurred a very minor development of pri- 
mary chalcopyrite, which is believed to have been intermediate in the 
. alteration of covellite and pyrite by chalcocite mineralizers, thus occupy- 
ing a position like that of bornite, which it preceded or followed. Most 
of the chalcopyrite in the sections is formed near pyrite grains. These 
pyrite grains are believed to have furnished some iron for the formation 
of chalcopyrite and bornite by the ascending primary solutions. 

As is evident in other Butte veins, much bornite is deposited directly 
from primary solutions, as an enrichment and as a cementing material of 
quartz, pyrite, and enargite. When this is the case, chalcocite as an in- 
tergrowth or later primary development, is universally present. The 
common form of appearance of bornite is a result of deposition from pri- 
mary solutions, while these mineralizers are altering the previously formed 
vein minerals and forming new ones. Under these conditions bornite 
occupies an unstable position, readily yielding to copper enrichment or 

‘impoverishment of iron contents, to form the final mineral of the reac- 
tions, chalcocite. In contradistinction to this process of enrichment, 
bornite frequently forms in the impoverishment of rich ores, notably 
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covellite and chalcocite, as an intermediate product before the end reac- 
tion to chalcopyrite. 

Chalcocite.—With the exception of some later chalcopyrite, chalcocite 
has been the last copper mineral to form in the Leonard vein, from ascend- 
ing primary waters. Large and small stringers are seen running through 
solid, sericitized quartz-monzonite, as a direct replacement of the rock- 
forming minerals. Shattering of the country rock and vein minerals 
afforded channels for the entrance of mineralizers. Shots of the cuprous 
sulphide occur peppered through some areas of country rock. It is cer- 


Fia. 12—Primary Etcuing StructurE oF LEONARD CHALCOCITH REPLACING 
CovELLITE. XX 80. 


- C, chalcocite; Co, covellite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


tain that these agencies depositing glance were very strong in their effect 
on the quartz-monzonite minerals and those composing the veins. 
Chalcocite is found traversing all of the earlier sulphides in veinlets and 
in replacement areas. Contacts of the earlier minerals and chalcocite are 
always sharp and distinct. With the exception of occasional structure 
derived from covellite, the chalcocite on etching produces a fine example of 
primary cleavage. The replacement of enargite by solutions depositing 
chaleocite has been described under enargite. This action has been uni- 
versal and is far advanced in places. Other veins of enargite are un- 


touched by chalcocite. Local conditions in the mineralizers, due to 


concentration of solutions, chemical composition, temperature, pressure, 
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and permeability of veins and wall rock, account for great developments 
of glance atsome levels and minor amounts of itat no great distance in 
others. Bornite, covellite, enargite, and pyrite, represent the order of ease 
in which chalcocite replaces the vein minerals. Whole areas of bornite 
have been completely replaced. Advanced stages in the replacement 
of covellite prove that a complete transition took place from covellite 
to chalcocite. Similarly, enargite has been corroded until, as in the case 
of pyrite, rounded remnants alone attest the former crystals. 

Fracturing after the deposition of covellite allowed access of solutions 


Fia. 13.—A.most ComMpPpLETE REPLACEMENT OF COVELLITE BY CHALCOCITE. X 80. 


C, chalcocite; Co, covellite. 
1,600-ft. level, Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


bearing chalcocite to the veins. (See Fig. 7.) Few lenses of covel- 
lite are found where glance has not to some degree been precipitated. 
When fine veins of chalcocite run through the covellite, they are found to 
develop prominent primary chalcocite structures, beautifully brought 
out by etching. When chalcocite grains are etched near covellite grains, 
they sometimes are found to contain shredded structures similar to that of 
covellite. Farther from the cupric sulphide the normal primary struc- 
ture of glance is developed. (See Fig. 12.) This pseudomorphic etching 
of chalcocite is due to the minute shreds of covellite:remaining wholly 
unchanged in the mass of cuprous sulphide. Prevalent mineral specks of 
bornite further complicate the field. Complete change to chalcocite usu- 
ally, but not always, results in the assumption of its own crystal form. 
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Many areas of chalcocite that appear homogeneous before etching show 
large amounts of bornite and remnants of covellite after etching. 

The primary character of this chalcocite is attested by crystalline in- 
tergrowths with bornite, primary intergrowths with the same and other 
minerals and characteristic primary structure developed by etching. 
Chalcocite from the deep levels of many other mines in Butte, gives the 
etch figures characteristic of the primary mineral and identical with those 
of the Leonard vein. 

As already observed, the deposition of chalcocite occurred during one 


- period of mineralization. The primary solutions carrying the cuprous 


Fig. 14.—CHancopyritE REPLACING CovELLITE AND CuHatcociTe. XX 80. 


C, chaleocite; Ca, chalcopyrite; Co, covellite. 
Leonard mine, Leonard vein. 


sulphide first deposited bornite, with iron as the determining factor, until, 
by the reduction of the bornite molecules, the chalcocite began to pre- 
cipitate as the earlier minerals were replaced, forming crystallographic 
intergrowths and primary interlockings with bornite. Finally chalcocite 
itself directly replaced the previously formed vein minerals and filled 


cavities, bornite forming at the same time in small amounts. In most 


of the observations on the occurrence of chalcocite it has been found to 


_ be a replacement of quartz-monzonite and vein minerals. Instances of 


chalcocite and quartz filling of vugs have been observed in the Gagnon 


_ mine and chalcocite vugs are occasionally found. 


In the replacement of covellite, glance and bornite have played a very 
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intimate part. Covellite has altered directly to both bornite and glance, 
bornite being the first mineral formed as a result of this reaction. Later 
solutions not only replaced covellite and deposited glance, but also 
attacked and replaced the previously formed bornite. It is believed also, 
that at the time mineralizers were replacing covellite and depositing chal- 
cocite in its place, a universal but finely divided development of bornite 
occurred. Fig. 13 shows a typical case of almost complete replacement of 
former covellite masses by chalcocite. Remnants of covellite can still 
be seen. 

Chalcopyrite—Chalcopyrite is present in the covellite in minor amounts. 
In fact it is seldom seen, and then only in microscopic grains, near crystals 


Fig. 15.—Rim or Bornite BETWEEN CHALCOPYRITE AND CuHancocitE. X 80. 
B, bornite; C, chalcocite; Ca, chalcopyrite; G, gangue. 
2,400-ft. level, Anaconda mine. 


of pyrite or masses of bornite. It is a transitory, primary development 
from the action of solutions depositing bornite and chalcocite in the re- 
placement of vein minerals. Slightly larger amounts of chalcopyrite are 
sometimes seen coating and replacing covellite crystals. In many cases 
covellite blades have been almost completely altered to chalcocite before 
the deposition of chalcopyrite. This chalcocite invariably gives a primary 
structure on etching and is considered to be a primary enrichment of the 
covellite. Chalcopyrite coatings on covellite crystals and more or less 
complete replacements of these crystals, present under the microscope 
somewhat conflicting evidence. It is believed that most, if not all, of this 
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chalcopyrite is primary, its reluctance to crystallize by itself complicating 
the structure. In Fig. 14 chalcopyrite has replaced covellite and chalco- 
cite, but on account of the similar actinic properties of the minerals they 
can with difficulty be distinguished. 

The action of pyrite and bornite on copper-bearing solutions is be- 
lieved to bear a close relation to that of chalcopyrite.. Most sections of 
ore minerals from the Leonard vein that contain chalcopyrite show almost 
invariably the chalcopyrite in close proximity to minerals containing iron 
such as pyrite and bornite. Chalcopyrite masses are, in such instances, 
believed to be the local result of the action of the later mineralizers on the 
iron sulphide. Chalcopyrite altering to chalcocite with an intermediate 
rim of bornite occurs on the 2,400-ft. level of the Anaconda mine. (See 
Fig. 15.) Linings of bornite surround some of the chalcopyrite of the - 
Leonard vein. At other times the contacts of chalcopyrite veinlets are 
sharp and distinct. 


3. The Fault-Vein Covellite 


The Edith May vein in the Speculator mine, the Gray Rock vein in the 
East Gray Rock and Diamond mines, and the South Bell vein in the 
High Ore mine, have revealed covellite in scattered lenses from several 
inches to several feet in extent. All of these fault veins belong to the Blue 
vein system described by Sales. 

The Speculator Ore-—Sections of the Edith May ore present a matrix 
of minerals very similar to those of the E-W. Leonard vein. Pyrite, 
enargite, tetrahedrite, covellite, bornite, and chalcocite, make up the 
ore. 

Pyrite is present in crystals and in partly corroded grains. Being the 
first sulphide to form, it has undergone continued attack by later solu- 
tions. Enargite is found in irregular remnants, almost wholly replaced by 
covellite, tetrahedrite, and chalcocite. Practically all of the covellite is 
believed to be a replacement of enargite. Before the deposition of co- 
vellite, small but widespread quantities of tetrahedrite replaced enargite. 
Tetrahedrite is usually found in irregular small masses, not taking the 
form of veinlets. (See Fig. 16.) It is evidently a precipitation following 
enargite before the beginning of covellite deposition, although some 
areas have the appearance of intergrowths with covellite. Tetrahedrite 
strongly resists alteration. : 

Covellite contains many small particles of gangue. It is chiefly the 
result of the replacement of enargite, but also of crushed country rock 
and pyrite. The cupric sulphide is much mottled, partly by reason of a 
faint coloring of enargite that has almost completely altered to covellite. 
On etching with potassium cyanide, the enargite remnants are attacked 
more markedly than the covellite. In this manner some of the covellite 
ig seen to retain the structure of the enargite it has replaced. A considera- 
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ble proportion of the mottled appearance is due to the alternation of 
covellite with a slightly lighter colored mineral, probably a lighter colored 
phase of the same mineral, as both varieties etch similarly. 

Bornite occurs occasionally in veinlets through covellite and as a fringe 
along the contacts of chalcocite and covellite. It is an intermediate 
product of the alteration and is sparingly developed. Chalcopyrite, with 
the bornite, is the outcome of a local concentration of iron in the minerali- 
zers, due sometimes to the presence of pyrite in the ore. Bornite is also 
found as shadowy specks in areas of covellite. 


Fia. 16.—TrTRAHEDRITE IN CovELLITE AND CHALCOCITE STRINGERS.  X 80. 


C, chalcocite; Co, covellite; T, tetrahedrite. 
800-ft. level, Speculator mine, Edith May vein. 


In some sections the alteration of covellite has not begun. Others 
show that replacement by chalcocite has occurred to a slight extent. In 
all directions minute branching veinlets of glance, with sharply cut bor- 
ders, are characteristic. Very little evidence remains of a shattering of 

_the vein later than the deposition of covellite. In the replacement of the 
cupric sulphide by primary chalcocite, the sharp contacts of the veinlets, 
the crystalline etching structure of the chalcocite, and the absence of 
gradation of intermediate alteration products between the center of the 
veinlets and the covellite, signify its primary character. All of the min- 
erals in this ore are undoubtedly primary. The development of tetra- 
hedrite and a much smaller proportion ‘of chalcocite, distinguish the ore 
from that of the E-W. Leonard vein. _ 


en 
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The East Gray Rock Ore-——The specimens preserved of the ore min- 
erals in the East Gray Rock vein show a uniform variety of constituents. 
‘The ore is a result of precipitation of minerals from solutions or igneo- 
aqueous vapors, as they ascended through the country rock between 
strong clay walls of the vein and replaced the crushed material. Asin the 
Leonard vein, quartz and pyrite constituted the first vein filling. Char- 
acteristic of this approach to the border zone between the copper and 
zine veins as established by Sales, different minerals begin to appear. 
Sphalerite ranks next to pyrite in the paragenesis of the vein minerals, 
while covellite has universally replaced the gangue, pyrite, and zine 
blende, at the same time precipitating directly from solution. Tetrahed- 


Fic. 17.—Cove.tuitE CEMENTING CrusHep Pyrite Grains. X 80. 
aCe Co, covellite; P, pyrite. 
gle East Gray Rock mine. 


rite is another mineral, uncommon in the Leonard ore, but abundant in 
the Gray Rock vein as an earlier mineral, an intergrowth with covellite 
and a later replacement of previously formed vein minerals. Minor 
amounts of chalcocite replace all other minerals, excepting tetrahedrite. 

A feature prominent in the Gray Rock ore is the thorough shattering 
of pyrite and gangue before the deposition of covellite. — Even minute 
pyrite grains show extensive shattering, the crystals being cemented and 
the cracks filled with covellite. In the course of enrichment, pyrite has 
been altered to several minerals, chief of which is covellite. 
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Fic. 18.—TrrraAvEDRITE INTERGROWTH WITH CHALCOCITE AND REPLACING 
CovELLITE.  X 80. 
C, chaleocite; Co, covellite; G, gangue; P, pyrite; T, tetrahedrite. 
East Gray Rock mine. 


Fig. 19.—Cuatcocits RepLactne SHATTERED SPHALERITE. X 80. 


C, chalcocite; 8, sphalerite, 
East Gray Rock mine. 
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Many micro-crystalline specks of pyrite are peppered through the co- 
vellite, most of them remnants of former larger grains. (See Fig. 17.) An 
unusually well developed mottled structure of the cupric sulphide, caused 
by intergrowths of a light and a dark blue material, is found in this ore. 
The lighter blue portion of the mineral forms usually around inclusions 
of gangue. Etching develops characteristic covellite cleavage and a 
difference in the crystallographic orientation of blades of the mineral. 
Covellite has resulted from the replacement of pyrite, sphalerite, and 
gangue, and from a direct crystallization from solutions. 

Features contrasting with the Leonard ore are: the absence of enar- 
gite; sprinklings of irregular small splotches of tetrahedrite; and little 
chalcocite. Tetrahedrite occurs as a deposition following sphalerite, as 
an intergrowth with covellite and, to a slight extent, as a replacement of it. 
It is generally intimately associated with gangue, as if clusters of quartz 
grains had favored its formation. (See Fig. 18.) 

Chalcocite performs its usual function of replacing previously formed 
vein minerals. The apparent affinity of chalcocite for zinc blende has 
resulted in an advanced stage of replacement of the blende. (See Fig. 
19.) Covellite also has totally replaced areas of sphalerite. The primary 
structure of the chalcocite, developed by etching, adds microscopic evi- 
dence to the structural proof of the primary nature of all of these 
sulphides. 

In the rich ore occur exceedingly fine specks of galena, replacing the 
tetrahedrite. 


4. Other Occurrences of Covellite 


Rare instances of the formation of small bunches of covellite crystals 
have been met in numerous mines. The Mountain View and Tramway 
have been interesting in this respect. Pyrite crystals in Tramway speci- 
mens have been determined to be later than the covellite, and to be a 
filling between the blades. From the mines of the central copper area, the 
covellite, in general, is found to be altered in varying degree to chal- 
cocite and later chalcopyrite. 

Stopes in the High Ore mine, on the South Bell vein, a member of the 
Blue vein system, sometimes open up small clusters of covellite blades. 
These masses of the cupric sulphide are found to be replaced by chalcocite 
to an advanced degree, without the development of bornite or chalco- 
pyrite. Remnants of pyrite crystals speck the copper minerals. Bunches 
of this material have recently been found, 2,400 ft. below the surface, in the 
South Bell vein. Included chalcocite exhibits the typical etching of pri- 
mary chalcocite. The covellite of the fault veins may, in general, be said 
to contain more impurities than that of the EW. veins, probably on ac- 
count of the difference in solubility of the materials replaced in its forma- 
tion. Insoluble impurities may be almost wholly referred to the greater 
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~ percentage of the rock-forming minerals only partly replaced in the forma- 
tion of the fault-vein ore and the simultaneous deposition of silicates with 
the covellite. ; 
Further from the central copper zone, even in the infrequent covellite 
specimens obtained, the presence of minerals typical of the intermediate 
copper zone is noted. Tetrahedrite and sphalerite are most frequently 
met. Covellite from the Bell mine, of the intermediate zone, contains small 
irregular masses of tetrahedrite, with branching veinlets, probably an 
intergrowth with the cupric sulphide and in part a later deposition. 
The mottling of covellite in this part of the district is pronounced. 
The replacement of a previously formed pyrite vein filling is universal. 


III. Conciusrons 
1. The Replacement of Minerals 


From microscopic evidence it is clear that the primary minerals of the 
veins have been subjected to the action of solutions penetrating them 
under conditions rendering the minerals unstable. It is also evident that , 
the mineralizers entering the veins carried with them different elements, 
some of which, under the imposed conditions, were stable after react- 
ing with the vein materials. Exchange of constituents of the minerali- 
zers with those of the previously formed vein minerals resulted in the 
deposition of new minerals, stable under the prevailing conditions. Ob- 
served facts point to the interchange of chemical constituents of the 
minerals and later solutions and deposition of new minerals, occupy- 
ing the same volume as those replaced. The process of replacement. 
appears to have progressed under conditions of simultaneous dissolution 
and deposition, with the formation, in some cases, of minerals inter- 
mediate in composition. 

Local conditions of replacement, that may be present only in the con- 
tact film between the solutions and the minerals, are responsible for varie- 
ties in mineralogical developments. Variable activity in circulating min- 
eralizers has influenced chemical composition and volume changes in the 
process. 

Evidence of replacement with no change im volume is found in patches 
of chalcocite in large areas of covellite. Here the solutions have pene- 
trated covellite, adding copper or subtracting sulphur necessary to form 
cuprous sulphide. Covellite areas in pyrite grains, exactly filling the dis- 
solved areas, chalcocite in pyrite grains and gangue, chalcocite in enargite 
crystals, all attest to the replacement by volume, the carrying away of 
mineral substance and aduition of new material. Such replacement is 
believed to be due to slowly moving and arrested mineralizers. 

Irregular veinlets of the later sulphides in the earlier vein minerals 
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chronicle replacement by volume. Further replacement has taken place. 
around the edges of the earlier minerals, destroying surfaces and crystal- 
line outline. No space of solution ordinarily can be observed, at the con- 
tacts of replacements. 

Replacement of bornite by chalcocite presents sub-microscopic phe- 
nomena, which, on account of the intimate relations of the two minerals, 
vary from the common conditions of the process. Etching of primary 
chalcocite and bornite, in sections where covellite has been replaced by 
both, shows a good primary structure. The chalcocite etches with fairly 
uniform rectangular cleavage, the distinctive feature of its habit being the 
almost uniformly straight boundaries to the individual grains. Where 
bornite has been replaced the gradation of one mineral into another is 
sometimes very indistinct. The relations of these minerals are remark- 
able in this respect. Cleavage of chalcocite extends into grains of bornite, 
but is not so pronounced when pure bornite is encountered. A zone of 
incipient replacement develops good cleavage. It appears that the chem- 
ical interchange incident to the metasomatism of bornite, by solutions de- 
positing chalcocite, bears a markedly close relation to the common 
molecular constituents of the two minerals and by the elimination of some 
molecules of Fe28; the percentage of chalcocite present is raised by suc- 
cessive gradation up to that of the solid chalcocite. 

Such a type of structure is frequently difficult to interpret. Doubt 
may exist concerning the priority of minerals, but convincing proof 
is present in the fact that the metasomatism incident to the formation of 
bornite from covellite or enargite did not proceed to the replacement 
of the particles of gangue disseminated through the primary minerals. 
Thus the bornite contains remnants of gangue, while the action of the 
chalcocite mineralizers replacing bornite destroyed the included gangue. 
It is an observed fact, that in primary chalcocite a comparatively pure 
mineral may be expected in whatever quantity it may be present. Pyrite, 
the most common impurity in chalcocite, is more resistant to the action of 
the depositing solutions, but the presence of any quantity of gangue or ore 
minerals, excepting the intimately related bornite, is rare. 

In replacement by primary ascending solutions different structures are 
involved from those of replacement by descending solutions. In the for- 
mer case, the contacts of the minerals replaced and the minerals deposited 
are so sharp that microscopic examination reveals no solution line. If 
intermediate alteration products are formed, the same condition holds 
true. But in the case of alteration by descending waters, a hazy line of 
intermediate products with indefinite contacts, generally marks the zone 
of metasomatism. Such sharpness of outline in replacement by primary 
minerals is believed to be due to greater chemical activity of the solutions, 
a result of their chemical constitution, and the presence of high tempera- 
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2. The Character of Mineralizing Solutions 


Sales has outlined the probable condition of magmatic waters and 
igneo-aqueous vapors in their ascent through the fissures in the quartz- 
monzonite. He concludes that the earlier solutions were preponderantly 
alkaline, by reason, in some measure, of the subtraction of sodium, cal- 
cium, and manganese from the quartz-monzonite wall rock. Later solu- 
tions were less alkaline, since the altered wall rock and the deposition of 
quartz acted as an insulation for the solutions; and accordingly the per- 
centage of hydrogen sulphide in the mineralizers increased. As a result 
of this change the final mineralizing solutions depositing chalcocite might 
be relatively poor in alkaline salts. Whatever was the constitution ‘of 
these later solutions depositing chalcocite, it is certain that they were more 
active than the preceding mineralizers in replacing the most difficultly 
altered minerals. Final solutions rising in some parts of the veins were 
at times highly alkaline. The deposition of calcite resulted occasionally 
and that of barite commonly. 


Paragenesis and Character of the Vein Minerals 


The entrance of early minerals proceeded along previous fractures and 
altered the quartz-monzonite, forming solution channels and vugs. 
The greatest alteration took place along the main zone of fracturing. 

Quartz and pyrite were the first minerals to be deposited, mainly as a 
replacement of quartz-monzonite. Enargite followed, and all three 
minerals continued to form. Covellite, chalcopyrite, bornite, and chal- 
cocite followed in the order given. 

Ferro-magnesian minerals of the quartz-monzonite are more readily 
attacked and replaced by solutions of the sulphides than the feldspars or 
quartz. 

The same order of deposition is found in both E-W. vein ore and fault- 
vein ore, with the addition of tetrahedrite in the fault veins, of the same 
age and sometimes just previous, and continuing till slightly after the 
crystallization of covellite. 

Quartz and pyrite depositing first were shattered and cemented by 
later minerals. Enargite shows little shattering, covellite generally a 
slight buckling of plates. 

Covellite is a replacement mainly of enargite, other vein-forming and 
rock-forming minerals, and frequently crystallizes in the free space of 
vugs. In general, it strongly preserves its own crystal form, but some- 
times shows internal structure after enargite. 

Irregularity of the occurrences of covellite is regarded as due to local 
conditions in chemical constitution of the mineralizers, local physical — 
conditions, chemical character of inclosing medium, arrested movement of 
solutions, and variation in temperature and pressure. 
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Slight shattering after deposition of covellite afforded channels for 
entrance of solutions depositing glance and bornite. 

Mineralizers depositing chalcocite were very active in the replacement 
of previously formed vein minerals and country rock, more so than pre- 
vious or later solutions. Chalcocite belongs to one continuous period of 
primary deposition and on etching is generally found to preserve its own 
internal structure. Smaller amounts of it occur in the covellite of the 
intermediate zone. 

Bornite and chalcopyrite were developed with the entrance, through 
minute fracture planes and cleavages in earlier minerals, of solutions 
carrying the cuprous sulphide. Local concentration of iron in the miner- 
alizers, sometimes due to vein pyrite, caused deposition of these two 
minerals. 

The relation of bornite and chalcocite is very intimate. In the case of 
the Leonard ore, bornite formed before the chalcocite and continued to 
deposit simultaneously till enrichment ceased. 

Bornite is very unstable and easily attacked, forming chalcocite and 
chalcopyrite. Bornite, covellite, sphalerite, enargite, pyrite, and quartz, 
represent the order of ease in which chalcocite replaces the vein minerals. 

Tetrahedrite is present in the covellite of the intermediate copper zone 
but not in the central copper zone material, evidence formerly presented 
by Sales in describing change in character of mineralization outward from 
the central copper area. 

Solutions of later sulphides have generally attacked and replaced ear- 
lier-formed vein minerals and quartz-monzonite. 

In the alteration of pyrite to chalcocite an orderly succession of copper 
addition and iron subtraction occurs, to form chalcopyrite, bornite, covel- 
lite, and chalcocite. 

The order of resistance to the alteration of primary sulphides by later 
mineralizers is: pyrite, tetrahedrite, enargite, covellite, chalcopyrite, 
bornite. 

Differences in the distribution of minerals in the veins were probably 
due to highly local variations in the constitution of the mineralizers. The 
physical and chemical effects of the wall rocks and previously formed vein 
minerals were practically the same through large areas of orebodies where 
variations in mineralization occur. 

Secondary bornite and secondary chalcopyrite are plentiful as asso- 
ciates of secondary chalcocite. They are frequently preserved as a halo 
around pyrite grains or residual as intermediate products in the descend- 
ing secondary sulphide enrichment of pyrite. 

The primary character of chalcocite is recognized under the micro- 
scope by eutectic patterns with recognized primary minerals, by primary 


_intergrowths with the same minerals, by physical relations with primary 


minerals and by distinctive structure developed by etching. 
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The secondary nature of chalcocite is determined by decomposition 
cracks and characteristic etching structure. 


The author is indebted.to Reno H. Sales, Chief Geologist of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., for advice and criticism in the preparation of this 
paper and to Prof. D. C. Bard, of the Montana State School of Mines, 
for rare specimens and the loan of apparatus. 


Discussion 


‘ Artuur 8. Eaxte, Berkeley, Cal—aAt the old Morning Star mine in 
Alpine County, where large masses of enargite were found some years ago, 
I looked particularly for evidences of replacement of pyrite by the en- 
argite. While I have not made a particular study of any of the specimens, 
I judge that the pyrite and enargite were precipitated together. They 
were both primarily in those rocks. Of course, by using Mr. Graton’s 
method of determination we might possibly find a situation somewhat 
different, but I should say that the enargite is not replacing the pyrite, 
but was simply precipitated at the same time. The bodies occurred 
there within 50 ft. of the surface, so it is probably not a case of secondary 
enrichment. . 


H. W. Turner, San Francisco, Cal.—In the case where secondary 
chalcocite shows a crystalline structure and cleavage lines, what is the 
evidence of the secondary nature of it? 


C. F. Touman, Jr., Stanford University, Cal.—yYou can find practicaly 
all the evidences we have discovered in the microscopic study of ores. 
You can find all stages in the process of replacement of earlier minerals, 
especially bornite, by chalcocite, from a stage, in which the process 
has but just started with only occasional fragments of chalcocite set in 
bornite, to a stage where remnants of bornite are set in chalcocite. The 
replacement may take place along the cleavage lines or along the 
crystallographic directions of the earlier mineral, or it may take place ir- 
regularly. In one type of replacement you may find in one spot a few 
cross-cutting veins, and in another spot the latter may be so enlarged that 
there remain only a few individual specks of the replaced mineral. . 

A. C. Lawson, Berkeley, Cal.—I would like to ask whether this 
structure is really a pegmatite structure. 


C.F. Toman, Jr., Stanford University, Cal.—It is the so-called eutectic 
structure of Laney and others. 


A. F. Rocsrs, Stanford University, Cal—In some cases the so-called 
graphic intergrowth of chalcocite and bornite is probably due to in- 
herited structure from an earlier graphic intergrowth of bornite with 
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other minerals. In other cases it seems to be due to a partial breakdown 
of bornite into the chalcocite. JI have not found any case where bornite 
and chalcocite were formed simultaneously. I may be mistaken but I 
do not believe that they were formed simultaneously from ascending 
solutions. The so-called intergrowth is a peculiar breakdown but it is 
rather difficult to know just what it means. 7 


L. C. Graton, Cambridge, Mass.—There was, as Professor Tolman 
has said (in his summary), an epoch-making paper on the application of 
the reflecting microscope to the study of sulphide ores, but that was the 
paper by Campbell. Similar methods had been employed many years 
earlier, but Campbell was the first to disclose the general applicability 
and importance of the idea and most of the progress that has been 
made in this direction is traceable directly or indirectly to the impetus he 
gave to this line of microscopic research. Murdoch and I were simply 
among the early followers of Campbell’s methods, and if our paper con- 
tained any contribution it lay chiefly in our attempt at systematic attack 
on a single part of the entire field this new method opened up. 
Apparently Mr. Thompson, and perhaps some others, have fallen 
into an error for which Murdoch and I may have been responsible, viz., 
the conclusion that a systematic pattern developed in chalcocite by 
etching with acid (cleavage structure, if you will), is a certain indication 


-- that the chalcocite was formed from ascending solutions, i.e., is “ primary” 


in the generally accepted sense. Shortly after the appearance of our 
paper, Professor Tolman pointed out the danger in applying this con- 
clusion too sweepingly, as we had likewise cautioned, but Mr. Thompson 
seems to have overlooked these warnings. There can be no doubt that 


under certain conditions a systematic structure revealed by etching is 


present in chalcocite that has been formed by descending solutions in the 
orthodox, secondary-enrichment fashion. 

The question of the “graphic intergrowths” affords another topic 
for discussion. Laney was the first to note in the sulphides that peculiar 
pattern with which we are familiar in the pegmatites, and he concluded 
that it meant, in the one case, as had commonly been regarded in the 
other, simultaneous crystallization of the components. At the time our 
paper was published Murdoch and I had found no reason to dispute this 
interpretation, and I am by no means ready as yet to accept the extreme 
belief expressed by Professor Rogers that this structure never represents 
simultaneous intergrowth, though I am now satisfied that a very similar 
pattern may in certain cases result from partial alteration of one mineral 


to another. ; 
Criticism of the terms “primary” and “secondary,” particularly the 


latter, on the ground that they have more than one meaning, is to some 


extent justified. As Professor Tolman has indicated, the terms ““hypo- 
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gene” and “supergene,” proposed by Ransome, are valuable because of 
their precision as to direction from which the originating causes were 
derived. But the term “secondary enrichment’’ has been so extensively 
used and has come to mean so definite a thing, and to be understood so 
unusually well by all classes of people engaged in or connected with 
mining of the metals, that it would seem to be as futile as it would be 
unwise and confusing to endeavor to abandon it and substitute some other 
expression for it. 

Equally to be deplored and avoided, it seems to me, is the applica- 
tion of the term ‘‘secondary enrichment” to results and processes that 
have little or nothing in common with those alterations by descending, 
meteoric waters that produce an increase in metal content of part of a 
deposit through the impoverishment of a nearby part. Coupling “‘up- 
ward” or ‘‘ascending”’ with ‘‘secondary enrichment”’ is in my opinion 
a mistake. 


A. C. Lawson.—One matter that appealed to me in connection 
with this discussion is the desirability of not disturbing the nomenclature 
after it has once been established in the mind of the layman or practical 
miner. If we change our nomenclature we will disturb people and con- 
fuse them greatly, and in fact we will undermine the confidence they 
have in our work. Whatever proposals are made for the change of the 
use of words such as “‘secondary” and “primary,” we should always 
fully comprehend the meaning attached to those words by the miners 
who have come to use them. Those words to them have a certain definite 
meaning. J agree with Mr. Graton in the hope that the term “‘second- 
ary’’ be retained, but that we should all have a definite understanding 
of the meaning of secondary enrichment. If the idea has prevailed that 
primary ores were all formed at one time I am very glad the trend of 
the discussion shows that that idea has been broken up. 


J. C. Ray, Palo Alto, Cal—lI think I am probably more interested 
in Mr.. Thompson’s paper than any one else present, as I have written a 
paper on the same subject which appeared last year in Economic Geology. 
It naturally gives me no little satisfaction to find that Mr. Thompson 
departs rather cautiously from Sales’ theory, and to note his practical 
verification of the principal points which I have already brought out; 
‘1.¢., that the Butte deposits were formed as the result of several distinct 
periods of mineralization whereby each set of sulphides belonging to one 
period was replaced by a later set of sulphides belonging to another 
period, and not, as thought by Sales, by a practically continuous 
circulation of a gradually changing solution which resulted in the si- 
multaneous deposition of several sulphide oreminerals. I make this state- 
ment reservedly as I know that Sales wrote his paper before any detailed 
study of the Butte ores had been made with the use of the reflecting 
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microscope, and presume that he made statements then which he is 
willing to modify or change now. 

The soundness of Mr. Thompson’s criteria for distinguishing primary 
from secondary chalcocite by the etch structure has already been ques- 
tioned. I also do not agree with Mr. Thompson in this point for I have 
seen much undoubted secondary chalcocite which exhibits the same 
regularity of etch structure which Mr. Thompson ascribes to primary 
chalcocite. 

He also believes the transitional zones to be indicative of secondary 
or downward solutions. My own observations would lead me to place 
equal weight with this as evidence of minor side reactions which fre- 
quently accompany the replacement by ascending solutions. While 
undoubtedly taking place at times from the action of descending solu- 
tions I can not agree that it is a safe criterion for downward enrichment. 

Mr. Thompson frequently refers to the replacement of quartz, 
pyrite and quartz-monzonite by primary chalcocite. I can not agree 
with this. I believe that any primary (deposited by ascending solu- 
tions) chalcocite is a replacement of earlier sulphides, enargite or sphal- 
erite, usually through the intermediate stage of bornite. I believe that 


the replacement of pyrite by primary chalcocite is of little importance. 


The author mentions chalcocite occurring in veinlets up to 2 ft. in width 
which are direct replacements of quartz, pyrite, or monzonite. I have 
studied rich chaleocite ore from some of these little veins and find the 
chalcocite undoubtedly replaces earlier sulphides. One such, the south 
branch of the Minnie Healy, on the 1,600-ft. level of the Tramway mine, 
exhibits ore which is apparently pure chalcocite replacing pyrite and the 
monzonite wall rocks. Microscopic study shows this ore to be thickly 
dotted with residual fragments of enargite and bornite with occasional 
remnants of sphalerite. Some of this chalcocite is completely meshed 
with partially replaced enargite grains. At no place in Butte have I 
been able to find primary chalcocite which I could conscientiously as- 
cribe to anything but a replacement of enargite, sphalerite, or covellite. 
The evidence is not always clear in one specimen, but by studying many 
specimens the solution of the replacement is sure to be found somewhere. 


L. GC. Graton.—Do you exclude the bornite? 


J. C. Ray.—By no means. In the area which is under discussion in 
Mr. Thompson’s paper, chalcocite replaces enargite directly, but I am 
inclined to think that the greater part of it has gone through the bornite 
stage first. 

H. W. Turner.—I quite agree with what Professor Lawson has said in 
regard to retaining the terms “primary” and “secondary” in the original 
sense used by 8. F. Emmons for the use of the mining fraternity. There 


is also a financial point in this. Investors in sulphide mines the world 
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over have come to know about primary and secondary ores, used in this, 
simple sense; and they are interested because if a sulphide deposit has 
been leached above, it is nearly certain that some rich ore will be found 
below, unless the primary sulphides were merely barren pyrite. Even - 
the intelligent miner now understands the significance of the two terms. 

The distinction between the various zones in copper mines, in which 
the original minerals were chiefly pyrite and chalcopyrite, is very plain; 
but it is true that in complicated deposits, like those of Butte, the 
average miner, or even mining engineer, would not be able to draw 
altogether correct conclusions as to the limit of the zone of secondary 
enrichment and the primary zone below without the help of such 
investigations as those at Butte, by Emmons, Weed, Sales, Graton, 
Tolman, Rogers, Ray, Thompson, Simpson, and others. There was ‘“‘up- 
ward sulphide enrichment” in the primary zone; and the original solu- 
tions may have reacted upon each other resulting in the replacement of 
one sulphide by another; yet all these reactions belong to the primary - 
period, long antedating the later leaching and secondary sulphide en- 
richment period. 

The scientific description and discussion of the reactions and re- 
placements that took place during the primary period requires a special 
set of terms with definite meanings, ‘but it is not necessary that the lay- 
man should be required to know them. This will be all the more true 
if investigators always add a chapter to their papers, in which their 
general conclusions are stated in plain language, and in which, in ref- 
erence to ore deposits, the terms “primary” and “secondary”’ are used 
in their original sense. Moreover, the writer of a special paper owes it 
to the public, as well as to himself, to add such a special chapter, for, 
being more familiar than anyone else with the subject in hand, he can 
do this better. 

Of paramount importance to the mining industry are the broad 
facts, in most sulphide deposits, of (1) a leached zone, (2) a zone of sec- 
ondary enrichment, (3) a zone of primary ore, and the terms “‘ primary” 
and “secondary” should be retained in this sense and so used not only 
in popular papers, but in scientific discussions in order to avoid confusion. 


A. F. Rocrrs.—We are accustomed to the use of the terms “ primary”’ 
and ‘“‘secondary’”’ in a geological sense, but if the matter were looked into 
carefully, the word “secondary” would probably be found to have priority 
in a mineralogical sense. At any rate, the terms primary and secondary 
as used at present are ambiguous. Some of us use them in one sense and 
some in another. The difficulty is that sometimes in the same paper the 
author will use the terms in two different senses, so it seems to me that 
in a paper it is absolutely necessary to define the use of these terms. 
For my part, I should like to avoid the use of these terms altogether, 
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but that is a difficult thing to do. We could use such terms as “the 
first generation” and “the second generation.” I favor the use of 
the terms “hypogene”’ and “‘supergene,”’ as indicating the source of the 
solution. 

The terms “primary” and “secondary’”’ may then be dispensed with 
and in their place the words “hypogene” and “‘supergene” used. The 
point is that these terms indicate the source of the solutions, and that 
is the principal argument for their use. 


C. F. Totman, Jr.—There is a difficulty in regard to the present use of 
the terms “primary” and “secondary,” which apparently has not been 
fully appreciated by the preceding speakers, but which is felt by those of 
us who are engaged in the microscopic study of ores. This difficulty is 
due to the fact that a genetic-geological meaning has been grafted on to 
the purely descriptive terms for those minerals formed at the expense of 
earlier sulphides. These terms must be divorced from any theory as 
to the origin of the ores or their structures; ¢.9., I want to describe a 
certain ore, which is, say, a mass of bornite shot through with chalcocite 
stringers. I know that the bornite is being broken up and replaced by 
chalcocite, but I do not know anything as to where the solutions causing 
this change come from; whether they come up or down or sidewise or 
any other direction. 

- Doctor Rogers suggests that we say chaleocite of the first and second 
generation. The difficulty here is that the first generation of some one 
mineral, say chalcocite, may be secondary in and derived from some » 
earlier mineral, say bornite, and chalcocite of a second generation may 
be deposited in veinlets and therefore be primary in the mineralogical 
sense. In either case the chalcocite may be of the fourth, fifth or nth 
generation, if we broaden the term and consider each step or stagein the 
formation of minerals of the ore as a generation. Any of these different 
generations of minerals and stages of mineralization might be produced 
by ascending or descending solutions. In the microscopic study of an 
ore, we must have a set of names for those minerals that are formed at 
the expense, and by the destruction of (partial or complete) an earlier 
mineral or minerals. For such minerals geologists have used the term 
“secondary,” long before the process of downward enrichment was dis- 
covered or the phrase ‘‘secondary sulphide enrichment” was invented. 
In the early usage, secondary carried no implication as to whether the 
solutions causing the alteration were hot or cold, ascending or descend- 
ing. For example, lepidolite or muscovite develops along tin veins, as 
a secondary mineral. The solutions causing this alteration are probably 
in gaseous form and generally ascending. Two common secondary prod- 
ucts in the alteration of feldspar are sericite and kaolin. The former 
is probably generally produced by ascending solutions and the latter by 
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descending solutions. Mr. Turner’s suggestion, therefore, that we re- 
tain the terms “primary” and “secondary” in the original sense used by 
S. F. Emmons is somewhat confusing. 

The speakers seem to be generally of the opinion that priority should 
not rule in this case; that secondary should carry with it the concept 
of oxidation producing a leached zone, of downward moving solutions, 
of wealth at or near the water level, of poverty with depth; to be, in 
short, a name for stock jobbers and engineers to conjure with, to entice 
the fearful or to frighten the sanguine. Since language is a living thing, 
‘ruled by force and necessity and not by logic and priority, these terms 
may finally acquire the burden of geological theories. If so, we must 
have a set of names for the microscopist. We must understand each 
other. Loose language produces loose thinking. Think of the harm to 
which the present confusion in nomenclature has given rise. Profes- 
sor Krusch has said that he has never seen primary chalcocite. (He 
uses the term in its prior meaning.) His critics cited the ‘ primary 
chaleocite”’ in Butte. This turns out to be secondary as Professor — 
Krusch used the term, and only by a process of geological theorizing can 
it be called primary. 

At the meeting of the Institute in February, 1914, there was a dis- 
cussion! of the question ‘‘To What Extent is Chalcocite a Primary, 
and to What Extent a Secondary Mineral in Ore Deposits?”’ In this 
discussion J. D. Irving appears to use secondary in the geological sense: 
F. L. Ransome avoids the use of the terms and his remarks are not 
ambiguous. Waldemar Lindgren uses the term in the mineralogical sense 
speaking of primary chalcocite crystals, although taking part in a dis- 
cussion in which most of the disputants are using the geological or a 
mixed meaning. L. C. Graton frankly assumes that if a mineral is 
secondary in a mineralogical sense, it therefore is formed by the processes 
of downward enrichment. It was this assumption that so greatly dimin- 
ished the value of his epoch-making and otherwise valuable paper on 
The Sulphide Ores of Copper.? 

It seems necessary, somehow, someway, to adopt a nomenclature 
accurately defined and understood by all. If, however, the struggle 
is to continue and a peace conference is not as yet in order, let each 
man state clearly the way in which he uses the terms “primary” and 
“secondary.” 


A. Perry THompson (communication to Secretary*)—Among the 
most interesting details of the study of opaque minerals in the sulphide 
ores are the criteria for distinguishing the primary from the secondary 
minerals and the relation of bornite to chalcocite. In the discussion, 


1Trans., xlviii, 194 (1914). 2 Trans., xlv, 26 (1913). 
* Received Oct. 18, 1915. 
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the statement was made that a regular cleavage or pattern developed in 
chaleocite by etching with acid is not an unquestionable indication that 
the chalcocite was formed by ascending solutions. In this I fully agree, 
as perfect cleavage structure developed by etching chalcocite deposited 
by descending waters has been observed in many Butte ores since the 
writing of my paper in March, 1914. In April, 1915, ina communication 
to the Editor, I attempted to bring the manuscript up to date and cor- 
rected the former conclusion that the regular cleavage lines developed 
by etching are a reliable criterion for the determination of primary 
chalcocite. Unfortunately, this correction arrived too late to be made 
in the paper. 

The relation of bornite to chalcocite is difficult to understand at all 
times, particularly by means of the microscope alone. Most commonly 
the relation may be described, as Professor Rogers has said, as a peculiar 
breakdown of the bornite in the chalcocite. Tolman and Clark, com- 
bining an intimate knowledge of the ores through microscopic study with 
chemical investigation, have lately published an instructive paper on the 
formation of the sulphide ores, particularly those related closely to chal- 
cocite. More recently in the American Journal of Science, June, 1914, 
E. H. Kraus published the results of chemical analyses of a number of 
minerals grading in chemical composition, in orderly fashion, from bornite 
to chalcocite. Many of the minerals described by Doctor Kraus are prob- 
ably the opaque minerals observed under the microscope, having slightly 
different shades, but closely resembling bornite in all characteristics, that 
have puzzled the microscopist and have been referred to as products of the 
general breakdown of bornite. 
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Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, New Mexico 


BY R. E. SOMERS, ITHACA, N. Y. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Location, Topography, and Climate 


Tue Burro Mountains are located in the southwestern part of New 
Mexico, in Grant County. The group is made up of two distinct moun- 
tain masses, known as the Little Burros and the Big Burros, the former 
lying about 6 miles southwest of Silver City, and the latter about 9 
miles farther in the same direction. 

They are separated by the valley of the Mangas River, a tribu- 
tary of the Gila, and a stream only in name, except after a heavy down- 
pour of rain. The Little Burros attain an elevation of 6,625 ft. above 
sea level, and the Big Burros 8,054 ft., with the surrounding country 
averaging about 6,000 ft. To the south of these mountains stretches 
the desert plain, while to the north are the more frequent elevations of 
the mountainous country. 
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The Little Burros are about 8 miles long, and 144 to 114 miles wide, 
with a northwest-southeast trend. To the southwest they drop off 
rather abruptly into the Mangas Valley, but to the northeast their slope 
is gradual. The continental divide passes through the southeasterly 
end of this group, as well as through the summit of the Big Burros. 

The Big Burros are more rounded in plan. They descend rather 
rapidly on the north and east from their maximum elevation of 8,054 
ft. above sea level, down to about 7,000 ft. altitude, from which there is a 
rather gentle slope for about 5 miles until the surface drops off into the 
Mangas Valley on the northeast. This slope is made up of ridges sepa- 
rated by sharp gulches, or arroyos (Fig. 1), which are tributary to the 
Mangas. Near the foot of this slope is situated the camp of Tyrone, 
with Leopold about 2 miles farther up in a southwesterly direction. | 

The climate is arid, and hence the ridges are barren except for the 
sage brush, cactus, and mesquite, which detract little from the yellow- 
ish brown, or, in the mineralized section, rusty and jagged, appearance 
of the surface. In some of the gulches, however, a few evergreens and 
other trees may be found, especially about Tyrone, where in places the 
desert-like appearance is wholly lacking. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 3) shows the relative location of the 
different points of interest in the district. 


2. Scope of Work and Acknowledgments 


The Burro Mountains, as a whole, contain two classes of ore depos- 
its: (1) quartz veins with gold and silver; and (2) copper deposits in 
fracture zones with more or less disseminated replacement of the walls. 
The former have not been very extensively worked, but the latter 
have attracted considerable attention, and the richest of them, so far 
as shown by present development, lie in the vicinity of the two camps, 
Tyrone and Leopold. The object of this paper is to set forth the results 
of a rather detailed study upon this section of the Burro Mountains 
area. 

The field work was done during the summer of 1913, and was made 
possible through the kindness of Dr. James Douglas and Walter Douglas 
of the Phelps-Dodge Co. To E. M. Sawyer, Superintendent of the 
Phelps-Dodge properties at the Burro Mountains, and to his staff, the 
writer wishes to extend his thanks for their hospitality and the facilities 
which they so willingly placed at his disposal. To Prof. Heinrich Ries 
the writer is particularly indebted for generous and thoughtful guidance 
and patient criticism throughout the work. 


3. History and Mining 


Copper was first discovered in 1871, and in the following years 
the district passed through various periods of activity and idleness 
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until, in 1905, the Phelps-Dodge Co. secured the Burro Mountain Coppen 
Co., which was organized in 1904 by the Leopold Brothers, of Chicago, 
to work a group of claims around the camp which is now called Leopold. 
In the vicinity of Tyrone there was another group of claims which was 
operated by the Chemung Copper Co., and in 1913 the Phelps-Dodge Co. 
purchased these also.? 

Since 1904, development in the Burro Mountains has been going 
on steadily and with excellent results. Tyrone is being made the 


Fig. 4.—Sampson SHarr at LEOPOLD. 


center of activity and it is reached by the recently completed Burro 
Mountains R. R., which runs from Whitewater on the Deming to Silver 
City spur of the Santa Fé. 

At Leopold the principal shaft is the Sampson (Fig. 4), arid through it 
a number of orebodies, such as the East and West Sampson, and the 
Protection, have been worked in the past. A short distance northeast 
of the Sampson shaft is a large deposit of developed ore, called the East 
orebody. There is also at Leopold the St. Louis shaft, an incline which is 
on the so-called “St. Louis slip,” or fissure. South of the St. Louis is 
the McKinley shaft, which, however, has not been extensively worked. 
About “a mile Eee of Leopold are the Boston and Niagara shafts, 


2 For more details, see W. Rogers Wade: Burro Mountain Copper District, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xeviii, No. 7, pp. 287 to 289 (Aug. 15, 1914); 
also F. V. Bush: Burro Mountain Porphyry Copper Developments, Mining Press, 
vol. ex, No. 6, pp. 222 to 224 (Feb. 6, 1915). 
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neither of which has shown very much ore. The former connects with 
the Sampson workings. At Tyrone there are three shafts, called No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3. The first, which is separate from the other two, lies 
to the northwest and is not yet very important. Nos. 2 and 3 (Fig. 5) 
lie close together in the same gulch in which Tyrone is situated and 
open extensive deposits. Between the 300 and 400 ft. levels in No. 3 
is a rich deposit in breccia, which is known as the “breccia orebody.” 
Between No. 2 and No. 3 is the portal of the Niagara tunnel, a 7,000-ft. 
opening, running southwest, and extending to the East orebody at 
Leopold. It is connected by a crosscut with the Niagara shaft, and is 


Fie. 5.—Suarr No. 2. Entrance ro NrAGARA TUNNEL IS NEAR House in LOWER 
RiIGHT-HAND CORNER. 
@ 
to be used to deliver the ore from the Leopold workings to the railroad, 
which is to enter it on grade. About 1,400 ft. from the portal, the Niagara 
tunnel has opened up a mass of ore called the “Bison orebody.” 
Besides the larger interests mentioned above, the Savannah Cop- 
per Co., Mangas Development Co., and others, are doing some work in 
the district. ; 


II. GENERAL GEOLOGY 


1. Introduction 


The Big Burros, considered broadly, consist of a pre-Cambrian 


granite complex into which has been intruded a mass of quartz mon- 


zonite of post-Cretaceous age. The summit of the Big Burros is of 
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granite, and the flanks are either granite or monzonite down to the level 
where both are covered by the gravels of Pleistocene and Recent age. 
These gravels represent the débris worn from the earlier rocks and washed 
into the valleys or out on to the plain.? 

The vicinity of Tyrone and Leopold includes a corner of this mon- 
zonite mass, and some of the granite into which it has been intruded. 
In detail, the rocks may be enumerated as follows: (1) pre-Cambrian 
granites; (2) quartz porphyry, of uncertain age; (3) post-Cretaceous 
quartz monzonites; (4) volcanic breccia of Tertiary age; (5) Pleistocene 
and Recent gravels. 


2. Granite 


Megascopic Characters.—The granites are medium- to coarse-grained 
rocks, containing rather large grains of feldspar when fresh, and abun- 
dant irregularly shaped grains of quartz. Biotite is occasionally seen 
but it isnot common. The feldspars are of two kinds, a pink orthoclase, 
and a white plagioclase, and their colors may be easily distinguished in 
the hand specimen when the rock is not badly altered. Sometimes the 
feldspars are enough larger than the other minerals to give a slightly 
porphyritic texture. 

The granite, in whatever aonaition it may be found, can be recognized 
megascopically by its abundant, irregularly shaped quartz grains, and 
by the lack of small feldspar phenocrysts. The first feature distinguishes 
it from the quartz porphyries, in that their quartz is in the form of 
rounded hexagonal phenocrysts and is not as abundant as in the granite; 
and also from the monzonite, which seldom contains quartz in large 
enough grains to be visible in the hand specimen. The granite is not 
sufficiently silicified to furnish any obstacle to this method of recogniz- 
ingit. The lack of small feldspar phenocrysts in the granite distinguishes 
it from the porphyritic varieties of the monzonite as well as the quartz 
porphyry. The granite is never porphyritic with the exception of the 
very coarse phase already mentioned. 

Microscopic Characters—Under the microscope, the plagioclase 
proves to be an albite or oligoclase (Fig. 7). The orthoclase usually 
shows an exceedingly fine perthitic intergrowth with a plagioclase, which 
is too minute to be identified. In the granite as a whole, plagioclase is 
usually more abundant than orthoclase. Zircon, titanite, and apatite 


- are present as accessories. 


Structure, Distribution, and Age.—The granite is the original country 
rock of the district. It is found chiefly in the northern part of the 
area studied (see Fig. 6), where, however, it contains numerous and 


? For a very good description of the Burro Mountains region, see Paige, Sidney: 
Ore Deposits near the Burro Mountains, New Mexico, Bulletin No. 470, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, pp. 181 to 150 (1911). 
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irregular dikes of monzonite, which gradually diminish in size and 
number beyond the lateral limits of the map. These dikes are So, ir- 
regular that they were not mapped in detail, but they are so numerous 
that this section of the area cannot be called granite without qualification. 
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The granite included in this study of the Tyrone-Leopold district 
is but a very small part of the main mass. It is covered on the north by 
the Pleistocene and Recent gravels which fill the Mangas Valley, and 


- does not appear directly opposite on the other side of the Mangas be- 


cause of an intrusion of rhyolite porphyry which has cut through at that 
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point. It is found, however, about 4 miles north-northwest in the 
Little Burros. 

In addition. to this northerly extension of granite, there are several 
smaller areas in the central and southern parts of the district. About 
1g mile southwest of Leopold there are outcrops which extend 1,200 ft. 
in an east-west direction and 600 ft. north and south. Just south of 
Leopold is another area of about the same size. To the west of Leopold 
at a distance of a little less than 14 mile is a third one of these “islands,” 
but this occurrence is very much smaller than the first two mentioned, 
its greatest dimension being not more than 250 ft. Besides these, a 
single small outcrop appears 300 ft. northwest of the Sampson shaft, 
on the hill back of the old Burro Mountain Co. office. 


Fia. 7.—Quartz (q), OrTHOcLASE (0), AND PLAGrocLAsE (p) in GRANITE. 
Crossep Nicons. X 20. 


While slight textural and mineralogical variations are to be noted in 
the granite, there is no regularity in the distribution of the different 
phases. The age of the granite is pre-Cambrian, since it is found over- 
lain by Cambrian sediments in some parts of the Silver City quadrangle. 


3. Quartz Porphyry 


Megascopic Characters—The quartz porphyry is a light-colored 
porphyritic rock which always contains hexagonal phenocrysts of quartz, 
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varying in size up to 1 cm. in diameter of cross-section, and usually 
very striking phenocrysts of pink feldspar which are sometimes as much 
as 4 cm. long. The quartz phenocrysts show clearly their double- 
ended hexagonal pyramids, with edges somewhat rounded, and the pink 
feldspars have very well defined crystal outlines. In addition to these, 
smaller phenocrysts of a whitish feldspar are very common, and a few 
greenish grains of chloritized biotite were noted. In some places the 
white feldspars make up the background for the phenocrysts, but in 
others there is an aphanitic, blue-gray to white groundmass. 


Fig. 8.—QuartTz PHENOCRYSTS IN SILICIFIED Quartz PorpHyry. TypicaL UNn- 
ALTERED SECTIONS SHOW MUCH MORE FELDSPAR. CrossED Nicous. X 20. 


Microscopic Characters —Examined in thin section, the pink feldspar 
proves to be orthoclase, and the white, oligoclase. The notably rounded 
outlines of the quartz phenocrysts are clearly shown (Fig. 8). The 
groundmass is an aggregate of oligoclase, orthoclase, and an occasional 
grain of quartz. Apatite, zircon, and magnetite are the accessories 
present. 

Structure, Distribution, and Age.—The quartz porphyry is intrusive 
into the granite. A large dike of it outcrops about 1 mile west of Leopold, 
just beyond Copper Mountain, and another one is found on the hill 
about 34 mile northwest of Leopold, above the Leopold-Tyrone road. 


A few smaller dikes are found both underground and on the surface 
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in the vicinity of Tyrone, and in connection with the “islands” of 
granite to the south and east of Leopold. 

The quartz porphyry is considered to be an earlier intrusion than the 
monzonite, since, while it is found in the granite, no occurrences have 
as yet been discovered where it cuts the monzonite. Furthermore, it 
is often mineralized. Its exact age is indeterminate, but the similarities 
in composition, structure, and texture between the quartz porphyry and 
the monzonite suggest the likelihood that the former did not precede the 
latter by a very long time, geologically, and that it was probably an 
earlier intrusion from the same magma. 


4. Quartz Monzonite 


Megascopic Characters.—The monzonites are extremely variable in 
texture. The most common phase about Tyrone and Leopold is a 
light-colored porphyritic rock of medium grain, containing abundant 
phenocrysts of white feldspar, and rarely a grain of quartz or biotite, in 
a dense whitish groundmass. 

Some of the monzonite outcrops are of fine-grained porphyry rather 
than medium grained, and consist of a dense gray groundmass through 
which are sprinkled a few indistinct phenocrysts of feldspar. 

Occasionally, however, there is found a phase which is almost granitic 
in texture. This contains an abundant whitish feldspar that shows 
striations and averages about 0.5 cm. in diameter, rather common grains 
of biotite which often show chloritization distinctly even in the hand 
specimen, some small grains of pinkish feldspar, and a little quartz 
which has the dull luster of an almost cryptocrystalline aggregate rather 
than the clear glassy luster of a single crystal. Whenever the texture of 
this rock tends toward porphyritic, the pink feldspar and the quartz 
make up the groundmass. 

Different from any of these varieties is a rock which is found in 
narrow dikes in the granite in the northern part of the area. This rock 
is fine grained and dense, and wholly lacking in phenocrysts of any size. 
In the altered condition in which it is found, it is so quartzose and brittle 
in some occurrences that its resemblance to quartzite is marked. In 
other outcrops the quartzitic appearance may be less prominent, and at 
the opposite extreme are very dense phases which are so soft and smooth 
that they seem to be almost wholly lacking in quartz. 

Microscopic Characters——Under the microscope, the porphyritic 
varieties of the monzonite show large amounts of orthoclase and plagio- 
clase, the latter, if anything, being slightly in excess. It does not pre- 
dominate sufficiently, however, to change the identity of the rock. The 
plagioclase varies from oligoclase to andesine, the more basic phases being 


found to the south, away from the contact with the granite, which may 
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possibly be due to assimilation by the monzonite of blocks of the slightly 
more acid granite near the contact of the intrusive. 

Quartz is present in practically all the monzonite, classifying it, there- 
fore, as a quartz monzonite. It is very seldom present, however, in 
phenocrysts, but is rather to be found in small grains in the groundmass. 
Even when the texture of the monzonite is so coarse that it appears 
granitic in the hand specimen, the quartz is shown by the microscope to 
maintain its fine texture, filling in the interstices between the idiomorphic 
crystals of feldspar in the form of a fine aggregate, rather than in single 
grains that are nearly the same size as the feldspars. This feature 
is shown in Fig. 9 and is responsible for the rather dull luster of the 


Fig. 9.—QuaARtTz (SMALL GRAINS) AND FELDSPAR IN MonzoniTE. Crossep NICOLS. 


quartz as it shows in the hand specimen in these coarse varieties. It also 
furnishes a very good means of distinguishing the coarse monzonites 
from granite (Fig. 7). 

The porphyritic monzonites contain apatite, zircon, and perhaps _ 
magnetite as common accessories. One section shows a small cluster. 
of rutile needles. 

The fine-grained dike rocks are found in thin section to be made up of 
quartz and secondary sericite (Fig. 10), no unaltered specimens having 
been obtainable. The phases which resemble quartzite in the hand 
specimen, show clearly in thin section an abundance of quartz in irregular 
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grains, together with many flakes of sericite. The quartz grains are 
intergrown with each other wherever they lie in contact. When they 
are not in contact, the spaces between them are filled with flakes of 
sericite, which form definite patches whenever the sericite is plentiful 
enough, and represent feldspars that have been altered. Quartz is 
relatively more abundant than the space occupied by the original feld- 
spar, and even though some of it may be secondary, the rock as a whole 
was much more acid in character then the porphyritic monzonites. 

The smoother phases are also made up of quartz and secondary seri- 
cite, but the patches of sericite are predominant and in extreme cases 
there is probably little or no primary quartz present. On the whole, 
their composition must have been more like that of the porphyritic 
monzonites. 


Fig. 10.—Finn-Gratnep Monzonite. GRAINS OF QUARTZ AND FLAKES OF SERICITE. 
Crossep Nicous. X 50. 


The texture of these dike rocks is exceedingly fine. In the quartzitic 
phases, about 0.13 mm. is the maximum diameter noted for a quartz 
grain, and the average piece of quartz is about 0.05 mm. in diameter. 
One section, with quartz very predominant, showed a flow structure, and 
an average size of grain of about 0.006 mm. 

Structure, Distribution, and Age—The quartz monzonite is the main 
intrusive in the granite. The exposure of it in the area mapped in Fig. 6 


is, however, but a corner of the larger mass, which stretches away to the — 
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southwest for about 6 miles, with an average width of about 3 miles. 
The intrusive nature of the monzonite mass is clearly shown by the dike- 
like character of some of its offshoots, the increasing fineness of texture 
in the monzonite as the contact is approached, and the slight baking which 
has been effected in the granite directly at the contact. 


Fre. 11.—Frine-Gramnep Monzonire Drxe (a) 1n BapLy ALTERED QUARTZ Por- 
; PHYRY (b). NatTuRAL SIZE. 


A part of the contact between the granite and this larger monzonite 
intrusion crosses the mineralized area (Fig. 6). It is characterized by 
tongues of the monzonite extending irregularly into the granite. Al- 
though the islands of granite about Leopold are mapped with rather 
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even contacts, it is probable that much more irregularity would be shown 
if the surface débris were sufficiently stripped to show bedrock. This is 
strongly suggested by such exposures as there are. 

With the exception of the very fine-grained phase, the differently 
textured varieties of the monzonite show little regularity of distribution. 
The medium-grained porphyritic monzonite is the most abundant. A 
very coarse monzonite has been found in the Old Virginia shaft, about 
1 mile east of Leopold. At a similar distance south of Leopold the 
coarse unmineralized phase of the main mass first begins to appear. 
As any contact with the granite is approached, the finer variety of the 
porphyritic monzonite is usually found. 

The dikes of aphanitic texture, which are found cutting the granite 
in the northern part of the area, require separate consideration. While 
these also intrude the quartz porphyry (Fig. 11), they seldom, if ever, cut 
the porphyritic or granitic monzonites. The writer believes that they 
represent that part of the monzonite magma which intruded the granite 
country rock in small dikes, either at the time of the main intrusion, or 
perhaps soon after, probably accompanied more or less by water vapor, 
and hence much after the fashion of the aplitic intrusions of a granite 
batholith.* The name ‘‘aplite,” however, is hardly applicable to all 
of these rocks. Many of them must, when fresh, have a composition 
very similar to that of the coarser monzonites, and they should therefore 
be called fine-grained monzonites. A few of the more quartzitic varieties 
may have the composition of true aplites, and they may be properly 
given the name aplite. 

The age of the quartz monzonite is post-Cretaceous, as determined 
by Paige in his study of the Silver City quadrangle. 


5. Volcanic Breccia 


Description.—This rock is a red porous clastic, consisting of fragments 
of varying sizes with 10 cm. as the maximum diameter. The fragments 
are quite angular and are composed mostly of red porous lava with 
occasional pieces of granite or monzonite. The breccia owes its red 
color to the fact that it is very thoroughly soaked with hematite and limo- 
nite which have been diffused by weathering of the lava fragments. 

Structure, Distribution, and Age.—A few small outcrops of breccia 
are found about 1 mile south-southeast of Tyrone, near the road to the 
Savannah property. They are only a few feet thick and are the remnants 
of a formation which was once much more extensive than it is now. 
Other outcrops are to be found in the Little Burros. The outcrops 
observed to the south of the Mangas are stratified and have a northeast 


* Daly, R. A.: Igneous Rocks and Their Origin, p. 368 (1914). 
‘ Bulletin No. 470, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 183 (1911). 
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strike with a dip of 15° to the northwest. The pronounced red color in 
the vicinity is due to the large amount of iron oxides which the breccia 
contains. 

The age of the breccia is presumably Tertiary. 


6. Gravels 


Description—The gravels are made up of varying-sized fragments 
of all the older rocks of the district. The grains and pebbles are slightly 
rounded. 

Structure, Distribution, and Age.—The gravels represent the débris 
worn from the other rocks of the area in Pleistocene and Recent times 
and washed into the valleys. Their distribution and rather angular 
form indicate their transportation and deposition by the few, but 
torrential, rains of an arid region, and this process is still going on. 

They are sufficiently definite in form and composition to be a geologic 
formation, and they occupy the lower levels in the region, chiefly the 
Mangas Valley. Their southerly boundary is quite distinct and is 
shown on the map. 


III. Economic GEOLOGY 


1. Introduction 


The copper of the Burro Mountains occurs in the mineral chalcocite, 
which has been produced by downward secondary enrichment. Chalco- 
cite replaces primary pyrite, for the most part, and hence it is found, 
like the latter, as vein material, along with quartz, and as disseminated 
replacements in those portions of the rock bordering the fissures. The 
fractures, both large and small, which these minerals have filled, occur 
in a well-defined zone. Vertically, the three zones, of oxidation, down- 
ward secondary enrichment, and primary sulphides, are well marked, 


but their thicknesses and depths below the surface are very irregular. 


2. Mineralogy 


The primary vein and replacement minerals of the district are quartz, 


pyrite, chalcopyrite, and sphalerite. The secondary minerals resulting 
from (a) the processes of superficial alteration and downward enrichment 
are chrysocolla, malachite, azurite, cuprite, native copper, limonite, 
hematite, and chalcocite; (b) from hydrothermal action upon the rocks, 
sericite, chlorite, and epidote; and (c) from the action of descending 
meteoric waters on the rocks, kaolinite. 

Quartz.—This mineral is not only present in the district as an original 
constituent of the igneous rocks, but it also occurs as a secondary mineral 


in three different forms, viz.: 
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(1) As a gangue mineral of the ores, where it is found in crystalline 
grains of moderate or small size in fractures, or saturating the country 
rock (Figs. 23 and 24). In this form it is either glassy or milky white, 
is found throughout the area, and has been deposited from ascending 
solutions. 

(2) As a precipitate, separated out during the sericitization of the 
feldspars. This variety is not very abundant and is much less distinct 
than gangue quartz, but may occasionally be noted in thin section. 

(3) As a weathering product, descending meteoric waters having 
reworked the earlier quartz more or less, and in some cases left it de- 
posited in the upper portions of veins, as a crypto-crystalline aggregate, 
or chalcedony. This is often stained deep red with hematite, and in 
such condition may resemble jasper. It is found in the northern part of 
the district. The presence of hematite instead of limonite is interesting 
and corresponds with the observations of Emmons® and others that 
hematite is apt to be the ultimate result of oxidation in place of a hydrous 
oxide, where the climate is arid. 

Pyrite——Pyrite is by far the most abundant primary sulphide of the 
district, and together with quartz makes up practically all of the original 
vein and replacement material. It is usually granular, and crystal 
faces or outlines are not very commonly seen. It is found throughout 
the mineralized area. 

Chalcopyrite.—This mineral is distributed widely in the district but 
in very small amounts, and in such minute specks that it cannot, as a 
rule, be seen in the hand specimen, but its presence can be detected by 
microscopic examination of polished sections (Fig. 22). It may occur in 
pyrite or in quartz gangue, and is undoubtedly an original mineral. It 
appears to be very unevenly distributed. 

Sphalerite—Sphalerite was found in very few of the many specimens 
examined, and seems to be extremely rare, but, like chalcopyrite, it is 
present in such minute grains that its existence can seldom be noted except 
with the microscope (Fig. 17). There seems to be no doubt that it is of 
primary character, occurring with the pyrite and chalcopyrite. 

Chrysocollan—This hydrous copper silicate is the most abundant 
oxidized copper mineral found in the camp, and is chiefly responsible 
for the blue color of the outcrops at Copper Mountain, as well as at the 
Boston, No. 1, St. Louis, and McKinley shafts, ete. It not only occurs 
scattered irregularly through the surface portions of the rocks, but also 
may be found in small, clean-cut veins that are made up wholly of this 
mineral (Fig. 13). These are too free from quartz to represent former 
veins that have been changed to chrysocolla, but are probably later 
fractures in which solutions have deposited the hydrous copper silicate. 


5 Emmons, 8. F.: Los Pilares Mine, Nacozari, Mexico, Economic Geology, vol. i, 
No. 7, p. 633 (July-Aug., 1906). 
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The chrysocolla is colored various shades of blue and bluish green 
when pure. 

A black, pitchy material is occasionally associated with the blue-green 
varieties of chrysocolla, as, for example, in the large fissure about 44 mile 
southwest of Leopold. This contains manganese, and is probably 
copper pitch, or the German Kupferpecherz, a variety of chrysocolla 
stained brown or black with manganese oxide, which is well known at 
Globe. It is deeper black in color than much of the material from 
Globe. 

Malachite——Malachite is occasionally found in the district, though 
not in any abundance. At Copper Mountain it occurs in veinlets and 
coatings more or less intermixed with chrysocolla. It is fibrous, but the 
fibers are seldom more than 2 mm. in length. 

Azurite-—Deep blue azurite occurs in very small quantities at Copper 
Mountain, but is rarely seen in any other part of the district. On the 
whole it is much more uncommon even than malachite. It is insmall, 
irregular vein-like masses, and usually shows a thin streak of malachite 
running through the center of it. 

Cuprite—This mineral has been reported from the district,” but did 
not come under the observation of the present writer. 

Native Copper.—A few very small flakes of native copper have been 
found in monzonite in the Niagara tunnel about 3,000 ft. from the 
portal. They occur in very small and irregular fractures, and are usually 
accompanied by a red powdery hematite. 

Limonite.—Limonite is very abundant as a surface stain and a filling 


of fracture spaces in the zone of oxidation. It is found throughout the 


mineralized area with the exception of a few localities where the oxidized 
form of the iron is hematite, and its quantity varies directly with the 
intensity of the primary pyritic mineralization. It shows a pronounced 
tendency to leach out on to the surface of the outcrops and talus frag- 
ments, thereby covering the surface with a thin brown film and giving 


the district its consistently rusty appearance. 


Hematite.—In the northern part of the area, hematite seems to take 
the place of limonite to some extent in surface outcrops. It is red and 
finely divided and occurs either as a powdery material, or disseminated 
as a coloring matter in quartz. It is also found in considerable quantity 
in the volcanic breccia in the northeastern part of the district. 

Chalcocite—As at Butte, both massive and sooty varieties have been 
found in the Burro Mountains. No crystals, however, have been 


6 Ransome, F. L.: Geology of the Globe Copper District, Ariz., Professional 


Paper No. 12, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 123 (1903). : 
7Lindgren, Graton, and Gordon: Ore Deposits of New Mexico, Professional 


Paper No. 68, U.S. Geological Survey, p. 322 (1910). 


Sales, Reno H.: Ore Deposits at Butte, Mont., Trans., xlvi, 49 (1913). 
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noted. The massive chalcocite is dark steel gray in color, and very 

4 homogeneous. It is by far the more common. The porous, sooty 

variety is occasionally seen where the massive chalcocite has been affected 

by meteoric waters in the upper parts of the chalcocite zone. Chalcocite 

shows well in polished sections (see Figs. 17 to 19). Its distribution is 

one of the main considerations of the district and will therefore be taken 
up under a later heading. 

Sericite, Chlorite, and Epidote-—As will be discussed below, sericite, 
chlorite, and epidote have been developed by hydrothermal action upon 
the feldspars and ferro-magnesian minerals in the country rocks. The 
first is very abundant, the second rather uncommon, and the third rare. 

Kaolinite.—Kaolinite has been formed from the non-metallic minerals 

of the rocks by meteoric waters, as will be noted in a later portion of this 


paper. 
3. Occurrence of the Ores 


The ores occur in two forms:., (1) as the filling of open spaces, such as 
fissures of varying size and the interspaces of breccia; and (2) as dis- 


‘4 seminated grains in the walls adjacent to these open spaces. 
iN (1) Filling of Open Spaces—The district is characterized by a 
vs rather well-marked zone of fracturing, the surface outcrop of which is 


roughly triangular in form, with its apex toward the southwest, its sides 
on the west and southeast (see map, Fig. 6). Within this triangular 
area there are fractures of all sizes, from fissures that are prominent both 
on the surface and underground, to minute breaks that are visible only 
under the microscope. The fractured zone lies partly in granite and 
partly in monzonite, and shows some rather definite characteristics. 

Larger Fractures.—The larger fractures, or “‘slips,’? as they are 
called in the Burro Mountains, which vary from a fraction of an inch to 
a foot or more in width, are usually rather straight, and approximately 
parallel to each other over small areas. Their spacing varies from several 
inches to a few feet, and the dips are mostly steep. 

The larger slips are often quite continuous and sometimes a single 
fissure may be followed for a considerable distance either on the surface or 
in the underground workings. More often, however, there appears to 
be a zone made up of two or more of these strong fractures accompanied 


> 2s ee. 2 


by the usual large number of smaller breaks, and this zone may persist 
for 1 or 2 miles. 
The slips at shaft No. 1 are good examples of large’ persistent frac- 


it tures and all along the western side of the fractured area from this shaft 
to Copper Mountain the fissures form a well-marked, though somewhat 
irregular, zone. About 14 mile southwest of Leopold there is a strong 
: slip which is part of a zone that can be traced for nearly a mile across the 
3 country in a direction about 10° north of east. Likewise the southern- 
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most fissure plotted on the map is a part of a distinct zone extending to 
the northeast, and readily traceable on the surface from one end to the 
other. 

It is an important fact, however, that only along the sides of the 
area do we find fissures or fracture zones of one general strike, with 
comparatively few and unimportant cross fractures. In the center of 
the area, as, for example, around Leopold and Tyrone, there are several 
fracture zones, which cross each other at various angles. These fissures 
are fully as strong as those along the boundaries, but not quite as per- 
sistent. Furthermore, some of them are not as straight, such as the so- 
called “St. Louis slip,” for instance, which is shown at the St. Louis shaft. 
Southward from the shaft it has a general northeasterly strike, but on 
the north it curves until it has an easterly strike, which it holds until it 
has crossed the gulch in which Leopold is situated, when it turns back 
to a northeasterly trend. The most important direction of cross fractur- 
ing is roughly north and south, as for example in the immediate vicinity 
of Leopold; and again, near the Niagara and Boston shafts. The 
broad result of the fracturing, then, seems to have been a generally 
broken condition along the center of the area grading into a few consistent 
fissures along the sides. The latter do not cease abruptly as.the distance 


- from the center increases, but gradually diminish in size and number 


until solid rock is reached. 
Two important structural characteristics of the fractured zone are 


defined by the larger fractures. In the first place, there is an apparent 
convergence of many of the slips toward an imaginary point about 2 
miles southwest of Leopold. This may be noted on the map and is 
most pronounced toward the lateral boundaries of the area, where cross 
fracturing is uncommon. It is less marked in the center, where fissures 
of several systems are present, but even there it appears to be a strong 
tendency. On the north and northeast the gravels cover the continua- 
tion of the fissures, and thereby conceal their structure in that direction. 
At the eastern corner of the fractured zone, however, the fractures seem 
to be branching and fraying out, and it is quite likely that this structure 
is continued to the north. . 

Another noteworthy tendency is in the directions of dip taken by many 
of the slips. If the angle which the fractures make by their convergence 
be bisected, most of the fissures in the western half that are not vertical 
dip toward the east and southeast, while those in the southeast half show 
a tendency to dip to the northwest. This, of course, refers to the 
majority, but nevertheless the exceptions are comparatively few. 

It is seldom possible to say whether or not there has been movement 
along the fractures. Since the rocks are massive, the displacement of 
strata cannot be used as a criterion, and recourse must be had to the less 
often observed evidences of displacement of dikes and cross fractures, 
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presence of gouge, and slickensides. Most of the fractures show none of 
these, and there is no indication of a big fault such as might cut off an 
entire rock formation, or leave a marked escarpment on the surface. On 
the other hand, some faulting is undoubtedly present. Slickensides are 
occasionally seen, a good example being in an outcrop on the road just 
south of Tyrone. Gouge may be found in a few slips, the St. Louis for 
instance. Small displacements of fissures may be observed, as in one 
of the Leopold orebodies, where such movements were noted as a 1-in. 


Fie. 12.—Limonits-Fittep Veinuer 1n Fine-Gramnep Mownzonire, SHowina 


Smatt Displacement. Natura Sizn. 


fissure displaced 6 in. Very small displacements are shown in hand 
specimens from shaft No. 1 (Fig. 12). The evidence, therefore, points 
to the existence of small and irregular faults, perhaps in abundance, with 
big movements very doubtful and as yet unproved in any given instance. 

Another question is in regard to the relative ages of fissures of dif- 
ferent strikes. That some of the fractures are younger than others is 
clear in many instances. The small displacements noted above are cases 
in point. In the writer’s opinion, however, generalizations regarding 
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the different directional systems of fractures are impossible. No one 
system is distinctly older or younger than another. 


Fic. 13.—VeEIn or Pure Curysocotia In Monzonite. NatTuRAL Siz. 


Smaller Fractures and Breccia.—Besides these larger breaks with their 
more or less consistent strikes and dips, there are very many small frac- 
tures, never more than a few inches in length, and often the merest frac- 
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tion of an inch in width. They have no regularity in direction or length. 
Their abundance depends on the brittleness of the rocks, and while in most 
of the monzonites they appear simply as frequent hair-like cracks, in the 
brittle granite they are much more abundant, and sometimes have de- 
veloped to such an extent that breccias are the result. The breccia 
fragments vary in size up to about 1 ft. for the largest dimension, and may 
be found in small masses or in large bodies of lens-like form several 
hundred feet in length. That the brecciation is due to the brittleness 
of the granite is well shown by the fact that dikes of monzonite passing 
through a mass of breccia, though affected by the same stresses, are not 
fractured to the extent of brecciation. 

Brecciation has caused at least one very important orebody in the 
district, which has been opened up between the 300 and 400 ft. levels in 
the shaft No. 3 workings. In addition to this occurrence breccia is found 
at one or two other points underground, and also‘at several places on the 
surface.’ 

Origin of the Fractures.— While at best only a speculation, neverthe- 
less it may be worth while to formulate a theory for the origin of these ~ 
fractures. 

They could not have been caused by contraction of the monzonite on 
cooling, since they are found only along a small portion of the monzonite 
mass. 

They may possibly belong to a shear zone, but this seems rather im- 
probable, for two reasons. In the first place, a shear zone of such great 
width and length would be expected to show much greater evidences 
of displacement than are found in the Leopold-Tyrone area. In the 
second place, it is very difficult to imagine a closed shear zone in which the 
fractures in each half dip toward the center. A fairly consistent dip in 
one direction would be expected. 

The writer believes that this fracture zone can be explained by as- 
suming a caving of the surface due to the extrusion of molten material 
from immediately beneath. There has been igneous activity all about 
this district in fairly recent times, and especially later than the mon- 
zonite there has been the intrusion of stocks of rhyolite which are found 
directly across the Mangas Valley from the fractured area.? The frac- 
turing was caused by the movement of this rhyolite, and probably com- 
menced some time before the rhyolite became solidified in its present 
position. It continued, however, after the solidification of the rhyolite, 
since a few fractures are found in the latter, and their northeast strikes 
indicate that they are continuations of the fractures to the south of the 
Mangas. 

With this hypothesis as a basis, the characteristic features oF the 
fractured area can be readily uhvotitited for. 


8 Pairs, Sidney: . Bulleten No. 470, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 133 and map (1911), 
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A diagrammatic cross-section of such an area is shown in Fig. 14. 
In the first place, the fractures along both sides of the area would not be 
vertical, but would dip toward each other, since caving involves an area 
of surface larger than that of the cavity into which the rocks have fallen. 
In mining operations it has been found that in hard rocks the outermost 
fractures dip at angles of from 60° to 75°, and these correspond with the 
angles of dip noted in the vicinity of Leopold and Tyrone. The central 
fractures would show more nearly vertical dips. 

While the majority of the larger fissures might dip as described above, 
there would, nevertheless, be many cross fractures and fracture zones, 
which would break the rock into blocks, especially jin the center of the 
caved area. Along the edges the tendency might be to develop fissures 
in a single direction, but toward the center a generally broken condition 


A= PRESENT PROFILE B 
B= FORMER PROFILE ror 


Fia. 14.—-Dracrammatic Cross-SECTION OF FRACTURED ZONE. 


of the rocks, with more fractures, and more directions of fracture, would 
be produced. 

Furthermore, innumerable smaller fractures would be developed, 
increasing in number with greater brittleness of the rock, until in ex- 
treme cases a breccia might result. This is the explanation of the 
breccia found at Tyrone, and the brittle rock is the granite, while in the 
tougher monzonite breccias are seldom, if ever, found. 

Finally, the actual caving would consist of a settling of the blocks 
formed by these breaks and a readjustment to the new conditions, which 
would cause a small amount of displacement along nearly all the fissures, 
without relatively great movement in any case. And while all the 
fractures would not be of exactly the same age, on the other hand, no 
consistent differences in age between different systems of fractures would 


be expected. Lats 
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Mineralization of the Fractures—In these fractures, solutions 
have deposited quartz, pyrite, chalcopyrite, and sphalerite, and second- 
ary processes have enriched portions of them to an extent sufficient to 
make their mining profitable. But in addition to the ore which is found 
in this multitude of fractures, there is an Bn porate amount found dis- 
seminated in their walls. 

(2) Disseminations.—Primary pyrite has been deposited in, the 
walls of the visible fractures in grains which range in size from exceedingly 
small particles up to’ those which are perhaps 5 mm. in diameter, with 
about 1 mm. as the average. 


Fic. 15.—Pyrite (puack) Repiacing SeErRicitizeED Frnpspar. Ligur Streaks 
ARE SERICITE. QUARTZ GRAINS AROUND THE Engrs. Crossep Nicous. xX 50. 


Upon examination of thin sections of the ores, it is found that these 
grains were deposited in two ways: (1) as filling of minute open spaces; 
and (2) as metasomatic replacements. 


The former occupy the irregular fracture spaces of microscopic size 


that exist in the rocks, and are of course similar in mode of origin to the 
more evident open-space fillings, the distinction between them being 
simply an arbitrary difference in size. 

These micro-fractures develop commonly between the mineral 
grains, and also throughout the feldspars, as in the case ‘of the granites, 
but to a much less degree in the quartz. The same is true in the mon- 
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zonites, but with the quartz more subordinate the fractures are more 
evenly distributed through the rock. 

Secondary quartz is often present with the pyrite, and thin sections 
show all stages of gradation, from the smallest fractures with only one 
or two grains in them to the more distinct veinlets, where the filling is a 
granular aggregate of quartz and pyrite. 

The second class of disseminations, however, have been formed strictly 
by metasomatic substitution, and they appear under the microscope 
to be for the most part replacements of the feldspars (Fig. 15). Clearly 


Fie. 16.—Pyrrre (BLAck) REPLACING QUARTZ OF THE GRANITE. SHows FRac- 
TURES THAT SERVED AS CHANNELS OF Accrss. CrossED Nicos. X 50. 


‘refined cubes of pyrite are often developed, and some grains show 


a connection with small fractures which have served as channels of 
access. 

Many grains show the characteristics of both types, in that they are 
fracture fillings extended by replacement. Each of these occasionally 
appears to replace the quartz as well as the feldspars (Fig. 16). 

The disseminations are scattered through the walls of the fissures 
for varying distances, depending upon the openness of the fracturing 
and therefore the freedom with which circulating waters could penetrate 
the rock. The walls are usually more or less impregnated from one slip 
to the next, and therefore the actual distance can seldom be measured. 
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4. Oxidation and Downward Enrichment 


The value of these deposits as a source of copper is due to the pres- 
ence of a definite, though irregular, zone of secondary chalcocite of 
sufficient extent and richness to work. 

Oxidized Zone.—Between the secondary chalcocite and the surface 
there is a zone of oxidation which is irregular in depth, and from which 
the copper has been very thoroughly leached over most of the area. 
The pyrite which formerly existed in the fractures and disseminations has 
been changed to limonite, and the rock itself has a bleached appearance. 

The depth to which leaching has extended is extremely variable. 
The fissures are leached much deeper than the less pervious rock between 
them, indicating that the freedom with which surface waters may reach 
considerable depths is a big factor in determining the vertical distribu- 
tion of the different zones. It is not at all uncommon to find the slips 
thoroughly leached while the disseminations in their walls are enriched. 

Furthermore, steep fissures are apt to be leached deeper than the 
flat ones. It is occasionally found that where a flat slip crosses a steep 


one, the latter is leached, whereas the former is enriched, which the 


writer would attribute, not to any difference in age between the two, but 
rather to the fact that a steep fissure would allow freer and deeper 
circulation of surface waters than would a flat one, with consequent deeper 
leaching. ~ 

In a few places some copper remains in the oxidized zone. It is in 
the form of chrysocolla and malachite, with some azurite and rare 
occurrences of cuprite and native copper in very small amounts. Such 
is the case at shaft No. 1, at the Boston, St. Louis, and McKinley shafts, 
and at Copper Mountain, as well as in a few other scattered areas. With 
the possible exception of Copper Mountain, there is hardly enough 
oxidized copper at any place to be workable. 

The occasional presence of copper minerals in the oxidized zone is 
probably due to the impermeability of the rocks in these localities, which 
has hindered a free downward circulation of meteoric waters, and thus 
forced the precipitation of copper within the zone of oxidation, chryso- 
colla having been the result to a much greater extent than malachite or 
azurite because of the scarcity of carbonic acid, and the presence of silica 
under conditions suited to the formation of the silicate.!° The cause of 
this impermeability is not always clear. It may be due to the tightness 
of the original fracturing, or to an unusual amount of silicification. In 
a few cases it would appear that dikes of the more impermeable quartz 
porphyry have been responsible. 


1° Kemp, J. F.: Secondary Enrichment in Ore-Deposits of Copper, Economic 
Geology, vol. i, No. 1, pp. 24 to 25 (Oct.—Nov., 1905). 
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Enriched Zone.—Below the oxidized zone is a zone of secondary en- 
richment in which the mineral developed is chalcocite. 

The chalcocite is metallic or dull in luster in most cases, though 
occasionally sooty where recent changes in water level have allowed 
oxidizing waters to come in contact with it and by partial solution convert 
the massive chalcocite into the porous, sooty form.1! Although the ores 
have been thoroughly examined under the microscope by means of re- 
flected light, no secondary copper sulphides, other than chalcocite, have 
been disclosed. 

The chalcocite has been developed by replacement of primary pyrite, 
chalcopyrite, and sphalerite. Sphalerite is rare, but nevertheless, as 
shown in Fig. 17, it is easily replaced by chalcocite. Although this has 
not been as generally observed in the studies of other ore deposits as 
has the replacement of pyrite and chalcopyrite, it is not at all unknown, 
and is clearly shown in the Burro Mountain specimens. 


Fic. 17.—SPHALERITE (sp) BEING REPLACED BY CHALCOCITE (cc). Buack Spors 
ARE Pits IN THE SurFACE. ReriecteD Licut. X 40. 


A complete gradation may be observed, from the first formation of 
a film about the original sulphide grain, with a thin veinlet or two running 
through it, to the point where there is nothing left but an occasional 
small residual core in a matrix of chalcocite, which indicates with shadowy 
outlines the size and shape of the replaced pyrite grains (see Figs. 18 and 
19). No sulphides intermediate between pyrite and chalcocite have 
been noted.” a 

Since it therefore occupies the position of the primary sulphides, the 
chalcocite is found in fissures and fractures intergrown with quartz, and 
in disseminated grains in the adjacent walls (see Fig. 20). The ore as it 
is blocked out will average about 2 per cent. at Leopold and 3 per cent.. 


11 Sales, Reno H.: Trans., xlvi, 49 (1918). : 
12 Graton, L. C., and Murdoch, Joseph: The Sulphide Ores of Copper, Trans., 


xlv, 40 (1918). 
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at Tyrone. The slips are much richer than this, but the poorer rock 
between brings down the value of the portion to be mined. 

The chaleocite zone is irregular in thickness, with a maximum of 200 
to 300 ft. It is found throughout the horizontal range of the mineralized 
area with the exception of one or two places where imperviousness of 
the rocks has caused a diffusion of the copper-bearing waters and con- 
sequent lack of a secondary zone.'* About 175 ft. southeast of shaft 
No. 2 is an instance. 

The zone of enrichment does not show a close relation to the present 
water table. At the time of the writer’s visit, this level was at a depth of 
from 275 to 400 ft., with the Leopold orebodies to a considerable extent 
above the Biowitd water level; while at Tyr one large masses of chalcocite 
are both above and below it. 2 

. Taken as a whole, however, the secondary zone shows a very regular 


Fic. 18.—REPLACEMENT oF Pyrite (p) By CHALCOCITE (cc). OUTLINES OF 
OricGiInaL Pyrite Grains Inpicatep BY HoLtows AND GANGUE MINERALS, WHICH 
AppraR Buack. Reriectep Lieut. X 40 


arrangement in the matter of depth from the present surface. It is 
quite near to the surface in the southern part of the area, as, for example, 
at Leopold, but becomes gradually deeper toward the northeast. When 
the Sampson shaft was sunk, chalcocite was found within a very few 
feet of the surface, and even along the larger fissures oxidation has not 
extended very deep. At Tyrone, however, the secondary zone is found 
at a considerable depth, and leaching has gone as deep as 700 ft. in places. 
Observations at intermediate points prove a gradually i increasing depth 
from Leopold to Tyrone. 

This tendency of the secondary zone, and its lack of correspondence 
with the present water table are due to the changes which have taken 
place in the relief, and consequently the water level, of the district. 


‘8 Penrose, R. A. F.: Economic Geology, vol. ix, No. 1, p. 20 (Jan., 1914); also 
Emmons, W. H.: Bulletin No. 529, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 20 (1913). 
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Fie. 20.—SprcrmEN oF Orb FrroM Sampson SuaFt. Suows “Sup” wITH LATER 
VEINLET OF QuaRTz. Buack 1s CHALcocITE, WHITE Is Quartz, NatTuRAL Size. 
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In Fig. 21 the heavy line represents a profile from the Big Burros to 


the Mangas Valley, and on it are indicated the locations of Leopold 


and Tyrone. The broken line, C, represents the general profile of 
some former surface before erosion had worn the land down to its pres- 
ent level. 

The location of this second profile is based on the tendency of erosion 
to wear down hills or mountains faster than valleys, especially in an 
arid region where so much of the work of erosion is done by infrequent 
but torrential rains that wash débris from the heights down into the larger 
valleys, but do not maintain constant flowing streams to erode these 
valleys very rapidly. 

The Mangas Valley itself was probably initiated during a former 
period of erosion when the climate was less arid than it is now, or 
perhaps in the early part of the present period, under somewhat differ- 
ent conditions than those which prevail to-day. But for a large part 


2 A = PRESENT PROFILE 
iy . “e B=PRESENT WATER TABLE 
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P MANGAS VALLEY 


Fic. 21.—ProFrite or Bia Burro Mountains Copper DistTRIcT. 


of the present stage of erosion the climate has been arid, as is proved 
‘by the angular form and undecomposed condition of the gravels, 
and the Big Burros have been worn down relatively fast, while the 
Mangas Valley has remained about where it was. 

In this connection it isnotable that the outcrops of many fissures about 
Tyrone contain, in place of the limonite and granular quartz which are 
found in the southern part of the area, a chalcedonic or crypto-crystalline 
variety of silica stained deep red with hematite. Chalcedony” is a 
mineral that, under these conditions, would form very slowly, at or near 
the surface, and its presence in the more northerly veins indicates that 
their outcrops have been nearly stationary for a long time, whereas its 


14 Bulletin No. 529, U. S. Geological Survey, pp. 156 to 157 (1913). 
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absence to the southward indicates that in this section the veins have 
been wearing away constantly without any part of them remaining long 
enough at the surface for chalcedony to develop. 

Likewise, hematite stains this crypto-crystalline silica, but limonite 
is the surface form of the iron to the southward, which indicates that the 
northern outcrops have been longer exposed to the influence of the dry, . 
hot climate than the more southern ones. These facts serve as additional 
evidence in favor of the second profile of Fig. 21. 

Finally, the dotted line, D, represents the water table of such a former 
surface as that shown by the line C. 

The important feature of the diagram is that the former water table 
crosses the present surface profile about at Leopold, but gradually di- 
verges from it toward Tyrone. In a similar manner, any other former 
water level would pass comparatively near to the surface under Leopold, 
but at a considerably greater depth under Tyrone, and only recently has 
the water table been depressed below Leopold, while it has been as 
far below Tyrone as it is at present, during this whole stage of erosion. 
Hence, if the secondary zone is formed at or near the water level, it 
should be found at a depth of several hundred feet below Tyrone, because 
the water table has been at that depth for a long time. But at Leopold 
conditions have been different. Although the secondary zone tended 
to form at the water level, the latter has been sinking so fast that the 
former has been unable to keep up with it. This is because, in an arid 
climate, run off, with its accompanying erosion, is large, but absorption, 
and consequently alteration and enrichment, are small, so that erosion 
and the lowering of the water table go ahead of the downward migration 
of the secondary zone. In this way the chalcocite zone at Leopold has 
been left marooned above the water table and very near to the present 
surface. Going from Leopold to Tyrone, the water table has been con- 
siderably below the surface for an increasingly longer time, so that a better 
opportunity for leaching has been given and the depth of the chalcocite 
zone below the present surface gradually increases, while the amount 
of downward migration of this zone becomes less. 

In the above discussion it is considered that the secondary sulphides 
could not have been precipitated consistently above the water level, 
because, on the whole, the fracturing of the Burro Mountains district 
is open and abundant, and there must have been a free enough access of 
oxygen and air to prevent any such precipitation. 

Primary Zone.—The secondary sulphide at depth gives way to un- 
altered primary minerals. The line of separation between the two is 
neither regular nor sharp, and the depth at which it is reached depends on 
the permeability of the rocks. Locally, primary sulphides are found 
within a few feet of the surface, and unaltered cores are quite common 
throughout the deposit. On the other hand, the deepest workings, which 
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reach about 300 ft. at Leopold and 720 ft. at Tyrone, probably represent 
the lowest limit of any possible enriched zone. 

Source of Copper—The primary sulphides contain copper, although 
in very small quantities, and from the standpoint of a few years ago 
it would have been sufficient to say that the original pyrite was “ cuprif- 
erous,” without further qualification. 

More recently, however, the work of Simpson at Butte’ and the 
broader studies of Graton and Murdoch" indicate that, chemically, cuprif- 
erous pyrite does not exist, but that the copper in lean pyrite masses is 
present as a copper mineral scattered in very small amounts through the 
other sulphides. 

The primary copper of the Burro Mountains furnishes an example of 
this. Chalcopyrite is found in polished sections of primary sulphides 
taken from the Bison orebody and from the workings of the Sampson, 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 shafts. It is generally very scarce, is usually 
too small to detect even with a hand lens, and undoubtedly represents 
the source of the copper. 

It occurs in small irregular grains, in veinlets, and in more or less 
rounded patches (Fig. 22). It is believed to be approximately contem- 
poraneous with pyrite. When in grains, chalcopyrite and pyrite may 
occur as neighbors, with interlocking contacts, and neither mineral im- 
pressing its form upon the other. When in veinlets they may occur to- 
gether in a similar manner, or they may be found in different parts of 
what appears to be one fracture. While the patches of chalcopyrite in 
pyrite at first seem to be quite rounded and drop-like, upon further ex- 
amination they show irregular outlines that indicate contemporaneous 
formation. Very similar patches are found in the quartz. 

Specimens from some orebodies will show much more chalcopyrite 
in the primary sulphides than others, although there seems to be no 
regularity to this variation. It is safe to conclude, however, that an 
extensive examination of primary sulphide specimens would disclose 


_ regional differences in the primary copper content, which in some cases 


might well account even for the presence or absence of chalcocite. 

Surface Ore-Indicators.—The surface of the mineralized area, as a 
whole, differs from that of the rest of the Burro Mountains region in 
color and form of outcrops. The limonite and hematite, which have 
leached out on to the surfaces of the outcrops and rock débris, stain them 
red-brown, and thereby give the area a generally rusty appearance. 
Furthermore, the outcrops are more rough and jagged than in the un- 
affected parts of the district. 

Considered in more detail, there are three fairly reliable surface 


15 Simpson, J. F.: Relation of Copper to Pyrite in the Lean Copper Ores of Butte, 
Mont., Economic Geology, vol. iii, No. 7, p. 628 (Oct.-Nov., 1908). 
16 Graton, L. C., and Murdoch, Joseph: Trans., xlv, 42 (1913). 
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indicators of ore, viz.: (1) the presence of fissures; (2) exceptional rust, 
either in the outcrops or in the rock débris; and (3) pyrite replacement 
cavities. 


Via, 22.—CHA.copyrire (cp) In Pyrirs (p), Feupspar (f), AND QUARTZ. 
Ganeun (G). Reritecrep Lieut. xX 40. 


(1) Fissures.—The ore-bearing fissures outcrop occasionally at 
the surface, although silicification has been hardly strong enough to 
enable the majority of them to withstand the weathering agents. When, 
however, fissures do appear at the surface, they may indicate ore if they 
are persistent, of sufficient width, and of more than one direction of 
strike. Without persistence, or a fair width or openness, an occasional 
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outcropping fissure would hardly indicate a zone of fissuring, and it is 
the latter in which orebodies are found in the Burro Mountains. The 
requirement that cross fissures should be present is perhaps open to 
question, but nevertheless it is doubtful if the solutions which deposited 
the primary minerals, and the meteoric waters which converted them into 
ores, were able to work effectively except in zones where a free circulation 
was promoted by the general breaking up caused by fissures in more than 
one direction. As noted above, the good orebodies of the district have 
been found in places where cross fracturing is common. Some ore may 
be found where cross fracturing is absent, but it will probably not be 
very plentiful. 

In some places, especially about Tyrone, the presence of large fissures 
is proved, not by the outcrops, but by fragments of vein filling, mixed 
in with other surface débris, in such locations that it could not have been 
transported very far. 

(2) Exceptional Rust.—Especially large amounts of limonite or 
hematite at the surface show indirectly that mineralization has been 
more extensive than usual. This indicates ore, provided that chalco- 
pyrite was a constituent of the primary minerals, and that there has been 
sufficient fracturing to allow surface waters to form an enriched zone. 
The former could not be proved from any surface evidence, and if 
chalcopyrite is unevenly distributed, as seems probable from a study of 
the district, herein lies a difficulty in locating ore from the surface show- 
ing. It is not an all-important difficulty, however, because the cases 
where chalcopyrite seems lacking are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. i 

Nearly all the orebodies of the district show exceptional rust in their 
outcrops. The new Bison orebody is well indicated by a rusted area 
which is very noticeable from any of the surrounding hills. 

(3) Pyrite Replacement Cavities.—Cavities which, from their size 
and shape, must have formerly contained pyrite, are also valuable in- 
dicators of ore. They are subject to the same qualifications, however, 
as given above in reference to the presence of limonite and hematite. 

They are to be found above most of the orebodies, and are of special 
importance over the shaft No. 3 workings, where they seem to be about 
the only signs that show the location of the ore. . 


5. Rock Alteration 


Chloritization.—At a distance from the fractures, beyond the sphere 
of intense mineralizing action, and where pyrite is very seldom developed, 
the biotite of the rocks has been changed to chlorite, epidote, and mag- 
netite. This is equally true of monzonite, granite, and quartz porphyry, 
but results in small quantities of these secondary minerals because of 
the relative scarcity of original biotite. Other ferro-magnesian minerals 
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share the same alteration, but they are present in such very small amounts 
that consideration of them is unnecessary. — 

As seen in the hand specimen, the biotite thus altered may show 
merely a greenish color and a lack of elasticity in its plates where the 
change has not proceeded far, but the final product is a greenish powder, 
without semblance to micaceous form. 

Under the microscope all stages may be observed, from the earlier, 
where cores of fresh biotite are abundant, through those in which no 
biotite remains but the outline of the original grain is still clearly defined, 
to the stages where the chlorite seems to have diffused into neighboring 
cracks as well as occupying the volume of the primary mica. This last 
stage produces a very irregular mass of alteration products, which shows 
only an indistinct resemblance in form to the original biotite. 

Rocks which are altered in this manner contain small amounts of 
sericite. 

Sericitization.—In the fractured area, however, sericite is very abun- 
dant. It replaces the feldspars in very minute flakes and may possibly 
develop in quartz in extreme cases. 

Plagioclase changes to sericite earlier than orthoclase. The altera- 
tion proceeds gradually from the first stage, where a few scattering flakes 
of sericite appear in the feldspar, to the final product, which is a densely 
packed aggregate of sericite flakes with occasional grains of the second- 
ary quartz which results from this alteration. 

‘ As seen in the hand specimen, the effect is a whitening of the feldspars 
with the destruction of their luster and cleavage planes. The silky 
character of the sericite is frequently evident, but it is not general, due 
to the fineness of the sericite flakes. 

Not only has sericite been formed at the expense of the feldspars, 
but also it has replaced the chlorite of the éarlier stage of alteration. 
In both slides and hand specimens may be observed the large flakes of 
sericite which occupy the positions once held by the chlorite. The 
flakes of sericite thus developed are much larger than those formed in the 
feldspars. 

Sericitization is most pronounced immediately adjoining the ore- 
bearing fractures, and gradually diminishes as the distance from these 
fissures increases. It is also found intermingled with the quartz-pyrite 
filling of the fissures, where it has been carried by solutions from the 
walls. 

Sericitization affects all the intrusive rocks of the district. It is 
perhaps most strikingly developed in some of the fine-grained mon- 
zonites which occur as dikes in the northern part of the district. Those 
phases of this rock which contained very little primary quartz have been 
~ converted by this process, combined probably with some kaolinization, 
into clay-like masses which soften when wet and in many ways resemble 
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fault gouge. This clay-like material is probably made up of sericite, 
secondary quartz, and kaolinite, and the intrusive character of its parent 
rock is proved beyond a doubt by the fact that it often shoots off tongues 
or branches from the main stringers. 

Silicification.—Silicification of the wall rocks has taken place in the 
Burro Mountains to varying degrees (Figs. 23 and 24). In many places 
the rock on each side of the fractures is saturated for short distances 
with secondary silica, which replaces the original minerals, and, at times, 
may completely obliterate its texture. In some places, however, there 
is practically no such saturation, the secondary quartz being confined 


Fig. 23.—Very Fine SECONDARY QUARTZ (sq) IN MONZONITE. 
Crossep Nicos. X 50. 


to the small fractures, with perhaps an occasional replacement grain. 
On the whole, silicification has not been nearly as abundant as in many 
deposits of similar type. 
When present in large amounts, secondary silica, with the accom- 
panying iron oxide, gives a strong gossan-like character to the outcrops. 
These may be noted in any part of the area (Fig. 25). Although these 
seem rather common in a survey of the district, nevertheless they do not 
represent any very large proportion of the total number of fissures. 
Study with the microscope suggests that there were at least two 
generations of secondary silica, one of which accompanied the primary 
sulphides, while the other followed at a later time and filled fractures 
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Fia.24.—VEINLET OF SECONDARY QUARTZ (sq) AND PyriTE (p) IN PRIMARY, QUARTZ 
(q) OF THE GRANITE. SHOWS REPLACEMENT. SERICITE (Ss) FROM ALTERATION OF 
FELDSPAR AND ALSO IN VEINLET. CrossED Nicouts. X 50. 


Fia. 25.—On THE Roap FROM TYRONE TO Suart No. 2, SHowine Gossan Ovutcrops. 
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which were developed after the principal period of mineral formation. 
The latter is sometimes well shown in the hand specimen, as in Fig. 20. 

Chloritization, sericitization, and silicification represent the action 
of hydrothermal solutions. The zonal arrangement of the first two 
corresponds in a general way with the alteration at Butte, as described 
by Kirk." 

Kaolinization—Meteoric waters have developed near the surface 
large amounts of kaolinite which give the rock a soft, chalky appearance. 
As with the secondary metallic minerals, kaolinite extends to varying 
depths, depending upon the permeability of the rocks. 


6. Genesis of the Ores 


The location of the Burro Mountains deposit on the contact of a post- 
Cretaceous intrusion of monzonite, its formation after that intrusion 
and yet previous to a Tertiary volcanic breccia, and a mineralizing 
activity which is generally considered to-day to be due to hot solutions, 
point to the monzonite as the prime factor in its existence. In this 
respect it corresponds with*the many deposits of the southwestern 
part of the United States which are closely connected in origin with 
monzonite intrusions. 

A fractured zone helped to determine the location of the deposit by 
furnishing channels for the easy circulation of the hot ascending solutions 
that were given off by the congealing monzonite magma. These hot 
solutions chloritized the ferro-magnesian minerals and sericitized the 
feldspars of the country rocks; they deposited quartz and pyrite in the 
walls of the fissures wherever minor fractures would allow them to 
penetrate; and they filled the fractures themselves with an aggregate of 
quartz, pyrite, chalcopyrite, and sphalerite, probably because of a de- 
crease in pressure and temperature as the solutions rose. Chalcopyrite 
was scarce in the original aggregate, and hence copper very low, but since 
the fractures were first exposed at the surface by erosion, meteoric waters 
have been effecting a concentration. This has been brought about by 
oxidation of the copper to soluble salts, downward percolation, and pre- 
cipitation as chaleocite upon reaching the reducing environment of the 
underground water. 

Both primary mineralization and downward enrichment were given 
the most favorable opportunity for their activity where the fracturing 
was most open, a condition which seems characteristic of the central part 
of the fractured zone, and hence the best orebodies are found in that 


portion. 


“17 Kirk, C. T.: Conditions of Mineralization in the ee Veins at Butte, Mont., 


Economic She vol. vii, No. 1, p. 35 (Jan., 1912). 
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The district is still comparatively undeveloped. Many new orebodies 
will undoubtedly be disclosed as mining is carried on, and the future of 
the district seems bright. 


Discussion 


A. C. Lawson, Berkeley, Cal.—One point to which Mr. Graton (in 
summarizing the paper for us) called attention is that the author had 
not explained why some copper was fixed in the zone of oxidation. I 
recollect very well puzzling over that question at Ely, Nev., some years 
ago. Mr. Sales, in his paper on Butte,! suggests the explanation. It 
is due according to him to the paucity of pyrite in the primary ore. 
Where there is abundant pyrite sufficient sulphuric acid is formed by 
oxidation to take all the copper into solution and carry it to lower levels; 
but where the pyrite is scant so that insufficient sulphuric acid is formed, 
some of the copper is carbonated and so fixed in the gossan. The 
hypothesis, or some modification of it, as for example the combination of 
the sulphuric acid with lime, would appear to explain satisfactorily 
the fixation of the copper in the gossan as carbonate. I have, however, 
had no occasion in recent years to study the phenomenon. 


L. C. Graton, Cambridge, Mass.—As I remember, the rocks in which 
the chrysocolla occurs in the Burro Mountains are both silicified and 
kaolinized. 

It seems probable that in surroundings deficient in carbon dioxide, 
complete oxidation of chalcocite may yield chrysocolla up to a maximum 
of half the copper in the chalcocite; while in rocks, like garnet contact 
zones and certain easily decomposable porphyries, surface decomposition 
appears often to yield silica in the necessary form to convert the copper 
of primary sulphides into chrysocolla immediately and directly upon 
oxidation. 


1 Reno H. Sales: Ore Deposits at Butte, Mont., Trans., xlvi, p. 49 (1913). 
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a The Copper Deposits of San Cristobal, Santo Domingo 

Y 

- BY THOMAS F, DONNELLY, E. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

7 (San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 

, Introduction 

5 Tur Province of San Cristobal is situated on the south side of the 
4 island of Santo Domingo about 25 miles west of Santo Domingo city, 
4 the capital of the republic. The copper mineralization is found about 


Fig. 1 —Camp Bucaro. Tue Top of THE RipGE IN THE BACKGROUND MARKS THE 
ConrTact of THE LIMESTONE AND TUFFS. 


8 miles north of the town of San Cristobal, in the section known as 
Bucaro Hill; in San Francisco Hill; on the Nigua River; and on the Jaina 
River. The district is reached by automobile from Santo Domingo city 
over an excellent road for 25 miles to San Cristobal, and then, by horse- 
back 6 or 8 miles up the Nigua River to what is locally known as “Camp 
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Bucaro” (Fig. 1). The trip from the capital takes about 3 hr. The 
camp is really not more than 10 miles from the sea; yet, since the coast 
offers no suitable harbor in this vicinity, Santo Domingo city is its only 
available port. 

The district under consideration is situated in what might be called 
the foothills of the southern watershed of the main Cordilleras, a range 


Fie. 2.—Looxine up ran Nieva River at Camp Bucaro. 


which traverses the center of the island in a slightly north of west direc- 
tion. The mountainous nature of this section of the country extends 
almost to the sea, so that at Camp Bucaro the river bed has an elevation of 
500 ft. above the sea level. In this vicinity the high peaks rise from 
1,200 to 1,500 ft. Up the Nigua River, the mountains become higher 
and more rugged until, 40 or 50 miles up, where the main ridges are en- 
countered, they attain an elevation of 7,000 ft., with some peaks over 
10,000 ft. above tide. 
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- The Nigua Valley is narrow, steep, and rugged. The river itself is 
small—hardly more than a creek—and shallow enough to be crossed 
almost anywhere by stepping from stone to stone. However, it has a 
steep grade, and during the rainy season is often impassable (Fig. 2). 

The climate is semi-tropical and very healthy. The thermometer 
registers around 65° F. during the evenings and night, and rises to about 
85° F.at mid-day. There is no regular rainy season in this section. The 
most rain falls between June and October; but there is rain throughout the 
year. 

General Geology 


Briefly speaking, the region consists of a Cretaceous limestone in 
contact with post-Cretaceous igneous rocks, which are cut in many places 
by trachyte dikes. These igneous rocks are principally basaltic and 
basic tuffs! and volcanic ashes.2 The general direction of the contact is 
approximately northwest-southeast. The country has suffered violent 
fracturing and faulting during at least two separate periods. The older 
series has a general strike of about east and west, and the later system 
strikes on an average of about N. 30° E. This later system has been pro- 
ductive of the greater movement. Mineralization has taken place in 
both series of fractures, and each has had its influence on the ore deposi- 
tion of the district. 

The country presents an intricate network of fractures, extending in 
every direction. On the hills the surface has been greatly weathered, 
disintegrated, and leached; whereas in the river bed the tuffs are exposed 
in hard, compact, fresh form, indicating that the atmospheric agencies 
have exerted a greater influence than the river waters (Fig. 3). 


Economic Geology 


There are two promising sources of ore in the district: (1) the deposits 
that should occur at or near the contact of the igneous rocks and the 
limestone; and (2) the fissure veins. 

Of the former the most attractive prospects are found in the north- 
western quarter of the Bucaro claim on Bucaro Hill (Fig. 4). In this 


section the following interesting conditions exist: 


1'There seems to be some confusion as to the exact nature of tuffs. ‘They are the 
fine, fragmental ejections from the explosive eruptions of a volcano. They may 
afterward be water sorted or cemented to a firm rock. Coarser ejectamenta are 
called volcanic breccias, but in neither do we see much sorting unless produced by 
subsequent erosion. Tufa is sometimes used in this sense, but the practice is wrong, _ 
and should be discouraged. A tufa is a cellular deposit of a mineral spring. It is 
usually calcareous or siliceous. The term should be confined to this material and 


not be confused with tuff. 


2 Mining and Scientific Press, vol. xev, No. 10, p. 305 (Sept. 7, 1907). 
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1. There is a contact of Cretaceous limestone and igneous rocks— 
principally tuffs and volcanic ashes—the course of which is approximately 
northwest-southeast. The limestone is tilted nearly vertical and 
strikes almost north and south. 

2. In the igneous rocks there are numerous stringers of ore enek a 
couple of veins that give promise of productiveness. The general strike 
of this mineralization is about east and west, and hence will ultimately 
meet the contact. 

3. There is a later system of faults which strike approximately north, 


Fie. 3.—Unattrerep Turr tn THE Bep or tHE Niaua RIVER, SHOWING FRACTURE 
PuLANeEs IN Att DrreEcTIons. 


and south and dip to the west. This system displaces the former system, 
and toward the western end of the property seems to have changed the 
dip of the older series of fractures—near the surface at least—from north 
to south, or toward the limestone. This later series evidently carries no 
original copper mineral, and the fissures are generally barren except for 
some ‘‘drag”’ where they cut the earlier fractures. There are, however, 
north and south dikes that carry what seems to be original disseminated 
pyrite, but no copper minerals. 

The vein filling consists of quartz, limonite, some specularite, hema- 
tite, malachite, chalcopyrite, bornite, and occasionally chalcocite and 
cuprite. The ore deposition probably took place first in the original 
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Fie. 4.—Bucaro Hit, rrom San Francisco Hitt. 
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Fie. 5.—Ovutcrop on San Francisco Hitz, SHowinG SHATTERED CONDITION OF 
Country Rock. 
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fissures, as suggested below; but subsequent disturbances have soshat- 
tered the country in general, and the minerals have been leached and 
re-deposited in the walls to such an extent, that it is now impossible to 
determine the original walls. This condition may be confined to the 
surface only, which has been greatly weathered and leached; and the veins 
may be better defined in depth. 

It seems to me that the conditions would be ideal for the formation 
of deposits along the contact of the limestone and the tuffs in the 
vicinity of where this series of mineralized fractures meet it—a zone of 


Fic. 6.—San Francisco Hini, SHowING OPENING ALONG Crown CoppEr_,VEIN. 
Avr THE Tor or THE HiLu THE VEIN Is 30 Fr. WIDE. 


about 4,000 ft. in length. The present development has for its object 
the exploration of this zone. : 

The fissure veins are best exemplified on the north side of the Nigua 
River, in the vicinity of San Francisco Hill. Here they are quite different 
in appearance from those around Bucaro. The walls are better defined 
and quartz is much more prominent in the vein filling. 

The older fissures on San Francisco Hill strike a little north of east 
(although this varies somewhat) and dip to the north (Fig. 5). The 
veins range from fine stringers to a width of 3 or 4 ft. This 
system of veins has been displaced and offset by a later period of faulting, 
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with a result that seldom more than 100 or 200 ft. of vein are found in one 
continuous line. The vein filling is white sugary quartz, carrying as its 
principal mineral bornite, with some minor quantities of azurite and 
malachite. The precious-metal values are fairly good, but not uniform. 

The more promising veins are the later ones, or those that show a 
strike of about N. 30°E. Thedip of these varies considerably, those on 


Fig. 7.—PuatTinita CREEK. OUTCROP NEAR HEAD. 


the eastern portion of the property dipping generally to the east, and 
those on the westernend tothe west. The vein on which most work has 
been expended in this region is locally known as the Crown copper vein 
(Fig. 6). It has been exposed across San Francisco Hill by pits, shafts, 
and stripping for a distance of about 4,000 ft. This fissure measures iD 
one place 30 ft.; atthe Nigua River it is 10 ft. wide. Ido not think, how- 
ever, that it will average nearly this width. The vein appears to have 
experienced, after its original mineralization, a pronounced fault move- 
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ment, to which its peculiar character is due. In the hanging wall is 
found, in places, a layer of rich bornite ore a few inches thick; and filling 
the rest of the fissure is a taleose gouge, which shows by the presence of 
rounded nodules of quartz and chalcopyrite covered with slickensides 
that a great amount of movement has taken place. It is still a question, 
whether this last-mentioned mineralization took place originally in the 
fissure, or is a by-product from the older veins, dragged in by the move- 
ment. Work is now in progress to determine this. 

About the vicinity of Platinita Creek, there are outcrops of rich ore 
(Fig. 7) with a general strike of N. 30° E. showing indications of strong 
veins. Hardly any work has been expended on these hitherto but plans 
have been made for their early exploration. 


Genesis of the Deposits 


The presence of copper in tuffs is not uncommon. De Launay has 
observed that the andesitic tuffs at the Boleo mines, near Santa Rosalia, 
Lower California, have been the probable source of copper for these 
deposits.? He concludes that the deposits are due to the sedimentation 
aided by.the vein-forming waters that emerged during the tectonic move- 
ment, and that the gold, pyrite, copper, etc., were precipitated and 
deposited simultaneously with the pebbles of the conglomerate. Weed 
takes exception to this view, and believes that the evidence would indicate 
that the circulation of mineralizing waters after the sedimentation was 
the agent of deposition.‘ Ransome says that in many of the mines north- 
west of Globe, Ariz., as the Black Warrior, Black Copper, and Geneva 
mines, the dacite tuffs are richly impregnated with chrysocolla.6 J. A. 
Dresser claims that the chalcopyrite lenses in Quebec are in sheared 
volcanic rocks that were subsequently changed to schists. He states 
that during the expulsion of these volcanic rocks copper, gold, silver, etc., 
were also emitted, to be afterward concentrated by metamorphism and 
meteoric waters.° The last word on the Rio Tinto deposits in Spain 
places them also in sheared eruptive rocks that were subsequently 
changed.’ 

In the above instances the deposits occur either in lenses or veins along 
more or less defined bedding planes. In the San Cristobal district, the 
ore is found in fissures that run in all directions. 

In the San Cristobal district there are good reasons to believe that 


3 De Launay: Les Richesses Minérales de U Afrique. Translation from the French, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. Ixxv, No. 14, p. 519 (Apr. 4, 1903). 

4 Copper Mines of the World, p. 245 (1907). 

5 Professional Paper No. 12, U. S. Geological Survey, pp. 155 to 159 (1903). 

* Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute, vol. v, pp. 81 to 86 (1902); Engineering 
and Mining Journal, vol. Ixxiii, No. 12, p. 412 (Mar. 22, 1902). 

7 De Launay: Traité de Métallogénie (1913). 
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the copper, in part at least, has been derived from the tuffs. On the 
surface where theseigneous rocks are severely weathered and disintegrated, 
very little or no copper is present; but in the tunnels in Bucaro Hill, it is 
quite evident that the copper is disseminated through the unaltered tuffs. 
A slight green stain of copper carbonate may be seen almost anywhere. 
The limestone escarpment that runs along the top of Bucaro Hill and 
denotes the probable contact of the limestone and the tuffs is, in all 
likelihood, the result of a normal fault. Probably the same forces and 
movement that caused this produced simultaneously the series of east and 
west fractures and fissures. This seems to be indicated by the fact that 
the fissures with this general direction are more numerous and pronounced 
near the contact, where the forces have been most potent. The dying 
phase of this activity probably marks the beginning of the vein formation. 
The atmospheric waters, percolating through the copper-bearing tufts, 
met the ascending magmatic waters; and these, rising together in the 
fissures, deposited their mineral contents in them. The later, or north 
and south, system of faults, further shattered the district, made the 
country more pervious to the action of the meteoric waters, and assisted 
in the lateral segregation. The trachyte dikes that have the same general 
strike may have come up at this time, and the emanations from these 
may have been prolific of further mineral deposition. These dikes carry 
considerable pyrite, but I was unable to find any copper in them in de- 
terminable quantities. 
Conclusions 


One is greatly handicapped in the study of the country: first, because 
of the dense tropical growth; second, because of the weathering, which has 
caused a great deal of disintegration and leaching at the surface; and 
third, on account of the lack of development work, especially underground. 
I spent a little over four months in the country, and most of this time was 
devoted to the surveying and mapping of the district preliminary to a 
more detailed study. I feel, therefore, that the knowledge thus gained 
is of a superficial nature, but hope that it may be of benefit to subsequent 
investigators. 

I was very favorably impressed by the district. Although still in 
the “prospect” stage, the mineralization is so abundant and general that 
great hopes are entertained for the future if operations are properly 
directed. It will require money to explore and develop the country, and 
this money will have to be intelligently expended. A large sum has been 
spent by the various companies operating here, but only a small per- 
centage of it has been used in real exploration work. This has had a 
tendency to destroy the confidence of investors; but the district itself is 


not at fault.® 
8 Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xcix, No. 15, p. 641 (Apr. 10, 1915). 
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Labor conditions are highly favorable.. Native labor is employed, at 
50 c. per day. Contracts are let to natives at an average of $1.50 per 
running foot for tunnels 5 by 6 ft. in size. Of course the company 
furnishes all supplies. Native skilled labor can be had at from $1.50 to 
$2 per day. The natives for the most part are pure negroes, and, like 
all of that race, are great imitators, and, as a consequence, quick to learn. 
They are a simple, industrious, child-like people, very little addicted to 
the use of alcohol, and hence easily handled. There are now but few 
really good miners among them. They would, however, develop skill 
under some one who could teach them. Like all Southern laborers, they 
are inclined to be lazy when on day’s pay but they work 12 or 15 hr.a day 
when on contract. 

There is an abundance of water handy for mill operations and there is 
a good site for a power plant on the Jaina River some 40 miles away. 

The hillsides are fairly well forested with hard woods. Mine timber, 
however, is very scarce. 

The transportation problem is not as bad as it would at first seem. 
There are 8 miles of bad road from Bucaro to San Cristobal. This is a 
crude road, following to a large extent the bed of the Nigua River. 
There are no bad grades on it, but it is impassable during the seasons 
when the river is up. The company now operating here has hauled a 
considerable amount of machinery over this road—some pieces being as 
heavy as 5 tons—without experiencing any great difficulty. The present 
mode of transportation by ox teams is, of course, very slow. But a 
little work would put the road in such condition that a gasoline traction 
truck could be used overit. From San Cristobal to Santo Domingo city 
the road is macadamized all the way. It is a government road called the 
“Carretera”? and is always kept in excellent condition. The Clyde 
Steamship Co. has made a rate of $4 per ton for carrying concentrates from 
Santo Domingo city to New York. This rate is, of course, exorbitant, 
in view of the fact that the rate for shipping ore from Cuba is only 90 ce. 
per ton. A little competition in the shipping field, and the active opera- 
tion of the district, will do much toward lowering this rate to within 
reasonable bounds. 
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DISCUSSION 


F. Lynwoop Garrison, Philadelphia, Pa. (communication to the 
Secretary*).—The paper is of value in giving the public some first-hand 
information regarding a copper property that from various causes has 
attracted considerable attention, especially in Philadelphia, and which 
has also been the source of several fantastic flotations that had little to 
recommend them. 

Since 1906, no work has been done on this property under my direc- 
tion, with the exception of a topographic survey made last winter by 
Mr. Donnelly, which was intended as the first step in a sound and logical 
system of development. From 1906 to 1915, desultory attempts were 
made to develop these orebodies, but as the work was not in competent 
hands much money was wasted and even more disappeared in ways re- 
garding which it is perhaps not best to inquire. The result is, this in- 
teresting property has now practically no more ore developed upon it 
than in 1906, despite the fact that a new 100-ton mill is being erected, 
although, as I have intimated, it is today not much more than a 
prospect. 

Turning now to the scientific and more agreeable side of the subject, 
it is interesting to note that these Santo Domingo copper ores are in- 
variably found in volcanic tuffs and that, in a geologic sense, they are all 
very old, for there are no evidences of recent volcanic activity in the 
greater Antilles, of which this island is the second largest. The existence 
of copper in tuffs in different parts of the world is a notable fact. Often, 
if not usually, it is present in mere traces, but not infrequently we find 
it in sufficient amount to be of economic importance. Thus, for example, 
chalcopyrite and bornite occur in the Tertiary tuffs of Japan, and a 
number of producing copper mines of that country are either actually 
in, or closely associated with, rocks of this character. Whether the 
copper minerals are original primary ores in the tuffs, or were derived 
from accompanying eruptive dikes, appears not yet to have been de- 
termined in any instance. In most of the Japanese cases of which I 

can find any record the tufis appear to be associated with shales and lime- 
stones. ‘These Japanese copper ores also carry some gold, especially 
in the upper parts of the veins; in this they resemble the Santo Domingo 


* Received June 29, 1915. 
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deposits which not infrequently carry as much as $6 or $7 per ton of gold 
on the outcrop. As arule the content of gold in both the Japanese and 
Santo Domingo deposits decreases in depth very rapidly, and a few feet 
down the average tenor appears to be about $1.50 per ton. The ex- 
planation is simple; the copper minerals being more soluble they are 
leached out on or near the surface leaving the gold behind. It is not, 
however, so easy to account for the fact that visible gold is often present 
in the outcrop oxidized ores and never perceptible in the sulphides. The 
only explanation that offers itself for this peculiarity is that the gold may 
in some manner be dissolved and then reprecipitated by the ferrous sul- 
phate certain to be present in waters flowing through mineralized and 
jungle-covered rocks. 

The Braden Copper mines in Chile are reported to be in the perimeter 
of a volcanic vent filled with tuffs. The copper sulphides and metallic 
copper occur in seams and veinlets in diorite and brecciated contact 
material.+ 

It is a notable fact that of late years volcanic tuffs are becoming more 
and more to be recognized as the habitat of metallic minerals and ores. 
Rocks of this character are not always readily recognized as such, being 
often denominated andesite, olivine-basalt, diabase, or the general term 
basic eruptives. In view of the fact that a real tuff reaches the surface 
of the earth as a volcanic ejectment in the form of dust (sometimes termed 
ash or mud) to be consolidated afterward by surface phenomena, whereas 
effusive rocks such as andesite, diabase, diorite, etc., appear as magmas or 
lavas that have flowed out from the interior of the earth, this confusion 
of terms is unfortunate and bespeaks a carelessness of observation and 
diagnosis. It is evident on the whole that copper minerals have an 
affinity for tuffs which must be recognized, and it may not be going too 
far to assume that such volcanic dust is the original source of the copper 
we find in the fissures of the rocks which have resulted from the con- 
solidation of these ejectments. 


1 Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. Ixxxiv, p. 1060 (Dec. 7, 1907.) 
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The Formation of the Oxidized Ores of Zinc from the Sulphide 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Subject and Scope 


The formation of the oxidized ores of zinc has been recognized as a 
subject of great importance in economic geology. For many years these 
ores have been much sought, partly because they are more desirable for 
metallurgical treatment and partly because they are apt to be freer from 
gangue than is the sulphide of zinc. Up to very recent years the oxidized 
ores were the principal source of the metal and at present they still furnish 
a large portion of the commercial production. 

The oxidized ores of zinc include six minerals, as shown in the following 
table: 


Constituents, Per Cent. 
Mineralogical 


Naine Chemical Name Chemical Composition 
Zn / SiOz Fe Mn 
Calamine....| Basic silicate of zinc |2ZnO.SiO2.H;0 or Zn- 
(OH):2.ZnSiO3....... 542012520 WS tee 

Smithsonite.| Zinc carbonate...... InGOsseo eae 52200} wee ae Ps Pe ee 
Hydrozincite| Hydro-carbonate of 

ZiNC.weeceeones 2NCOs:2Zn(OH) se, see 60 Oo. ah. oie a eee 
Willemite...| Anhydrous silicate of | 2ZnO.SiO. or ZnO.- 

ZINC hema Cees ZASIO sna eee 58.50) 27.0 |......}...-.. 
Zincite...... ZINCORIGC.. as « coma TNO ers ce oe ce SOSOl. 0.2. fsbo 
Franklinite. .| Iron-manganese-zinc | (FeZnMn)O(Fe- 

oxide Sach fy. Seis Mn )sOscuieeeee ee WPAN UU) bene S00 42.0 | 15.0 


Only the first three, calamine, smithsonite and hydrozincite have been 
considered in this investigation. Wherever the terms “oxidized ores” 
and “‘oxidation products” are used in this paper they are, unless other- 
wise indicated, strictly limited to these three ore-minerals of zinc. 

These oxidation products are universally believed to be derived from the 
sulphide of zinc, as their original mineral. The chemical reactions of the 
change, however, are not fully understood and have not, heretofore, been 
studied experimentally in the light of physico-chemical principles. The 
influence of oxidation by surface waters and of other metallic compounds 
which are associated with the blende, is only inferred from field relations. 
At the suggestion of Dr. J. F. Kemp, the writer undertook a series of ex- 
periments with the hope of clearing up some important points in connec- 
tion with the chemistry of the precipitation of the three oxidized ores and 
in particular, of establishing the peculiar set of conditions under which 
the antecedent oxidation of the blende has taken place. 

The principal part of the experiments is, in accordance with the 
geological evidence, limited,to wet methods, and deals with a single sub- 
stance, or a group of substances in solution, which are capable of effect- 
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_ ing the solution of the blende or of converting its oxidation product into 
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a carbonate or a basic silicate, as the case may be. 


2. Acknowledgments 


The writer takes great pleasure in acknowledging his indebtedness 
to his professors and friends for aid received in the preparation of this 
paper. First among them is Professor J. F. Kemp, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, under whom this work was done. Throughout the entire labora- 
tory work, and especially on the experimental side, he has manifested 
great interest in the results as they appeared. Whatever merits this 
paper may have are largely due to his valuable assistance and advice. 
For many useful criticisms relative to the petrographic feature of the 
work, the writer is indebted to Professor C. P. Berkey, of the same Uni- 
versity. The writer’s thanks are also due to Professor T. C. Chamberlin, 
of the University of Chicago, for inspiration and encouragement through 
correspondence and otherwise during the execution of this research, and 
to Dr. R. T. Chamberlin for many helpful suggestions. To Professor 
R. J. Colony of Cooper Union of New York City, the writer is indebted 
for checking the results of optical examinations of the crushed fragments. 
Acknowledgments to other friends have been indicated in the course of 
the following pages. 


3. Review of Previous Work 


Field Data.—Field data concerning the paragenesis of the oxidized 
ores of zinc are abundant. The most suggestive contribution to the 
literature of the subject is by Dr. R. Beck.! In the discussion of the zine 
deposits at Raibl in Carinthia, Austria, he regards the oxidized ores of 
zinc in that region as the results of extensive metasomatism, and says that 
the limestone, the inclosing rock of the ores, ‘‘is directly replaced by cala- 


“mine and the structure of the original rock is retained by the calamine 


and carbonate of zinc.” Our general experience shows that calamine and 
smithsonite are derived from blende. Therefore, the solutions which 
replaced the soluble limestone presumably obtained their salts by the 
oxidation of sphalerite and the process was essentially one of secondary 
enrichment. That is to say, the oxidation and solution of the sphalerite 
must equally depend: (1) on the action of the oxidation products of 
pyrite or marcasite on the sphalerite in presence of water (these iron 
sulphides in nature are invariably associated with zinc sulphide); (2) 
on the direct oxidation of sphalerite as a result of electrolytic action? 


1R. Beck. Lehre von den Erzlagerstdtten, Band 2, p. 596 (1901). 
2 V, H. Gottschalk, and H. A. Buehler. Oxidation of Sulphides, Economic Geology, 


vol. vii, p. 28 (1912). 
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Tape I—Analyses of Mine Waters and Well Waters in Parts per Million 


OWNAMRWNHE 


10. Centre Creek water’ 


. Oronogo Circle mine, Oronogo, Mo. 

. Duenweg mine, Joplin district, Mo. 

. Continental mine, Joplin district, Mo. 

Mary mine, Joplin district, Mo. 

. Diamond Jack mine, Carterville, Mo. 

. 9th Shaft, Oronogo Circle mine, Oronogo, Mo. 
. Well on Centre Creek. 
. Well on Main Street, Joplin, Mo. 
. Centre Creek water. 


1 2 3 4 5 6| 6 7 8 9 | 10 

Sees cee 184 .2/1886.0 |2033.4 |3200.3} — | 221.4/429.0) 154.3 | 29.7 | 161.0 
(OS ee 0.0; 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0/ 0.0) 12.8} 67.45) 3.5 _ 
Free 

H.SO,.../ 0.0) 220.5 | 39.0 |1568.0} 333.2} 0.0; 0.0) 0.0|-0.0 0.0 
Combined > 

H.SO,...| 0.0) 0.0 6060.9 |8032.9 0:0)" "0. Olt 4020 0-0 0-0 0.0 
Metallic 

Fe..<...| 0.0} 670.0 | 362.0 523.5) 465.0) — 0:0) > 1.0] 15.5 
Heat yon 0.0 490.0> 0.0 0.0 0..0).-.0:0)--. 07 0\a 4.0: Ouls O20 

Fettt+ 0.0} 180.0 | 293.0 |1091.5) — 0.0) 0.0 3.0); — = 
CaO. 304.1). = 700.5 - a — | 501.0) 333.9) — _ 
MgO. 31.44 — 0.0 _ = = —? | 108.6; — - 
Pbk 0.0; 0.0 0.30; 0.0 0.0) 0.0; 0.0) 0.0) 1.3 0.0 
Metallic. 

YAsplow cet ae 20.0/1432.5 | 80.502250.0| 910.0) 20.9|257.0 1.7) 7.3 | 70.0 
Acidity ‘Alkaline 

| 
11 12 13 | 14 15 16 17 

iO) ieee Se 9.5 6.1 0:07). SO gnats | 233.4 | 222.4 | 215.9 | 104.0 
K.SO, 0.0 0.0 OOM SiOs a. crete er O23 eS- U0 pi We fey 
INCL nas - 0.0 13a At DAVAO; een 2.8 Ona Beare 0.0 
/NasSO.u....{ 130.3 38.5 | 30.8 | FeO&Fe.0; 67 ae 9.0 6.8 9.5 
Al.(SO4)3..| 68.3 73.6 Brome Vin Ose vere 5.9 8.3 0.0 
CaSO, ....| 1528.0 924°,6037L-b at 2nO ear. PRI) 5.9 Soule lal 
Ca(HCOs)se 0.0 0.0 0. On CLA seme trace | trace | trace 12.4 
MgSO, trace | 192.6] 60.4 /|CaO...... 148.5 | 101.4 | 127.0 | 65.0 
FeSOu..... 611.9 | 387.7 ZO Wig Ot Ree 28.4 | 24.7] 21.7 | 24.9 
PbSO, 0.04 0.0 Insoluble . . 

ZnSO, 586.2 |.851.7 residue. . Lib) ALR Se 21S0 0.0 
SiQs a sais Doe BY Fh she cost ante ateekd libia, wise th Sarw ly renee ae ee 
eSO Tate) 2 lOO a 251).7, 0.0. | 5a Seer an eindlA cee retical cat hole 
CO,(free)..| 12.0 BF Ol TO Ticats aves ee « hey a ees meals ail Asie clic. SNe Ses eee 


11. Arkansas mine, Joplin district, Mo. 


12. Victor mine, Joplin district, Mo. 
13. O. K. mine, Joplin district, Mo. 
14-17. Mine waters of Rothschonberger Stolen, near Freiberg, Germany. 

= No determination was made of the element. 
ae The element was absent. 


* The sulphur in all-cases exists as sulphate. 
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due to the contact of sphalerite and iron sulphides; or (8) on both of 
these actions. 

In addition to this statement of Beck’s, we have the evidence afforded 
by analyses of mine waters and of well waters from zinc districts. 


“While the waters taken from a mine may differ slightly in composition from 
the ground waters that seeped through the undisturbed deposit, in that they are 
probably more dilute on account of the freer circulation of the solutions, and are 
also more highly oxidized on account of greater access to the atmosphere, yet never- 
theless their composition approaches fairly closely that of the original ground-waters.”’* 


The Table I comprises typical analyses‘ of the waters from zinc mines 
both in Europe and in America, and of the waters from wells in the zinc 
district of Joplin, Mo. The figures given are all in parts per million. 

On inspection of these data, it will be noted that sulphur in all cases 
exists as sulphate, indicating as a distinctive feature of these waters, 
the predominance of the sulphates of zinc, iron, calcium and generally 
magnesium, over other salts. It has also been noted, according to Mr. 
Waring,® the Chemist of Webb City, Mo., that the iron in the waters 
freshly drawn from the depths of the Joplin mines, is always present as 
ferrous sulphate, while the waters from the surface levels frequently con- 
tain ferric sulphate. Further evidence has recently been shown by 
Hodge’ as to the presence of ferrous salts in the waters at some depth and 
of ferric near the surface. 

According to Allen? and Wells,’ the excess of sulphuric acid formed by 
the oxidation of the iron sulphides is responsible for the increased solu- 
bility of the metallic sulphides in association. This assumption does not 
seem to be entirely consistent with the experimental facts,’ or to be 
generally supported by chemical analysis. Mr. Waring,!° speaking from 
his wide experience in the zinc mines of Joplin district, Mo., says that 
free sulphuric is not always present; in some cases, the waters that are 
quite rich in zinc sulphate contain no sulphuric acid. On the contrary 
they gave a strong alkaline reaction to methyl orange, frequently con- 
taining a considerable amount of calcium bicarbonate. The presence of 
the latter compound in solution may be a factor in the process of the 


3N.C. Cooke. Journal of Geology, vol. xxi, p. 5 (1918). 
4 or the analyses Nos. 1 to 10, the writer is indebted to W. G. Waring of Webb 


City, Mo., who has very kindly placed at his disposal the data which for the first 
time appear in print. For Nos. 11 to 13 inclusive, the writer has quoted from a 
paper by Messers Buehler and Gottschalk, Economic Geology, vol. v, p. 34 (1910); 
Nos. 14.to 17 from Lehre von den Erzlagerstatien, R. Beck, vol. ii, p. 402 (1901). 

5 Private communication. 

6. T. Hodge. Economic Geology, vol. x, p. 123 (1915). 

7E. T. Allen. Economic Geology, vol. v, p. 387 (1910). 

&R. C. Wells. Economic Geology, vol. v, p. 480 (1910). 

9 Gottschalk and Buehler. Economic Geology, vol, vii, p. 27 (1912). 

10 Private communication. oag 
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formation of zinc carbonate and will be discussed experimentally later in 
this paper. 

Experimental Data.—In the literature of this subject no experimental 
data bearing on this problem were found. Those who have dealt with 
the question in the laboratory have rarely worked under the. conditions 
which commonly obtain in nature; 7.e., low temperatures, low pressures, 
small concentrations, and the eouibinauen of all these conditions, pre- 
senting a narrow range of possibilities for imitative synthetic studies. 
H. de Senarmont!! showed that zinc carbonate can be formed from zine 
chloride and calcium carbonate at 150° C. Gorgeu!* in 1887 claimed that 
he obtained the anhydrous silicate and the oxide of zinc (willemite and 
zincite) by fusing a mixture of chemical compounds containing the 
required constituents. His experiments have been repeated by the 
writer, but without producing the same results.1 No attempt has here- 
tofore been made, even using high temperature, to produce synthetically 
the basic silicate of zinc (calamine). 

The investigations of Allen and Creushaw" on zine compounds have 
no bearing on this problem, since their work was confined to the study of 
zine sulphides. 


4. Plan of Present Investigation 


The present work was divided into two parts, experimental work and 
microscopic studies of thin sections. Experimentally the main purpose 
was to find: (a) what is the exact nature of the compound or compounds, 
commonly associated with the sulphide of zinc, which cause it to be oxi- 
dized and carried into solution in meteoric waters; (b) what are the most 
common reagents or compounds which are likely to have caused the pre- 
cipitation of carbonates or the basic silicate of zinc; (c) what are the 
peculiar conditions under which these oxidation products may be obtained 
in the laboratory; (d) to what extent the formation of these oxidation 
products is limited by ordinary laboratory conditions; and (e) what 
influence is exerted by temperature. The microscopic study was 
done chiefly in the hope of obtaining further evidence throwing more 
light on the problem. 

The experimental work here described deals with the following 
questions: 

1, The solvent effect of iron sulphates on sphalerite. 


2. The solubility of sphalerite in a salt solution of silver, of copper and 
of lead. 


11 Doelter y Asterich. Handbuch der Mineralchemie, Band 1, p. 499. 

2 Bulletin 10, Société Frangaise de Mineralogie, pp. 30 to 39. 

13 See the discussion under ‘‘The Influence of Temperature on the Formation of 
Calamine,’’ Experiment 12. 


4 American Journal of Science, 4th series, vol. xxxiv, pp. 341 to 360 (1912). 
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3. The reactions of carbonates and bicarbonates with solutions of 
zinc salts. 

4, The reaction of. zinc sulphate solution with pure and impure 
limestones. 

5. The effect of carbon dioxide upon the basic silicate and the car- 
bonates of zinc in water, and its bearing upon the conditions of their 
precipitation. 

6. The reactions of a mixture of hydroxide and silicate of sodium 
with dilute solutions of a zinc salt. 

7. The influence of temperature on the formation of calamine, and 
its possible effects on natural calamine and’ smithsonite. 

On account of the wide range of the subjects involved in the experi- 
ments, each series will be described and discussed under its own head- 
ing. Unless otherwise indicated, all of these experiments were conducted 
under ordinary conditions of temperature and pressure. Concentra- 
tions of solutions were small, deci-normal in some cases, and fiftieth in 
others; these concentrations may slightly differ in behavior from those 
commonly obtained from the ground waters, but the difference is only in 
the speed, and not in the nature, of the chemical reactions. 

The paper also includes a discussion, based on the suggestion of Dr. 
Kemp" as to the origin of the zinc deposits at Franklin Furnace, and 
Ogdensburg, N. J., of the effect of heat on calamine and smithsonite, 
with possible changes to willemite and zincite respectively. 

Method of General Procedure.—Unless otherwise indicated, the mineral 
to be tested was first powdered; and only the portion which passed 50- 
or 100-mesh sieve, as the case might be, was used. Chemically made 
zine compounds were also used and are indicated in each case. The 
amounts of reagents in solution, as to their constituents, were definitely 
known whenever it was deemed necessary. In all cases, the precipitate, 
the residue if any, and the liquid contents in filtrates, were determined 
quantitatively. The comments which usually follow the record of the 
experiment were made in each case in consequence of the laboratory 
results. In determining the temperatures of formation of the oxidation 
products (here including willemite and zincite but excluding hydrozincite) 
both the quantitative analysis and microscopic examination of the crushed 


fragments were employed. 
Il. ExpERIMENTAL WORK 
A. The Solution of Sphalerite ; 


1. The Solvent Effect of Iron Sulphates upon Sphalerite—As already 
remarked, there is commonly present in the freshly drawn water from the 
depths of zinc mines, such as those of Joplin, an iron salt in solution, 


15 Transactions of New York Academy of Sciences, vol. xili, p. 92. 
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which, if drawn from some depth, is invariably in the form of ferrous sul- 
phate, and doubtless indicates the oxidation of the blende to some extent 
at the expense of the reduction of ferric sulphate. 

The ferric sulphate is presumably produced by the oxidation of an 
iron bisulphide (pyrite. or marcasite) which occurs not infrequently in 
the zinc-producing districts. The reaction is ordinarily written: 

(a) FeS.+70+H,0 — FeSO,+H:S0O,; and there is further oxidized: 

(b) 2FeSO, + H.SO,4 + O — Fex(SOu)3 + HO. This ferric solution 
may hydrolize to 

(c) Fes(SO.4)3 + 3H.O0 — Fe.03 + 3H.SO,. 

Reaction (c), however, occurs only in the absence of such minerals 
as blende. In blende-bearing strata the reaction (c) does not occur; at 
least, no such case has ever been reported. On the contrary, as shown by 
experimental results recorded below, when this strongly oxidizing agent 
is held in waters which percolate into blende-bearing rocks, it will react 
with the sphalerite and allow zine to pass into solution. The reaction is 
in accordance with the equation: 

ZnS + Fe2(SO.4)3 > 2FeSO, + ZnSO, + 8 

In order to determine just what proportion of the ferric sulphate is 
necessary to oxidize one part of sphalerite, the following experiments 
were undertaken: 

Experiment 1—A piece of sphalerite obtained from Joplin, Mo., 


I (a) I (b) II III IV 
Actual amounts originally present 
in grams 
+ Conditions, Filtrate Residue 
in the 
In solution In solid oa 
analysis, |- 

Com- Ele- | Com- bet 
Element pound | ment | pound Grams |Per Cent.) Grams |Per Cent. 
Pina ohry Gly satie eke ligt emcee NUE hE Fie aia ae EP barns Mes 8 ol, Uther, Gi ae 0.3055) 18.84* 

JGoeyop Pez OAS pee | eae ere els. 3|Merartay dots eos ts acl ei ee etre ee 0.0132 

LEO ETA erecta aiicisrc tes la QOD is ay Meher erin wchll a SRR RPO Ie s aheee traces... 
HO anny etal ere tage se aliteeleme | ace sine ake te 0(8794) 6.304). ovale nee 
Fett+ WESOSGI Aso eaeel O01 9833.0 7040) ee ee eee 
BOG nous get 0 Pais OR (OA goth yan le oder Bes | 8:8270]-63 27044 9.. sacle 
YES Teg dees ota aes ERAS EE No weatd ctehe| eon 2OOO) Wee Ol in ere Ariel en ueeaeee 
BONO ge sc chsh hen eie,e culls Meir eee ne ee BeBOOO site ctskowl ecw es Mall stoma ea eee 
Heg(SOe)avals anni cle 6.6663 855190. latices Spon cl ae ee eee 
TA to OP <3 5 (ROR RERRAM Vente Bee ho ones c SSOS5OS lier .y. crceicne tenis. le eaters oe ee eee 
TAN evcuch hea llis'o ORES EA re eee west BOO eon sehar wees ella wears leet ee ace en ane ee 
Total. ..| 6.6663) 6.6663) 4.860) 4.860)/13.9447 |13.9447| 99.953] 0.3187] 18.84 


*This shows that the rest of the sulphur (81.16 per cent.) has been oxidized into 


sulphate. 
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and known to contain 0.9972 g. ZnS for every gram of the sample was 
ground to pass a 50-mesh sieve; 4.873 g. of this material (on account of 


its impurity, this amount is a little less than a of its molecular weight) 

was digested in 1,000 c.c. ferric sulphate solution, containing 6.663 g. 
. N ae : . 

of the salt (approximately aa) The reaction is manifested as soon as 


the sphalerite is placed in the ferric solution. The mixture was allowed 
to stand in a 2-liter bottle, whose mouth was closed with a bunsen valve, 
and also attached by a side glass tube to an air tank from which ordinary 
air was allowed to pass slowly into the mixture 15 min. at a time, three 
times a day, for a period of four weeks. The foregoing table shows the 
analyses of both the residue, which weighed 0.3204 g. and the filtrate. 
Experiment 2—An equal amount, 4.873 g. of lump sphalerite from 


the same sample was treated in 1,000 c.c. tp ferric sulphate solution. 


In the same way as in Experiment 1, ordinary air was allowed to pass 
slowly into the mixture three times a day, 15 min. at a time, for a period 
of four weeks. The residue weighed 2.0154. g. The following analyses 
were obtained from the residue and the filtrate: 


I (a) I (b) II III IV 
Actual amounts originally present 
in grams s 
| Conditions Filtrate Residue 
in the 
In solution In solid noe 
== = _| analysis. 
Grams 
Element eer fie nee Grams |Per Cent.| Grams |Per Cent, 
Stasi. £m center LE OS Uae ee EIN coors MA Raters 0.8572) 53.23* 
Maa ITit yin || aacko seein ee baa oe RRR al eke oriuicke ten kha Sool arse 0.0136 
a eed aaa a teil Secs: CUO oe ee eepei.e Colle at qtcie ol Scero omc 1.1490 
YE mec Oe ae eed ence Me eee i bens fel See Sa A earl eee oral ODA OS 
Fet*+ SOS Glen, ere 1210) LOP28 sen coe elastomer 
Oy se eae AASOZT tactei 3ie OeTALSIIG TOS nics crete « cteuekers 
UW frkiy scx te eacel Wator cater) (Seen RI eye) ec eee 69380) 63.59" | a6 ia ae 
HESOM se well sieteroreboveticl clones Mitre ll SiOAk OAT ASL liners co oper os 216 
iDESESKO Goalie Some o 5 Gy AEP © Neste a PFU AT I gee ict le coor msl em ec ICO grec 
WANS O) accosted eaomietaee ell oe ste) 0 es el ee RAS Shea emoos PPAR Gl ceieO G2 6 
TAN A EN eset eel enemies oo Score lht fXG Were eal Werner the NReaers (aac oro nes J cc 
Total. ..| 6.6663) 6.6663) 4.860 4.860/10.9123 |10.9123/100.025 2.0198) 53.23 


* This shows that the rest of the sulphur (46.77 per cent.) has been oxidized into 
sulphate. 

In both filtrates the iron and sulphate contents were determined with 
a known strength of K,Cr207 and BaCl, solutions respectively. The 
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amount of the ferrous and ferric sulphates, together with that of zine, 
in the filtrate was recalculated and recorded in column II. These 
analyses also show an excess of sulphur in the residue, indicating the 
presence of sulphuric acid, which is sometimes present with FeSO, and 
ZnSO, in the waters of zinc mines.!® 

According to the above results, there was practically no zinc remaining 
in the residue in experiment 1, and the amount of ferric (47.21 per cent.) 
reduced to ferrous, as a result of the oxidation of ZnS, in the first case is 
12.96 per cent. less than in experiment 2, in which, in spite of the presence 
of more ferrous (60.17 per cent.) than ferric, only 65.34 per cent. of ZnS 
was oxidized. This difference is believed, other things being equal, to 
have been affected. by the fine grinding of the ZnS in the first case, and its 
absence in the other.” 

Whatever values are given ultimately for the rate of oxidation of zine 
sulphide in the presence of ferric sulphate, the results of the above experi- 
ments show beyond any doubt that the chemical equation Fe2(SO4) + 
ZnS—2FeSO, + ZnSO,-+S merely represents the chemical reaction 
and not the ratio. It is further shown that in contact with the oxygen- 
ated water of meteoric origin, which is no doubt an important factor 
in nature, even a comparatively small proportion of ferric sulphate will 
accelerate the rate of oxidation of the sulphide of zinc very materially. 
These apparent inconsistencies with the demands of the solution theory 
as required by the above chemical equation may be attributed to the 
influence of electrolytic action, as in the case with two different sulphides. !8 

The effect of ferrous sulphate upon ZnS is quite different from that 
of ferric sulphate. A solution of ferrous sulphate in contact with 
sphalerite produces no change whatsoever in either, if air is absolutely 
excluded. Different effects are observed, however, when the mixture 
is freely exposed to air. The following experiments were undertaken to 
demonstrate these points: 

Experiment 3.—In this experiment the ferrous sulphate solution 
was obtained by allowing pyrites to oxidize under the influence of water 
and air and leaching the residue. The liquor was treated with scrap 
iron, and the neutral solution evaporated until a hydrate (FeSO,4.7H.O) 
was deposited. The salt is green in color. Two portions of it, containing 
approximately 3.799 g. FeSO,, without water, were treated in 500 c.c. of 
distilled water in two separate bottles (a) and (b), and each solution 


Nam ' : 
had a strength about 10 of its molecular weight. The solution was then 


: : N : , 
mixed with 4.873 10 & of sphalerite, previously ground, and treated 


with 500 c.c. water. 
16 See analyses 2, 3, 4, 5, in Table I. 
- 7 Economic Geology, vol. v, p. 35 (1910). 
18 Economic Geology, vol. vii, p. 28 (1912), 
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The mouth of the bottle (a), after mixing, was closed with its glass 
stopper, and the solution was left in the bottle undisturbed for four 
weeks. In (b) the water used was collected from rain and the mixture 
was allowed to stand in the bottle uncovered and freely exposed to air for 
the same period of time. 

At the end of this period, each mixture was filtered separately. 
Both the residue and the filtrate in each case, were subjected to analysis. 

In the analysis of (a) the filtrate was analyzed for Fe and Zn, but no 
Zn was found and only ferrous salts were present in solution indicating 
that no oxidation had occurred. ‘The residue was still in the form of ZnS, 
as revealed by qualitative tests. 


: The analysis of (b) gave, from the residue, 

-4 Grams Grams Grams 

g Fe.03 0.7343 = Fe 0.2569 =Limonite = 0.9824 

7 NS) 1.3671 =S 1.3671 = Sulphur = 0.1554 

- Zn da ENO) VAM 2.4710 = ZnS = 3.6827 

4 Impurities 0.0137 = Imp. 0.0137 = Imp. = 0.0137 

; H.O 0.2251 = H.O 0.2481* 

3 : 4.8112 4.8342 

P. - : 

¢ and from the filtrate, 

a Fe 1.1410 = FeSO, = 3.1030 

4 SO. 3.1142 

2 Zn 0.7846 = ZnSO. = 1.4868 

= Sra] a 

4 5.0398 5.0398 

% 

e The Fe20; is a yellowish red precipitate in the flask. After filtering, 
5 it was added to the residue. It is believed to be a hydrated iron oxide 
- such as limonite, since the amount of water found in the residue is only 
g 10 per cent. less than what is theoretically required for the amount of 


Fe.0; (0.7343) to be limonite. The results given above, show: (1) the 
partial oxidation of sphalerite due to free access of air; (2) that the ferrous 
sulphate may, under the influence of air, be oxidized to hydrated ferric 
oxide, and enable more sphalerite to be oxidized by giving up its sulph- 
oxygen ions to the latter, as evidenced by the free sulphur recalculated 
in the mineral component column for the residue; (3) that ferrous 
sulphate does not oxidize sphalerite—the analysis of (a)—but if-itehadiae 
free access to air, it may form hydrated ferric oxide and subsequently 
oxidize all the Zn into sulphate, leaving its sulphur in the free state, if the 
mixture has been allowed to stand long enough in the air; (4) that the 
oxidation of ferrous to ferric by air in contact with sphalerite is probably 
exhibited, as in the case of pyrites with sphalerite;!® and (5) that, with | 


* This figure is calculated from the formula of limonite, assuming that the Fe is 


in the form of that mineral. 
19 V. H. Gottschalk and H. A. Buehler. Economic Geology, vol. vii, pp. 22, 28 (1912). 
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sufficient time, all ZnS will go into solution as sulphate, and all the ferrous 
iron will oxidize to ferric oxide, which in the presence of water yields 
limonite or some other iron hydrate. 

2. The Solubility of Sphalerite in Salt Solutions of Silver, of Copper 
and of Lead.—That zine can be replaced or carried from its mineral in 
form of sulphide into solution to form a salt by the replacing action of a 
number of metallic elements in the form of their respective salts in solu- 
tion has long been known to physical chemists. In 1888, Schuermann?? 
established a series in which he showed that on application of heat the 
zinc as sulphide is dissolved in a solution of a soluble salt of any metal 
higher in the series, and that zinc can be precipitated as sulphide from a 
solution of its salt at the expense of a sulphide of any metal lower in the 
series. The solutions used in his experiments were all sulphates, nitrates, 
or chlorides. The following series was established in the order of the 
desire to combine with sulphur: 

1}-Pt;.2; Hes 3, Ag; 4; Cuz 5, Bir 6, Cds77Sb;.8, Sn; 95 POO; aa, 
11, Ni; 12, Co; 13, Fe; 14, As; 15, Tl; 16, Mn. The first nine metals 
may be considered as dissolving agents and the last six as precipitants of 
the zinc sulphide. The reaction may be expressed in one case, thus: 
MSO, + ZnS — ZnSO, + MS; and in the other case thus: MS + 
ZnSO,— ZnS+ MS0O,; M representing any metal which either precedes 
or follows zinc in the series. 

The metals whose minerals are commonly found in geological associa- 


_ tion with those of zinc, are iron, copper, cadmium, lead, and occasionally 


silver. All these metals except the first precede zinc in Schuermann’s 
series. Electrolytically, however, all of them can be displaced by zine, 
since the electromotive force of the current required to deposit each metal 
is less than that for the metal preceding in the electromotive series.?! 

Some results of scientific interest might be obtained by treating the 
sulphide of zine electrolytically in a salt solution of any metal preceding 
zine in Schuermann’s series; but this is outside our present purpose. It 
is not without interest, however, to consider the other possible reasons 
for the solubility of zine sulphide in the solution of a salt of any one 
metal above zinc in this series, without attributing the reaction entirely 
to its affinity for sulphur, as did Schuermann. With this in mind, 
series of experiments were undertaken at different temperatures, degrees 
of concentration and time limits, in order to ascertain their relative 
importance, each to the other, and to observe in each case what change 
would take place under ordinary pressures. For this purpose two sul- 
phates and one nitrate were taken—the three metals of which, silver, cop- 
per and lead, having, according to Schuermann, great affinity for sulphur. 


20 Ernest Achusmusati) Uber die Werwandtanhatt der Schwermetalle zum Schwefel. 
Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie, vol. cexlvii, p. 326 (1888). 
*1Alex. Smith. General Inorganic Chemistry, p. 362. 
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Throughout the series of experiments a mixture of definite quantity in 
equal or less molecular ratio of each solution was used. In each case the 
mixture was subjected to various temperatures for a given time, and to 
a definite temperature for different periods of time, until the desired 
reaction was obtained. The solution of each metallic salt was kept at a 
uniform temperature before the beginning of each experiment, and the 
sphalerite used in all these experiments, unless indicated otherwise, was 
. ground until it passed a 50-mesh sieve. 
Experiment 4.—This comprised three tests, as follows: 


4 (a) Zinc SuLPHIDE WITH A SoLUTION oF SILVER SULPHATE 
: Molecular Concentration 
a 
a ZnS | Ag2SO4 | Temp., Time Reaction 
¥ i degree C. 
7 Grams E. N. Gee; Norm. 
2 
N N | 
4 1 | 0.4873 10 100 25 15 4 hr. | None 
in oa N N 
2 N eed : 
é 2 | 0.2436 20 100 25 25 4 hr. | Slight 
L~- 
. 3/ 0.1950 © eee 30 | 4 hr. | Slight 
25 30 
B - in,| Complet 
q 4 0.1620 30 a 35 45 5 min.| Complete 
{ 5 | 0.1220 w 100 x 45 5 min.) Complete 
5 40 40 
4 N N 
; 6 | 0.1220) 75 100} 55 50 4 min.) Complete 
4 7 | 0.4873 2 100 a 40 | 6 min.| Complete 
4 8 | 0.4873] © a 100 x 35  |25 min.) Apparent, but not complete 
N N ; 
Ss = . | Slight 
9 | 0.4873 10 100 OB 30 1 hr. | Slig 
N N : 
— = . | Slight 
10 | 0.4873 10 100 25 25 3 hr. | Slig 
N N : 
— — 4 hr. | Slight 
11 | 0.4873 10 100 25 20 hr. | Slig 
12 | 0.4873 a 100 x 0 (20 hr. | None 
N N° 
13* 4.873 10 1,000 25 20 |20 hr. | None 
N N é 
— — 12 hr. | Slight 
14*) 4.873 10 1,000 25 30 r g 


BE. N. = Equivalent normality. Norm. = Normality. Natural zinc sulphide 
and chemically pure silver sulphate were used. 


* The sphalerite in this test was in its lump form without grinding. 


(b) Zinc SULPHIDE WITH A SOLUTION oF CoPPER SULPHATE 


(CuSO,5H.0) 
Molecular Concentration 
ZnS | CuSO. Temp., | Time Reaction 
degree C. : 
Grams N. E. C. C. | Norm. 
N N 
1 | 0.4873 10 100 10 15 4 hr. None 
N N 
2 | 0.2436 20 100 20 25 4 hr. | None 
N N : 
3 | 0.1950 25 100 25 30 4 hr. oueue 
4 | 0.1620 x 100 a 45 7 min. Almost complete 
N N ; 
5 | 0.1220 40 100 40 45 7 min.| Almost complete 
N N : . 
6 | 0.1220 40 100 40 50 6 min.| Complete 
N N 3 . 
7 | 0.4873 10 100 10 40 9 min.| Complete 
; N N i : 
8 | 0.4873 10 100 10 35 |25 min.| Slight 
N N : F 
9 | 0.4873 10 _ 100 10 30 2 hr. | Slight 
N N 3 
10 | 0.4873 10 100 10 25. | 5 hr. | Slight 
N N . 
11 | 0.4873 10 100 10 20 (13 hr. | Slight 
N N 
12 | 0.4873 10 100 10 0 |13 hr. | None 
13*| 4.873 = 1,000 ad 20 {13 hr. | None 
' 10 : 10 : 
N N{ ; ‘ 
* a es 
14*| 4.873 10 1,000 10 | 30 15 hr. | Slight 2 


E. N. = Equivalent normality. 


Norm. = Normality. Natural zinc sulphide 
and chemically pure copper sulphate were used. 


* The sphalerite in this test was in its lump form without grinding. 
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(c) Zinc SULPHIDE WITH A SoLuTIon oF Leap Nitrate** 


Molecular Concentration 
4 ZnS Pb(NOs)2 sy elas Time Reaction 
z Grams | E.N. CoG; Norm. 
a 
- 
“a N N 
4 1 | 0.4873 0 100 10 15 4 hr. | None 
sg N N 
z 2 | 0.2436 20 100 20 25 4 hr. | None 
4 + mE N 
‘ 3 | 0.1950) 25 100 25 30 4 hr. | Very slight 
4 N N Sat 
. 4 | 0.1620 30 100 30 45 |13 min.) Complete 
4 N N : 
: 5 |-0.1220 40 100 40 45 13 min.| Complete 
= 
E N iN : 
Z 6 | 0.1220 40 100 40 50 (11 min.| Complete 
4 7 | 0.4873) & 100 oe alt 40.n ls tal 
4 ; 10 10 8 min.| Complete 
4a u N N : : 
j 8 | 0.4873 10 100 10 35 30 min.) Slight 
; ees: N : 
9 | 0.4873 10 100 10 30 3 hr. | Slight 
x N N : 
: 10 | 0.4873 10 100 10 25 7 hr. | Slight 
4 N N : 
11 | 0.4873 10 100 10 20 14 hr. | Slight 
N 5 N r 
12 | 0.4873 10 100 10 0 14 hr. | None 
13*| 4.8730 zi 1,000 2 20 14 h N 
. 10 : 10 1 one 
N N 
14*| 4.8730 10 1,000 10 30 (20 hr. | Very slight 


E. N. = Equivalent normality. Norm. = Normality. Natural zine sulphide 
and chemically pure lead nitrate were used. 


In explanation of the results in the foregoing three tables, it should be 
mentioned that the precipitated sulphides of Ag, Cu, and Pb were all 
amorphous and that all were qualitatively determined. No attempt was 
made for quantitative determination. 

From these results it can be readily seen that temperature alone has 
played a most important réle in the solubility of ZnS at its various mol- 
concentrations. This is best brought out by numbers 6 to 14 inclusive 


* The sphalerite in this test was in its lump form without grinding. 
** It was also tried with PbSO,, but this compound is exceedingly difficult to 


dissolve, so Pb(NOs)2 was employed instead. 


La a x rie) A. ot. OS ee ee eee oP, ee ee ~ 
OES ea he 


a 
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in each case. It is also interesting to note from a scientific point of 
view, that the temperature of 45° C.seems to be a critical one inall cases. 
The differences in the amount of ZnS and in the concentration of the re- 
agent do not exert any appreciable influence upon the time required to 
complete the reaction. The differences in time required for the solution 


of ZnS in each of these different solutions at different concentrations is 


apparently due to the difference of their metallic sulphides either in po- 
tential values or in solubility products, or both. The single potentials 


40 
ia SRT PSC CoP 
Ht SSS. HEH CH = =H 
H EH a 4 HEE 
7 EERE EEE 
30 
CEECEEECEE EEE 
hac teaches fb C crt 
wi Te Le 
= rT a ieee 
kK 
a H+ cr : 
o ts a ia 
= \ + 
tu eae 
BS imi im T 
10 
_4 |. 1 10 ia 13 —o 
H HAH Poe 
H SeeeUUGEEEE 
0 oon 
0 10 20 30 10 15 20 f 
ee aa IN MINUTES smeET IN HOURS = 
TIME ; 


From 0 to 30 every small square represents one min.; from 30 to 20 to the right 
every small square represents one hr. 

Curve A represents the reaction between ZnS and Ag»SOx.. 

Curve B represents the reaction between ZnS and CuSQ,. 

Curve C represents the reaction between ZnS and Pb(NOs)2. 

The broken part in each curve represents the unknown time required at a tempera- 
te between 20° and 0 °C. Their concentrations are indicated in their respective 
tables. 


Fie. 1. 


-of the metals, Ag, Cu and Pb, in solution saturated with their sulphides, 
as determined by Zengelis?? are as follows: 


Ag in AgoS — 0.34 volts 
Cu in Cu.8 — 0.203 volts 
Pbin PbS — 0.20 to 0.06 volts 


The writer is unable to find any information concerning the exact 
potential value of zine under similar conditions; but it is readily inferred 


22K, Zengelis. Ueber die electromotische Krafter unléslischer und komplexer Salze. 


es 
A 
*, 
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that the potential of zinc in zinc sulphides would be lower in comparison 
with that of any of these three metals from the fact that their sulphides 
can be precipitated from their salt solutions in contact with zine sulphide 
at a definite temperature, as shown by the above experimental results. 
Their solubility product doubtless plays an equally important part in 
these reactions. The fact that less soluble compounds must be thrown 
down in presence of more soluble ones is too well known to be doubted 


50 
I (nee ie 
: a zoe | HHH — HH i i 
PEER OScRanae AM 
40 


LEEDS 4 fel = =i ii 
rH Le co 
E Hitt im i La 1 Co [ 
ac alia ae 
= |_| H lak 
mn ca ae ime 7 saenae aay Ha 
> Ae E 
8 ore 4 poesaaat 
EeeeCHeHt BEE EEE 4 HERE 
>| 1} }++ t i) + (-] 
a ice pice ed Pris 
BECHER EERE EERE EERE EEE 
10 ane (ot 
a Lf 
coy eba Saane EH a 
Hart SEER EEEEEEEEEEEELH EEE | 
Bodeged = suszbueneuanaraserererarararararararareres 
°9 10 20 . SOs 20S 40 50 t° 
TEMPERATURE 


The dotted line represents the behavior of AgeSO. solution with ZnS. The con- 
tinuous black line represents the general behavior of CuSO, and Pb(NOs): solutions 


with ZnS. 
Note the influence of these three solutions on ZnS at the temperature of 45° 


irrespective of their concentrations. 
Fia. 2. 


' Fig. 1 is intended to show the time required for the reaction at various 
temperatures between each of these three solutions and Zns. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the general behavior of ZnS with two different salt 

solutions of these three metals at different concentrations and tempera- 


tures, irrespective of the time required for the reaction in each case. 


The above results may help to account for the fact that when zinc 


occurs in paying quantities as sulphide with the sulphide of Ag, Cu, or 
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Pb, the zinc always appears most abundantly only beneath the horizon 
of the minerals of the latter three, if they occur contemporaneously in the 
same horizon. It must not be understood that sphalerite does not occur 
side by side with galena or chalcopyrite or argentiferous galena. When 
they do occur together, it simply means there was enough sulphur to take 
care of all of them. This relation is particularly well shown in the occur- 
rence of zinc-lead deposits in the Mississippi Valley, where, if galena is the 
chief ore, ZnS occurs only beneath the richest horizon of galena; if ZnS 
is the principal ore, PbS is found only in the upper portion of the orebody, 
as is the case with the ores in Joplin, Mo. The zinc mines at Butte?* 
at the present time also show this to be true. In former times, silver 
sulphide occurred and was mined intheupper horizon. At present, blende 
is mined beneath that horizon. It is not unlikely that in these mines at 
Butte, copper sulphide may also occur at a greater depth in the future, but 
this would simply mean that the occurrences represent different periods 
of deposition. 

With these geological observations on the one hand, and chemical 
relations on the other, there can be no doubt that ZnS, if present in solu- 
tion together with sulphides of Pb, Cu, or Ag, is the last mineral to be 
formed in nature. ‘ 

B. Formation of Zine Carbonates 


3. The Reactions of Carbonates and Bicarbonates With Solutions of - 
Zinc Salts——From the fact that the molar solubility of ZnCO, is much 
lower than that of ZnSO,, or ZnCls, and that ZnS is often replaced in 
nature by ZnCOs, it is readily inferred that the substances in an orebody, 
capable of changing ZnS to ZnCOs, or precipitating ZnCO; from a solu- 
tion in which Zn is held as a sulphate or chloride, are largely the soluble ' 
normal carbonates and bicarbonates. 

The normal carbonates of sodium and potassium and bicarbonates of 
sodium and calcium were used for ine following experiments to demon- 
strate this point. 

Experiment 5.—On the precipitation of ZnCO, fiom its soluble 
compounds. 


(a) Normal carbonate of sodium: 400 c.c. =. solution of ZnSO, was 


N 
50 
mixed with an excess of NaCO; solution of same normality. A flocculent 
precipitate formed immediately. Similarly 400 c.c. a g Solution of ZnCle 


was mixed with an excess of Na,CO; solution and a sae, likewise 
formed immediately. Each of these mixtures (ZnSO, + Na.sCO,; and 
ZnCl, + NazCOs;) was then warmed and each precipitate was filtered and 
washed until the washings ¢ did not show the presence of Cl or SO,. 


4s Teamed orally from Prof. J. F. Hemp! he has just visited some of the zinc 
mines at Butte, Mont. 


~ 
- 
4 
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The precipitate from (ZnSO, + Na,COs;) weighed 0.4423 g. and that 
from (ZnCl, + Na.CO;) 0.4322 g. Both were amorphous and each 
yielded the following after being dried in the oven and cooled in the 


desiccator: 


The precipitate from the reaction ZnSO, + NaCOs: 


Chemical Components Grams Per Cent. Molecular Weight | Molecular Ratio 
AO) eB ae a i Se 4) 0.33320 75 .34 81.40 0.9255 
Cleat See 0.06003 13.57 44 .00 0.38084 
BAO racks Ueus Cree eek: 0.04912 ‘ by At 18.00 0.6227 

0.44235 100.12 


Molecular proportions: 
0.9255 : 0.3084 : 0.6227 =3 :1:2 = 3Zn0.CO2.2H,20. 
The precipitate from the reaction ZnCl, + NazCOs: 


Chemical Components Grams Per Cent. Molecular Weight | Molecular Ratio 
TAG) vane. eb eee 0.32560 75 .33 81.40 0.9252 
COLO Y rene perl hoes 0.05866 13.59 44.00 0.3088 
HisO ee coke Stee 0.04799 11.10 18.00 0.6166 

0.48225 100 .02 


Cee eee ee aEEEEEEaEEEESSIEEESSEIEnERn Nan 


Molecular proportions: 


0.9252 : 0.3088 : 0.6166 = 3:1: 2 = 3Zn0.CO2.2H,0. 


The above results clearly show that each of these precipitates repre- 
sents, not a normal zine carbonate, but a basic zinc carbonate such as 
hydrozincite. Its reaction may be represented by some such equation 
as this: 
3Na.CO3 + 4H.0 + 3ZnSO, a 3Na804 + 2H.CO3 + ZnCO;3.2Zn(OH)» 

3Na.CO3 + 4H.O + 3Z7nCl.—6NaCl + 2H,CO; + ZnCO;3.2Zn(OH). 


Moreover, Dana, in his System of Mineralogy, suggested this formula 
for hydrozincite. According to him, the constituents of a hydrous zinc 
carbonate from Auronz, were as follows: ZnO, 73.21; COs, 14.55; and 
H,0, 11.38 per cent. 

In another experiment, the reactions between Na2CO; and ZnSO, solu- 
tions gave likewise a precipitate of basic zinc carbonate, but it was found 
to contain only one molecule each of ZnCO; and Zn(OH)e. This difference 
probably indicates that the formation of basic zinc carbonate varies in 


~ composition according to conditions.** 
$= 


24 Alex. Smith. General Inorganic Chemistry, p. 649. 
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The precipitate obtained from the reaction of potassium carbonate 
with ZnSO, or ZnCl. was identical in appearance, but no analysis was 
made. 

Duplicates of this experiment between ZnSO, and NazCO;3 were 
performed at the same time and under same conditions; but instead of 
filtering off the precipitate, carbon dioxide was allowed to pass directly 
into the mixture for half an hour to one hour. The mixture (formerly 
precipitate and liquid) became in this time a clear solution showing that 
ZnCO; is not stable in presence of free H2CO;3. This agrees with the 
fact that in the waters of zinc mines, where zinc carbonates occur, no 
H,CO; has been reported. 

(b) 1. Bicarbonate of Sodium (NaHCO;): To an excess of this bi- 


carbonate solution was added 400 c.c. of = ZnSO, solution. The mixture 


soon became milky and a very fine precipitate was formed. Some COs: 
gas appeared during the precipitation. In the same way ZnCl: was 
treated with NaHCO; and the same kind of precipitate was formed. 
Each mixture was heated almost to boiling in order to drive off the excess 
of COz. Each precipitate was separated from its liquid by filtration, and 
was washed until no sign of SO, or Cl was shown. The precipitate in 
each case was amorphous. 

The weight of the precipitate from ZnSO, was 0.5112 g., and that 
from ZnCly, 0.4873 g. After being dried in the oven and cooled in the 
desiccator they yielded the results given below: 


The precipitate from the reaction between : The precipitate from the reaction between 
ZnSO. and NaHCOs ZnClz and NaHCOs 


Grams, Per Cent. Grams, Per Cent. 
THANG). 3 ah peg aC AN REPRISE 0.3302 = 64.6 0.8164 = 64.94 
(CLO Fe 5 rep es Cae ee 021798 = 35.18) Ol i2t=— sons 
15 1 O15 {ay eee ee trace none 
4 MOY hoe O cee uch ae ee 0.5100 99.78) Total..... 0.4876 100.08 


The substance is evidently anhydrous carbonate of zinc and this reac- 
tion may be represented by the following simple equation: 


ZnSO, + 2NaHCO; — ZnCO; + Na,SO, + HCO; 


u 
H.0 + COz 
ZnCl, + 2NaHCO; > ZnCO; + 2NaCl + H.COs 


v 
H,0 + CO, 


en ee 
ca 
5 ver 
y hove 
) 


ee eS ee a ee rn ee ee Se ee eee 
» b \ we 7 a . a a | , 


calcium and zinc. 


e 
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Theoretically anhydrous carbonate of zinc contains: ZnO, 64.8; COs, 
35.2 per cent. 
(b) 2. Bicarbonate of Calcium: 1.001 g. of finely powdered pure lime- 


stone (an equivalent of 3) were placed in 1,000 c.c. water, into which 


carbon dioxide was subsequently allowed to pass until the powdered 
mineral entirely disappeared, being converted into the more soluble 
bicarbonate. The reaction may be represented by the following equation: 


CaCO; + H.CO; => Ca(HCOs)2 
400 c.c. of this lime solution were mixed with a slight excess of = solution 


of ZnSO, in one flask and ZnCl, in the other. Each mixture immediately 
became milky and a very fine precipitate formed. The liquid was almost 
neutral. After being heated to boiling each precipitate was filtered off 
and washed until the last few drops of washing water no longer showed 
the presence of SO, or CO; ions. Then each was dried in the steam 
oven. They were weighed, after they had been allowed to cool in the 
desiccator, and yielded respectively: 


A. The precipitate from Ca (HCOs)2 + ZnSO. weighed 0.4581 g. 


Grama |) Pex Gent. | Melepuler |. Moleenler | ee 
(GLK toes ere 0.11290 24.63 56.1 0.43889 1 
CO aeee te aie harours 0.17862 38.98 44.0 0.8700 2 
LALO) HG Actes = © cterae 0.10650 36.34 81.4 0.4287 1 
a 


B. The precipitate from Ca(HCOs)2 + ZnCl, weighed 0.4272 g. 


crane | Porcom. | giao | Maule | Mo 
CAO Seine ere 0.11070 25 .90 | 56.1 0.4616 1 
(COR Ged gone on Gwe 0.10743 39.19 44.0, 0.8906 2 
VAN OR coool 0.14910 34.90 81.4 0.4287 1 
—————_—_— 


Their mineral components according to the amount of the above 
chemical analyses, may be represented respectively: 


CaQ:CO, or CaCO; = 0.1970 g. 


CaO.CO, or CaCO; = 0.2014. 
%nO-CO;z or ZnCO; = 0.2320 g. 


ZnO.CO, or ZnCO; = 0.2566 g. 


From this it appears that the compound consists of carbonates of 
From the amount of calcium carbonate used at the 
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start, before its conversion of Ca(HCOs)2, and from the amount of the 

mineral component of the same compound, it is readily seen that the 
: N wing berg 

amount of Ca present in 400 c.c. of 50 Ca(HCOs3), solution is 0.1614 g. and 


that the metal recovered in its original form of CaCO; by interaction with 
ZnSO, is 0.0808 g. or a little over half of its original amount. 
It is also theoretically known that one molecule of Ca(HCOs;)2 in 


solution is able to precipitate an equivalent of ZnCO;, and to produce a 


complete reformation of CaCOs;, provided they are not affected by the 
byproduct H.SOu,, as indicated in the equation: 


5 (1) Ca(HCOs)e + ZnSO. > CaCO; + ZnCO3 + H.SO, 


But this hardly appears to be correct, as shown by the amount of the 
mineral components which is only about half of what this equation 
demands. Suffice it to say that the formation of the ‘‘secondary” 
H.SO, (or HCl, if ZnCl, is used instead of ZnSO.) must be used up in its 
reaction with the chemically precipitated ZnCO;, and CaCQOs, thus con- 
verting part of both of these precipitates into ZnSO, and CaSO, on the 
one hand, and giving rise to the formation of HzCO; on the other until 
the new equilibrium is reached. These relations may be best shown by 
the following equation: 


(2) H2SO. + }¢CaCO; + 14ZnCO; — 4CaSO, + }¢Zn8O. + H2COs 


As soon as this condition is reached the rest of the CaCO; and ZnCO; will 
be able to remain as precipitates, since these carbonates are quite stable 
in the solution of their sulphates. It is also possible that the carbonates 
of Zn and Ca may co-exist as one compound, analogous to dolomite, 
whose formula is ordinarily written: MgCO3;.CaCQs. 

The H.CO; shown in equation (2) doubtless breaks up into H:O and 
CO:. These relations are further proved by the qualitative test of the 
filtrate which, after being heated to boiling for 15 min., showed only the 
presence of Ca, Zn and SO, ions. 

These reactions may help to account for the occurrence of zine 
carbonate in, and in contact with, limestone in nature, as in the Bertha 
Mines of Virginia. 

Dr. Watson*® has suggested that the calcium carbonate must be first 
converted into soluble calcium bicarbonate due to ‘“‘the interaction of 
the percolating atmospheric waters containing carbon dioxide in solution 
on limestone,” before the reaction to form zine carbonate takes place. 
This is in full accord with the writer’s experience in the laboratory. He 
further suggested that in the formation of normal zinc carbonate, under 
natural conditions, the compound is probably in the form of basic carbon- 


as T. L. Watson. Bulletin No. 1, Geological Survey of Virginia, p. 44 (1905). 
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ate as an “intermediate step’ towards the formation of normal zinc 


carbonate from the reactions between zinc sulphate and calcium bicar- 


bonate. But the writer’s laboratory experience tends to indicate that 
normal zinc carbonate only is formed if the reagent is a bicarbonate, 
whereas a basic carbonate of zinc only is precipitated in varying composi- 
tion if the reagent is a normal carbonate. 

The precipitates from duplicates were not filtered, but directly treated 
with carbon dioxide, which was allowed to pass into the mixture for about 
three-quarters of an hour. At the end of this period the precipitates had 
entirely disappeared and the liquid had become clear, indicating that in 
presence of free HCO; the normal carbonate of zine cannot exist, prob- 
ably just as the calcium carbonate became soluble, forming bicarbonate, 
under the same condition, as shown in the preparation of it for the above ~ 
experiments. 

Similar experiments were performed with chemically made sulphide 
of zinc and with natural sulphide from Joplin, Mo. In these experi- 


ments 0.4873 g. (the equivalent of a) of each of these sulphides was 


treated in 1,000 c.c. water and mixed with a double amount of a 


solution of normal sodium carbonate in one flask, and of bicarbonates of 
sodium and calcium in the other, as before. No evidence of appreciable 
change in each case was noted in the course of two months. Carbon 
dioxide was then passed into each of these mixtures for an hour, but 
evidence of change was equally absent in each case. This suggests that 
direct oxidation of sphalerite to zinc carbonate is far from being realized 
under laboratory conditions. 

Experiment 6a.—On the Conversion of Zinc Carbonate from Zinc 
Sulphide. These experiments were repeated, but only the natural 
sulphide of zinc was used, with modifications in the conduct of the ex- 
periments. 100 g. of coarsely crushed (not powdered) sphalerite was 
spread in layers in a large glass jar (A, Fig. 3),9 in. high and 4in. in di- 
ameter, with alternate layers of various sizes of sandstones, shales and 
limestones above and below the sulphide layers. The entire charge filled 


the jar three-quarters full. A solution of a CuSO, was first allowed 


to flow slowly into this jar through a glass tube (73) and as soon as the 
solution filled the jar up to three-quarters of the depth, the solution 
was allowed to flow through another glass tube (12), which was fixed to 
reach’ downward one-fourth of the depth of the jar, into another bottle 
which served as a receiver (C) containing the excess of the solution of 
CuS0O,, which was returned to the supplying bottle (B) from time to time. 


Altogether 18,000 e.c. of a CuSO, solutions were used during the entire 


period, including fresh portions of this solution, added from time to time 


‘ 
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to compensate for evaporation. This treatment was continued for a 
period of four months, under ordinary conditions of temperature and > 
pressure. 

At the end of this period the colorless solution and the blackish precipi- 
tate, formed during the operation in the jar (A), and the solutions in 
bottles (B) and (C), amounting by this time to about 3,400 c.c., were all 
emptied into a large flask. The sandstone, shale and limestone together 


$e = Sphalerite 


as Lumps of Limestone, 
Oo ~ Shale and Sandstone 


Cu SO, Solution 
Fia. 3.—APPARATUS FOR EXPERIMENT 6a. 


with the remaining lumps of sphalerite in jar (A), were carefully washed | 
with water until the washing water was free from SO, ions. All the 
washings were added to the mixture. 

The blackish precipitate was then filtered off from this mixture and 
washed until the washings showed no presence of SO, ions. These 
washings were also added to the filtrate which was then made up to 
5,000 c.c. with distilled water. 


sé 


Pou ee Re eS ee ee ee 
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It was the purpose of this experiment to ascertain in a quantitative 
way: (1) whether copper as sulphate in dilute solutions would attack the 
natural ZnS in contact with limestone, shale and sandstone; and (2) 
whether such reagent would also dissolve part of those rocks in the jar, 
apart from sphalerite, in the course of circulation. To determine these 
two points, definite portions of the filtrate and the precipitate, whose 
weight after being dried in the desiccator was found to be 17.2 g., and 


which contained some free sulphur, were taken for analysis. 


The fil- 


trate, according to litmus paper tests, was slightly acidic or almost neutral; 


500 c.c. of it were used in the analysis recorded below: 


The precipitate 


yielded: 
. Amount of 
Precipitate | Cuand SO. 
and in eens 
Filtrate Selation 
Grams Grams Grams Grams Grams 
TiO} oe eae eee 2.1790 Zn 17520 He TD ZOOM tree tees 
Cincy ser ules 11.4400 Cu 11.4400 11.4400 11.4400 
ONO 2 ae ae cee 1g SO esa lptns terse tee ey ove ierettercsiis tou et ese lecliks, @ 24s ehseemnas: ie anche eile eaten 
S including free S.. 5.7600 gangue 7.4662 COR GY A Were sce 
SHOVES oalien Pane 2 OOO ZI Titer specs hee sre | tram fe Nant riec cretotts| ata, a stare tons vr etlvaxeceP ere. acral 
20.6582 20.6582 
and from the fil- 
trate were ob- 
tained 
SiO a tan dees shite 0.0018 Si02 On DOU rece eee sebewalls , och ake « Ayaee 
PAY) peices, a. © 0.00366 Al OLOOL9S SI os cotinctoalliacas se eels 
TERSGY, ok edt Be a eee eae on eo oa ra aoe oc Pe aay LAC recA nae n yp ocr 5 
WO; ORN. wis weiss 0.00844 Fe 0) 005905 sick dale ay) lite ts aude 
OHO eee 0.03673 Ca (0262 alec pact ect ee 
IEE O As Sees cca Oe 0.06253 Mg OOS TB cls cx oes eed Wecen sume genes 
EN cys eatin s Settrs, cia 0.00824 Na OQLOOG TIT era ee ace tees areieis eet 
LER Och rceees ose aeae 0.01250 K OLOLOSS HR AA eee cree ai ate he heres 
SO sceel cs eet 1.72810 SO. 1.72820 17 .2820 17.2820 
TAO) SRS a otc ae 1.24700 Zn 1.00200 LOVO2ZO0 sven toro: 
47 .9602 28 .722 


ae ne Sa ee a ed 


N 
From the molecular weight, it is known that 18,000 c.c. 50) CuSO, 
solution furnish about 11.448 g. Cu, and from the chemical reactions, 
CuSO, + ZnS—CuS + ZnSO, 


the amount of copper (11.440 g.) actually found in the precipitate would 
require, by calculation, about 5.76 g. sulphur to formCuS.2° Theamount 


26 The CuS is believed to have been reduced to Cu.S and the free S in the pre- 
cipitate is due to this reduction. 
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of zine (1.7520 g.) was undoubtedly in the form of carbonate, precipitated 
from zinc sulphate, as may be inferred also from the presence and amount 
of carbon dioxide in the analysis. Thus by calculation, according to the 
above analysis, the precipitate contains the following: 


Grams Grams 
Cus = 17-20) 9 Ow 11.4400 
ZnCO; = 3.358 = Zn 7157520 
SiOz = 0.1002 = gangue 7.4662 


20 :6582 20.6582 


The analysis of the filtrate, through the absence of Cu, points to its 
precipitation from solution, and the presence of an almost equivalent 
amount, molecularly speaking, of zinc in the solution as sulphate, indi- 
cates the oxidation of zinc from its sulphide. Lastly, the presence of 
other substances, which were absent in the mixture at the beginning of 
the experiment, indicates that a solution containing sulphate of copper 
(or a soluble salt of any other metal beneath hydrogen in the electro- 
motive-force series) tends to carry many common rock-making minerals 
or components into solution and, as a consequence, neutralize or decrease 
its acidic character to a very appreciable extent. 

N 
50 
solution of CuSO, furnishes 11.448 g.Cu and 17.2818 g. SO4.27. Theoretic- 


N ; , : ; 2 
ally, a 50 solution of cupric sulphate in one liter requires 0.654 g. Zn 


It is also known from the molecular weight that 18,000 c.c. 


to displace all the Cu. 

But from the fact that Cu is entirely absent in the filtrate, as shown 
by the above analysis, the theoretical amount of Zn oxidized into sulphate 
or required to replace the amount of Cu actually found in the precipitate, 
cannot be less than 11.76 g., as based on the reaction, 


CuSO, + ZnS—CuS + ZnSO, 


By deducting 11.76 g. (to satisfy the replacement of the Cu) from the 
amount of Zn found in the filtrate (10.02 g.) and in the precipitate (1.752 
g.) there is an excess of 0.012 g. (11.772 — 11.76 = 0.012), which is 
about 0.1019 per cent. more than what is theoretically necessary for the 
amount of copper as found in the analysis of the precipitate. The dif- 
ference in these values (between theoretical and practical calculations) 
is undoubtedly due to errors in manipulation. 

The amount of SO, in the original solution as represented by CuSO, 
at start was 17.2818 g. (theoretically).2”7 The amount recovered was 


27 In calculating the SO, or Cu see the sulphate of copper no water of crystal- 
lization was considered. 
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17.282 g. After deducting from the total amount of SO, (17.282 g.) 
the theoretical amount required for all the Zn as sulphate found in the 
filtrate, there remains 2.552 g. (17.282 — 14.73 = 2.552) which may be 
safely assigned to the other bi- and tri-metals found in the filtrate. 

That the sulphide of zinc is oxidized by the solution of copper sulphate 
is practically certain. The remaining solution and the washings, chiefly 
containing Zn as sulphate, are now ready for the treatment as used in 
experiment 6b. ; 

Experiment 6b.—The precipitation of ZnCO; from the oxidized solu- 
tion of ZnS: 500 c.c. of this mixed solution was treated with an excess 


N : me ; 
of 50 solution of NaHCO;. A very fine precipitate was formed imme- . 


diately. The whole mixture was gently heated almost to boiling; some 
CO: was noted passing off during the heating. The mixture was allowed 
to cool and the precipitate was separated from the liquid by filtration. 
The former was washed until the washings showed no sign of the presence 
of SO,. It was then dried in the steam oven and cooled in the desiccator 
before the precipitate was weighed (1.9884 g.) and analyzed. The 
following are the analytical results: 


Grams [ Per Cent. 
LO ante iatcuan iracktae sia cs 0.0019 0.095 
CAO RAG ree. tots te cieke 0.0367 (=Ca, 0.02625) 1.842 
MgO Rr cet ome ve ohare tees trncetprae pro ele ae ae 
EUS OM eee i Cece ae 3 TONES tt eae Sc liat ie Gs k 
SO Rein hl Bese tron Sop achsan Sls 0.7105 35.260 
TD) Oe NS tr 8 eee ead ART 1.2470 (=Zmn, 1.002) 62.560 

1.98838 99.757 


From the above analysis, it may be safely assumed that all the 
chemical components present (except SiO») were in the form of carbonates, 
since by recasting for their carbonates it is found, as shown below, that 
the amount of CO: required by these by-metals (Zn and Ca) is 0.7028 g. 
Namely, 


0.02625 g. Ca will form 0.0655 g. CaCOs with 0.0288 g. CO2 
1.0020 g. Zn will form 1.9210 g. ZnCOs; with 0.6740 g. CO2 


0.7028 g. 


The remaining CO. (0.0077 g.) is probably in combination with MgO; 
but the latter is too small in amount to be considered. The amount of 
these mineral components as carbonates is obtained by calculation from 
their chemical components. Their mineral component proportion may 


be represented as follows: 
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Grams Per Cent. 

CaCO... «eta ateccste Teena eRseeitie tel ters 0.0655 3.294 

Mg CO gir etver tert eeiea scott oo trace = Suse.5.% 

Zn CO is [eee a ee te 1.9210 96.61 

99 .904 


Since there is enough CO, to take care of all the zinc found, and no water 
is present, and SiOz is too small in amount to be considered as having 
combined with Zn in any way, the Zn compound is, beyond doubt, a 
normal carbonate. 

In another experiment a mixture of dilute solutions of bicarbonate 
was allowed to pass through a jar containing sphalerite in the manner 
used for the experiments under 6a. The operation was continued for 
two months, but met with no success. 

In the light of the above results, it seems quite certain that ZnCOs; 
is not formed direct from its sulphide. The sulphide is first oxidized into 
zine sulphate, and the latter may migrate a short or long distance, as the 
case may be, before the carbonation takes place. In the waters which 
percolate through strata in which ZnS (sphalerite) occurs, the chemically 
active compounds must be complex, and must be provided with oxidizing 
material of one kind or another. These waters will doubtless oxidize 
the sphalerite at an incipient stage to sulphate. The oxidized part will, 
according to existing conditions, probably be transported to some other 
place until it meets an alkaline solution or solutions of alkaline earths, 
which in nature mostly contain soluble carbonates. The deposition of 
ZnCOs; will then take place, if the metals like Pb or Cu, which will form 
more insoluble carbonates than Zn, are either absent or very small in 
amount. These conditions will account for the fact that both ZnCO; 
and ZnS have been found in different horizons as if they had no relation 
to each other, as in the Circle Mines at Oronogo, Mo.?8 and in some zine 
mines in Virginia.?° 

In case an orebody of sphalerite is attacked by a neutral solution of 
sulphates and carbonates, the sphalerite may be first oxidized into sul- 
phate, especially when the metals above zinc in Schuermann’s series*° 
are present as sulphates in the solution, and then immediately carbonated, 
without suffering the removal of any appreciable quantity by migration. 
This may help to account for the fact that sphalerite is sometimes closely 
associated with smithsonite, and the latter always grades downward into 
the former. 

4. The Reaction of Zinc Sulphate Solution with Limestones.—The 


*8 The writer had an opportunity in the summer of 1913 to visit some of the 
zinc mines in southwest Missouri, particularly in the Joplin district. All the writer’s 
own field data were obtained at that time. _ 

°° T. L. Watson. Bulletin No. 1, Geological Survey of Virginia, p. 45 (1905). 

%° Tiebig’s Annalen der Chemie, vol. cexlvii, p. 326 (1888). 
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Experiment 7: With Crystalline Limestone* 


685 


Analysis of the Limestone 


Analysis of the Solution 


Before Treatment After Treatment t chs kae 28 Be al 
Grams Per Cent. Grams Per Cent. Grams Grams 
BiOeras eres | ROE bial (URGE PE = oem, el SSects cian oe ededeecnodinnn CaO 0.6063 =1.472 
CaSO4 
GOs mises due OO FSA OSD TA 0 si eed i lrevencihien Cele links cose te tok rorevve keseansteens S04 2.597 | 2.5967 
Fe203........ OROUSS AO. 2 79Gte he co lettociiicte «| clardetaree shale ws elorerse ZnO 1.3200 =2.619 
| or ZnSOsz or 
(SEY 0.0 seveen aan 3.543 (54.1200=96.54 2.9380 |43.1200=76.93 Zn 1.768 1.0470 
CaCOs | CaCOs3 
VES Ovens «+ OP OL9S" | 0V29047-— 0.6155) OLOLSG Ny OL 2200 SF OWA TGS oc cre a aces ollie aierete were ele'® nie 
MgCO3 MeO sem alist bres det A Ail, ceo torr 
(QGredagesesn 2.800 (42.7408 DET OGG HAL O40 Bema riba || ar eter = crscuil = ja-ava tacactas eee ee 
TES Doge JACM AS ISO CLASS LOCO aos OR SSOO 4129100 = 19 SOOO Se ee enseig Peteta a. vere te tato Peas 
or PACOS34\,. 2c. eostycoke willie oierosio Coca 
a eT a ren oN St otters wie oll aires id elves 0 alas OE TOTT wiles sacar tevoreioiatartar > antag stoke fe: oear> sli shaie aiuto res eae 
6.4467 97.1655 97.3069 


Experiment 8: With Impure Limestone 


Analysis of the Limestone 


Analysis of the Solution 


Before Treatment After Treatment We ns t aaa oo ‘ 
Grams Per Cent. Grams Per Cent. Grams Grams 
Insoluble and 
organic mat- 
COR ie week. EEO ae ayes Iola tree veer gta l Sane rattan availa sym allaMan kerr ® aan aries CaO 1.16 
Oa eae cae 9 2c C2 BY She da oa os Ws heey Givin | Haeeeaes cole (eacecentiecoc ee ws Mors MgO 0.2813 
AIO RE weiss ons SEs 1) RN ee RES Day ected apc aec ele lay| (eres acne eels ere eleaite SO. 2.597 2.597 
esOsanatner.s* (CORD le etn han FOOD ob e OnllpSIe a ORO acute Gia iow uric YAO GVA «Whats Gyre Coico cinto 
Cais sci a 13.5200 | 34.26 =61.12 VOSS WSL a OE 8 Water cins ade mie a. 000) fo)re) atsltni ote Koahege aun 
f CaCOs CaCO: 
Mig Om scree 1.9680 4.987=10.42 1.687 Ment eM ll aig cine Doe OCG BOON 
MgCO:3 MgCOs 
H2O+....... SH Nn we yee go-2e-b.0 2s! |LO ee 6 oll Geos abaoicinteee nolo. ot. es eeiaoerCs ay Kain OI. 
3 1 @ eee MOG? Lo eos aasee lobaoe aotllpauue.5 2ogo0000ns |Oob Ooo mae” Oo) NiGcmrcamrin uO. 
COa seats act TAY dst | en, SPORT res ce aca HDS lille ae MMs Sateen lay cyarauslis eotararene «lo: aelateheLeteretananennee 
VGN Ole wer tec rey eT ees eall es epiehtcetetcreed fo tes eg, aiclanal onsite talons eMlco o\ nich ogareedeye s e)\els, wotetere ergs nasacas 
IN G2. okie Sra PMID 71a ee aoe orc eames crotch eter cllhot teh raks ifs Sustiedsaneet onal oral locate mansol='s4| (ele 4 olaseheretounnsnas 
Rea Osten esis is (, SHR lie oo ac a cb Vacalle Goon 6c] Popoera oop or anny Od bcciCn sO aun Oca ar eI 
VEO header Oi cro d|(tyench ce StchChe | Crea OOo RR ee On 2.201 TBS = UL Od aladiece «cle ors stale pv ecenuse esate syelels 
VA. , Sranerey e nhes || OR CEE Cel NSC RRA OCI a ai 1.750 VAX GLO Re ne etre GOO c OOOO 
34.4697 | 71.54 
sh Rea a i nl a A ta eS eae 


* This limestone was obtained by Dr. C. P. Berkey from Rockland.. Dr. Berkey 


MgCOs, 0.20 per cent. in the other. 


{H.O and organic matter were not determined. Only carb 


_ gave CaCOs, 96.45, and MgCOs, 0.12 per cent. in one case; and CaCOs, 94.9 and 


onates determined. 
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; : : N 
solution of zinc sulphate used in the following experiments is all 30 


that is, 4.365 g. ZnSO, or 1.768 g. metallic zinc in every 1,000 ¢.c. The 
limestones used were analyzed before and after the treatment, which in 
each case was kept going for a period of four months in a closed bottle, 
to which air was occasionally admitted through a side tube. In each 


: N 
case a definite weight of limestone was treated with 1,000 c.c. 20 solu- 


tion of ZnSO,. At the end of four months the limestone in each case was 
found to have been covered with a white thin coat which, upon drying, 
appeared to be somewhat powdery, and which was ZnCO; as shown in 
the respective analyses recorded on preceding page. 

From the above analyses, it is shown that in the case of crystalline 
limestone, only two-thirds of the zinc was precipitated as ZnCOs, while 
with the impure limestone, zinc is entirely absent in the sulphate solution 
after the treatment. These apparent differences from the treatment of 
two different limestones with the same solution of ZnSO, are believed 
to be due to the presence of organic matter, which is common in impure 
limestone. 

It is further shown that carbonates of both magnesium and calcium 
can be replaced by zinc under the conditions described above. 

In another experiment with the impure limestone, minute particles 
of what appeared to be ZnS could be seen with the aid of a powerful lens. 
Such precipitation of the zinc as sulphide, by commingling of the oxidizing 
and reducing solutions in limestones, is not only possible, but also prob- 
able, according to some geologists, notably Dr. Buckley,*! in his studies 
of the origin of zinc sulphide in the Joplin district. The evidence that 
these minute particles were ZnS, was, however, not conclusive, for the 
reason that it was difficult to separate them from the whitish coating 
of zinc carbonate. An attempt was made to prepare thin sections, but 
the replaced material was too soft for grinding. 


C. Peculiar Conditions Affecting the Formation of Zinc Silicate (Cala- 
: mine) and Zine Carbonate 


5a. The Effect of Carbon Dioxide upon the Basic Silicate and the Carbon- 
ates of Zinc in Water, and its Bearing upon the Conditions of their Precipi- 
tatton.—Hydrous silicate of zinc®* has long been known to be soluble in 
water in presence of COs gas, but no one has attempted to explain in 
the light of modern chemistry the bearing of the latter upon the forma- 
tion of this silicate and the association of the silicate with carbonate of the 


31. R. Buckley. Types of Ore Deposits, pp. 103 to 132. 

8 In 1849, Victor Monheim made his quantitative determination of zinc silicate 
by dissolving it in water in presence of carbon dioxide. Verhandlungen des Natur- 
historischen Vereins, vol. vi, pp. 1 to 24. 
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same metal. The following experiments were undertaken in this con- 
nection. 

Experiment 9a.—b g. of pure calamine from the vicinity of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, secured from the collection of ores in the Department of Geology 
at Columbia University, was powdered until it passed 100-mesh sieve. 
This amount was mixed with 1 liter of water in a 2-liter flask. A stream 
of carbon dioxide was allowed to pass through for 80 hr., with occasional 
shaking of the contents. The mixture was filtered and a residue collected 
and washed before it was dried in the oven. The washings were added to 
the filtrate, which was perfectly clear. After being dried in the oven and 
cooled in the desiccator, the residue was weighed at 3.48 g. For con- 
venience it is designated as first residue. 

The filtrate was heated to boiling for about half an hour in order to 
drive off the COz completely. A fine precipitate came down, which was 
also filtered, washed and dried in the oven. Its weight was found to 
be 1.462 g. It is designated as second residue. There is a loss of 0.012 per 
cent. due to manipulation. 

By analysis these residues yielded respectively: 


First Residue Second Residue 
Grams Per Cent. Grams Per Cent. 
TAD pwr oe hort oi Cara Pat Pts 5 2.3480 67.48 0.9868 67.50 
SiQ) wears ae dees ates 0.8714 25.03 0.3661 25.03 
Ne Oe i nionwomiautione Boers 0.2597 7.463 0.1091 7.461 
99.973 99.991 


That the hydrated silicate of zinc is soluble in water in presence of 
enough carbon dioxide, and that the same silicate can be reconverted into 
its solid form from such solution by raising the temperature, there is no 
doubt. It is also believed that the carbon dioxide does not combine with 
zine to form some such soluble compound as bicarbonate of zinc, for the 
HO in the zine silicate is basic,** and if bicarbonate were formed, zinc 
carbonate would come down as precipitate when the CO, was driven off 
by heating. Thus the carbon dioxide merely exerts its influence as a 
catalytic agent in carrying the silicate of zinc into solution, without affect- 
ing any change in its molecular combination. 

Experiment 9b.—The next question is whether or not an impure 
calamine, that is a mixture of zine silicate and zine carbonate with carbon- 
ates of some other bi-metals will also become soluble in water in excess of 
carbon dioxide as shown in each individual case. For this purpose a 
piece of impure calamine, obtained from a miner in Joplin, Mo., was 
chosen for the experiment. 

In order to know the exact contents, 3.259 g. of the powdered material 
from the specimen were analyzed, with the following results: 


33 Dana. System of Mineralogy, Sixth Edition, p. 548. 
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Chemical Components Mineral Components 

Grams Per Cent. Grams Per Cent. 
SiO tans et 0.5622 17.300 |Calamine 2.2470 69.130 
He sOeiscrrat 0.0377 1.160 |Zinc carbonate 0.7632 23 .480 
HOO sn. eras TIAGO seals Aste: cet Calcium carbonate 0.1378 4.240 
CaQ Sener. 0.0772 2.375 |Magnesium 

carbonate... .... 0.0786 2.418 

MgO. 0.0376 11577 \lamonite ee 0.0443 1.363 
COs maa 0.3673 11.5310) | u.cted hes widen lee eI 
AKO. Fee 2.0110 GL S7O i ccd sbecpenceet settee Sag ac Pace sete 
AE Otte uses 0.1758 5409 shy steytenk cerns a cocbtolie ce y eae bal ae ese ee 
Na&K. ETACE Mee seven dials Brel clco! coretes dentin a uehacelt onsale pe rs teksateeae ae te ana 
MnO ae a ATA ei. c Sccce oc uae ie cove ateiange eke meee ance, athe e Gcke Peale ieee aan 
PaOpseee tees mone ees CELI ee ae SNE ee See cr a eee 

3.2688 100.581 3.2709 100.631 


_An equal amount (3.259 g.) of this material was taken for the treatment 
in the experiment, which was in every respect the same as in the last case. 
At the end of the experiment, the mixture was filtered. Upon boiling 
the filtrate, as before, a heavy precipitate collected. After being dried in 
the oven and cooled in the desiccator, it was found to weigh 2.522 g. and 


yielded: 
Chemical Components Mineral Components 
} abi Recalcu- ? y, ee Fi sf Recalcu- 
Grams | Per Cent. | lated Per Grams Per Cent. | lated Per 
Cent. Cent. 
SiOz. .|0.4109 | 16.2900 | 12.6400 |Calamine...... 1.6412} 65.0700 | 50.4900 
Fe.03;..... 0.0107) 0.4243) 1.2650 |Zinc carbonate.| 0.7311) 28.9900 | 22.5000 
FeO 
CaOre s 0.0411} 1.6290} 1.0490 |CaCO;........)0.0784| 2.9110 2.2500 
MeORar 0.0341| 1.3520] 0.3293 |MgCOs..... 0.0713 2.8280 2.1940 
COR ar. 0.3261 | 13.2000 | 10.0300 |Limonite...... 0.0126; 0.4997 1.3377 
ZnO. apd 5825.\'63¢ 2800 |:48: 7000! anaes, Aer BRE Aer ON ae ee 
H.0. 3|,070243)14°439280:)) 3.8230. 5 an a eeee Ihatalocucrs cil ter iea eee eee 
2.5297 | 99.1033 | 77.8363 2.5296 | 100.2987 | 77.8297 


The chemical components were calculated, by recasting, into mineral 
components for the purpose of finding the exact amount of each mineral 


component dissolved in water in presence of the carbon dioxide. 


Its 


percentage was then recalculated (column 8) on the basis of the original 
weight of the material used in the experiment. 

By comparing the figures in column 3 with the mineral percentage in 
the analysis of the specimen it can be readily seen: (1) that in the presence 
of carbon dioxide, nearly all the carbonates in the specimen were carried 
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into solution; (2) that the zinc carbonate was almost entirely dissolved; 
and (3) that a much greater percentage of zinc silicate was dissolved from 
the impure specimen than from the pure one used in experiment 7a. 
It is, therefore, plausible that the presence of the impurities in the speci- 
men, particularly ZnCO3, must have exerted some influence upon the 
solution of the zine silicate. It is at least suggestive that the molecules 
of ZnCO;, which were present with those of the hydrous silicate of zinc 
in the material used, would attract molecule by molecule the components 
of the silicate in water under the influence of carbon dioxide, but would not 
necessarily effect any change in their respective molecules or molar- 
volumes, since their equilibrium remains the same in the aqueous state 
under the above conditions. 

5b. The Reactions of Solutions of Soluble Silicate with Calamine and 
Smithsonite in Solution in Presence of Carbon Dioxide.—Since the excess 
of carbon dioxide can hold both silicate and carbonate of zinc in solution, . 
the question arises as to what peculiar effect will be produced when a 
silicate solution is introduced into such a mixture. That is to say, 
whether the basic silicate can be brought about by means of a soluble 
silicate solution from a solution of zinc carbonate and zinc silicate made 
by dissolving the latter two under the influence of carbon dioxide. 

It has long been known that silicon dioxide may replace carbon dioxide 
when heated with an alkaline carbonate,*4 and inasmuch as this property 
of silicon dioxide may have direct bearing on the origin of zine silicate in 
association with zinc carbonate such as frequently found in zinc mines, 
the study of its precipitating capacity was undertaken. 

Experiment 10.—4 g. of finely powdered calamine obtained from 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and 4 g. of chemically pure zinc carbonate were 
mixed together. The mixture (8 g. altogether) was then digested in 
1,000 c.c. water under the influence of carbon dioxide, which was allowed 
to pass slowly (one bubble for every three seconds) through the mixture 
for a period of 50 hr. At the end of this period, the mixture was filtered 
and a residue, which for clearness, will be designated as residue X, was 
removed. It was dried in the steam oven and weighed 3.9692 g. By 


analysis the residue X, yielded: 


ae ee a 
Stee ah a Cant) Rea EM een oul 
Si Oona aaciernscte ees 0.5380 13.550 60.4 0.2244 
COP a Latins 0.6387 16.090 44.0 0.3656 3 
HELes Oise Ne Sets cheese 0.1603 4.033 18.0 0.2241 
OWA sods Satie whe 2.6310 66.300 81.4 0.8145 3 
3.9680 99 .973 


: 34 Alex. Smith. General Inorganic Chemistry, p. 519. 
VOL. LII.—44 
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The filtrate, after the removal of the residue X, was treated with an 
excess of dilute solution of Na,SiO;. A gelatinous precipitate, designated 
as precipitate Y, immediately collected and was filtered off, dried in the 
steam oven, and weighed, after being cooled in the desiccator, 2.3763 g. 

As shown by the analytical results recorded below, it is certain that 
the gelatinous precipitate is not calamine (2ZnO.SiO2.H20), but is a 
different substance, which according to the molecular proportions of the 
chemical components, as shown below, may be called zinc meta-silicate 
(ZnSiO; or ZnO.SiOz). The following is the analysis of the precipi- 
tate Y: 


Grane | Por Cont, | Moleguler ||. Malesuler. | Afclocal 
BLO pen ae teen | 1.0120 42 .600 60.4 0.705300 1 
Eis Oa siet. corckian = 0.0003 0.012 18.0 <. 0.000667 0 ? 
ZNO, i Cretan Bohan: 1.3610 57 .280 81.4 0.703800 i 
2.3733 99 .892 


0.7038 : 0.7053: = 1: 1 = ZnO: SiOz = ZnSiOs. 


The filtrate from the precipitate Y was colloidal. It was heated to 
boiling for half an hour until CO2 was no longer given off. During the 
heating, a precipitate collected as expected. After being cooled, the 
precipitate was removed by filtration from the colloidal solution and was 
washed with distilled water. It was dried in the oven and cooled in the 
desiccator, and weighed 1.9747 g. For clearness, it will be designated 
as precipitate Z, from which were obtained: 


ae een 0.4634 23.470 60.4 0.3886 1 
Va ee eee ene 0.1381 6.993 18.0 0.3885 1 
7. tec allie ane 1.2490 63.240 81.4 0.7769 73 
A gelatinous resi- 
CCC ee 0.1235 6.253 
1.9740 99.956 
Sage «2 eon ae a ees ee ae ee ee 


0.7769 : 0.3886 : 0.8885 = 2:1: 1 = 2Zn0.Si02.H,0. 


From the molecular proportions of X, it can be readily seen that the 
residue consists of silicate and carbonate of zinc, as the undissolved por- 
tions of their original amount, or the proportion of the oxide of zine is 
almost equal to the sum of those of the other three components, namely 


*Zn in this case was determined as pyrophosphate and ZnO was calculated from the 
molecular formula of Zn:P,O; and found to contain 1.082 grams metallic zinc. 


Z 
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0.2244 + 0.3656 + 0.2241 = 0.8145 — 4 (to be exact) or the amount 
of Si02, COs, and H.O = the amount of ZnO. 
Thus 3ZnO = SiO: + CO. + H20 or 


3ZnO + SiO2 + COz + H.0 = 2Zn0.S8i02.H20 + ZnO.COz (or ZnCOs) 


On the basis of the original amounts used at the beginning of the ex- 
periment and by means of their molecular proportions, it is found that 
the residue X constitutes 2.151 g. or 53.966 per cent. of hydrous silicate 
of zinc and 1.82 g. or 45.5 per cent. of the normal carbonate of zinc as 
: representing the undissolved portions from their original amounts; that 
from the precipitate (Z) were recovered 1.851 g. or 46.27 per cent. of the 
original -hydrous silicate of zinc. In other words, no change has taken 
place in the hydrous silicate of zinc. so far as its amount and chemical 
combination are concerned, whereas the amount of zine carbonate (its 
original weight is 4 g.) left in the residue X is only 1.82 g. or 45.5 per cent. 
of the original amount. Its remainder (theoretically 2.18 g. or 54.5 
- _ per cent.) has undoubtedly contributed to the precipitation of the meta- 
silicate of zinc, the precipitate Y, as will be shown in the following: 


f Grams 
Lnhetoricmalaweryntioleem© Ogee ac laced ect teres eeteeas 4 0000 
4 AM fey nenQarinny ra SRE lin, THC ONVOO Ge on Orn Gad SOS Ieee ae ee ee ED 1.8200 
3 UNNI es ofct cee POET USS COED ORD S toon emt earamoe 2.1800. 


—— 
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According to its molecular weight, 2.18 g. ZnCO; contain 1.137 g. 
metallic zinc, and if this theoretical amount had all been precipitated out 
as zinc meta-silicate, there would be 2.464 g. ZnSiO; as against the actual 
value of 2.376 g. (2.3763 — 0.0003 = 2.376). The difference between 
the two is about 3.5 per cent., which is evidently lost in the course of 
manipulation. 

From these results, it is clear that zinc carbonate may be replaced 
by a solution of soluble silicate to form zinc silicate, but empirically, this 
compound in no way resembles calamine, since the water is not present 
in sufficient amount. The water, in the case of true calamine, would 
constitute one-half of the molecular proportion of the oxide of zinc as 
required by the formula, 2Zn0.Si02.H20. 

It is also, however, a recognized fact that the water contained in 
calamine is basic and the mineral is probably a basic meta-silicate of zinc. 
For this reason, its formula may be represented by Zn(OH)>».ZnSiO; in 
place of 2ZnO.Si02.H,0. (See the experiment under 6.) 

6. The Reactions of a Mixture of Hydroxide and Silicate of Sodium 
with a Dilute Solution of Zine Sulphate——From the above suggestions it 
may be readily inferred that a mixture of Na.SiO; and NaOH will precipi- 

~ tate some such compound, partly as zinc hydroxide, and partly as meta- 
silicate, from a dilute solution of a zine salt. The following experiment 


a ie te 
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was designed in an attempt to demonstrate these suggestive properties 
of the mineral under discussion. 

Experiment 11.—2,000 c.c. of very dilute solution of ZnSO, (1.61 g. 
ZnSO, per liter) were treated with an equally dilute mixture of NazSiO; 
and NaOH in excess. A rather heavy flocculent precipitate gradually 
collected. The amount obtained was 2.412 g. and yielded: 


Chemical Components Mineral Components 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Hi sOse 2 spans 7.463 ZnSO 3: aso Loe 
SiO se eaete: 25 .020 7n(O Hie eer 41.21 
Wb Neca cris okie Ny Rei aK oy at EVANS, 
99 .953 99.95 


According to this analysis, the amount of zinc in the precipitate was 
1.307 g., as against 1.308 g. originally present in 2,000 c.c. of ZnSO, 


solution. By recasting from its chemical components, it is found that 


there are 1.4174 g. as zinc meta-silicate (ZnSiO;) and 0.994 g. as zine 
hydroxide or 58.83 per cent. ZnSiOs; and 41.21 per cent. Zn(OH)2. If 
we consider the precipitate obtained in this way as a single compound, 
the writer sees no objection to writing ZnSiO;.Zn(OH). for the chemical 
composition of calamine as a makeup of one part hydroxide and one part 
meta-silicate, since neither of the formule, 2ZnO.Si02.H.O and (ZnOH)>- 
SiO;, given in Dana’s Mineralogy, has any greater claims to being repre- 
sentative. It is far from safe, however, to regard this amorphous precipi- 
tate as true calamine, for the reason that, with the exception of its index 
of refraction (very close to 1.62), no optical confirmation could be ob- 
tained from it. 

In spite of this lack of sufficient optical evidence, however, there is 
reason to believe that calamine in nature is probably built up by steps as 
meta-silicate and hydroxide in their incipient stages, through some natural 
influence or condition, producing a continuous alternation in the forma- 
tion of this mineral, which we are not able to imitate in the chemical 
laboratory. Since even a very dilute solution of soluble silicate (Na2SiOs) 
and zinc salts always gives an amorphous precipitate at the ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, and since amorphous calamine is not encountered 
in nature, the writer is constrained to believe that the natural calamine 
must have crystallized very slowly from very dilute siliceous solutions. 


D. High Temperature Methods 


7a. The Influence of Temperature on the Formation of Calamine.— 
Experiment 12: In connection with the preparation®® of willemite accord- 


** The writer desires to thank R. J. Moore of the Department of Chemistry at 
Columbia University most heartily for placing at his disposal the apparatus without 
which it would have been impossible to conduct satisfactorily any of these experiments, 
and C. J. Morrell for kind assistance. 
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ing to M. Gorgeu’s method,** the writer succeeded in obtaining minute 
crystals of calamine instead, by treating a mixture containing one part 
of H,SiO, and 30 parts of one equivalent of Na,SO, and one-half equiva- 
lent of ZnSO,. In these experiments only anhydrous Na2SO, and ZnSO. 
were used. Various amounts (from one-half to one equivalent) of the 
latter compound in different experiments were tried, but one-half equiva- 
lent of ZnSO, with one equivalent of Na:SO, in 30 parts of these two 
compounds, is-the suitable amount. All three compounds, well mixed in 
a porcelain crucible made for high-temperature work, were first heated 
over a Bunsen burner; and when the fusion began, the crucible was 
transferred to the ‘“‘ asbestos nest” built in an iron vessel, which was placed 
in the middle of an assay furnace previously heated. By so doing the 
temperature inside of the ‘asbestos nest”’ may be easily kept at or below 
900° C. (this was measured by a LeChatelier thermo-couple pyrometer, 
protected by a long porcelain tube, which was inserted vertically into the 
‘‘nest”) in order to prevent any zinc from volatilization during the 
fusing, while the temperature outside the iron vessel is probably over 
1,000° C. The heating in this was continued from one-half to one and 
one-half hours. If the porcelain crucible is transferred into the furnace 
without using the ‘“‘asbestos nest,” the results are comparatively poor 
and indicate the volatilization of zinc by the sudden increase of tem- 
perature and quick fusion. In this case the odor of SO: is quite notice- 
able near the furnace. On the other hand, it has been experimentally 
shown that, when the fusion is quite complete, if the “asbestos nest”’ 
is used, the temperature may be raised to 1,300° C. or 1,400° C. without 
noticeable volatilization of zinc. 

After the melt had been kept in the furnace for half an hour or more, 
the fused mass, which usually became covered with a thin yellowish and 
sometimes greenish sheet, was placed directly in boiling water. This 
boiling water treatment causes solidification and usually gives a green 
surface to the solid mass, especially along the edge. If the mass has been 
heated too long in the furnace, the solution from the boiling water usually 
shows a basic reaction; if under-heated the reaction with litmus paper is 
neutral. By heating in the furnace from half to one hour in the ‘‘asbestos 
nest”’ as described above, we secure the best results. 

After the fused mass, solidified in the boiling water, had been cooled, 
the contents were taken out with a knife and boiled in distilled water 
for a long time in order to remove any sulphates erystallized out on the 
sudden cooling. The desired silicate, if formed, would remain insoluble 
either in masses or in crystals. This is found to be true, but in each 
case the crystals of the silicate, as proved below, are very minute and are 


go small in amount that it is difficult to separate them from the greenish 


36 Bulletin 10, Société, Francaise de Minéralogie, pp. 30 to 39. 
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No.. 2. 


Fig, 4.—MicroPpHorocrarus or THE CRUSHED FRAGMENTS FROM THE SYNTHETIC 
CRYSTALS OF CALAMINE PropucED BY HEAT FROM A CuEmican MixturE 


No. 1, magnified 215 di i . ; 
Blath tig “ey agnihe diameters, crossed nicols. No. 2, magnified 25 diameters, 
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fine residues which equally remain insoluble and which, by qualitative 
tests, gave SiOz, Zn, and water vapor. 

These minute crystals of the silicate are different in shape and may be 
divided into two kinds, respectively white and light green in color. 
The white ones are more or less tabular in form and fibrous in structure, 
while the green ones seldom show any definite crystal outline. There is 
no difference in their chemical composition, but optically the white silicate 
is positive, whereas the green is negative though both give biaxial inter- 
ference figures. ; 

As suggested by Mr. Colony, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology 
in Cooper Union in the City of New York, the white crystals which are 
optically positive and biaxial may be regarded as m calamine; the green 
ones which are optically negative and biaxial, may be considered as n_ 
calamine. The latter probably represents a transitional stage in the 
formation of calamine proper. It is further thought that such variation 
is not uncommon in the behavior of many minerals. Experience shows 
that a mineral may under special conditions, change even its system as in 
case of leucite?? which cannot remain isometric below 560° C. 

The following are the results obtained from the microscopic examina- 


tions (see Fig. 4): 


i; White Crystal : Green Crystal 
Shape: .ccsr ce aes Elongated Lath shaped and elongated 
Color (transmitted light) Light bluish Light greenish 
Indices of refraction....... 1.63 1.61 
Hxtinc lone geet ere Parallel Parallel 
Extinction angles......... 85°-90° Mostly 90° 
Birefringence..... ie ayes <0.04 >0.06 
Blongation.....--..--»--- + a 
Interference figure.......- Biaxial Biaxial 
Optical sign........-..+5- ae = 


EE ee aan EEC 
The following are the chemical analyses of the respective silicates: 


White Green 
Pacer upg ery healer | Per Cent. | Molecular | Moen 
H.O | 7.457 18.0 | 0.4143 |H.O | 6.825 18.0 0.3792 
SiO, | 24.990 | 60.4 0.4137 |Si0, | 25.030 60.4 .| 0.4144 
zmO | 67.480 | 81.4 | 0.8289 |ZnO | 67.503 81.4 0.8292 


The molecular proportion of water for the green silicate is about 
0.82 per cent. lower than what is theoretically required, but this difference 


37 N. H.and A. N. Winchell. Elements of Optical Mineralogy, p. 275 (1909). 
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is so small that it may be safely attributed to the manipulation. Aside 
from this, either silicate has the following relation, viz. HO = 1, SiO, = 
1, ZnO = 2. In other words these silicates or crystals have the formula 
27n0.8i02.H20, or (ZnOH).SiO; or Zn(OH)2.ZnSiO; (as suggested by the 
writer in an earlier paragraph). The question, which is the correct 
formula, remains to be determined, and is hardly within the province of 
this work. 

From these chemical and microscopic results it is clear that the crystals 
obtained under the conditions described above, are hydrous silicate of 


Fig. 5.—MicrRopHOTOGRAPH OF THE CRUSHED FRAGMENTS FROM THE FusED NATURAL 
CALAMINE. 


These are some of the fragments showing the tendency of rearranging their mole- 
cules. Under high power some of the very minute hexagonal crystals in the fragments 
are well shown. ‘This is no doubt due to the influence of heat, but these newly re- 
arranged crystals are too minute to show on photograph. Magnified 215 diameters. 
Crossed nicols. 


zine or mineralogically a calamine instead of M. Gorgeu’s willemite which 
is an anhydrous silicate of the same metal. The water content*® of the 
crystals, under our chemical examination, did not pass off until heated 
above the Meeker burner with a strong flame. From these experiments 
the writer concludes: (1) that M. Gorgeu probably mistook the hydrous 
silicate for the anhydrous silicate of zinc by neglecting its water content 
(of which he made no mention in n the chemical analysis of his product, 


38 cardia me Fock, “the water goes off one at a red heat, the ners being 
unchanged at 340°C. Dana. System of Mineralogy, Sixth Edition, p. 548. 
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and his optical description is rather insufficient) ; and (2) that he probably 
took natural calamine instead of willemite (in some instances these two 
minerals resemble each other and are difficult to distinguish, especially 
when they are wholly white, and exhibit similar radial structure—as 
indeed is rare, yet occurs in some of the white willemite from Franklin 
Furnace, N. J.) for comparison with his synthetic product, since he 
declared that the elongation of his crystals was parallel to c—which is one 
of the common characteristics of most of the fragments from the crystals 
obtained by the writer, and which is very common with natural calamine 
as well as willemite in thin sections. It, therefore, cannot be used as a 
criterion for the determination of either mineral. 

In one respect this synthetic work on calamine may seem to some of 
the geologists to be inadequate, namely the temperature and the boiling- 
water treatment of formation. Field observation points to ordinary tem- 
perature. Doubtless, it would be highly desirable to obtain similar 
erystals of calamine at ordinary temperatures. It must be remembered, 
however, as pointed out some time ago by well-known geo-chemists, 
“that there is nothing in our knowledge of the minerals to indicate any- 
thing more than continuous changes in the necessary conditions as the 
temperature falls.” It must also be admitted that to imitate a process 
in nature will be always more or less a matter of extrapolation. 

7b. Possible Effect of Heat on Calamine and Smithsonite-—Expert- 
ment 13.—It is known that artificial zincite and willemite occur in furnace 
slags and iniron and lead furnaces from the ores carrying zinc. It has 
been suggested by Dr. Kemp that the ores of zinc at Franklin Furnace 
and Ogdensburg, N. J., are “the result of metamorphism.” This sug- 
gestion led the writer to investigate the effect of heat on calamine and 
smithsonite. The experiments described below are of very simple 
character, consisting of only four steps: 

1. Fusion of the Natural Specimens of Calamine and Smithsonite.— 
Mere heating in a good gas furnace does not produce any result beyond 
driving off H.O from calamine and CO: from smithsonite. The resultant 
products are usually crumbly and brittle, although they still retain the 
original structures. No optical change was observed. It is worthy of 
note, however, that when water is driven off from calamine by heating, 
the product shows the fluorescent property which is commonly used in 
testing willemite at Franklin Furnace, N. J. The writer obtained the 
fluorescence by burning “magnesium ribbons”’ before the sample. 

The results of fusion are quite different. The H-O flame was em- 
ployed for the fusion, and the fused mass was cooled slowly in each case 
in the neighborhood of the flame. Fragments of the fused portions of the 


_ respective minerals were mounted on slides. 


2. Examination under the Microscope.—The fused fragments from 


smithsonite gave uniaxial positive properties indicating a change in op- 
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tical sign, since for smithsonite, the optical sign is negative. (Out of 
hundreds of fragments only a few showed this change the rest were over- 
fused and became cloudy under the microscope.) With the fused cala- 
mine, some difficulties were experienced, but the writer succeeded in 
finding some fragments showing uniaxial positive properties, indicating 
that the mineral had changed its interference figure; since for calamine, 
the interference figure is biaxial. It was also observed under the micro- 
scope in some fragments that the calamine was completely changed being 
fully composed of minute six-sided crystals. This seems to indicate the 
molecular change by recrystallization to willemite. 

3. Chemical Analysis.—These analyses do not demonstrate that the 
fused specimens are molecularly changed; they merely indicate the HO 
and CO, are absent after the heat treatment. 


Fused Calamine Fused Smithsonite 
| 
| Per Cent. a aks selec bite 8 Per Cent. 
SHO VW ecs al PrP ty 60.4 0.4584 1 ZnO 100.18 
JA 10 OCP ok knit Pet bs 81.4 0.8960 2 CO, None 
sO) Acetate None 
eRe is Ol a a Ay ak 


4. Test for Fluorescence.—The fused portion from calamine shows 
fluorescent color, though less strongly than the willemite from Franklin 
Furnace, N. J. 

These results strongly suggest that under the application of both 
heat and pressure, as they commonly exercised their influence under meta- 
morphic conditions, still more striking and definite changes might be 
exhibited. But this cannot be obtained without the necessary equip- 
ment for both pressure and temperature. A system of slow cooling is also 
essential. 


K. Summary of the Experimental Work 


The oxidation and solution of blende is prerequisite to the formation 
of any one of the oxidized ores, and the process of oxidation is brought 
about by reactions of the sulphide with a ferric iron salt. Ferric sulphate 
is most conveniently used. 

When the iron salt is ferric sulphate the zinc sulphide is usually 
converted into sulphate; but the solvent action of this salt does not seem 
to be in the proportion to its concentration, as only a small percentage of 
the ferric is reduced to ferrous by the oxidation of the zine sulphide. 
These results suggest that the chemical equation, Fe2(SO,)3 + ZnS = 
2FeSO, + ZnSO, + §, represents only the chemical reaction and not 
the chemical ratio. 
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When a ferrous salt is alone present (as it rarely is, in quantity, in the 
zone of oxidation), no oxidation of zinc sulphide can take place unless 
free air is accessible; and when air is introduced, the sulphide may be 
converted into sulphate by the oxidation products of the ferrous salt 
prior to the formation of any one of the oxidized ores of zinc. 

Soluble salts of such metals as Ag, Cu, and Pb in solution, exert a 
powerful solvent action on blende. Of these, a solution of silver salt is 
much more powerful than a copper salt solution and the latter is more so 
than a salt solution of lead. Lower and different concentrations of the 
sulphates of silver and copper were used. In case of lead, lead nitrate 
was substituted. 

A solution of cupric sulphate has a powerful solvent action on the 
natural sulphide of zinc, hence in an orebody containing much copper sul- 
phide or galena or both, little sphalerite may be expected in the horizons 
where the former two sulphides are rich, as most of the blende will be 
taken into solution and the metal will be redeposited somewhere as one ~ 
of the oxidation products; and conversely, if rich zinc sulphide be found 
in a certain horizon, we may be pretty sure that the orebody cannot have 
contained much lead (or copper) sulphide, and that little oxidation 
products should be expected. This accords with the fact that zine car- 
bonate and zinc sulphide have been found in different horizons, as if they 
had no relation to each other, as in the Circle Mines at Oronogo, Mo. 

When a solution of an alkali or calcium bicarbonate is mixed with a 
solution of zinc sulphate or chloride, a zine carbonate is precipitated; 
but when a reagent containing normal carbonate, such as Na2COs; or 
K,CO; is used, only a basic carbonate or hydrozincite is obtained. 

When a dilute silicate solution (NasSiO;) is mixed with a dilute 
solution of zinc salt, only a precipitate of a meta-silicate of zinc is ob- 
tained. In the presence of carbon dioxide, this silicate solution replaces 
also zinc carbonate, to form meta-silicate of zinc. If the reagent contains 
a mixture of sodium silicate and sodium hydroxide a ‘‘complex” precipi- 
tate of meta-silicate and hydroxide of zinc may be obtained. In chemical 
composition this precipitate corresponds to natural calamine, but by reason 
of its amorphous character no definite confirmation is here offered. . 

The presence of carbon dioxide exerts a powerful solvent action on 
all the oxidized ores under consideration. Of these, zine carbonates are 
more soluble than the basic silicate of zinc in waters containing an excess 
of carbon dioxide. This may account for the fact that no carbonic acid, 
as far as we know, has ever been detected in the analysis of the waters 
from the mines of these oxidized ores. Upon release of the carbon dioxide 
any of these ores may be recovered. 

Limestones immersed in dilute solutions of zinc sulphate were found to 


be replaced by zine carbonate; but the replacement is much more rapid 


with the impure limestone than with the pure ones. This result suggests 
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that the presence of organic matter in the impure limestone has probably 
exerted some influence in the rate of replacement. 

At or a little below 900° C., minute crystals of calamine may be pre- 
pared from a chemical mixture containing definite proportions of 
H,SiO., Na2SO,( dried), and ZnSO, (dried). Both the chemical analysis 
and the optical characters of the crushed fragments all point to their 
identity with natural calamine. 

The influence of heat on calamine and smithsonite results in the 
change of their optical characters into those of willemite and zincite; 
but the optical tests were so difficult to carry out satisfactorily that it 
appears doubtful whether the anhydrous silicate and the oxide of zine 
can be formed in this way. 


III. PerrocrarpHic WorK 


Introductory 


Petrographic data concerning the mode of formation of the ores of 
zinc are, so far as we are aware, limited to descriptions of occurrences of 
blende.*® As to the oxidized ores practically no attempt* has heretofore 
been made to discuss the paragenesis of the mode of their formation in 
the light of their petrology. They have naturally been regarded as 
products from the alteration of sphalerite, but the conclusion was wholly 
drawn from field studies. 

The data given below are the results of a study of thin sections from 
ore specimens, chiefly selected from the collection of ores of the Depart- 
ment of Geology at Columbia University, and representing only a few 
localities chosen for this purpose. 

This was undertaken in conjunction with the experimental work, in 
order to arrive at some definite conclusion as to (a) the genetic order of 
the precipitation of zinc carbonate and zinc hydrous silicate; and (b) 
the influence of inclosing rocks and associated minerals, principally lime- 
stone and pyrite respectively, upon sphalerite and its oxidation products. 
For this reason the descriptions are not necessarily confined to the 
oxidized ores alone but also include the sulphide; and the specimens 
from which thin sections were cut are grouped, not according to their 
localities but according to their present form of occurrence, into two 
types as follows: (1) Sphalerite occurring in limestones or cherts from 
southwest Wisconsin; southwest Missouri; Mascot Mine, Tennessee; 
northwest Arkansas; Wythe County, Virginia; and Saucon Valley, 
Pennsylvania; and (2) partially altered sphalerite and the oxidation 


*° C. E. Siebenthal. Mineral Resources, 1911, p.353 et seq., U.S. Geological Survey» 
W. Lindgren, Mineral Deposits, p. 422 (1913); and T. L. Watson, Bulletin No: 1; 
Geological Survey of Va., pp. 95 to 96 (1905). 

‘0 Watson. Idem, p. 45. 
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products, calamine and smithsonite, from southwest Missouri, northern 
Arkansas; and Leadville, Colo. 


1. The Occurrence of Sphalerite in Limestones or Cherts 


Different views have been advanced by numerous authors as to the 
mode of deposition of zine sulphide in limestones and cherts or in their 
breccias. Later writers have generally agreed, however, that the ores of 
this type were first derived from above by the decomposition and erosion 
of superimposed strata, and finally concentrated by meteoric waters in 
brecciated limestones or cherts. \ 

The result of the present investigation on thin sections from the 
sulphide ores of zinc points to some such theory. The sections examined 
show that in many instances the zinc sulphide has filled completely 
the interstitial space in the brecciated country rocks, principally lime- 
stones and cherts. In others, the sulphide appears to have impreg- 
nated the country rocks and filled the cavities in the limestones as if it 
had been deposited with the inclosing rock. 

Among the associated minerals are galena, pyrite, magnetite, limonite, 
secondary quartz, and calcite, fluorite and greenockite. The latter two 
were not observed in the sections here examined; and galena was absent, or 
occurred only in minor amount, where sphalerite was dominant. Sphal- — 
erite usually incloses galena, indicating the previous deposition of the 
latter. Of the three iron compounds, pyrite is the commonest, while 
magnetite infrequently concentrated around the peripheries of sphalerite 
and limonite occurs sparingly along cleavage cracks, when such occur. 
The order of origin of these minerals with respect to the sulphide ore of 
zinc has therefore appeared to be: (1) Galena (if present) ; (2) sphalerite; 
(3) iron sulphides; and (4) secondary quartz and calcite. (2) and (3) 
may have taken place almost simultaneously and (3) and (4) reverse in 
some instances. Wherever quartz occurs in these sections, it is in- 
variably of secondary origin. 

A specimen from southwest Wisconsin consisted of sphalerite and a 
siliceous mass on the top, which was thought to be the alteration product, 
calamine, but upon examination under the microscope was found to 
consist of aggregates of secondary quartz. Some are cryptocrystalline 
and others are much larger. In it secondary calcite occasionally occurs 
(Fig. 6). 

The essential relation of secondary quartz to sphalerite appears to be 
the same in all the specimens studied from the localities indicated above, 
as shown in Figs. 6 to 11. Irrespective of their localities, they all show 


_ that the voids or interstices in the limestone were completely filled with 


secondary quartz, and that where spaces in the country rock were not 


wholly occupied by sphalerite the remainder was filled with quartz. 
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Secondary calcite is occasionally seen in cleavage cracks of sphalerite. 
These relations indicate that the precipitation and concentration of 
sphalerite preceded the deposition of secondary quartz and calcite. 

Some sections show pyrite penetrating the blende, as well as the calcite 
and quartz, along their strain- and cleavage-cracks. This means that 
subsequent to the deposition of most of the sphalerite and of the secondary 
quartz in the fractured limestone, there came a period of infiltration of 
solutions, bearing iron sulphide. In these cleavage cracks of sphalerite 
and quartz, pyrite has been deposited. It further favors the contact of 
sphalerite and is especially prominent around the edges of the zine sul- 
phide. The contacts of pyrite and sphalerite thus produced afford the 
most important factor in the oxidation of sphalerite, discussed in the 
earlier part of this paper. 

Sphalerite is, as a rule, most abundant in brecciated limestone and in 
the secondary black chert. The latter is largely made up of cryptocrys- 
talline quartz with grains of blende and crystals of dolomite (Fig. 7). 
The dark color of the chert is due to the presence of much organic matter. 
In the bedded limestones and white cherts, sphalerite is practically 
absent. 

Summary of the Blende in Limestones and in Cherts—From the thin. 
sections examined here it may be briefly stated that the deposition of 
secondary quartz was subsequent to the crystallization of sphalerite. 
This secondary quartz was probably in part introduced by percolating 
waters and in part was furnished by the decomposition of cherty lime- 
stone and cherts with minor amounts of secondary calcite. The pre- 
cipitation of pyrite in some cases was almost simultaneous with the 
crystallization of sphalerite, but it has not had the opportunity since 
its deposition to exert influence on the oxidation of sphalerite. 


2. The Partially Altered Sphalerite and the Oxidation Products 


The country rock in which the ores of this second type occur is chiefly 
dolomitic limestone. The associated minerals are galena, pyrite, limonite, 
hematite (both derived from pyrite), secondary quartz and calcite, and 
some primary quartz. In no case are they all present in a single section; 
and primary quartz and pyrite were observed only in specimens from 
Joplin district, Missouri, and Silver Hollow Mine, Arkansas. 

a. Smithsonite with Blende (Fig. 18).—This shows the peculiar occur- 
rence of galena around peripheries of residual grains of sphalerite. In 
some cases galena forms a succession of rings. The sphalerite within a 
single ring is usually unaffected. The iron oxide associated with smith- 
sonite is usually in the form of limonite. It penetrated or concentrated 
along the cleavage cracks of smithsonite, as shown in Fig. 18. A charac- 
teristic feature of the smithsonite is the occurrence of minute secondary 
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quartz and of some straight and elongated crystals of calamine inter- 
grown in it, as shown in Fig. 14. It is evident that the intergrowth 
or interlocking of these oxidation products (Figs. 13 and 14) represents 
the overlapping periods of formation of both minerals. The amount 
of each necessarily depended upon the amount of the required sub- 
stances in the reagents in original solutions. 

The ores from Silver Hollow Mine, Arkansas, contain a large number 
of almost round grains of quartz, some of which were completely sur- 
rounded by pyrite and others by both pyrite and secondary calcite. 
These quartz grains are primary in origin, and are believed to have come 
from the disintegration of some original sandstone, before the penetration 
of pyrite. The edges of these quartz grains are more or less corroded and 
in some cases secondary calcite has filled these spots (Fig. b5). The 
optical examination of this ore indicates that smithsonite is rarely derived 
direct from sphalerite, but mostly from solutions, after the sphalerite 
had been oxidized into a soluble salt presumably a sulphate, by meteoric 
waters. Fig. 16, from the same section, shows sphalerite cut by a vein- 
let of smithsonite. In some places the section also shows the sharp con- 
tacts of-smithsonite with sphalerite. Had the smithsonite been formed 
by direct alteration from sphalerite such a relation could hardly exist. 
These sections further indicate that simultaneous with or subsequent to 
the solution of sphalerite in some parts of the ore there occurred a frac- 
turing of the unaltered sphalerite, which permitted the infiltration of 
solutions bearing smithsonite. In the cracks thus produced in the un- 
altered portions of sphalerite, smithsonite has been deposited. Subse- 
quent to its deposition is the deposition of secondary quartz which filled 
the rest of the vein. Pyrite which penetrated sphalerite and calcite 
along their cleavage weakness in the specimen is only observed in part in 
thin sections. 

b. Calamine with Blende—Where blende was not entirely altered, its 
periphery was surrounded by a ring of galena (see Fig. 18) and occasionally 
by limonite. Like smithsonite, calamine rarely replaced sphalerite in 
place. Its crystals usually exhibit a habit of radial or of massive struc- . 
ture. This habit of structure (Figs. 13 and 17 ) suggests at least one thing, 
namely, that its crystallization in general took place from solutions, and 
not by direct alteration of sphalerite. ; 

The rich ore of calamine may also carry some smithsonite as a minor 


_ product, and the same is also true in the reverse case. Both of them may 


replace calcite as the result of metasomatic replacement, as shown on 
Fig. 18. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish smithsonite from calcite, 
especially when they are closely associated. The difference in their relief 


_generally affords a clue to their distinction. In nearly all cases, the sur- 


face of smithsonite appears very shaggy under the microscope. 
c. Smithsonite and Calamine.—The sections here examined were cut 
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from the ores containing both calamine and smithsonite and are prac- 
tically free from gangue. In some instances they are intergrown in each 
other; in others they are interlocked with each other, as already described 
above. 

As to their structure, each of these two minerals seems to have fol- 
lowed a definite habit of crystallization. With calamine the radial struc- 
ture is common, whereas smithsonite is usually granular, especially in 
high-grade ore (Figs. 13, 14, 17). 

A specimen, known to contain both calamine and smithsonite, from 
Leadville, Colo., was found to be mostly calamine, largely made up of 
cryptocrystalline and elongated crystals, as shown in Fig. 19. 

Fig. 20 from the same section shows narrow strips of iron oxides 
(hematite and limonite) surrounded by calamine. These oxides appear 
to have concentrated along the partings and the cleavage cracks of cala- 
mine. Where this mineral is in the form of minute crystals, the surface 
is irregularly coated also with iron oxides (Fig. 19), chiefly limonite. The 
iron oxide was undoubtedly an iron sulphide in origin, and was later 
reconcentrated and reprecipitated in its present form, after its oxidation 
product, generally ferric sulphate, had been destroyed in the oxidation of 
sphalerite, with which it was in contact in the original rock.*! 

Summary on the Partially Altered Sphalerite and its Oxidation Products. 
—From the examination of these sections it may be said that: 

(a) When sphalerite was surrounded by a ring of galena or iron oxide, 
its further oxidation was terminated. 

(b) Sphalerite was rarely replaced by its oxidation products in place. 
In most cases the solution of sphalerite, through the reaction of the oxida- 
tion products of iron sulphides, preceded the transportation or migration, 
and the deposition of the metal in the form of carbonate or hydrous- 
silicate. 


(c) The alteration of sphalerite proceeded inward zonally from the 
exterior. 

(d) No definite order of the formation of calamine and smithsonite 
was observed. They may intergrow with each other or either may 
precede the other. Thus the formation of these oxidation products 
depended upon the availability of the required substances in the reagents 
which had come into contact with a solution containing the metal zine, 
presumably as zine sulphate. 

(e) Both calamine and smithsonite replaced calcite, or the limestone 
might pass into these products in orebodies. This relation has also 
been observed in some zinc mines.*? 


"1 T.L. Watson. Bulletin No. 1, Geological Survey of Va., p. 45 (1905). 
“U.S. Grant. Report on the Lead and Zine Deposits of Wisconsin, Bulletin 
No, 14, Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey, p. 59 (1906). 
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LV. ConcLusiIons 


From the chemical and petrographic data presented in this paper we 
have sufficient evidence to justify the following conclusions: 

1. Sphalerite is first attacked by the oxidation products of iron 
sulphides before the formation of the secondary minerals containing 
zine. 

2. The formation of the oxidized ores rarely occurs by direct replace- 
ment of sphalerite. 

3. Normal zinc carbonate (smithsonite) is formed when the reagents 
in solutions are bicarbonates; and basic zine carbonate (hydrozincite) is 
formed when the reagents are normal carbonates. 

4. Limestones may be replaced in nature by solutions of a zinc salt, 
usually the sulphate. 

5. In nature both smithsonite and calamine replace limestones. 

6. No free carbon dioxide can be present where silicates and carbon- 
ates of zinc occur, and conversely, these minerals of zinc do not appear 
where free carbon dioxide is present. 

7. “Amorphous calamine”’ may be formed from solutions of silicate 
and hydroxide under ordinary conditions. 

8. Calamine in nature is probably formed by steps, and is precipi- 
tated from waters containing ions of some gelatinous silicate and of 
hydroxides. 

9. It is evident that calamine is formed under ordinary conditions 
in nature, but time is a great factor in the process. Until this factor is 
satisfied we can hardly expect the production of crystals of calamine by 
wet. methods. 

10. Minute crystals of calamine may be formed by heat at or below 
900°C. from a chemical mixture, as set forth under Experiment 12. 

11. No confirmation is here offered of the change of calamine and 
smithsonite to willemite and zincite by heat, other than that heat pro- 
duces changes of optical characters into those of willemite and zincite 


respectively. 


V. MicropHOTOGRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH THEIR 


EXPLANATIONS 

Abbreviations 
C = calamine P = pyrite 
Ca = calcite . Q = secondary quartz 
D =dolomite — PQ = primary quartz — 
G = galena S = smithsonite 
I = iron oxides Sp = sphalerite 
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Fices. 6 anD 7.—Magniriep 17 Diameters; Crossep NICOLS. 


Fias. 8 AND 9.—Maeniriep 17 Diammrprs; Crossep NIco.s. 


Fia. 6.—Thin section of blende ore from Southwest Wisconsin. Black areas 
represent sphalerite. White areas, secondary quartz, which was formerly thought to 
be zinc silicate such as calamine. 

Fria. 7.—Thin sections of black chert containing ore from Oronogo Circle Mine, 
Oronogo, Mo. Black areas, sphalerite. Shows cryptocrystalline character of the 
secondary quartz in the black chert. 

Fia. 8.—From the same locality as 7. Shows the voids in the limestone were 
entirely filled with both sphalerite and secondary quartz. 

Fie. 9.—Thin section of the sulphide ore from Joplin, Mo. Note the sphalerite 
was entirely surrounded by secondary quartz. 
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Fria. 12—Maeniriep 17 DIAMETERS; Fre. 13.—Maenirisp 140 DiaMETERS; 
Crossep NICOLS. Pain Lieut. 


Fic. 10.—Thin section of the ores from Northwest Arkansas. Shows the second- 
ary quartz and the filling of minute cracks accompanied by replacement of the 
sulphide by the quartz. Re-entrant angles along some margins of the sulphide are 
well shown. 

Fie. 11.—Thin section of the ores from Mascot Mine, Tenn. The dark area 
within the lighter circular portion represents sphalerite. A large portion of it was 
probably removed by a siliceous solution from which the aggregates of secondary 
quartz deposited around the remnants of the sulphide. 

Fra. 12.—Thin section of the oxidized ores from San Francisco Mine, Missouri. 
Shows the intergrowth of calamine and smithsonite. The latter constitutes the 


major portion of the section including the dark areas; while the latter is only in minor 


Fic. 13.—From the same locality as 12. Shows the growth of smithsonite in 
calamine. Note the difference in their structure. Calamine exhibits its radial habit 


of crystallization, whereas smithsonite is in lath shape. 
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Fig. 14.—Maeniriep 17 DIAMETERS; Fie. 15.—Maeniriep 17 DIAMETERS; 
Puain Licut, Crossep NIcoLs. 


Figs. 16 AnD 17.—Maaniriep 17 Diameters; Crossep Nicots. 


Fie. 14.—From the same locality as No. 13. Note the interlocking of calamine 
and smithsonite. The darker surface of calamine is due to the cloudy appearance of 
the crystals. 

Fia. 15.—Section of the ore containing blende and smithsonite from Silver 
Hollow mine, Arkansas. Note the round grains of quartz and their corroded edges 
filled with pyrite and secondary calcite. 

Fig. 16.—From the same locality as No. 15. Note the veinlet of smithsonite in 
sphalerite and their sharp contacts. In this, the oxidized ores had probably removed 
only a short distance and almost remained in places, but it nevertheless indicates the 
fact that the solution of sphalerite preceded the deposition of smithsonite. 

Fie. 17.—Thin section of calamine ore from Joplin, Mo. Note the radial habit 
of growth in almost all directions. 
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Fie. 18.—Maenirrep 17 DIAMETERS; Fig. 
Puan Licut. 


19.—MaaniFiep 17 DIAMETERS; 
CrossEepD NIcoLs. 


Fie. 20.—Mageniriep 17 Diameters; Crossep NICOLS. 


Fria. 18.—Thin section of the ore specimen from Northwest Arkansas. Shows 
the galena “rings” in dark color inclosing the residual grains of sphalerite. The 
areas outside the innermost “rings” were replaced by smithsonite. Note also the 
replacement of calcite by smithsonite to the right. This probably indicates the fact 


that upon the solution of sphalerite, a carbonate 
gave rise to the precipitation of zinc carbonate. 


solution immediately came in and 
See discussions under the forma- 


tion of zinc carbonate in the earlier part of this paper. 
Fig. 19.—Thin section of the oxidized ores from Leadville, Colo. Note the two 
types of crystals; one is in an elongated form and the other is mostly cryptocrys- 


talline. Its cryptocrystalline character almost resembles that of some of the 


secondary quartz in the blende-bearing cherts. (See No. 7) : 
Fig. 20.—From the same locality as No. 19. Note the narrow strips of iron 


oxides concentrated along the crystallographic p 
calamine. 


artings and the cleavage cracks of 
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Fria. 22. 


Fic. 21.—Specimen of blende ore from Oronogo Circle Mine, Oronogo, Mo. 
Brecciated structure of the country rock. Dark areas represent sphalerite and the 
fine grains of black chert cemented together. The lighter portions represent 
brecciated limestones and white cherts. 

Fic. 22.—From the same locality as No. 21. The white areas represent white 
cherts in which practically no sphalerite occurs. 
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The Salida Smelter 


BY F. D. WEEKS,* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tus Salida smelting plant, owned by the Ohio & Colorado Smelting 
& Refining Coy, is situated at an altitude of 7,000 ft., about 2 miles west 
of Salida, Colo., and 215 miles southwest of Denver. Salida is a division 


point on the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. where the narrow-gage line 


serving the San Juan region joins the through standard gage. This 
narrow-gage road also serves the coal and coke companies at Crested 
Butte and the lime quarries and mines at Monarch and Garfield, which 
are only 20 miles distant. These facts, together with the possibility of 
an appropriate site, doubtless influenced the builders to locate at this 
point. -_ 

The smelting plant and yard occupy 80 acres of land on the northeast 
side of the Arkansas River. ‘The slope of the ground is such as to permit 
of the ore being delivered by cars at a point 25 ft. above the feed 
floor; and in front of the furnaces there is a fall of 50 ft. for the slag 
dump. A recent purchase of river bottom has provided slag room for 
20 years. 

As originally constructed, the plant consisted of four blast furnaces, 
40 by 144 in. at tuyéres, two copper-matting furnaces, dust chamber, 
stack, power plant, blowers, sampling works, and one railroad trestle 
about 16 ft. from bed floor to rails. Later 12 hand roasters of excellent 
design were added and the practice of smelting leady matte in a copper- 
matting furnace was abandoned. Since the plant passed under the 


' present management the equipment has been increased so that the follow- 


ing is a brief description of the same at this date: Two lead blast 
furnaces, 48 by 180 in. at tuyéres, 17 ft. 6 in. tuyéres to feed floor; four 
lead blast furnaces, 40 by 144 in. at tuyéres, 17 ft. 6 in. tuyéres to feed 
floor; two copper-matting furnaces, not used; blast-furnace flue, 900 ft. ; 
area 245 sq. ft.; blast-furnace stack, 150 ft.; above furnace floor, 190 ft. 
When smelting a 500-ton charge per day, the gases approximate 
63,700 cu. ft. per minute and travel at a speed of 260 ft. per minute. 
The slag is hauled by a 10-ton electric locomotive; the slag shells 


and settler refuse are elevated to a bin on the feed floor by an electric 


hoist. The matte is tapped in’ 1,600-lb. cakes and loaded into cars 


* Metallurgical Engineer. 
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without breaking, in the case of matte low in copper; copper matte is 
broken by hand before going to the sampler. 

The bullion is tapped into pots holding 10 bars and poured into 
drossing kettles of 30 tons capacity, then drossed, sampled, and shipped. . 
The furnaces, which are fed by hand, are not entirely satisfactory, because 
the brick walls are so thick that the feeders cannot get close to their 
work; and further, the furnaces have cast-iron jackets with an end bosh. 
These faults have not been corrected, for the reason that it would require 
rebuilding the furnaces, and lead smelters are not at present incurring 
any expense that can be avoided. 

The roasting plant at present consists of three Godfrey furnaces, 

26 ft. in diameter, with a capacity of 25 tons per day each; one Wedge 
furnace, 21 ft. in diameter, with a capacity of 75 tons per day; four 
Dwight-Lloyd machines, 42 by 264 in., with a capacity of 80 tons per 
day each. The Godfreys and Wedge are used for preliminary roasting 
: 
| 
. 


before sintering on the Dwight-Lloyd machines, the sulphur in high- 
sulphur ores being reduced to a point where the product can be added 
to the Dwight-Lloyd charge without raising the sulphur above 15 per 
cent. 

These furnaces are served by a 468-ft. flue, having a cross-sectional 
area of 166 sq. ft., and joined to a stack 85 ft. high, 12 ft. in diameter. 

The volume of gases discharged is approximately 125,000 cu. ft. per 
minute. 

The product from the Godfreys and Wedge falls in the center of a 
revolving cast-iron table and is moved toward the edge and finally 
scraped off by fixed plows, being moistened during its passage across 
the table by a spray of water. The result is very satisfactory, since 
there is no dust nor smoke and the product is in just the right condition 
as to moisture, being neither too wet nor too dry. 

The Dwight-Lloyd product falls into side-dump railroad cars and is 
taken to smelting beds. Local conditions necessitate frequent changes 
of charge, so that the sinter is spread on smelting beds instead of being 
smelted separately. 

This plant was one of the first to adopt the Dwight-Lloyd sintering — 
machine, and while the management went through the usual experience 
that falls to the lot of beginners with a new process, it also had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the blast-furnace capacity increase, in the case of the _ 
48 by 180 in. furnaces, from 180 to 250 tons per day for long periods. 

Ore as received is handled as at all custom lead smelters, the only 
variation being that rather more screening is done in the case of oxidized 
ores, so as to send the coarse material to the blast furnace and the fine to 
the sintering machines. 

While steam is kept up in one boiler for heating purposes and for 
some small machines, most of the power is purchased from the local 
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electric light and power company, which has a hydro-generating plant 
on the Little Arkansas River, a few miles above the town. 

Water for boiler and jacket use is obtained from the Arkansas River, 
when it is clear; otherwise, from springs. The river water is better, 
carrying only 8.77 grains of solids per U. S. gallon against as much as 
32.47 grains per gallon in some spring water. These springs are seepage 
springs caused by irrigating water leaching through the surface soil on 
the upper mesa. When spring water is used, the jackets must be washed 
once in 30 days. 

The bare description of the plant with the dimensions of apparatus 
and appliances cannot be very instructive to beginners nor interesting 
for those who have been long in the work. However, it seems that some 
of the peculiarities of the Salida smelter as originally built should serve 
to prevent the younger men from making similar mistakes; the older men 
can get their satisfaction by reflecting that they never did anything 
quite so far removed from good practice. 

Originally, a brick wall, with a narrow door in front of each blast 
furnace, was constructed. How the work was to be done behind this 
wall is not known, but it shows that the designer did not know how to 
do the work. 

The water jackets were held in place by a 12-in. I-beam running the 
length of the furnace, thus effectually preventing any one from ex- 
amining a tuyére or jacket. 

The shaft walls on the feed floor were so thick that the feeders were 
shoving ore into one end of a tunnel, and, since the opening was not as 
wide as the shaft, the ends of the furnace could not be fed except by 
throwing the charge around a corner—which, of course, was not done. 

The proposal to concentrate matte, carrying 20 per cent. lead and 5 
per cent. copper, in a copper-matting furnace was intended to do away 
with the necessity of roasting equipment. 

The largest Corliss engine on the plant was the exhibition engine at 
one of our world’s fairs held some years ago. When repairs were needed, 
it was discovered that this was the only engine of the kind ever built, 


‘and the drawings of it were lost; so each repair part called for an accurate 


drawing. 

In the track plan of the works, all the ore, coke, and limestone had 
to be unloaded from one track. This track also held the cars which were 
to be unloaded at the oxide crusher as well as at the sulphide mill. The 
problem of dispersing some of this congestion was not simple. It was 
solved by building two trestles in place of one; by having the limestone 
brought in dump cars so that unloading took little time; and by building 
an oxide crushing and screening plant on new tracks. 

Originally the bullion was sampled by taking a dip sample from the 
lead well, which was not satisfactory. The present management built 
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drossing kettles in which the bullion is stirred by compressed air, skimmed 
into a Howard press, stirred by hand and siphoned out into bars for 
shipment, after sampling by dipping “gum-drops,” approximating 44 
assay ton in weight. For some time the results were unsatisfactory. 
Although the copper had been reduced to 0.06 per cent., the bullion had 
a dirty appearance, and ‘‘gum-drops” of the same dip would not check 
with each other, especially in gold content. Consultation with men 
versed in the subject did not help. A remedy was finally found when the 
temperatures were determined by a pyrometer and the difficulties over- 
come by the following procedure: Take off heavy dross at 900° F.; blow 
until temperature reaches 680° F., skimming from time to time; raise the 
heat to 720° F. for sampling, and mold at 800° F. Since this method 
was adopted, little trouble has been encountered. 

A plan to eliminate the personal equation in bullion assaying has been 
carried out for some years, with good results. The ‘“‘gum-drops,’’ 
weighing about 14 assay ton each, are weighed without trimming, cupelled, 
and parted; the weights of the “gum-drops’’ in decimals of an assay 
ton, of the gold and silver together and of the gold alone, in milligrams, 
are reported by the assayer. The calculations are then made in the office 
on a machine. In this way the assayer is not tempted to make his 
results check, because until they are figured he does not know whether 
they will check or not. The excellent results obtained are sufficient 
reason for following the plan. 

Referring again to the Dwight-Lloyd sintering plant, it must be borne in 
mind that this plant was built when there were no plants to serve as 
guides. The original charge-measuring and mixing apparatus is still 
used, although many accessories have been evolved since the construction 
of the plant. The charge is made up from six bins with belt bottoms 
discharging on to a belt that delivers the charge to the center of a cast- 
iron revolving table. The charge is moved to the edge of the table by 
fixed plows, water being added during the time of plowing; then it is 
scraped off into ore cars, sent to the top of the building on a platform 
elevator, and dumped into the machine feed bins. The use of a platform 
elevator instead of a bucket-and-belt elevator was decided on after 
seeing the segregation that took place when a belt elevator or conveyor 
was used. This stopped the segregation of coarse charge along the edge 
of the pallets. 

For a long time coarse charge was fed to the pallets by means of an 
extra hopper behind the regular feed hopper, but it was found that if 
the back of the regular hopper was removed and the feed regulated to a 
thin stream, all the coarser particles would roll to the grate and stay 
there, stopping grate leakage and leaving only fines on top, presenting 
a proper surface for ignition. Coal ignition is still used because gas is 
not available and with a wooden structure gasoline is feared. 
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An important improvement has been made inthe construction of the 
furnaces, by placing an adjustable rail by the side of the pallets so that 
the weight of the loaded pallets is carried on the rollers and not dragged 
across the top of the wind box causing excessive wear. The height of 
the rails is adjusted so that as the top of the wind box wears, the rails 
take the loads. This arrangement leaves no appreciable space between 
the bottom of the pallets and the top of the wind box. 

Many small improvements are planned that will effect savings without 
great outlay of money. Like all custom lead smelting works, the Salida 
plant at times is called on to handle more zinc than is comfortable. 
The chief lead supply is that from the Ceeur d’Aléne district of Idaho. Ores 
with iron in excess are obtained from Leadville, and the silica supply 
is helped out by receipts of clinkered zine residue from plants of an allied 
company operating in Oklahoma. 
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Lead Smelting at El Paso 


BY H. F., BASTER,* B. A.. EL PASO, TEX. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


TuE lead department of the El Paso Smelting Works at El Paso, Tex., 
is operated strictly on a custom basis. The ores treated are drawn from 


the surrounding territory, comprising New Mexico, Arizona, western 


Texas, and northern Mexico. Ores received from the last-named section 
originally amounted to a very large tonnage, but of recent years have 
dwindled into comparative insignificance so far as this plant is concerned. 


_ This has been due partly to the establishment of a lead-smelting plant 


at Chihuahua, which is much closer than El Paso to most of the important 
mines, and partly to the recent revolutionary troubles in Mexico. There 


are no mines of either lead or copper in the immediate vicinity of El Paso. 


In general, it may be said that the lead-ore supply of recent years has 
been uncertain and precarious, with a general tendency toward an excess 
of silica and a shortage of iron. This latter requirement has been met 
in large part by the use in El Paso lead furnaces of considerable amounts 
of roasted leady copper matte from the Chihuahua smeltery and of con- 
verter slag from the El Paso converters. These two materials, coupled 
with complex lead-copper ores from Bisbee, Ariz., have introduced into 


the lead-smelting operations a most unusual amount of copper, which has - 


had an important bearing upon the smelting practice of the plant. This 
matter will be discussed later. 


The ore, loaded in either box cars or gondolas, enters the storage yard » 


on four tracks elevated about 8 ft. above the ground. As all unloading 
is done by hand, unloading platforms at the height of the car floor parallel 
the tracks on each side to afford a runway for wheelbarrows. At fre- 
quent intervals these lengthwise platforms are joined together by others 
running crosswise to facilitate the distribution of the ores evenly over the 
beds, which are located below and between the tracks. At present much 
of the bedding space formerly used for lead ores is given over to the copper 
department, but 20 bins of various sizes are retained for the use of the 
lead furnaces and the Huntington & Heberlein roasting plant. The 
largest of these holds about 1,000 tons, while the smallest holds not over 
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175 tons, their combined storage capacity being about 10,000 tons. The 
bins have vertical wooden walls 8 ft. high and have no facilities for the 
removal of the ore by any mechanical means. Ore which for any reason 
cannot be accommodated in the bins is unloaded in stock piles in the 
outer yards and eventually loaded into railroad cars again with a Brown- 
ing locomotive crane, which has been a part of the plant equipment for 
about two years past. 

All unloading is done by contract, the rates per ton being based upon 
the character of the car from which the ore is taken, and the distance to 
which it must be wheeled. When, as is generally the case, the initial 
sampling of the ore is done by hand, the contract rate includes the cutting 
of the sample and the wheeling of it to the sample storage platform. An 
extra allowance is made for spreading the ore in the bin itself, which in 
most cases is carefully done by hand because of the widely different 
character of the various small lots which are bedded together. This 
last-mentioned condition is typical of the El Paso plant and the large 
number of small shipments has always been a serious obstacle in the way 
of installing a modern ore-bedding system. 

In most cases it is customary to assign to each car to be unloaded a 
gang of four men, who cut with their shovels a one-tenth sample from the 
fines and set aside all lumps over about 6 in. for sampling in the automatic 
sampler, which occupies a space on the platform adjacent to the ore bins. 
This automatic plant is equipped with Vezin samplers, which are ar- 
ranged to cut a one-tenth sample that may be combined with the shovel 
sample of the fines. The full equipment includes one 7 5-hp. motor; 
one No. 6 Gates crusher, capacity about 45 tons per hour; one 14-in. 
bucket elevator; one Vezin sampler, 52 in. in diameter over the wings, 
making a one-fifth cut; one set of 14 by 36 in. rolls, adjustable to 114 in.; 
one 10-in. bucket elevator; two smaller Vezin samplers, of which the 
combined sample cut from the stream is one-half. 

The sample of the lumps from the automatic is added to the hand-cut 
sample of the fines and this combined sample is wheeled to one of the 
two smaller automatic samplers facing the unloading platforms and just 
inside the sample room proper. ‘These two mills are practically identical. 
Their equipment includes one 9 by 12 in. Blake crusher; one 8-in. bucket 
elevator; one Vezin sampler cutting one-fifth; one set of 12 by 36 in. rolls; 
one 6-in. bucket elevator; and two Vezin samplers so placed that each 
one makes a one-fourth cut at the same point. These mills deliver two 
identical samples, crushed to 14 in., which are generally finished up and 
assayed separately. ‘These samples weigh from 400 to 500 lb., in the case 
of a one-car lot. After going through the finishing rolls, of which there 
are two sets, 14 by 24 in., the samples are wheeled to a separate compart- 
ment which has an iron-plated floor. There the samples are circled, 
coned, spread, and quartered by hand until reduced to a proper size to 
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send to the bucking room. A portion of the reject from the plates is set 
aside and held pending the final settlement with the shipper, in case any 


doubt may be cast upon the accuracy of the work done in the bucking 


room. 

The foregoing is the usual method of sampling lead ores, although 
exceptions occur in the case of shipments of matte or coarse lump ore, 
and in the case of high-grade ores and concentrates. In the case of the 
former, the shovel cut is dispensed with and the whole carload is put 
through the large automatic sampler, while in the case of concentrates the 
procedure is reversed and the entire sample is cut by shovel one-tenth or 
one-fifth according to the grade, the sample being reduced entirely by 
coning, circling, and quartering. Very high-grade ores are usually cut 
one-fifth. 

After sampling, all sulphide ores and leady copper mattes destined 
for treatment in the Huntington & Heberlein roasting plant are wheeled 
to the sulphide mill, which occupies a space on the unloading platform 
between the sample room and the roasters. This mill contains the follow- 
ing: One 12 by 18 in. Blake crusher; one set of 16 by 30 in. rolls, crush- 
ing to 4 in.; one 12-in. bucket elevator; one 314 by 8 ft. trommel having 
openings 34 by 3%¢ in.; one set of 6 by 42 in. high-speed rolls, to take the 
oversize from the trommel; one 8-in. bucket elevator, to return same to 
trommel again. This mill has a capacity of about 11 tons per hour. 

The leady copper matte is generally bedded by itself, while the crushed 
ore is often bedded with sulphide concentrates, of which a varying ton- 
nage is received at the plant. Because of the uncertain nature of the 
ore supply, it is difficult to say just what might be considered a typical 
mixture for the roasters. In general, the best results are obtained from 
a mixture of ore and leady copper matte, as straight ore is difficult to 
handle alone, and it has been found necessary to use at least 20 per cent. 
of siliceous sulphides to produce satisfactory results when roasting leady 
copper matte. . ] 

The ore and leady copper matte are trammed in 1-ton cars from the 
bins to the roaster plant, where the cars are elevated by a small hydraulic 
elevator to the level of the charge floor of the Godfrey roaster. The 
material is dumped into conical hoppers that feed mechanically into three 
Godfrey roasting furnaces, which are equipped with revolving hearths 
and stationary rabbles which plow the material gradually from the feed 
at the center to the discharge hole at the outer edge. All three furnaces 
were originally fired with coal which has since been replaced in the case 
of two of them by oil. The hot coals from the fire-box of the third furnace 
are used to start the Huntington & Heberlein pots. These Godfrey 
furnaces are 26 ft. in diameter and have a capacity of about 30 tons each 
per 24 hr. The oil-fired furnaces use about 0.22 bbl. per ton roasted, 
while the coal-fired furnace uses about 0.11 ton of coal, all of which, how- 
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ever, is not chargeable against direct roasting, as much half-burned mate- 
rial is drawn off for the pots. The initial charge probably averages 21 
per cent. sulphur and this is brought down to from 10 to 12 per cent. in 
the Godfrey roasters. Care is taken not to make too strong a roast at 
this point, or the mixture will not work well in the pots. 

The roasted material is slightly moistened by a spray as it leaves the 
discharge hole of the roaster and falls into a small hopper. From the 
hopper it is drawn into cars, trammed to the elevator, and raised to the 
charging floor of the Huntington & Heberlein pots. There are eight of | 
these, each of which handles two charges of about 6 to 7 tons in 24 hr. 
At times it has been found possible to add to the pre-roasted material 
in the pots sufficient raw sulphides to bring the total capacity of the plant 
up to 100 tons per 24hr. It is customary to work the pots in sets of four, 
so that when one set is charging the other is nearing the end of the blow. 
When the pots are filled, which takes about 2 hr. for the four pots, the 
full pressure of the blast is thrown on while at the same time the blast is 
cut very low on the four other pots which are finishing. Each charge is 
blown for about 11 hr., then dumped, and 1 hr. more is consumed in pre- 
paring for the next charge. 

Air is furnished to the pots at a maximum pressure of about 10 oz. 
by a No. 7}4 Baker blower, belt connected to a 35-hp. motor. ‘The pots 
are suspended at a height of 10 ft. above the ground level and are dumped 


‘by a worm gear operated by hand. The sintered material is broken 


more or less by the fall, after which the breaking is completed by hand. 
The lumps are reduced to about 8 in. size, loaded into wheelbarrows, 
elevated to the level of the ore-unloading platforms by means of a small 
hydraulic elevator, and dumped into one of the regular ore bins conven- 
ient to the blast-furnace charge floor. The fines, which amount to from 
5 to 10 per cent., are gathered up and returned to the pots on the next 
charge. The sulphur in the final product going to the bins averages 
about 5 per cent. The work of breaking and wheeling to the bins is done 
by contract. 

The ore beds are grouped in the rear of the blast-furnace building and 
are connected with the weighing floor by a system of hallways, through 
which the ore is brought in wheelbarrows to a hopper standing over the 
larry-car tunnel. These tunnels, of which there are two, run at right 
angles to the line of blast furnaces and lead on to hydraulic elevators 
that raise the cars to the level of the feed floor, a lift of 41 ft. Because of 
the angle of approach it is necessary for the cars to run around a sharp 
curve after reaching the feed floor in order that they may pass lengthwise 
over all the furnaces in turn. As the elevators are approximately in 
the center of the building this operation involves a switch to reach the 
furnaces in the middle of the line. The larry cars are of the dump- 
bottom type, 5 by 10 ft., with a capacity of about 200 cu. ft., and are cap- 
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able of handling a 5-ton charge, although the charge actually in use at 
a the present time averages about 4 tons dry weight including the weight 
3 of the coke. The cars are operated by 4-hp. motors connected with a 
third rail, and are hand dumped by a system of levers and counter- 
. 


weights. 
a The charge, which usually contains an average of about 8 per cent. 
Ae moisture and is figured for about 7,000 lb. dry weight, is handled by 
ber: wheelbarrow in units of from 400 to 500 lb., the latter being considered 
: about the maximum load for the average wheeler. The various ingredi- 


‘ ents of the charge, after being carefully weighed upon ordinary multiple- _ 
beam platform scales, are distributed as evenly as possible in the charge 
hopper. This hopper receives the ore, both raw and roasted, and the 
limestone, which latter arrives at the plant in 50-ton dump-bottom rail- 
road cars and is dumped through a trestle near the scales. After re- 
ceiving the main portion of the charge from the hopper, the car moves 
under an open hatch about 15 ft. distant, through which are dumped 
the coke, scrap iron, dry dross, and miscellaneous furnace products that 
are being added to the charge. The coke is usually trammed direct from 
the cars in which it is received at the plant. 

On the charge floor each furnace is provided with two parallel openings 
1 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft., closed by counterweighted steel doors that may be 
easily opened by means of levers at the end. The charge car stops di-. 
rectly over the furnace and dumps its load, which is distributed by the 
spreaders below. : 

There were originally eight lead blast furnaces, but two of them were 
dismantled in 1913 to make room for an additional copper furnace. 

The furnaces have the usual brick base 7 ft. 2 in. by 15 ft. 5 in. inside 
the crucible plates, which are 3 ft. 414 in. high and stand upon a flanged 
steel pan. The crucible proper is 24 in. wide at the bottom, widening to 
3 ft. 6 in. at the top. It is 12 ft. 9 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in. deep. The 
lead well is 12 in. square, and is built up 9 in. above the top of the crucible 
plates. It is on the right-hand side, looking toward the furnace, and its 
center comes 4 ft. 3 in. from the end crucible plate. 

Resting upon the brickwork surrounding the crucible is the tier of 
lower jackets, which are 46 in. in vertical height and have a bosh of 9 in. 
at both ends and sides. The lower side jackets are of steel, all others, 
both upper and lower, being cast iron. Between the lower and upper 
tier is a 3-in. layer of firebrick. The upper jackets are 24 in. in height 
without bosh. Each of the lower side jackets, four on a side, has two 
3)4-in. tuyéres placed 13 in. from the center of the hole to the bottom of 
the jacket. The hearth area of the furnace at the tuyéres is 46 by 162 
in., or 4714 sq. ft. F 

Supported by brick arches which rest upon 8-in. iron columns at each ° 
corner of the furnace is the brick shaft, 10 ft. 8 in. by 20 ft. 4 in., outside 
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measurement, and extending upward a height of 23 ft. to the feed floor. 
Inside the shaft the furnace widens from 5 ft. 6 in. at the top of the jackets 
to 7 ft. 1 in. at a point 6 ft. below the charge floor, which is about the level 
at which the ore column is usually maintained. 

The furnaces average about 180 tons each of total charge per furnace 
day, although with a coarse charge they have frequently done better 
than 200 tons for considerable periods. During recent years not more 
than three furnaces have been in operation at any one time. 

At the rear of the furnace just under the floor plates, a rectangular 
steel downtake, 3 by 6 ft., conducts the gases to the brick flue chamber, 
a vertical distance of 11 ft. 4 in. and a horizontal distance of 12 ft. 4 in. 


- The flue system, which varies somewhat in the different sections, has an 


area of 151 sq. ft. at its smallest cross-section and 170 sq. ft. at the largest. 
Its total length is about 800 ft., of which the first 375 ft. nearest the fur- 
naces is provided with rectangular iron hoppers overhead that discharge 
into tram cars on a track within the walls of the flue chamber. The 
rest of the flue is provided only with iron doors at intervals along the sides 
at the ground level, through which the flue dust must be raked out. By 
far the greater amount of dust is deposited in the hoppers, from which it is 
removed daily, while the rest of the flue is ordinarily cleaned only once 
in three months. 

The production of flue dust is not large, averaging from 114 to 2 per 
cent. of the charge smelted. The following average analysis for a recent 
month gives a fair idea of the ordinary composition: SiOz, 16.8; Fe, 
17.6; Mn, 0.6; CaO, 8.1; Zn, 4.0; 8, 9.0; Ph, 18.2; Cu, 1.4; Au, 0.30; Ag, 
23.5. The flue dust is briquetted with 10 per cent. burned lime in a 
Chisholm, Boyd & White press, which has a capacity of about 4,000 
briquets or 6.5 tons per hour. The briquets are stacked on wooden pal- 
lets, 300 to the pallet, and are taken to the drying shed on Scott briquet 
cars, which are so arranged that the carrying platform may be raised 
and lowered by a lever so as to permit the car to be easily withdrawn 
from under the pallet, leaving the latter resting on the stands. The 
shed has a storage capacity for 425 tons, which is sufficiently large to 


permit the briquets to be left to dry for from three to six weeks. After 


this length of time they are exceedingly hard and reach the furnace in 
very good shape. ) 

For a long time past the settling and separation of the leady copper 
matte from the slag has been a most vexing question for the El Paso 
plant. This was originally accomplished by the use of a Rhodes “‘sepa- 
rator,” or small reverberatory settling furnace, which in the days of large 
tonnage was generally satisfactory. However, with the present com- 
paratively small tonnage of lead ores smelted it has proved increasingly 


‘difficult and expensive to successfully operate these furnaces and they 


are now permanently abandoned. In spite of this, the “separators” 
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: were for so long a distinctive feature of the plant that it may not be out 


of place to give a brief description of them and of the details of their 
operation. 

There were two of these furnaces placed end to end in a line parallel 
with the line of blast furnaces and about 100 ft. distant from it. It was 
customary to operate only one separator at a time, the other being held 
in reserve. The slag and leady copper matte were tapped from the lead 
furnaces directly into small pots, which were then pushed by hand along 
iron-plated runways to the dump hole of the separator. Also for many 
years all the slag from the settlers at the copper blast furnaces was put 
into the separator, partly because it helped to keep the furnace in better 
condition and partly because there was no other easy way of disposing 
of it. 

These settling furnaces had an effective inside area 14 by 25 ft., with 
rounded corners at the end opposite the firebox. The whole structure 
rested upon a steel pan supported by 6-in. I-beams. Above the pan came 
9 in. of tamping, in which was imbedded a continuous coil of 114-in. pipe 
covering the entire surface. Above the tamping was 9 in. of firebrick, 
laid in the form of an inverted arch with a dip of about 2 in. in the middle. 
The walls were 1 ft. 8 in. thick and contained a tier of cast-iron coil jack- 
ets, with a lining of 41% in. of firebrick inside the jackets. The roof was 
formed of a 9-in. firebrick arch and sloped downward from the bridge wall 
toward the uptake to the stack at the opposite end. The dump hole 
was at the corner close to the uptake; the slag tap on the same side as the 
dump hole, but at the opposite end of the furnace near the bridge wall; 
and the matte tap just about opposite the slag tap on the other side of 
the furnace. A lead tap was also provided close to the matte tap on 
the same side. The ordinary depth of the bath of molten slag and matte 
was about 36 in. The center of the slag tap hole was 28 in. abovethe 
brick bottom, the matte hole 15 in., while the lead tap was level with 
the bottom at its deepest part. Both slag and matte taps were water 
jacketed. The slag was tapped direct into oval-bowl dump cars of about 
3 tons capacity and hauled to the dump by a small steam locomotive. 
The leady copper matte was tapped into a rectangular cast-iron box 
3 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 2 in., which served as a trap to catch any metallic lead 
that might come with the matte. From the box two cast-iron spouts con- 
ducted the matte to the edge of the granulating pit, which was a cement- 
lined reservoir constantly filled with water and from which the granulated 
matte was pulled with hoes. The two streams of matte falling from the 
spouts were cut by a double spray of water at about 100 lb. pressure, two 
nozzles being provided for each stream as a safety measure in case one 
might suddenly become clogged up. The granulated matte was wheeled 
to railroad cars and transferred to the Huntington & Heberlein roaster 
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plant, where it seemed to give quite as good results as matte that had 
been crushed in the sulphide mill. 

The furnaces were originally coal fired, but during November, 1911, 
they were changed over to oil. At first the burners were introduced 
through the firebox and played over the bridge wall, being inclined slightly 
downward and exercising a reverberatory action. Afterward this ar- 
rangement was changed and the burners set to play directly downward 
through the roof, one at each corner of the furnace. This was a decided 
improvement and kept the furnace in much better condition with less oil. 
The amount of oil used varied considerably, but 20 bbl. per day was 
about the average. 

The advantages of the separator were the almost perfect settling of 
the leady copper matte under normal conditions and its cheap preparation 
for roasting by means of granulation. The disadvantages were much 
more numerous. ‘To begin with, the transportation of the material from 
the blast furnaces in hand pots was expensive. The practice of mixing 
lead and copper slags together in the presence of leady copper matte was 
eventually found to be a serious mistake and steps were taken to dispose 
of the copper slag elsewhere. It was conclusively proved that the copper 
slag saturated itself with lead and silver and thus carried to the dump 
valuable metals that would otherwise have been saved. The effect of 
cutting out the copper slag, the volume of which at times was consider- 
able, was to leave the separator an easier prey to the troubles brought 
on by speiss crusts and zinc mush, and to increase the amount of fuel 
necessary to keep the bath in good condition. It was found that high 
zinc in the charge would fill up the separator with ‘“‘mush”’ quite as quick- 
ly as it would a smaller settler and that a few days of exceptionally strong 
reduction on the blast furnaces would often produce layers of speiss that 
would set and form pockets and false bottoms that were equally fatal to 
the settling action of the furnace. Another peculiarity was that the leady 
copper matte invariably came out with a higher lead assay than it had 
when it went in. This undesirable condition was thought to be due to 
a reaction between comparatively large surfaces of molten matte and 
metallic lead, of which there was always more or less at the bottom of the 
furnace. 

It was never found practicable to operate the separator with less than 
four men on a shift, and when the lead plant got down to a two-furnace 
basis the amount of fuel burned was much greater than it would have 
been had a larger volume of molten material been handled through the 
settling furnace. The length of the campaigns of the separators between 
shutdowns for extensive repairs became shorter and shorter until in 
July, 1914, a newly repaired furnace became a hopeless mass of crusts 


and pockets within a week of the time it was put in use. The other 


furnace was in similar shape and the plant was left without any settling 
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-, device except small rectangular cast-iron boxes 3 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft. 4 in. 
: and 2 ft. deep, which were entirely inadequate even when run in tandem. 
| At this time every one connected with the plant became convinced that 
| the separators had outlived their usefulness and that a change was im- 
-_perative, but the whole blast-furnace system was linked to these furnaces 
in such a way that a change to any standard plan could be made only at 
BA. an excessive cost and an unjustifiable interference with the operations of 
the plant in general. One serious difficulty was the lack of sufficient 
elevation in front of the blast furnaces, the space between them and the 
separators being comparatively level and only 4 ft. below the furnace 
tap holes. This was practically all made ground, having been built up 
of loose boulder slag, which made excavation difficult and dangerous 
on account of its tendency to ravel and cave in. Another trouble was | 
the lack of room for any arrangement of tracks such as are generally 
to be found in front of a line of modern blast furnaces. 
It was decided, therefore, to proceed along somewhat original lines, 
-and on July 25, 1914, there was put into operation in front of one furnace 
a round, oil-fired settler, 8 ft. in diameter. This was intended to serve 
merely as a second settler to remove the last traces of matte from the 
slag before going to the dump. For the main separation one of the old . 
rectangular boxes, already mentioned, was relied on, being placed between | 
the round settler and the furnace. Results obtained from this settler 
were not particularly satisfactory as numerous particles of matte per- 
sisted in floating across the surface of the bath direct from intake to out- 
let. Also, the settler shortly began to fill up with a zinc mush that inter- 
fered seriously with proper settling. While the slag that was being run 
at the time contained only 4 per cent. of ZnO, there seemed to be present : 
in the Huntington & Heberlein roast enough unaltered zinc sulphide to 
give trouble. The furnace to which this settler was attached was blown 
out soon afterward and was replaced by another furnace, in front of which 
- was a similar arrangement of box and round tank, except that in this 
case the latter was 10 ft. in diameter. The tank was set off center far 
enough to give the furnace tapper a chance to work, which made neces- 
sary a rather long curved spout from the box to the tank. The greatest 
trouble encountered was the lack of elevation, as the round settler was 
_ erected on the original level of the ground in front of the furnace and it 
was necessary to have both slag and matte taps high enough for the hand 
pots to get under them. It was thus necessary for the slag to flow a 
total distance of about 23 ft. with a drop of only 11 in. between the tap 
hole and the outlet from the settler. This of course caused trouble 
every time the slag happened to get thick and pasty. The first settler, or 
box, was easily removable, had a firebrick lining (magnesite was after- 
ward used with great success), and measured 66 in. long, 28 in. wide, and 
21 in. deep inside the lining. The round settler had a 9-in. lining of 
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magnesite brick, both sides and bottom, and a 9-in. arched roof of fire- 
brick, upon which rested at the edge of the tank, just over the slag outlet, 
a short brick stack with an iron pipe connection above. The oil burner 
was placed at the exact center of the roof and was directed straight down 
upon the surface of the bath. A small combustion chamber was later 
placed on the roof and proved very successful in getting more efficient 
results from the oil. 

It was thought that-a baffle extending across the tank close to the inlet 
and partly: immersed in the bath might compel the floating particles of 
matte to go down and join the main body of matte instead of going 
straight across and out with the slag. Accordingly, such a baffle, con- 
structed of brick, was placed about 12 in. from the inside of the lining. 
This feature of the experiment was a complete failure and the floating 
svecks of matte continued to pass out on the surface of the slag as before. 
These small particles, however, proved upon investigation not to involve 
so serious a loss as had been feared. Severa! hand pots of slag were set 
aside to cool, each of which contained a plainly visible number of the 
specks. After cooling, the balls were broken up and put through the 
small automatic sampler. The average results were: Silver, 0.65; 


- wet lead, 1.00; copper, 0.15 per cent. 


After starting off favorably, this new settler soon began to fill up 
with zinc mush. Some of this material had a specific gravity lower than 
that of the slag, while some of it appeared to be slightly heavier, the 
tendency as a whole being to form a layer between the slag and the 
matte. Various samples of this material were analyzed, a typical one 
being as follows: Insoluble, 6.6; iron, 19; lime, 3.4; zinc, 24.3; sulphur, 
21; lead, 10; copper, 4.6 per cent. When this crust was broken up with 
a bar, it floated for a while at or near the surface in lumps resembling 
dry dross. This was not a new condition, having frequently been ob- 
served in the Rhodes separators. The only way to overcome it seemed to 
be to let the settler fill up with matte, thus forcing the mush to the top, 
where it was skimmed off with rabbles through a hole cut for the purpose. 
This of course involved a considerable loss of matte and a large proportion 
of the slag made at this time had to be saved for resmelting. This con- 
dition of affairs was finally remedied by changing the charge so as to 
use less of the Huntington & Heberlein roast. After this time similar 
troubles were promptly met in their early stages by changes in the furnace © 
and roaster charges and never again caused serious trouble while this 
style of settler was being used. 

As already mentioned, the original idea with regard to this type of 
settler was to use it simply as a safeguard against letting any matte 
go to the dump, as much matte as possible being tapped directly from the 
box. It was found that this amounted to about 88 per cent. of the total 
matte produced. ‘The shells from the hand pots in which the slag was 
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removed were frequently and carefully sampled, and they assayed so 
little higher than the regular slag samples that they were thrown away. 
The ordinary method of taking the regular daily samples was to take a 
small ladleful from the stream as it flowed from the round settler, once 
every hour, and to pour it into water for granulation. At the end of 24 
hr. the whole sample was worked down for a pulp for the assay office. 

A second furnace was blown in Sept. 29, 1914, with a settling arrange- 
ment exactly similar to the one then in use. The two furnaces were oper- 
ated throughout the month of October in the manner already described. 
The average analysis of the slag for the month was: S102, 33.7; FeO, 27.9; 
MnO, 1.4; CaO, 22.9; ZnO, 4.6; Al,O3, 5.2; Ag, 0.6; wet lead, {1.50; 
Cu, 0.15 per cent. The leady copper matte produced averaged Fe, 42.1; 
Pb, 12.1; Cu, 19.8; Zn, 4.6; S, 21.4 per cent.; Au, 0.04 0z.; Ag, 87.8 oz. 
The average grade of the bullion produced was: Au, 3.24; Ag, 247.6. 
The matte produced averaged 8 per cent. of the total charge. Lead in 
the charge averaged 15.7 per cent., and sulphur 2.2 per cent. Coke 
used averaged 14.2 per cent. ‘These figures, while applying to only a 
single month, may be taken as fairly representative of the lead-smelting 
practice of the plant. 

The high copper in the leady copper matte, as shown in these figures 
for the month of October, is characteristic of the usual conditions at this 
plant. It had long been customary to set aside matte of about this grade 
until a sufficient amount had been accumulated to make worth while a 
concentration run. The matte produced during these campaigns usually 
averaged about 10 per cent. Pb and 35 to 40 per cent. Cu. It was drawn 
off in hand pots, cold dumped, broken by hand, and resmelted through 
the copper blast furnaces. All this involved considerable expense and it 
became evident that much of this could be saved if some means were 
provided for getting this molten leady copper matte direct to the con- 
verters. The round oil-fired settlers offered a convenient reservoir in 
which to collect the matte in fairly large quantities, and a pit 10 ft. wide 
and 8 ft. deep was dug immediately in front of the settlers in order to allow 
the approach of the 5-ton matte ladles serving the converters. About 
this same time the rolling stock equipment of the plant received a much 
needed addition in the shape of several Treadwell slag cars of 160 cu. ft. 
capacity, holding about 14 tons of slag each. These cars superseded the 
older ones of small capacity and made it possible to handle all the slag 
and matte away from the furnaces over a single straight track laid in the 
pit in front of the furnaces, entirely doing away with the necessity for 
hand pots for any purpose. This, however, involved a radical change in 
the use of the settling tanks, inasmuch as all the leady copper matte was 
run over into them and the rectangular box was used only as a collector 
for lead. Owing to the high percentage of copper on the charge and the 
large amount of dross produced, the lead wells of the furnaces are very 
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hard to keep open, and most of the time all the lead passes out of the tap 
hole and must be separated outside the furnace. 

The direct conversion of the leady copper matte proved to be such an 
economy that since the introduction of this system, matte has been con- 
verted that is much lower in copper than formerly. At the time of writ- 
ing it is customary to figure the value of the lead contained in the leady 
copper matte, and therefore lost in converting, as against the cost of 
roasting and resmelting in the lead furnace, taking into consideration the 
fact that each unit of copper present means the loss of a certain amount of 
lead even on a concentration run. Each day’s production of leady copper 
matte is thus disposed of according to its assay, either direct to the con- 
verters or poured on the ground in beds, to be picked up, crushed, and 
roasted. As the matte has recently been rather low in lead, most of it 
has gone direct to the converters even though it may not run higher than 
20 per cent. copper. 

Under this system the whole duty of settling out the matte is put up to 
the large settler, and the rectangular box is used only to separate out the 
lead. Considerable anxiety has been felt as to whether it is safe to rely 
upon a single settler for the separation of the matte. In an endeavor 
to throw some light upon this question, the shells from the Treadwell pots 
have frequently been brought back from the dump and sampled with 
great care. The most complete of these tests covered a period of five 
full days early in January, 1915, all the shells produced being saved and 
run through the automatic sampler. The resulting composite sample 
showed: Au, trace; Ag, 0.64; wet lead, 1.46; Cu, 0.30 per cent. 
The average of the daily 24-hr. samples for the same period showed: 
Au, trace; Ag, 0.30; wet lead, 1.24; Cu, 0.24 per cent. These figures, 
which are about in line with all the others obtained under similar condi- 
tions, would indicate that it is safe to put these shells over the dump. 

The comparative success attending the use of these round oil-fired 
settlers encouraged the installation of a somewhat similar but larger set- 
tler intended to serve two furnaces instead of one. The apparent advan- 
tages of this were the greater volume of leady copper matte that could be 
accumulated at one time, the certainty that one such settler would require 
less fuel oil than two of the earlier type, and some saving in labor. 

This new settler is placed about 6 ft. forward of the line of the front 
crucible plates of the two furnaces and equidistant from them. It is 
10 ft. wide by 20 ft. long; extending close enough to the edge of the train 
pit to make it easy to tap matte and slag into the cars below without the 
use of excessively long spouts. The whole structure is supported upon 
rails running crosswise and providing air spaces beneath the bottom pan. — 
This feature has proved to be of considerable importance inasmuch as 
there is a constant seepage of lead through the bottom and the open air 
spaces arrest its progress downward into the foundation and facilitate its 
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removal. The ends of the settler are slightly curved in order to give a 

stronger structure. The sides are braced with I-beams set upright and 

bas tied across the top with steel rods. The sides and ends have a lining of 

. 9 in. of magnesite brick. A matte tap is provided on each side close to the 
front, and there is a single lead tap in the middle at the rear end. This 
lead tap is used every day, but very little lead is obtained, as experience 
with the Rhodes separators indicated the inadvisability of maintaining a 
bath of lead in contact with the matte, and every effort is made to keep 

lead from getting into the large settler in the first place. The roof of the 
settler is sectional, being composed of a number of rail-bound firebrick 
arches that can easily be lifted off if necessary. The stack is situated at 
the rear end immediately between the slag inlets from the two furnaces 
and over the lead tap. Two oil burners were installed, one playing 
downward through the roof at a point about 6 ft. back from the front, and 
one playing nearly horizontal through the front wall. 

Between each furnace and the large settler is a removable rectangular 
box, 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 9 ft. 2 in. long, lined with 41 in. of magnesite brick 
all around. ‘The furnace is connected with the box and the box with the 
settler by short water-coil spouts. Each box is set at an angle of about 
45° to the furnace, giving the tapper a clear field for his work. 

As it is no longer necessary to provide for the use of hand pots under - 
the slag and matte spouts, it has been possible to arrange the elevations 
of the various parts of the system to much better advantage than in the 
case of the round settlers. There is a difference of 20 in. between the tap 
hole of the furnace and the bottom of the slag outlet from the main settler, 
which greatly facilitates the handling of the spouts. There is a differ- 
ence of 10 in. between the bottom of the inlet and the bottom of the slag 
outlet, which allows plenty of time for switching and changing slag cars 
after the outlet hole has been closed up. The normal depth of the bath 
in the settler is 25 in. with the slag outlet open, and it is customary to 
maintain about 10 to 12 in. of matte at all times, as this seems to assist 
materially in keeping the settler in good condition. 

Although this settler was designed for operation with two furnaces, it. 
was decided to try it out with only one, in order to see if it might be kept 
open under such circumstances. At the time of writing it has been in 
successful operation with one furnace for exactly one month, although 
the amount of fuel oil necessary to keep it in good condition is somewhat 
greater than was the case with the former round settlers. The larger 
settler requires about 7 bbl. of oil per day, whereas the others averaged 
about 4.5 to 5 bbl. However, with two furnaces running it is probable 
that less oil would be required. No serious troubles have been encount- 
ered up to the present time, and careful sampling both at the furnace and 
on the dump indicates that the settler is standing up to its work quite well. 

At such times as the lead wells are in working order, the lead is drawn 
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off into cast-iron pots at the side of the furnace, drossed by hand, and the 
dross returned directly to the furnace. When, as is more frequently the 
case at present, the lead wells are not working and all the lead is taken 
from the box, no attempt is made to dross it at the furnace. Instead, 
the undrossed bars are trammed to a small sweater furnace, where 
they are remelted upon a sloping hearth, the clean lead drained off, and 
the dry dross raked out and returned to the furnace charge. This 
equipment is inconveniently situated and antiquated in the extreme, and 
it is hoped will be speedily abandoned. 

Whether drossed at the blast furnace or at the remelting furnace, the 
bullion is sampled in the same manner, as follows: The bullion is tapped 
into a cast-iron cooling pot. The dross is skimmed off carefully and thor- 
oughly. Before the final skimming the contents of the kettle are well 
stirred with the skimmer and the dross thereby raised is taken off com- 
pletely. After skimming, the contents of the cooler are stirred again and, 
while the lead is still in motion, “gum-drop” samples are dipped. A few 
more gum drops are taken than it is expected to make bars of lead, to in- 
sure having a gum drop for each bar of lead. The bullion is ladled into 
molds, and after the pot is empty all extra gum drops over the number of 
bars produced are thrown out. These gum drops are held and delivered 
to the assay office whenever the bullion corresponding to them is removed. 

A shipping lot consists of 780 bars (about 42 tons), and, when com- 
plete, the 780 gum drops corresponding are placed in a graphite crucible 
and melted at as low a temperature as will give a homogeneous mass from 
which to dip the final gum-drop samples, upon which the actual assay of 
the lot is made. Great care is taken not to get the sample hot enough to 
oxidize the lead during the process. 

The gum drops, which weigh about 40 g. each, are assayed without 
clipping and the gold and silver calculated to an assay-ton basis. 
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The Advantages of High-Lime Slags in the Smelting of Lead Ores 


BY S. E. BRETHERTON, * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Durine the year 1878-79, Anton Eilers, who was then interested in 
the lead smelting and refining business near Salt Lake City, Utah, made a 
somewhat radical departure from the regular practice at that time, which 
was to use but little lime in the slag, with a high percentage of iron. 
Lime was not only a cheaper flux than iron, but it enabled the metallur- 
gist to make a more siliceous slag, an economical advantage in smelting 
where the smelting companies had to purchase either iron or lime to 
neutralize the excess silica, and penalize the ore shippers accordingly. 
The larger amount of both lime and silica in the slag also made it of 
lighter specific gravity, and a better separation of the metals and mattes 
was secured. This change in the formation of slags for lead smelting was 
brought about by Anton Eilers, prior to the Leadville mining excitement 
of 1879. We must also give Mr. Eilers credit for the general introduction 


of the hollow water-cooled cast-iron jacket for the blast furnace. 


Again referring to the use of more lime and less iron in the formation of 
slags, there is no doubt but that it prevents the formation of a great 
many so-called ‘‘sows”’ in the lead crucible, such as were made in the 
early history of lead smelting in the Rocky Mountains; these sows 
consisted of lead, iron, arsenic, sulphur, copper, and other metals, includ- 
ing gold and silver, mixed with unconsumed fuel, and often, after vain 
attempts to cut them up or melt them to a suitable size for handling, were 
buried in the slag dumps to get them out of sight. 

Another advantage derived from the adoption of high-lime slags 
when smelting ore containing arsenic is the production of less speiss (a by- 
product heavier than matte, resulting from careless operation of the 
furnace, in the lead being driven out of the crucible and sows built up). 
This speiss, while usually not as rich in precious metals as matte made at 
the same time, is too valuable to be thrown away; but itis difficult to treat, 
and it was thrown away or piled on the slag dumps in the pioneer days of 
lead smelting in this country. 

About the time of the introduction of the lower iron and higher lime 
slags in lead smelting, sulphide ores were encountered in Utah and Colo- 


* Consulting Mining and Metallurgical Engineer. 
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rado. Matte was made as a byproduct in smelting and arsenic gave less 
trouble. ‘The general supposition was that the arsenic was taken up by 
the matte and finally lost in the treatment of the matte. No doubt this 
was true to a great extent and I gave the matte the credit of taking care of 
the arsenic until I had to do some special lead smelting in Nevada. The 
ore to be smelted contained an average of about 314 per cent. lead, 614 
per cent. iron, 214 per cent. manganese, 7 per cent. zinc, 21 per cent. 
lime, 11.7 per cent. magnesia, 814 per cent. silica, 1 per cent. alumina, 
3 per cent. arsenic, and only a trace of sulphur, together with a very small 
amount of ore, which we called our lead ore, from another mine averaging 
1114 per cent. lead, 20 per cent. iron, 4 per cent. zinc, 3 per cent. lime, no 
manganese, no magnesia, 30 per cent. silica, and only a trace of either | 
arsenic or sulphur. From this it can be seen that there was more than 
enough arsenic to make a large proportion of speiss (especially as we 
smelted regularly considerable speiss containing gold and silver from some 
old slag dumps in the neighborhood), and no sulphur to make a matte to 
absorb it. At the same time, the bulk of the ore being so low in iron and 
manganese and high in lime and magnesia, I was compelled to make a 
slag very rich in lime and magnesia. The result was that we produced no 
speiss or matte, excepting once for a few hours when we fed in some sul- 
phide ore to see what the results would be. During this smelting cam- 
paign of a little over one month, we had no trouble except with machinery 
and from shortage of fuel, which forced us to bank the furnace at one 
time for 24 hr. The result was $36,000 worth of argentiferous lead bul- 
lion made in a short smelting campaign without a single ‘‘freeze up” 
or “blow out”’ and no speiss product. The only detail in our practice 
which differed from the ordinary method of smelting was to cupel our 
bullion for shipment until it was rich in gold and silver, so as to use the 
léad as litharge over again in the charge. The fact that we were able to 
get rid of the arsenic in the ore and speiss from old slag dumps and make a 
comparatively clean slag led me to believe that the high percentage of lime 
base in the charge and the lack of iron with which the arsenic could com- 
bine, resulted in the volatilization of the arsenic, this action no doubt 
being assisted by the oxidizing influence of the litharge used. While our 
gold and silver losses were satisfactorily low, our lead losses were very 
high, which was to be expected when using the lead over and over again in 
such an oxidized mixture and keeping the coke consumption as low as 
possible. Coke was the only reducing agent used. 

While making matte in the blast furnace in New Mexico and Arizona 
from low-grade copper ore containing plenty of sulphur and sometimes 
as much as 4 per cent. arsenic in the charge, no arsenic was found in 


- the matte, either by our chemist or the purchaser, as it had all been 


volatilized. 
Returning to the subject of lead smelting, I do not know of any im- 
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portant improvement in the composition of slags since lime slags were 
introduced by Mr. Eilers. 

As the oxidized lead ores of the Rocky Mountain region became 
exhausted and “sulphides’’ were mined from the deeper mines, both 
silver and lead losses became greater, as no provision had been made for 
the proper separation of the matte from the slag at that time. or sev- 
eral years the slag was tapped into the ordinary small slag pots. The 
losses were very high by reason of the fact that much of the matte was 
mechanically held in suspension in the slag, the small pots and the quick 
cooling of the slag preventing proper settling. Further loss was caused 
by carelessness on the part of the furnacemen, slag being dumped 
without having been cooled and broken up to save the matte. Then 
came the introduction of square cast-iron settling boxes on wheels, which 
are still in use, but much larger and better constructed than at first. 

The production of matte containing a little copper, if allowed to settle 
from the slag properly, produces a slag lower in value; at the same time 
the matte fall, in addition to the lead fall, increases the smelting 
capacity of the blast furnace, and requires a lower percentage of fuel. 
The smelting capacity of the lead blast furnace was also increased, 
sometimes doubled, by increasing the depth of the ore mixture in the 
furnace and increasing the blast pressure. This increase in depth and 
blast pressure was not practical as long as the metallurgist held to the 
idea that part of his fuel must be charcoal, as this would crush and 
pack under such a heavy burden, the fine charcoal and high-presssure 
blast causing ‘‘over”’ or “top” fires in the furnaces, increasing losses by 
volatilization and burning the fuel before it reached the proper melting 
zone of the furnace. 

Improvements have also been made in the more economical handling 
of the ore, permissible only when handling large amounts, such as belt 
conveyors from crushers to storage bins, automatic dumping cars for 
feeding the charges into the furnaces, etc. 

As the amount of sulphide ore to be smelted in the lead furnace 
increased, the matte settlers were improved. The sulphide ore was also 
ground fine and roasted before smelting. The fine roasted ore was found 
objectionable, causing too much flue dust and packing of the charge in the 
blast furnace. Briquetting was tried, but was found unsatisfactory and 
expensive.. Then what was known as the Omaha & Grant roasting fur- 
nace was designed to roast and then fuse the fine ore into a pasty mass in 
the same furnace. This made an ideal product for the blast furnace when 
broken up properly. This method was used for years, but the loss in 
lead was excessive. The next and one of the most important advances in 
lead smelting was the introduction of the Huntington-Heberlein process, 
or “pot roasting,” which reduced the cost of roasting and the lead loss, at 
the same time producing a suitable product for smelting in the blast 
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furnace. Following this improvement in the metallurgy of lead came the 
Dwight-Lloyd sintering machine, a cheaper method of doing the same 
work. 

I think I have mentioned the most important improvements in lead 
smelting for the production of bullion containing gold and silver. Lead 
as a collector of gold and silver from very rich oxidized ore has its advan- 
tages; the loss of gold and silver in the refining of the lead bullion is 
smaller than in the refining of copper matte, and when the ore contains 
sufficient lead it is the only process to adopt. Lead smelting requires not 
less than 1214 per cent. lead in the charge, so that the concentration can- 
not be greater than eight of ore to one of bullion. If sulphides are to be 
smelted, the ore requires a comparatively sweet roast, and in the blast 


_ furnace three to five times the fuel is required that is necessary in the 


production of copper matte. In the blast furnace using ores containing 
copper sulphides as a collector less fuel is required, roasting is not neces- 
sary, more siliceous slags can be made, and a much higher concentration 
is possible by reason of the fact that a much lower percentage of copper is ~ 
required as a collector. The preliminary removal of the zinc from a lead- 


~ zinc ore permits of an improvement in lead metallurgy. This subject has 
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been quite fully covered in a previous paper! by me and in articles by F. 
L. Wilson .and others. ; 

The methods of sampling ores today are practically the same as those 
used more than 30 years ago. At large copper-smelting plants they have 
adopted automatic samplers to cut expense where the ore not only comes 
from their own mines, but is comparatively low grade. In custom plants 
where small lots of extremely rich ore are sampled and followed :by 
samples taken from large lots of low-grade ore, automatic sampling 
machinery is not reliable. Recently I had an opportunity to observe the 
sampling of a large lot of rich ore at the Selby Smelting & Lead Co.’s 
works and I could not ask for a better system of sampling. I will not 
attempt to describe the method here except to say that it was not done 
automatically and was expensive, but absolutely fair to both the shipper 
and the company. 

I have not touched on the subject of lead refining for the reason that 
in the West we are more interested in the production of lead bullion 
containing the precious metals. The bullion can be shipped to refiners in 
the East to better advantage than to refine it here and ship the metals 
separately. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to the following items in this 
article: 

1. The advantage of high-lime and low-iron slags, especially when 


smelting lead ore containing arsenic. 


1'The Treatment of Complex Ores by the Ammonia-Carbon Dioxide Process, 
Trans., xlix, 802 (1914). 
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2. The advantage of enriching the lead bullion by cupelling so as to 
use the lead over again as a collector of the precious metals; also the 
saving in freight on lead in isolated districts where the freight costs 
amount to nearly as much as the lead is worth. 

The cupelling furnace referred to is such as I used in Leadville, Colo., 
and in Nevada, large enough to cupel 8 tons of bullion in24hr. It would 
also be suitable for the saving of antimony, thus shipping cleaner lead. 


DIscuUSSION 


Anton Exiers, Brooklyn, N. Y. (communication to the Secretary*). 
—While the advantages in the use of high-lime siliceous slags in lead 


smelting which Mr. Bretherton discusses in this paper are obvious under _ 


certain economical conditions, he gives me credit for the introduction 
of such slags when it does not belong to me. It is true I did considerable 
experimental work, off and on, for the purpose of finding such slags, 
while at the Germania in 1877 and 1878, but I did not have occasion to 
introduce any such slags for regular work, because I had no ores which 
fitted the economical conditions for using high silica and high lime, except 
in isolated cases for very brief periods. On the contrary, the ores I 
had to treat were mostly very ferruginous and very low in silica, so that, 
economically, I was compelled to run nearly always on slags, which 
allowed me to use the abundant flux I had without cost. 

It was August Raht who first had occasion to establish and use for 
long periods a slag high in silica and lime, and low in iron. This was 
when he was confronted with the task of smelting the Horn-Silver ores 
at the smelting works at Franklin, Utah, with as little expenditure for 
fluxing material as possible. I was at that timein Leadville, Colo., where, 
in the new works I had built, the Billings and Eilers smelters, I had occasion 
to use profitably many slags, but never anything as high in the earthy 
bases and in silica as Mr. Raht had to use. 

On Dec. 4, 1881, Mr. Raht sent me the following two analyses of 
slags, taken from the regular run on different days, and the remarks 
accompanying: 


I II 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

OT mins ab rta ret he ee 33.9 35.0 
BOOB a Me os tec ae sees tata Rion oat 26.8 25.4 
IYO he ici eng eB fieide SCR re een Grits on te 26.1 24.9 
BAO Paitin dere rd. tito Not det 3.2 
YG aS a et St AE en a Rr tte ay rad 10.8 9.3 

97.6 97.8 
PD each cits ed's 4 Hosdcslee Cree Pen nee 0.6 0.8 
ABS Vee ee ee 0.0 0.2 


* Received Sept. 8, 1915. 
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I. Produced with coke = 15.2 per cent. 
Bullion 163 oz.; lead contents of charge, 18.7 per cent. 
Blast pressure, 514 oz. per square inch, 
II. Produced with coke = 14 per cent. 
Bullion 152 oz.; lead contents of charge, 20.1 per cent. 
Blast pressure, 634 oz. per square inch. 


This was a remarkably clean slag and, according to Mr. Raht, kept 
the furnaces in excellent condition and allowed of good tonnages. I 
looked up the nearest chemical formula that I could derive from the above 
percentages and found the following: 


3FeO.28i02 + 4Ca0.28102. 


Assuming that the slag consisted only of silica, iron protoxide, and 
calcium oxide, it gives the following percentages: 


SIO ahr patria entre a handed ortede es cuoratne ste 35.28 
GO) seerener ete Seaconntes cede cla shes sue elon cet thas 31.76 
(OCR OS ket eines Giles ey ano one her Mien eam 32.94 

99.98 


and assuming that 12 per cent. of iron and lime was replaced by foreign 
bases (in this case principally Al,Os as given by Mr. Raht) the following 
percentages result: 


SiC cr te Mibjoegig kd Seaton ote Racrs Mathes ae 35.28 
LUN OA SORE ers etc ratee onay Ye conn Mea eee 25.87 
OKO en Boe, A rronis AC BE Beas a 26.83 
IBY Ore Eee by lh ta ec Ie ebe A ata ay ah sated ee 12.00 

99.98 


I therefore took this slag of Mr. Raht’s to be a “correct slag” with 
all the virtues that correct slags have. 
It will be noticed that it is a singulo-silicate of iron and lime plus a 


bisilicate of iron. 
I occasionally used this slag, later in life, with advantage in both lead 


_and copper smelting. 


Mr. Bretherton also kindly credits me with the introduction of cast- 
iron water jackets. Cast-iron water jackets closed on top with an outlet 
pipe for the hot water on the side near the top (the inlet pipe for the 
cold water being near the bottom of the jacket) were in use at a few 
smelting works when I came to Salt Lake City, but frequent burning out 
on account of steam spaces forming, made their use rather costly. 
Together, Augustus Steitz, of St. Louis, and I devised a jacket with an open 
neck 7 in. high, of box shape, on the top of the jacket, into which the 
cold-water pipe reached down 10 or 12 in. and the hot-water outlet pipe 
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was very near the top of the neck, thus preventing any steam spaces ing 
the jacket. It is true this jacket was generally introduced where cast- _ 
iron jackets were used. Some people, however, used costly wrought- — 
iron jackets in preference, the reason for which has never been apparent 
to me. 

The advantages which Mr. Bretherton sets forth, derived from the 
use of high SiOz and high CaO slags in general, coincide with my own 
observations. Of course, the main reason for using such slags must 
always be the economic side in the selection of flux, but the other in- 
cidental advantages which he mentions are also of great moment. The 
elimination of arsenic in certain charges can, according to my experience, 
be increased by cutting the fuel percentage slightly below that needed for 
perfect reduction, and by giving, at the same time, say, 1 per cent. more . 

CaO than the formula requires. This, however, may increase the silver 
loss slightly. . 
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Some Problems in Copper Leaching* 


BY L. D. RICKETTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


In recent years the metallurgical field of the copper industry has 
expanded greatly, the copper ores have become lean and diverse in 
character, and we are obliged to treat such ores on a very large scale. 

On the commercial side, the operating and consulting staffs of the 
great mining companies have been enlarged and organized, and no great 
capital expenditure is decided upon until it has been investigated and 
recommended by a highly organized force of specialists as a committee. 

I believe that in the scientific field and in the most valuable pro- 
ceedings of our various societies the old idea of one-man point of view 
and one-man treatment of principle and detail together has been splen- 
didly developed and should continue, but for the advancement of our art 
we should deliberately discuss subjects among ourselves in order to do 
away with the idiosyncrasies of the individual and to gain a composite 
view representing the best thoughts of many men. 

In the development of new ideas leading to the introduction of new 
methods, the societies could enlarge their present great field of usefulness 
if such discussion be had, and in my opinion further great’ good could be 
done if a number of men of different qualifications and experience would 
join in preparing a joint book, each dealing with his particular problem, 
but consulting the other men. In this way individualism would be pre- 
served and various processes would be described, and if properly reviewed 
the paper would be palpably capable of analysis, and the student would 
have at his command the associated efforts of a, group of qualified 
engineers. 

I have neither the time nor the qualifications to make an investi- 
‘gation and study in detail of hydro-metallurgical processes, but for some 
years I have foreseen the development of such processes, and I have a 
deep interest in the subject and have given some of its phases careful 
consideration from a long-distance viewpoint. I have assisted in direct- 
ing many experiments and in reviewing the merits of many processes, 
and am glad to make some introductory remarks with the understanding 
that other gentlemen present will freely and candidly enter into the 
discussion and help to fill out the few bare bones that I can uncover. 


* Originally presented at a meeting of the New York Section, Jan. 6, 1915. 
yOu Lil.— 47 
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You will see in my remarks that I am controlled very largely by operating 
demands. No matter how beautiful the process, simplicity and cheap- 
ness of operating costs are the main features that appeal to me, and 
complexity and increased costs only appeal to me if they definitely 
promise an increased yield that will more than offset the increased ex- 
pense; for, given the grade, the maximum profit per ton is demanded. 

As you all know, there has been a very large development of deposits 
of lean copper ores in the Southwest in recent years, and this region has 
rapidly developed until in the aggregate it produces more copper than any 
like area in the world, and it still has a large increase of output ahead 
of it. The vast mass of these lean deposits consists of sulphide ore, and 
until recently these sulphides alone have attracted serious attention. 
It is well known, however, that there are large tonnages of oxidized 
copper ore associated with the lean porphyries. 

A few years ago the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., upon the recom- 
mendation of J. C. Greenway, took an option upon a majority of the 
stock of the New Cornelia Copper Co., whose mining properties are at 
Ajo, in southwestern Arizona. Mr. Greenway directed systematic 
drilling upon this property, followed by the sinking of some 70 shallow 
shafts for test purposes and the sinking of two deeper shafts, with con- 
siderable underground development, for the purpose of testing and 
checking the grade of the sulphide ore. The stock was purchased. 

The matrix of the ore is an eruptive granite. There is no overburden. 
The chalcocite has been oxidized nearly as fast as formed. The zone 
of transition from oxidized minerals to primary sulphides is narrow. 
The oxide and sulphide ore is remarkably uniform in grade. Ira B. 
Joralemon’s paper, in the T'ransactions,! describes this deposit. He 
shows that there are about 40,000,000 tons of ore containing 114 per cent. 
copper, and the tonnage is divided into about 12,000,000 tons of 14 
per cent. oxidized ore and 24,000,000 tons of sulphide ore, with about 
4,000,000 tons of mixed oxide and sulphide between. If the grade be 
dropped to an average of less than 114 per cent., these tonnages would 
rapidly increase. 

In parallel with this development, oxidized ore in notable tonnages 
has been found in the Globe mining district. This ore is more scat- 
tered, and, on the whole, is leaner than the Ajo ore, and frequently has 
a large capping of overburden. In the aggregate, the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co. alone now has over 15,000,000 tons of oxidized 
ore running about 1.3 per cent., and a probable tonnage in addition. 
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There are other mines in other districts containing oxidized ore, notably — 


in Utah and Montana, and there are also oxidized ores at other points in 
Arizona and a vast deposit in Chile. The treatment of such tonnages 
is of prime importance. 


1Trans., xlix, 598 to 609 (1914). 
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The Ajo ore has a matrix of granite with a large percentage of sec- 
ondary quartz replacing feldspar. There is little calcium present in solu- 
ble form, and the oxidized ore seems to be best adapted to a leaching 
process. Preliminary laboratory tests showed that the ore crushed with 
the production of remarkably little slime and that the copper will dissolve 
in dilute sulphuric acid quite freely when the crushed ore contains frag- 
ments no larger than 6-mm. cubes. Tests also showed that a little 
cuprite is present, which is only partly soluble in sulphuric acid. There 
are also other soluble salts, notably salts of iron and aluminum. It was 
decided to investigate a leaching process for the oxidized ore, and since 
the ore made but little fines and could be leached with comparatively 
coarse crushing, we decided that we would try to leach in tanks by 
percolation. The amount of silver in the ore is small. Salt is apparently 
expensive, and it was decided that, other*things being equal, the use of 
chlorine compounds as solvents was not desirable. I know, of course, 
that chlorine compounds may have a great future in leaching, but in this 
particular case, and in the early development of a process, it was con- 
sidered that sulphuric acid offers fewer difficulties as a solvent. 

To me the hydro-metallurgical problem divides itself naturally into 
two nearly separate divisions—the solution ‘of the copper, and the recovery 
of the copper from solution. We were obliged, however, to study the 
problems of solution on the basis of getting the copper into solution in 
the form most convenient for its ultimate recovery. 

At the start we employed Stuart Croasdale to undertake a study of 
the solution of the copper, and we also delegated to him experimentation 
upon the precipitation of copper by iron. Mr. Croasdale ably con- 
ducted a long series of most valuable experiments and published a paper 
upon this subject which you will find in the Transactions of the Institute.” 
At the same time we were fortunate enough to obtain the advice of 
Utley Wedge upon the manufacture of sulphuric acid direct from calcin- 
ing-furnace gases. : 

Mr. Croasdale demonstrated that the ore crushed to an 8-mm. cube, 
or smaller, would yield over 80 per cent. of its copper when treated with a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid. He demonstrated that slime pre- 
sented no difficulty if the ore was distributed in the tanks uniformly, 
and that by finer crushing 85 per cent. of the copper could be obtained 
in solution if treated for a sufficient length of time with an acid solution. 
He demonstrated not only that the ore was permeable uniformly, but 
that with comparatively small tanks the height was not a matter of great 
consequence, and he was easily able to use a column 12 ft. in height, and 
could probably use one much higher. Later on we found upward per- 
colation preferable. 

- Mr. Wedge showed us that with care in calcining the sulphide fines 


2 Trans., xlix, 610 to 658 (1914). 
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for reverberatory furnaces at the Calumet & Arizona smelter at Douglas, 
sulphuric acid of 55° to 60° Bé. could be manufactured with a low operat- 
ing cost, and a construction cost of not to exceed $3,000 per ton of daily 
capacity. The point of manufacture is about 300 miles, more or less, 
according to the route, from the mine. Mr. Wedge also undertook a 
study of sulphating and chloridizing roasts. His requirements were that f 
the ore be crushed to pass a 1144-mm. screen. He showed that if the 
sulphide ore could be mined in parallel with the oxidized ore, and in pro- 
portion to their respective tonnages, there would be sufficient sulphur 
for his purposes and that a very high extraction could be obtained. He 
also showed that sufficient advantage could not be had in using salt to 
offset its cost and the difficulties that might arise later. Mr. Wedge 
also showed that a small amount of heavy sulphides from the Bisbee 
mines crushed and mixed with the oxide ore would give a very high 
percentage of extraction after the mixture had been subjected to a sul- | 
phating roast. He also introduced the idea that a preliminary water : 
leach would give a perfectly pure sulphate solution from which the copper 
could be recovered electrolytically and that the acid thus regenerated : 
would be sufficient to complete the leach. 

Frederick Laist in the meantime was conducting a number of experi- 
ments governing processes in a like brilliant way, and among these 
processes was the development of an oxidizing roast on Anaconda tailings. | 
Like Mr. Wedge, Mr. Laist found ‘that by calcining sulphides or mixed _ 
sulphides and oxidized ores a high percentage of the copper could be | 
extracted by leaching. Temperature control was vastly important, as | 
the developments of both Messrs. Wedge and Laist showed. If too high — 
a temperature is used a large amount of the copper becomes insoluble : 
in the strongest acid, but in both cases temperature control was demon- 
strated to be simple and practicable, and under these circumstances . 
practically no insoluble copper compounds were formed. In Mr. Laist’s 
case, however, the use of salt is essential on account of the silver contents | 
of the charge, but he finds that it is not necessary to use this in a chlo- | 
ridizing roast and that a solution of salt with sulphuric acid gives him 2 
the desired extraction on the product from the oxidizing roast. . 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid by the chamber process, while : 
simple, requires a very large investment, and in this case the transporta- 
tion charges would amount to more than the cost of the acid. The 
chamber and the contact processes, of course, are the two important 
manufacturing processes, but even a casual study of wet methods of 
copper recovery shows that there are other methods of acid manufac- 
ture involving a principle similar to the chamber method, that might be 
used in parallel with the recovery of the copper from solution with less 
investment for plant and with a saving in energy that is important. 

The McKay process includes a sulphating or an oxidizing roast, as 
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he chooses, to get sulphide of copper into soluble form, and he adopts 
a same process for this purpose as followed by Messrs. Wedge and 
aist. 

The Slater process and the Midland process deserve study. They 
depend upon the use of complex series of chlorides and hypochlorous 
compounds that will dissolve many salts of copper that sulphuric acid 
will not touch. They will attack, among other things, chalcocite, and 
they deserve serious consideration in many important but special cases, 
as they avoid the necessity of a preliminary roasting operation. 

I regret that I am only slightly familiar with the very important 
work in the development of a process by E. A. Cappelen Smith for the 
beneficiating of the Chuquicamata ores. 


RECOVERY OF CoprER FROM SOLUTION 


At the beginning of our investigation we seriously considered what 
I called the “brutal method” of leaching, namely, the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, the solution of the copper from the ore with such acid, 
and the precipitation of the copper by metallic iron, with the resultant 
complete, or nearly complete, destruction of both acid and iron and the 
production of an impure cement copper that will have to go through the 
process of smelting and refining. The results of Mr. Croasdale’s tests 
and Mr. Wedge’s cost figures indicated that such a course was commercial, 
and we concluded that the 114 per cent. Ajo ore, with no overburden, 
mined by steam shovel and crushed coarse, would yield a profit on a 
12c. copper market if a cheap grade of Alabama pig iron were used. 

But it occurred to me, as it had occurred to many engineers, that 
oxide of iron could be reduced to metallic iron without fusion, and if so 
we might bring Bisbee sulphides to the mine, calcine them for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and then metallize the available iron in the 
impure calcine, already containing values requiring recovery, and use 
this for a precipitant. I found at the start that metallic iron was being 
produced by this method with an inferior fuel from high-grade iron ore 
by an intermittent process; that is, by first heating to the desired tem- 
perature by internal combustion of a part of the excess coal in the charge 
and then allowing the heated charge to stand without the admission of 
air, but allowing the gases formed to escape freely. 

After consultation with friends, we concluded to try the experiment 
of a multi-hearth furnace, and at first my idea was that possibly cal- 
cining could be done on the upper hearths and. the hot calcine could then 
pass to the lower hearths, where it could be further heated and sub- 
mitted to a reducing action. We erected a small Wedge furnace, but 
only tried to metallize, and not to calcine in it. Some of the iron oxide 
was reduced to metallic iron, but on the whole our experiment. was a 
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failure because in keeping the charge hot the percentage of carbonic acid 
gas produced was sufficient to retard and reverse the action of carbon 
monoxide in reduction. In parallel with this, we also made experiments 
in revolving cylinders, aiming to reduce the iron to the metallic form 
with illuminating gas and with fuel oil by a continuous process. These 
also were failures. 

Mr. Laist conducted similar experiments on a continuous process for 
making sponge iron at Anaconda, and ended with a like failure. He 
has, however, demonstrated that he can make sponge iron by an inter- 
mittent process in a revolving drum. It had become evident to me, even 
in my limited environment, that the simple use of iron, with the destruc- 
tion of both iron and acid, to the production of an unfinished product, 
while apparently commercial, was in our extremely simple case pre- 
posterous, and ‘investigation showed the splendid work done on other 
lines and convinced me that if considered from a commercial viewpoint 
better methods were bound to develop a process that would fit our 
requirements, and very much cheaper copper would result. 

At the start we decided to investigate the electrolytic deposition of 
copper from solution, but a little later on we took up the subject of the 
direct precipitation of the copper by sulphurous acid gas. I prefer to 
attack the latter subject first for the purposes of this paper. 

In the precipitation of copper by sulphurous acid gas, temperature 
and consequent pressure must be considered. If the copper is precipi- 
tated in metallic form this temperature and pressure are very high, but 
if a sub-chloride of copper would satisfy us, the temperature and pressure 
may be moderate. In both of these processes, the reactions we are 
familiar with in the formation of sulphurous acid by treating copper 
turnings with concentrated sulphuric acid are reversed by heat. _ For 
the production of metallic copper the action depends upon getting sul- 
phurous acid dissolved in the sulphate solution in sufficient amount 
to precipitate the copper and then heating the mixture under proper 
control to about 150° C.. The question of the use of an abnormally rich 
gas is involved. Under proper regulation pure copper is produced, which 
only needs melting for the market, and a large excess of sulphuric acid 
is formed. Mr. Van Arsdale has done valuable original work on this 
process, followed by the work of Weidlein and others in its commercial 
development. Laist has studied precipitating sub-chloride of copper. 
A soluble chloride is added to the sulphate solution of copper and the 
proper amount of sulphurous acid is added. Moderate heat under 
pressure—90° C. of heat—precipitated almost all the copper as sub- 
chloride. The subsequent process of obtaining the copper without 
volatilization and the recovery of the chlorine offered difficulties. Messrs. 
Van Arsdale and Bacon have valuable experience on this subject. 

These processes need further development and are most interesting. 
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It is with no disparagement of the process that we have abandoned it in 
our case. I simply feel that the method would be a complicated and an 
expensive one, and I fear working with heat and pressure where fuel is 
dear and a corrosive solution is used. To me and my friends the electro- 
lytic method seemed best adapted to our condition and the simplest and 
more certain of commercial application. 

Of course, the first difficulty was the solution of other oxides than cop- 
per and the danger of some loss of acid thereby, and, what was more 
important, the susceptibility of some of these dissolved neutral salts 
to oxidation by nascent oxygen to the production of acid salts, which in 
turn will dissolve copper from the cathode. It seems that such salts are 
most valuable as depolarizers, but must be held under control. 

After investigating the subject I advised Mr. Greenway on behalf of 
his company, and we employed F. L. Antisell to make and direct a series 
of tests and experiments covering the precipitation of copper in the 


presence of iron and aluminum sulphates. For some time previous I 


had been familiar with experiments tried by Messrs. Pope and Hahn, and 
these gentlemen were employed to investigate in parallel the practica- 
bility of- removing enough of the iron and alumina from the solutions 
as they foul to keep them below the danger point in electrolytic work. 
Both Mr. Antisell and Messrs. Pope and Hahn began their experiments 
upon a laboratory scale at the Raritan Copper Works. Messrs. Pope 
and Hahn found the leaching could be so conducted that the rate of in- 
crease of iron and alumina was slow. They therefore decided to leach in 
a certain way and to treat a certain high iron and aluminum neutral 
solution with copper oxides by agitating, heating, and injecting air. 
This is a rejuvenation of the old Hoffman process applied to a new pur- 
pose. The iron and aluminum sulphates in such foul solution, together 
with arsenic and other impurities, are precipitated as insoluble oxides 
and the acid previously combined with these salts is taken over by the 
copper oxide and forms sulphate of copper. The clarified solution, with 
these impurities removed, is then mixed with the balance of the solution, 
thus keeping an iron content of, say, less than 34 per cent. 

Mr. Antisell began his experiments by using a patent anode. This 
anode was a narrow, rectangular wooden or lead frame with thin wooden 
sheets as diaphragms, forming a long and deep but very narrow box. 
It was packed with a clean coke in lumps crushed to pass a 1-in. ring, and 
contact was given by carbon rods imbedded in the coke. A solution of 
sulphate of iron and aluminum in great excess was made up and sulphuric 
acid added. This was used as a solvent for the copper. After the solu- 
tion came from the ore it was at first passed to an absorption tower, 
where sulphurous acid gas was absorbed, and then it passed to the elec- 
trolytic tank. I go into no detail in describing Mr. Antisell’s flow sheet 
and his process, as he himself is present. After promising results had 
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been had in the laboratory tests at Raritan showing the possibility of 
high extraction and low power costs, Mr. Antisell sent Mr. Jamieson to 
Douglas, where tests were made with full-sized anodes. Excellent 
results were obtained here, but difficulty was had with the complete 
absorption of sulphurous acid. Also, the anode was cumbersome and 
not adapted to operating conditions, but, notwithstanding, excellent 
results were obtained experimentally and he ran for a long time with a 
recovery of nearly 2 lb. of copper per kilowatt-hour, an extraction of 
80 per cent. of the copper contents of the ore, and the production of 
nearly the theoretical amount of sulphuric acid from the SO: gas. 

Messrs. Pope and Hahn later went to Douglas and began experiments, 
and also later conducted a most valuable set of experiments on the manu- 
facture of acid-proof coatings for concrete that will neither crack nor 

soften under the high temperatures of the Arizona desert, and which will 
adhere closely to the sides of the tank. ae work is very important 
and needs mention. 

Mr. Greenway discovered that if a certain copper solution containing 
salts of triad elements is treated in a simple way, the iron or aluminum 
triad salts may be removed. Dyad salts are not affected. He was led 
to the belief that such oxides thus precipitated were in large part insoluble 
in dilute acid and that therefore he had a very simple method of removing: 
iron and aluminum from solution. Against my prediction, laboratory 
tests seemed to show his contention was correct. Having used up about 
300 or 400 tons of Ajo ore at Douglas for the Croasdale, Antisell, and 
Pope and Hahn experiments, and having promising results, the engineers 
moved to the mine at Ajo. Mr. Greenway erected a small plant of his 
own, and a Pope and Hahn plant was installed and the use of sulphurous 
acid was temporarily discontinued. As for the Greenway process, I am 
not yet at liberty to discuss it further. But I may say over 100 charges 
were run with this process. The iron content in the solution was kept 
down to less than 1 per cent., and we obtained an average of slightly 
over 1 Jb. of copper per kilowatt-hour, but the extraction was low. We 
. then extended the time of the leach and obtained a higher extraction, 
and finally we began to crush the ore, which at that time had been crushed 
only to 14-in. ring, finer, and found that if crushed to pass 14-in. mesh 
percolation was not retarded and an extraction of over 80 per cent. was 
practicable. The iron has reached as high as 1.2 per cent., but we are 
still getting a pound of copper per kilowatt-hour from the electrolytic 
tanks. 

These experiments have been so successful that we are proceeding 
with the erection of a 40-ton plant, where tanks will be used that will 
hold 60 tons, if necessary, and will be abundantly large to permit of a 
study of the comparatively even distribution of crushed ore, and we shall 
proceed with these most interesting experiments, using first, as we have 
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in the smaller tanks, the Greenway process. In the meantime, the 1-ton 
plant will be liberated and we will immediately proceed with the con- 
tinuance of a modified form of the Antisell system of leaching. He finds 
that with the construction of better absorption towers we can absorb 
the necessary amount of SO, gas, and he has demonstrated that with 
the use of SO. gas, using dyad iron as a depolarizer and triad iron as an 
oxidizer, he can manufacture sulphuric acid. We can, if successful, 
obtain 134 lb., and possibly more, of copper per kilowatt-hour, and at 
the same time manufacture sufficient acid to replace wastage. The elec- 
trolytic copper in all cases has been fully up to the trade standards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My deductions from a study of the work of the able engincers engaged 
in these extensive operations are as follows: 

1. Dilute sulphuric acid will give a very high extraction on oxidized 
ores of the Ajo type. Time is a more important element in extraction 
than strength of acid. A maximum size of 6-mm. cube is required. 
Such ore crushed to the maximum size permits percolation and the pro- 
duction ofa clear solution because the slime content in the ore so crushed 
is very small. 

2. Where such ore is mined at a cost of between 25c. and 50c. a ton, 
it is commercial on a 12c. market, even if leached with sulphuric acid and 
the copper precipitated with pig iron to the waste of the acid and iron and 
the production of an impure cement copper that requires further treat- 
ment. Metallized iron from calcines can be made and will prove a little 
cheaper than pig iron if it is marginal. 

3. An electrolytic method for the recovery of pure copper from sul- 
phate solutions is far preferable and will produce cheap copper. In 
all cases a low current density is required. Hard-lead anodes or compos- 
ite anodes of hard lead and coke of uniform thickness will be used. 

4. Such electrolytic method, with control of the amount of iron and 
aluminum in the electrolyte, and without the use of sulphurous acid gas, 
is practicable. An acid loss of about 1.5 Ib. per pound of copper will 
be sustained. Chamber acid will be required. 

5. I believe there is a decided probability that the cheapest and best 
method will be the electrolytic deposition from sulphate solutions with- 
out iron control, and the use of the requisite quantity of sulphurous acid. 
The sulphurous acid will be absorbed without the tank house and in 
quantity that will not cause annoyance. Iron and aluminum will act 
both as depolarizers and catalytes. This process promises a high yield of 
cathode copper per unit of power and the manufacture of sufficient sul- 
phuric acid to replace the waste. 

6. While these remarks apply to the Ajo oxidized ore and ores physic- 
ally and chemically similar, they need not apply to ores of a different 
composition. Mixed oxide and sulphide ores, be the sulphide chalcocite 
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or chalcopyrite and bornite; ores containing great quantities of clay, or 
presenting other difficulties, have to be considered separately, and there 
is beyond question a great field for other processes and for other methods, 
both for obtaining the copper in solution and obtaining the copper from 
the solution. 

And now, gentlemen, while thanking you for your attention, I end 
my theme as I began. Notwithstanding the importance of this subject, 
it covers but a corner in the metallurgy of one metal. ‘There are many 
other subjects which if discussed in committee and with an open mind 
will lead to the advance of ourselves and of our institutions. 


Discussion* 


-Uritey Wepce, Ardmore, Pa.—It has certainly been very gratifying 
to hear such a comprehensive discussion of the development of the 
technique of leaching in connection with the property of the New Cornelia 
Copper Co. The presentation of this matter in the paper as read I 
believe to be accurate, but one aspect of the problem has not been pre- 
sented. The paper relates almost exclusively to the treatment of car- 
bonate ore. The deposit at Ajo, where this method is to be applied, 
comprises about twice as much sulphide ore as carbonate ore. It also 
comprises 1,500,000 tons of ore which is a mixture of sulphide and car- 
bonate ore. It would be interesting to have accurate data as to the 
yield or percentage recovery of copper that can be secured from the sul- 
phide ore by the various methods of concentration. The character of 
the ore leads me to believe that the percentage of recovery of values from 
the sulphide ore by any of the wet concentration or flotation processes 
in use at the present time, will be materially less than the percentages 
which this paper has shown us it is possible to recover by a leaching 
process. In considering the ultimate beneficiation of this property, I 
would suggest that the treatment of the carbonate of copper ore should 
always be considered in connection with the treatment of the balance of 
the deposit. 

Is it not true that the sulphuric acid leaching plant for carbonate ore 
as described, if constructed on a large scale, will have largely outlived 
its usefulness when one-third of the deposit of ore has been worked out? 
If the same facilities that will handle the carbonate ore would also handle 
the sulphide ore, so that the same plant and the same processes could 
be utilized throughout the operation, the eventual total cost of con- 
struction might be materially reduced. The leaching of carbonate ore 
of this character with sulphuric acid is clearly demonstrated to be a 
success. It is clearly demonstrated that the carbonate ore which is to 
be leached with sulphuric acid does not need to be finely ground to leach 
completely and economically. It is apparently demonstrated that with 
processes recently perfected SO2 can be introduced into an impure 
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electrolyte with advantages in economy as regards consumption of power 
in electrolysis and quality of product, but these advantages can largely 
be retained by the following operation: 

Let the sulphide ore and the ore which is found between the mass of 
carbonate and the mass of sulphide ore, which partakes of the character 
of both, be ground to 20 or 30 mesh and furnaced at a temperature not 
much above a red heat, and the material can at once be leached with as 
good percentages of recovery as have been secured in the case of the 
carbonate ore. The copper solutions secured can be electrolyzed, and 
sufficient sulphuric acid can be produced from the electrolysis for use in 
leaching all or a portion of the carbonate ore, which methods can be iden- 
tical with the methods described in the paper. 

The leaching of the finely ground sulphide ore will call for somewhat 
modified appliances on account of the fineness of the material, but it 
has been abundantly demonstrated in other plants and in other camps 
that finely ground material can be economically leached. There are 
methods of handling finely ground material in leaching which even seem 
to have advantages in operation as compared with the methods described 
for leaching material in lumps. 

In case the leaching plant projected, as indicated by the paper read, 
is built no larger in capacity than would in any event be necessary in 


‘connection with the treatment of sulphide ore and carbonate ore by the 
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methods indicated, then and to that extent the construction for such acid 
leaching of the lump material would be serviceable for the life of the 
property, if the construction is of such character as to last that long, and 
if the mining and beneficiation of the carbonate ore can be so arranged 
that it will extend over a like period. 

I am of the opinion that sulphatizing roasting of the sulphide ore in 
the orebody of the New Cornelia Copper Co., coupled with the acid 
leaching of all or a portion of the carbonate orebody with sulphuric acid 
by the methods indicated in the paper, will give the lowest possible cost 
of operation and will give the highest possible recovery of values of any 
method known to the metallurgical art. This combination of methods 
would obviate the necessity of construction of a sulphuric acid plant; 
in the place of this plant there would be constructed a furnace plant for 
giving the required roast to the sulphide ore. At the start, with only 
carbonate ore accessible, enough ‘of the carbonate ore could be roasted 
mixed with small percentages of iron pyrite from neighboring camps to 
sulphatize the carbonate of copper. : 

I believe the cost of a roasting plant for conducting the process in 
this way is amply justified by the large recovery of values which can be 


made, and I believe that the advantages of this combination of methods 


are so great that the beneficiation of this property by such methods would 


"yield several million dollars in excess of what would be secured if the sul- 
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phide ore were treated by any of the known concentrating processes 
followed by the smelting of the concentrate. 

As a general statement, the class of copper ores known as oxidized 
ores and carbonate ores, to the extent that they are free from alkaline 
earths or other gangue materials that are readily attacked by sulphuric 
acid, will, in general, lend themselves to the treatment that Dr. Ricketts 
has described: namely, the treatment with sulphuric acid. But the past 
history of the leaching method as applied to the metallurgy of copper is 
full of instances where efforts have been made to accomplish results by 
leaching processes not preceded by the study which was given to this 
matter in connection with the New Cornelia operation. Such attempts 
in the past have justified the criticism of leaching processes which was 
once made in a general way by the father of a gentleman whom I see 
present, who said that the chief thing he had against leaching processes . 
was that they were so Hine Schweineret. If I am asked to give the 
English equivalent of that, I would say that it is apparent that the in- 
stallation of leaching processes which the German gentleman had seen did 
not appeal to his esthetic sense. 

But another day is very rapidly approaching, and the advance that 
has been made in the past few years in this line of progress seems to me 
to be revolutionary. There is so much being done by so many different 
companies that the efforts of any individual in connection with such 
practice must seem small. 

The connection that I have had with this matter had led me to 
emphasize especially the effort to secure pure solutions which would 
yield to electrolysis without difficulty; and the development which has 
been brought about by two gentlemen who will be heard from this even- 
ing makes it seem probable that solutions quite impure in character will 
hereafter be economically electrolyzed. I regard the work of these 
gentlemen as of the utmost importance. The application of leaching 
processes to copper ores and copper calcines is practiced on a larger 
scale than is generally known. Over 1,000,000 tons yearly are treated 
for the extraction of copper by leaching. The largest leaching operation 
in the world is one operation which treats about 750,000 tons per annum. 

I refer to the Rio Tinto Co. The process used by the Rio Tinto Co. is 
in its essential character a sulphatizing roasting process. The ore is 
piled up in heaps 30 ft. deep, which are called terreras, and the ore is 
allowed to heat by chemical action until a sulphatizing roasting condi- 
tion is produced and sulphates of copper are formed, which are leached 
out. The balance of the leaching of copper ores, done on a large scale 
throughout the world, is mostly chloridizing leaching, where salt is used. 
The leaching process with salt is very extensively carried out in Germany 
and England. There are several hundred thousand tons, I think, 
chloridized every year in Germany and England. I know individually 
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of quite a number of very large operations there with which I have come 
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in contact in connection with the installation of furnaces for chloridizing 
roasting. There is a very considerable tonnage chloridized in this 
country. The chloridizing process is familiar to a great many here. 
For the benefit of the others, I will say that in general, ore, which has 
previously been roasted to deprive it of most of its sulphur, down to a 
point where the sulphur is from one and one-quarter to one and one-half 
times the copper content, is mixed with a percentage of salt, usually in 
good practice in the neighborhood of 10 per cent., and this mixture, 
which is reduced to a fineness of 8 mm. by grinding, is then heated in 
chloridizing furnaces to a dull red temperature, or even slightly below, 
and the copper is chloridized and subsequently leached out with water, 
and with such hydrochloric acid as is caught in the scrubbing towers in 
connection with the furnaces. 

The use of sulphur dioxide in connection with the precipitation of 
copper is a matter which personally I have been watching with very 
great interest. The quantity of sulphur gas which is escaping from the 
different smelter plants in this country is so prodigious that it seems like 
a waste; it seems as if this material will eventually be utilized and turned 
to some account. It is very possible that to some extent this will be 
brought about in connection with either the electrolytic or other pre- 
cipitation of copper, where sulphur dioxide is evidently going to be very 
much in demand. There has been a possibility, if not a probability, 
that liquid SO. might be required in this connection. It is interesting 
to note that at the present time, as far as I know, there is no liquid SO2 
plant in the United States. There are several in Germany, and one. or 
two in England, and the stoppage of the importation of liquid SO, from 
Germany has advanced the price to about 10c. a pound at the present 
time. ‘This certainly does not look attractive as a metallurgical proposi- 
tion, but the possibilities of the cheap production of liquid SO2 to permit 
of its being shipped considerable distances for use, ‘are such that I think 
it will: come to pass in this country in a comparatively short time. 

E. A. Cappeen Smrru, New York, N. Y.—Our plant is practically 
finished; the leaching plant itself, as well as the mining plant, is practi- 
cally completed. We have been slightly delayed with the completion 
of the power plant on account of the war in Europe—our power plant is 
being manufactured in Germany; according to our present plans, we ex- 
pect to have the plant in operation by the first of April. So far in the 
construction work everything has gone on very nicely, and it now remains 
only to start the plant. 

The general plan of work consists in steam-shovel mining the copper 


deposit followed by leaching the ore. From the crushing plant the ore 


will be moved by a belt and unloaded by a bridge that straddles the 
leaching tanks. The leaching tanks—six large concrete vats set end to 
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~end—are each 160 ft. long, 110 ft. wide,.and 16 ft. deep. Each tank is 
designed to hold 10,000 tons of ore. After the ore has been delivered to 
these by the traveling bridge from the main belt, the first solution is 
applied, by upward displacement. At first we had planned to conduct 
the operation entirely by downward percolation, but we found a slight 
tendency of the finer material to clog the filter bottom; also, we found that 
channels were formed in the charge. These difficulties were entirely over- 
come when we instituted the method of applying the liquor by upward 
displacement. The first treatment solution stands on the ore for 48 hr. _ 
This solution is immediately followed by the washing liquors in rotation, 
run on the top of the ore, and displacing the previous solution by the 
piston method. In this way, we find that we can wash the ore so that the 
tailing will contain only from 0.015 to 0.03 per cent. soluble copper. We — 
think this is about the limit, and we can obtain this result without in- 
troducing any more water in the process than sufficient to make up for 
that carried off in the tailing as moisture, and in the solution which is 
discarded to get rid of the surplus acid produced from the ore. 

The solution is removed from the tanks through lead-lined iron pipes, 
and conducted to a central pumping station, where we will use centrifu- 
gal lead-lined pumps, each with a capacity of 5,500 gal. per minute ~ 
against a lifting height of 62 ft. The pumps have been built by the 
Worthington company; they have been tested in the manufacturers’ — 
shops, and as far as we can tell they are going to be highly satisfactory. 

The solution is then delivered to the storage tanks, placed at an ele- 
vation above the leaching tanks, and from there it flows by gravity to 
the plant where we are going to eliminate the chlorine. We propose 
to pass the solution through cylinders 30 ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter, 
half filled with shot copper. By this means, the chlorine is precipitated 
in the form of cuprous chloride. The operation is continuous. The 
mixture of precipitated cuprous chloride, with the copper sulphate solu- 
tion containing about 3 per cent. sulphuric acid, is run into Dorr thick- 
eners, where the precipitate is separated from the solution. The cuprous 
chloride pulp corresponds to between 1 and 2 per cent. of the total amount 
of the solution. We are installing some Kelly filter presses, which are lead 
lined, and we are also going to install an Oliver filter, likewise lead lined, 
in order to compare the two types. 

The filter-pressed material will be delivered to the smelter by the 
usual methods, and at the smelter it will be mixed with limestone and 
coke finely crushed (8- to 10-mesh material), put through a pug mill, 
pressed into briquets, and delivered to the blast furnace. In the blast 
furnace will be produced copper, and calcium chloride as a slag. The 
copper will be taken to a small reverberatory furnace, where it will be 
granulated and again used in the dechlorinators.. We find that on ac- 
count of the oxidizing agents present in the solution, partly in the form 
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of ferric sulphate and partly in the form of nitric acid, the efficiency of 
the copper shot is only about 50 per cent. of the theoretical; in other 
words, there is a direct solvent action on the metallic copper in addition 
to that caused by the reduction of the cuprous chloride. Practically 
all of the copper produced in the form of cuprous chloride will go back 
into the process. 

The solution, after the chlorine is removed, is fed by gravity into the 
electrolytic tanks with a strength of approximately 5 per cent. copper. 


- It will run through the depositing tanks, arranged in sections of 16 tanks 


each, which will have about 13,000 amperes to a tank. The voltage will 
be about 2.3. We expect a yield of approximately 1 lb. of copper per 
kilowatt-hour. The solution will leave the last tank containing about 
1.5 per cent. copper. We find that the current efficiency remains high 
down to about 1.5 per cent. copper; if we go lower than that, the current 
efficiency will drop off rapidly. By holding to these limits we will have 
an ampere efficiency of approximately 90 per cent. The solution from 
the last tank in the cascade will be delivered back to the leaching plant 
to be used over again. 

Our problem is somewhat unusual in this respect, that we have avail- 
able sulphuric acid present in our mineral, and instead of having to look 
around for means of producing acid, we have to look for a method of 
getting rid of the surplus sulphuric acid. We will have to dispose of a 
quantity of the solution on account of its content of sulphuric acid. 

There are no soluble impurities in the ore itself, such as antimony 
and arsenic. Soluble lime and alumina and alkali salts are negligible. 
Consequently, the usual trouble experienced in connection with leaching 


processes is not present in our problem. Chlorine, which we have in the 


upper part of the orebody, was really our most annoying difficulty, but 
the treatment of the solution with metallic copper has eliminated this 
difficulty. In addition to this, we also have a small amount of nitric — 
acid in the form of nitrates. So far we have not been able to determine 
that any especial difficulty arises in the process itself from the presence 
of nitric acid. It has, however, a rather deleterious effect on lead con- 
nections, lead pipes, and lead anodes. We have noticed, however, that 
this action occurs only at points where we are handling the strong solu- 
tions—those containing 8, 9, or 10 per cent. sulphuric acid. Nitric acid 
is.present up to 0.8 per cent., but outside of the difficulty mentioned, it 
does not give any trouble. Its presence does not seem to have any par- 
ticular function in the process itself, and we have not been able to deter- 
mine that its being there causes any lower current efficiency. It does 
not seem to have any effect on the voltage. 

Chlorine seems to have a tendency, which was to be expected, of 


‘Jumping the deposit to a certain extent, and the use of colloids to prevent 


this does not seem to be very encouraging. I think it will be a question, 
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more than anything else, of watching the deposit, and perhaps not allow- 
ing the cathode to get quite as thick as in ordinary practice. 

Underlying the large oxidized orebody, at present developed to the 
extent of 200,000,000 tons, we have a sulphide orebody. Small-scale : 
tests conducted on this material show that it can be treated either by 
roasting and leaching, or by water concentration followed by smelting 
in the usual manner. This orebody is also of enormous extent, but details 
have not as yet been decided upon for the final working of it, as the 
200,000,000 tons of oxidized ore already developed will keep us busy for 
some time to come. 


Grorce D. Van ArspaLE, New York, N. Y.—During the last few 
years we have been doing considerable experimenting on methods of 
precipitating copper. The first patent on precipitating from sulphate 
solutions by heating with SO. under pressure was taken out by us 
(U. S. Pat. 723,949). 

This reaction, CuSO, + SOz + 2H.0 = Cu + 2H.SO,, is interesting, 
but there are a number of practical difficulties which will be met with in 
carrying it out on a scale of any size, the main ones being that it is not 
easy to get a sufficiently strong solution of SOz to carry out the reaction, 
and that the design of an apparatus for heating large amounts of corrosive 
solutions under pressure is a considerable problem. If these can be 
overcome, I believe the process may be developed, but I agree with 
Dr. Ricketts’ opinion that electrolytic methods of precipitation are 
preferable. 

Regarding our work at Douglas, we have felt that to say much about 
it was a little premature, as experiments are still in progress, but some 
notes on the preliminary experiments may be of some interest. 

The general method which we adopted for the tests was sulphatiz- 
ing roasting, leaching, and electrolysis from sulphate solutions, using 
depolarization. 

The reason for the consideration of the sulphatizing roasting was that 
the materials which we have to treat contain in most cases large amounts 
of soluble alumina, and therefore, with a regenerative process only, we 
would be almost sure to have a deficiency of acid. With the sulphatizing 
roasting this deficiency of acid would be more or less made up. 

The plant used for the preliminary experiments consisted of a 20-ft. 
six-hearth Wedge muffle furnace, several small leaching tanks, and an 
electrolytic installation designed to precipitate about 250 Ib. of copper 
a day. 

The objects of the roasting experiments were to determine the capacity 
of the furnace, the fuel consumption, and the percentage of extraction, 
both water soluble and acid soluble. The objects of the electrolytic 
experiments were to determine the power and the ampere efficiency, to 
determine whether the anodes used in our preliminary experiments 
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would be satisfactory under working conditions, and also to determine 
the best methods of dissolving and applying the SO: gas. 

The results of our roasting experiments were as follows: We roasted 
three principal classes of material, in which the average insoluble copper 
in the calcines was 0.11, 0.16, and 0.41. The water-soluble copper 
showed 70 per cent. of the copper contents, 40 per cent., and 51 per cent., 
respectively, and the total extraction was 92.9, 88.0, and 70 per cent. 
One of the principal results of these experiments was to show us that for 
this class of roasting it was necessary to have more or less fine crushing 
as a preliminary. 

The results of our preliminary electrolytic experiments were fairly 
satisfactory. We obtained a total amount of copper precipitated -of 
something over 2 tons at an average figure for power of about 1.6 lb. of 
copper per kilowatt-hour. We produced acid per kilowatt-hour equiva- 
lent to about 5.1 lb. The ampere efficiency was low. This, however, 
was due to several reasons not directly connected with the process. We 
had a large number of short-circuits and other troubles, but we felt 
quite sure at the end of these preliminary experiments that we should 
get about 2 lb. of copper per kilowatt-hour. We had, however, a certain 
number of uncertainties and some anomalous results, so we started some 
further experiments on details of solution and other matters. 

These further experiments resulted in the following general conclusions: 

First, that it was not necessary to have such a large amount of SOz 
in solution as we had previously thought, and that, in addition, much 
better results could be obtained by using SO, together with iron, rather 
than either one alone. In other words, the function of the SO2 was not 
only'to act as a depolarizer, but also to act chemically in keeping the iron 
reduced. We also found there was a certain favorable effect from a high 
aluminum content. The temperature increase is favorable in the same 
way as in copper refining. With iron salts present there is a decreased 
ampere efficiency with increased temperature. This was counteracted 
by SO, and by increased current density. 

As a result of these further experiments, we laid down the conditions 
of high ferrous sulphate in solution, high alumina, a temperature of about 
115° to 130° F., current density of about 15 amperes per square inch, 
and sufficient sulphur dioxide present to reduce the voltage, and main- 


_ tained sufficiently to keep the iron in the ferrous condition, and under 


these conditions I expect it will be possible to get a yield of from 2 to 
2.5 lb. of copper per kilowatt-hour. 

As to “foul solutions,’ which has heretofore seemed to be the principal 
bugbear in electrolysis, as long as theiron can be kept in the ferrous state, 
which can be done by SOz, it is fairly safe to say that, up to certain limits, 
better results will be obtained from so-called foul solutions than from 
pure copper sulphate solution. 
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We are now about to start a 75-ton plant, in which we expect to apply 
the information which we have gained to the treatment of one class of 
ore, and the result of the work which will be done in that plant will no 
doubt be published later. 

Raymonp F. Bacon, Pittsburgh, Pa.—We have been in the field 
of copper investigation for some time, as many others have, but we feel 
it is somewhat premature to say very much as yet. We have been work- 
ing on several different lines, and we believe no one leaching process 
will be developed that would be applicable to all ores or all conditions. 
There are certain leaching processes which are better adapted to the 
conditions of certain ores, and other processes are better adapted to the 
conditions of other ores. 

As regards electrolytic processes, I think a good deal of the work we 
have been doing has been pretty well covered in different ways by the 
statements which have been made here to-night. Our work on electro- 
lytic processes has been along two lines. First, to ascertain the optimum 
conditions for the electrolytic precipitation of copper from sulphate 
solutions obtained by the leaching of oxidized copper ores. In this phase 
of the work I may say that we finally obtained conditions under which 
we ran a solution over the ore through the precipitating tanks and then 
over the ore again, 20 cycles being completed, without any purification 
of the solution. There was precipitated on the average in these 20 
cycles 1.86 lb. of copper per kilowatt-hour and the current efficiency on 
the twentieth cycle was fully as good as that on the first cycle. Our 
second line of work on electrolytic processes has been an attempt to find 
efficient and cheap depolarizers, so as to increase the amount of copper 
precipitated by a definite amount of electrical energy. We have found 
one very cheap substance which for short runs gave us 4 lb. copper per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In regard to the sulphur dioxide process, we have been actuated by 
this thought—it is necessary in most ores to have quite an excess of acid 
to take care of mechanical losses and to take care of alkaline substances 


in the ore. One way of doing this is along the line which has been spoken — 


of, by using the sulphur dioxide in an electrolytic cell. We, also, have 
used sulphur dioxide in an electrolytic cell, but all of our work has tended 
to show that the efficiency of sulphur dioxide as an anode depolarizer 
in a sulphate solution is rather low. Because of this low efficiency, our 
calculations showed us that it is cheaper to precipitate directly with the 
sulphur dioxide under pressure than to use the sulphur dioxide as an aid to 
electrical precipitation; that is, the heat required for direct precipitation 
with sulphur dioxide will be cheaper in most localities than the electrical 
energy required either for straight electrical precipitation or for the com- 
bination in which sulphur dioxide assists the current. We all appreciate 
the advantage which any electrolytic process has of giving directly cathodes 
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of electrolytic copper. On the other hand, it has seemed to us that for 
most localities and most conditions the disadvantages of electrolytic 
processes, as at present. developed, outweigh this advantage. Some of 
the disadvantages of electrolytic processes are these: The fouling of 
solutions immediately and seriously cuts down the current efficiency. 
Changes in the character of the ore, particularly as regards soluble 
impurities, are always to be expected in large orebodies. The electro- 
lytic process is very sensitive to changes thus brought about in the 
electrolyte. The installation and upkeep costs of the electrolytic pre- 
cipitation process are very high and to obtain efficiency requires constant 
supervision by high-priced men. One rather fundamental objection to 
electrolytic processes has not been discussed here to-night. In electro- 
lytic processes, at least of the type which have been spoken of to-night, 
the copper content of the electrolyte can be reduced in the precipitation 
cells no lower than 1.5 per cent. copper. That means that it is not easy 
to so conduct a cycle of leaching, precipitation, etc., that all of the water- 
soluble copper shall be removed from the ore and the volume of the solu- 
tion in the cycle shall be kept constant. For example, let us assume in 
a systematic leaching process that all the copper has been extracted from 
a ton of ore and that that ore is then in contact with the solution which in 
the cycle is strongest in acid, having just come from the precipitation tanks, 
and which, of necessity, still contains 1.5 per cent. of copper. This one 
ton of ore is drained as thoroughly as possible and, according to our 
experience, then contains from 40 to 100 gal. of this solution containing 
1.5 per cent. copper. In other words, there is from 6 to 13}4 lb. of copper 
still in this ore. By adding the proper amount of wash water to retain 
the volume of solution in the cycle constant—that is, in this particular 
case from 40 to 100 gal. of wash water—the copper content of that ore 
will be reduced to from 3 to about 7 lb. To wash out further this soluble 
copper, so as to havea negligible quantity of soluble copper remaining in the 
ore, according to our experience, requires an amount of wash water such as 
to increase very appreciably the total volume of solution which is in the 
. cycle. It is obvious that in any process in which there is practically 
complete precipitation of the copper, as in Weidlein’s sulphur dioxide 
process, this washing difficulty does not arise. In place of losing soluble 
copper in the ore, one there loses a corresponding amount of sulphuric 
acid; and in Weidlein’s process sufficient sulphuric acid is constantly 
being formed, so that this loss can be taken care of. As to the element of 
danger in processes in which a solution is heated under pressure, I would 
call your attention to the fact that there are thousands of boilers operat- 
ing continuously in the United States under pressures considerably in 
‘excess of those used in the Weidlein process. We built in Nevada a 
40-ton plant and we have had certain mechanical difficulties, as we ex- 
pected to have. ‘These difficulties we are meeting by the installation of 
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a continuous process of precipitation. The advantages of continuous 
precipitation will be evident to all mill men. Our expectation that the 
cost of heat in this process of precipitating pure copper is less than the 
cost of electricity for electrical precipitation has been borne out. Of 
course, I recognize that there are localities where electrical power is so 
cheap that an electrolytic precipitation process should be the one to be 
considered, but I believe that for most localities in the western United 
States some of these other processes are more favorable as regards cost. 
In the Weidlein process, a very large excess of acid is constantly regener- 
ated and all who have had experience in the leaching of ores know how 
desirable this is. In that connection I will say that we have developed a 
system of handling sulphur dioxide and a method of concentrating it 
from dilute flue gases. We believe we have made noteworthy progress in 
that direction, but I am not prepared at this time to go any further into 
that. In a short time we will be able to say a little more on the subject. 

FREDERICK J. Pope, New Rochelle, N. Y.—The investigations in 
connection with the leaching of copper ores to which I will refer were 
carried on by A. W. Hahn and myself. In our preliminary work we were 
assisted by Messrs. Bryan and Aldrich of the Raritan Copper Works. 

In our first considerations of the work, we had to decide: The solvent 
we would use; how we would precipitate the copper from the solution, 
and what we would do with the iron in the electrolyte. Without going 
into the details of the reasons, we decided that sulphuric acid would be 
the most satisfactory solvent and that we would recover the copper from 
the solutions by electro-deposition. As to how we would take care of 
the iron in the electrolyte, we had to choose between controlling the iron 
(t.e., keeping it in the ferrous state) in the solution, and eliminating it 
from the solution. The removal of the iron appeared to offer the more 
attractive field: 

Briefly, the method followed involves leaching with sulphuric acid, 
removing a portion of the iron from the solution, and precipitating the 
copper electrolytically. 

Regarding the leaching per se, I do not think I could say anything 
which would be of any particular interest. There are certain factors 
which govern the extraction of copper from an ore, and when these factors 
are given due consideration, I think we can get about the same extraction 
with one process as with another. 

In considering how to remove iron from the electrolyte, we were 
reminded of the work which had been done by Hoffman at Argentine, 
where he precipitated iron from bluestone solution. Hoffman accom- 
plished this by heating the solution in a suitable tank, agitating with air, 
and adding copper in an oxidized form. I think le used a roasted lead- 
copper matte. This work of Hoffman’s gave us our idea for the removal of 
iron from the solution. 
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For the copper oxide necessary in this work we have used high-grade 
copper carbonate ore, oxide formed by the roasting of cement copper, 
roasted high-grade sulphide ore, also roasted copper sulphide concen- 
trates. In our demonstration plant (10 tons daily capacity of carbonate 
ores) we used roasted concentrates. The concentrates were roasted in 
a small Wedge furnace, the results obtained being far better than those 
attained in our preliminary work when we roasted the same class of 
concentrates in a laboratory muffle furnace. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory reaction between the copper oxide 
and the iron, etc., in the solution, it is imperative to have the oxide 
material very finely divided. The roasted concentrates we used were 
ground in a small Abbé mill. We found that with 5 or 6 hr. grinding we 
obtained a product 93 per cent. of which would go through a 200-mesh 
screen. It is probable if we had had time to investigate this grinding 
operation, we would have found that it was not necessary to grind for 
5 hr., but, owing to the shortness of the period at our disposal for securing 
results, we did not have the opportunity to bring this operation down to 
the shortest time limit. 

From. the Ajo carbonate ore we removed a little more than 2 lb. of 
iron per ton of ore treated. In order to keep the iron in thesolution below 
the percentage deleterious to electrical efficiency, it was necessary to 
treat approximately one-quarter of the solution. We found that by 
manipulating the solution going on and off the ore in a certain way we 
could concentrate a large proportion of the iron in a certain part of the 
solution. This was accomplished as follows: The first solution going on 
the ore carried about 2.5 per cent. of free acid and was kept on the ore by 
circulating until it was approximately neutral. This neutralizing pre- 
cipitated from the solution on the ore a considerable proportion of the iron, 
alumina, etc. This neutral solution was drawn from the ore, and after 
acidification by electrolyte coming off the electrolytic tanks was sent to 
electrolytic tanks for precipitation of the copper. As the first solution 
was withdrawn from the leach it was replaced by fresh solution. This 
fresh acid solution not only removed some more of the iron from the ore 
but also picked up the iron which had been precipitated from the first 
solution used. This second solution now high in iron was circulated until 
it was nearly neutral, when it was replaced by fresh solution carrying 
4 to 4.5 per cent. free acid, which completed the leach. The total 
leaching period averaged about 80 hr. The solution high iniron, etc., was 
sent to that part of the plant where removal of iron and other impurities 
was accomplished. 

In purifying the solution it was first heated to 195° to 200° F. When 
this temperature was attained agitation with air was begun and the 
finely ground oxide material was gradually added. Maintenance of a 
temperature of about 195° F. and agitation with air was continued for 
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3.5, hr. During the first hour all the ferric iron was precipitated. The 
removal of the ferrous iron was slower and we found that it was not ad- 
visable to endeavor to precipitate it all. In 3.5 hr. we easily precipitated 
90 per cent. of the total iron and at the same time removed 65 to 75 per 
cent. of the alumina, 50 per cent. of the manganese, and all of the arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth which might be present. 

After the above operation the pulp was passed through a Schreiber 
wooden filter press. The solution came out beautifully clear and was 
sent to the high-acid electrolytic circulation system. We anticipated 
that with the precipitate produced we might have trouble with the 
filter cake; that it would be slimy and difficult to handle. We did not 
find itso. The cakes were 2 in. thick, firm, washed well, and the amount 
of copper in the form of unused oxide they contained was well within 
commercial limits. 

As you are well aware, when the iron sulphate, aluminum sulphate, 
etc., react in the agitation tank with the copper oxide, they give up 
their acid radicals to the copper, forming copper sulphate, which in the 
electrolytic tanks yields sulphuric acid, so that the only loss of acid is 
that due to combination with the alkalies and that due to loss by entrain- 
ment in the tailing. This acid loss we found we could easily replace by 
a proper control of the roasting of the concentrates in the Wedge furnace; 
z.e., we could so control the roast as to maintain in the calcine sufficient 
copper sulphate either as water-soluble sulphate or as basic sulphate to 
compensate for the acid losses to which I have referred. 

Regarding the electrolytic part of the work, we simply followed stand- 


ard tank-house liberator-tank practice. Our anodes were antimonial 


lead, 4.0 per cent. antimony. We tried both grids and sheets. With 
the grids our voltage was 0.3 volt higher than with the sheet anode 
and we discarded the grids in favor of the sheets. 

With reference to the use of a lead anode, I might say we commenced 
our work with some apprehension, fearing that there might be a serious 
loss of lead. We made a number of protracted tests and as a result we 
calculate that the cost for lead anodes at Ajo with lead at 8c. per pound 
would be less than 0.2c. per ton of ore treated. 

In the process I have outlined there is really nothing new or novel. 
It simply consists of an idea picked up here and another there, and the 
putting of these various ideas together. 

If we were to criticise the process, the pros and cons might be 
summed up about as follows: 


Advantages: 
a. Simplicity. 
b. Every step in the process has been in use in commercial plants 
for years. 
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c. Saturated solutions avoided. | 

d. Wash water not excessive, and if it should become so, it can be 
taken care of. 

e. Impurities which would injure the quality of the electrolytic 
copper are eliminated from the electrolyte. 

f. Acid control very simple. 

g. No step in the process is dependent upon fine adjustments. 


Disadvantages: 

a. High and low acids used. This necessitates more solution- 
storage tanks, more solution lines, and more pumps than if a 
single solution were used. 

b. There is an extra operation: namely, purification of electrolyte, _ 
which involves the installation of a roasting furnace, boilers, 
compressor, and filter press. 

c. The lead anodes will probably have to be changed at the end of 
four or five months, since the lead peroxide scale formed will 
increase the voltage. 


J. Parke Cuannine, New York, N. Y.—The problem presented in 
the Miami district is a little different from that in the districts referred 
to in the discussion of this evening, inasmuch as the ore to be treated 
there is one which is a mixed chalcocite and carbonate. The gangue, 
as you know, is particularly free from any impurities that go into solu- 
tion, but the fact that both chalcocite and carbonate are present makes it 
a rather difficult problem. The particular ore deposit upon which we 
worked was that of the New Keystone, but the same class of ore existed 
in the Miami, and also on the Inspiration. The problem therefore pre- 
sented to us was either a straight leaching one, which would have to 


~ be preceded by complete dead roasting, or else it would be a mixed 


process, water concentration followed by leaching, or possibly leaching 


followed by water concentration; and then finally, if flotation came in, 


we might have to make three bites of the cherry—that is, use water 
concentration, flotation, and leaching. You can readily see there would 
be a great many combinations; and whether it would be desirable to 
leach first, then water concentrate, and then float, or whether ‘it might 
be desirable to make the sequence different, we do not know. This 
Keystone ore averages about 214 per cent. copper, of which anywhere 
from 30 to 40 per cent. is oxidized. After making a number of concen- 
tration tests we decided upon attempting a dead roast; in other words, 
converting all the copper into a soluble form and leaching it. 

It is not possible for me to give you the details of the numerous 


different things we tried. I may say, however, that for the purpose of 


precipitation, we tried the electrolytic method. The problem with 
respect to these mixed ores is by no means solved and we are still conduct- 
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ing experiments along these lines, and I think Mr. Canby, the gentleman 
in charge of the experiments, can give you in a general way some idea of 
what we have accomplished and what is still left undone. 


R. C. Cansy, Wallingford, Conn.—The only thing I can think of 
which has not been mentioned is the circulation of the electrolyte. In 
our electrolytic work I designed the cells so that the solution, instead of 
flowing lengthwise against the flat surfaces of the anodes and cathodes, 
flowed crosswise of the cell. In that way, in the use of sulphurous acid 
gas, I had hoped, by having a rapid circulation, to use a much smaller 
quantity of both copper and the depolarizing element in the electrolyte, 
with a correspondingly stronger current, and also to be able to precipi- 
tate the copper without heating the electrolyte. I was able to use a 
current density as high as 10 or 12 amperes per square foot with the tem- 
perature of the electrolyte about 18° to 20° C., and get a very satis- 
factory coherent deposit. I think that was:the only novelty in the 
electrolytic work. 

The other things were ‘done very much along the lines which have 
been discussed here this evening. We think, however, it would be very 
much better if all of the oxides could be treated in the present plant, and 
we are now working to that end, so as not to have a separate installation _ 
for the semi-oxidized ores. It is along that line that experiments arenow 
being carried on, so as to treat the oxidized material, which is mostly 
in the flotation tailings. I think there were perhaps five or six different _ 
methods of manipulation tried, such as leaching resulting slimes and 
leaching before crushing for concentration, etc., but all of these com- 
binations contained really nothing of any special interest, as they are 
thoroughly familar to everybody. 
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J. Parke CHANNING.—How about roasting with the oil furnace— 
would that be of interest? 


R. C. Cansy.—That might be of interest. The problem was to use 
our 14° Baumé fuel oil, to be burned at a temperature of 2,000°, and yet 
keep our ore bed at not to exceed 800° to 1,000° C. I accomplished this 
by using a furnace similar to that used for the Huntington and Heberlein 
process at El Paso, and at three other American smelting plants, the 
hearth revolving past the flame, so that I was able to roast the ore with- 
out at any time bringing the temperature of the roasting ore above the 
desired 1,000° C., whereas the fuel was being burned at about 2,000°, 
or a little over. The furnace was entirely of reinforced concrete con- 
struction and stood well. 


Ricuarp Lams, New York, N. Y.—During 1907 I designed and 
erected a leaching and electrolytic copper extraction plant at High Hill, 


Va., on the Virginia Copper Co.’s property, to treat the bornite and chile 
cocite ores found there. 
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The average ore analyzed about as follows: 


Per Cent. 
COG PErAER eae Sek Met atic eae eae dace le ent 3.00 
SHE UR em aren poy GER Wee PREM NTE Se, Fire he-oakes ar ENE 1.50 
MOPUUKES A pon SOREN TO Og Ee ee Co a ee 89.00 
ELINA GC Reaee oe Pin te tee 08 te ane a 83h Woe sid) Save ove oui olshe « 0.75 
Laan Aes AG on 3 AR iigtt Gi A Rie een eee i 1.50 
VER PHOS Aen een ae UT ere AER ete tks. ac! Lieea ty 3.00 
PATTI Gee eae ee TR eR OTe ota es sike Palos abs 0.35 


Owing to the large percentage of silica this ore is difficult to concen- 
trate economically. The large bulk of silica crowds off the values on any 
form of concentrating apparatus, and at least 50 per cent. of the values 
is lost if machines are worked at a speed necessary to make them efficient. 
There is a large body of copper ore in the Virginia copper belt, but many 
failures have been made in the attempt to concentrate it. However, the : 
ore is ideal for leaching. The magnesia and alumina are mostly in 
silicate form, and do not go into the acid solution, and the large percentage 
of silica is in its favor when leaching. 

I built the first experimental plant for treating this ore in Hoboken, 
and first tested leaching the ore in open tanks. In crushing this ore to 
say 10 mesh at least 25 per cent. goes into slime. This adds to the 
difficulty of leaching if the usual leaching tanks are used. I therefore 
substituted a chlorination barrel for the leaching tank in order that the 
crushed ore might be stirred while leaching. Stirring arms in open leach- 
ing tanks when using sulphuric acid disintegrate quickly. The lead- 
lined barrel used stirs the ore without injury from the acid. As the ore 
is a sulphide it has to be roasted. In the Hoboken test plant I used a 
small Briickner roaster. In the large test plant at the Virginia Copper 
Co.’s mine I used an Edwards roaster with a capacity of 30 tons of ore 
per 24 hr. I was able with this roaster to control the heat. While we 
had only 1.5 per cent. of iron in the ore, to avoid its polluting the electro- 
lyte I sought to change it from an oxide to a sesquioxide of iron, which is 
insoluble in dilute sulphuric acid, by keeping the heat while roasting to 
about 900° F. Dr. James Douglas told me that he had succeeded in 
changing the iron to a sesquioxide of iron in a copper ore he was leaching, 
having over 25 per cent. of iron in same, by roasting with the proper 
degree of heat. I found that if the ore is crushed only to a size that ex- 
poses the sulphide on the surface, the roast will be as good as it would be 
if the ore was ground exceedingly fine. There is some oxide and car- 
bonate of copper ore in the form of cuprite, malachite, melaconite, and 
green carbonate produced, but these are not separated wher coming out 
of the mine, so they were sent to the roaster, although the roasting was 
‘superfluous, as sulphurous acid will take the copper of those oxide and 
carbonate ores into solution without their being roasted. The ideal 
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roast would be to change the sulphide ores into sulphate, but since this 
condition would require careful manipulating I sought to make the 
sulphide ore oxide and sulphate, but not to make a sweet roast, only seek- 
ing to leave as little of the ore in a sulphide condition as possible. If 
the ore could all be roasted to a sulphate condition the sulphur of the ore 
would go into the solution while leaching and thus add sulphur to the 
acid supply. 

The ore, ground. to 10 mesh and roasted, was put into a lead-lined 
barrel. A solution of sulphurous acid was made by burning sulphur in 
an inclosed oven with a supply of air sufficient in volume to supply the 


oxygen to produce sulphurous gas, and under a pressure just sufficient - 


to overcome the hydraulic head due to the height of the water from the 
submerged outlet of the sulphurous gas delivery pipe to the surface of 
the water in the tank. The water is acidulated to about 10° Baumé by 
absorbing the sulphurous gas. 

This acid is pumped into the leaching barrel with the roasted ore, 
and the barrel is revolved until the copper has gone into solution. This 
takes about 3 hr. Compressed air is then passed into the barrel and the 
solvent is forced from the barrel through the filter in same. This filter 
is the same as is used in the barrels used in chlorination work. This 
solution entered a 20,000-gal. cypress stock tank, painted with Mogul 
acid-proof paint. The elevation of the tank was such that gravity would 
produce a flow of the solution or electrolyte ffom the stock tank through 
16 lead-lined cypress vats, placed at elevations with reference to each 
other so as to continue the flow of the electrolyte through the 16 vats. 
An acid-proof pipe line was also provided, situated below the vats, so 
that any vat could be discharged or shunted. Each tank was provided 
with 1-in. thick lead anodes and cathodes, with exposed surface 25 by 
36 in., in all 1,030, the cathodes providing over 6,000 sq. ft. of depositing 
surface. An overhead crane was provided to carry the anodes and 
cathodes to their respective places. 

The electric current was supplied by two Holtzer-Cabot 30-volt, 
1,200-ampere generators, with a 120-volt, 1.5-kw. exciter. 

By the use of sulphurous acid the anodes were prevented from per- 
oxidizing. The sulphurous acid of this electrolyte is changed to sul- 
phuric acid by the electrolysis and becomes a stable acid. After passing 
through the vats any loss of acid from being neutralized by the alkali of 
the ore is replaced by sulphurous acid, as before described, and the electro- 
lyte is used over and over again to leach more ore. When the electro- 
lyte becomes polluted it is run into a larger vat having an extra number 
of electrodes so that the current density is very slight and the copper 
is practically depleted. The electrolyte from this hospital tank can be 
run to waste or further treated for its.sulphur contents. 

The voltage supplied to each tank was 1.8, and a current density of 
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3 amperes per square foot was used. The electrolyte was permitted to 
run from 4 to 4 per cent. in copper, when used over for further leaching. 

The output was 30.6 lb. of pure electrolytic copper per horsepower- 
day of 24 hr. With water power at $12 per horsepower per year this 
would represent a cost of 0.12c. per pound for electrolytic treatment. 

With steam power costing $48 per horsepower per year the cost for 
electrolytic treatment would be about 1c. per pound of copper produced. 
Producing copper in the Virginia copper belt, from underground to 
finished product, would cost about 6.9c. per pound working upon a scale 
of say 5 tons of copper per day. In my belief, using the large available 
water power nearby, and making 5,000 tons per year, the cost of copper 
will not exceed 6c. per pound. The capacity of the trial plant described 
was 2,800 lb. per 24 hr. In building this plant I was employed by one 
man, who alone, on the advice of his brother, an experienced metal- 
lurgist, undertook to lease the Virginia Copper Co.’s mine and put up 
the experimental plant. The plant was run only a few days, the owner 
having lost his money in the fall of 1907, and the plant was thrown into 
the courts, with disastrous results to the owner. Enough was done to 
demonstrate that with the above described combination of well-known 
and tried-out apparatus, using the cheapest of solvents, sulphurous acid, 
there is no reason why a suitable copper ore should not be treated on a 
large scale so as to produce electrolytic copper at a lower cost than by 
the old dry-process methods. 


Discussion * 


Freperick Larsr, Anaconda, Mont.—I am going to tell you of some 
of the results we have been getting in Anaconda during the past two or 
three months in a large plant which was finished in May. We commenced 
work in Anaconda a year and a half ago on the construction of a leaching 
plant which was to have a capacity of 2,000 tons per day. The plant 
was to treat tailings from the concentrator, containing about 12 lb. of 
copper to the ton. During the past year we changed our plans and 
decided to use the flotation process on the tailings from the concentrator, 
which contained no oxidized copper, and apply the leaching process 
only to tailings which had accumulated in a large dump below the works. 
This dump contains about 15,000,000 tons of tailings, and since some of 
the copper in it is oxidized, we felt that the application of the flotation 
process would result in the loss of too much of the oxidized copper, 
particularly as time went on. In starting up we had a number of diffi- 
culties to overcome, as is usually the case. They were not of a serious 
character. The results obtained, so far, have been decidedly encouraging. 

During July the plant treated a total of 50,000 tons of tailings, or an 


* Presented at the San Francisco Meeting, September, 1916. 
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average of 1,610 tons per day. The extraction was about 83 per cent., 
which, on material of the grade treated, meant a tailing assaying under 
0.1 per cent. copper. The acid consumption was about 65 lb. per ton, 
and the fuel percentage in roasting was about 414. We expect to 
cut the fuel percentage in the next month or two to about 3 per cent., 
the high percentage during July being due to starting up and mie 
down furnaces. 

We find that iron builds up in the solution to a marked aces 
This is not a serious matter with us, because we have cheap sulphuric 
acid and can reject solution whenever it gets too foul. 

The extraction of silver has been remarkably good in the large plant. 
‘It has averaged better than 75 per cent. It seems that so long as we 
maintain salt in the solution to a percentage of 10 per cent., the extraction 
is good. We allowed the salt to fall off in order to find how low a per- 
centage we could use. At about 7 per cent. the silver extraction fell 
to 65 per cent. This was to be expected, because silver chloride is 
soluble in strong brine, but not in weak brine. 


T. T. Reap, Engels, Cal.—Concerning the use of SO: as a depolarizer, 
it has occurred to me, though I have not been able to try it as yet, that a 
hollow porous carbon anode could be used, and the SOz2 could be made 
to pass outward through its pores, meeting the liberated oxygen on its 
outside and concentrating the action at the point where it is needed, 
instead of attempting to disseminate the SO, throughout the electrolytic 
bath, with the difficulties that produces. By using a sufficient pressure to 
force the SO2 through the pores the difference in hydrostatic pressure 
between the top and bottom of the bath should not exhibit itself to a 
noticeable degree. If waste gases were used for this purpose they would 
be forced through in sufficient volume to make a strong upward current 
along the face of the anode, thus inducing a downward one along the 
cathode, so furnishing the required agitation of the electrolyte. As I 
say, I have not yet tried this, because I have not been able to procure 
any hollow porous carbon that seemed well adapted to what is required. 
oy KE. H. Hamitron, West Norfolk, Va.—We have extracted and 
_. recovered over 80 per cent. of the copper from chemical works cinder 
without adding any new acid. 
The acid builds up in the solution and can be kept normal by adding 
cinder high in zine. 
' The residue is sintered and used as an iron ore. 
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Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings 


BY LAWRENCE ADDICKS, DOUGLAS, ARIZ. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


TuHRovuGH the courtesy of Dr. James Douglas I am permitted to give 
a summary of some of the results obtained in leaching slimes tailings in a 
series of experiments conducted under my direction at Douglas, Ariz., 
during the past year. 

While the test run for which the data are given deals with a particu-: 
lar case, much of the work is general in its application and may therefore 
be of interest. 

This work was done upon the ores of the Burro Mountain Copper Co. 
A description of the geology of the district will be found in the paper by 
R. E. Somers published in this volume, p. 604. 

The mineral is pyrite and chalcocite very finely disseminated through- 
out the gangue and a characteristic of all the ores is the large amount of 
alumina, present. 

A representative analysis of the particular ore under consideration 
would be about as follows: 


(Ga, speTeCeUh see ete. cca ae RiGee DES DRE Ss PeIACEMb-ra tr. .eateret ark <e-tacers onU 
Am OUNCES PER COM... vice ee whee (G5), COLON joei CE tas han ocide ote oo can 0.5 
INVES. and oo A ROE ee ONO ne INoneme sO per colite. acer ods atten eee 4.0 
ley PELECeNib aren. eniclereyacukaueleseatnaie ai 1.50 SiQs, per cent...............+-+-+> 70.0 
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The leaching of the ore direct was early dismissed from consideration 
for the following reasons: 

1. The ore would have to be quite finely crushed to liberate the min- 
eral for leaching; concentrating after crushing would cost but a few cents a 
ton; and a higher total recovery would result from leaching tailings rather 
than ore. 

2. Rough concentration would yield a suitable material for roasting 
to make sulphur dioxide or sulphuric acid in connection with the leaching 
scheme. cos 

3. Such a program put the question of cost vs. recovery on a basis 
where flotation and discarding of tailings were directly comparable. 

Concentrating experiments already available indicated that the tail- 
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ings would consist of about 50 per cent. of sands running about 0.3 per 
cent. in copper, and therefore too low to justify re-treatment, and 50 per 
cent. of slimes running perhaps 1 per cent. in copper, and it was on this 
latter material that the large-scale work was finally done. 

At first flotation gave very unsatisfactory results, due primarily to the 
readiness with which the fine mineral particles became coated with a 
film of oxide upon exposure while concentrating, but later developments in 
this field overcame these difficulties and it became apparent just about the 
time the leaching plant was being started that the concentrator re- 
covery was going to be so high that re-treatment of the tailings would not 
bejustified. Nevertheless, for the sake of the data it was decided to carry 
through a representative run, the results of which are discussed below. 
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Fig. 2.—FLow SuEet oF LEACHING PLANT. 


Fig. 1 is a view of the leaching plant, and the general scheme is shown 
in the flow sheet, Fig. 2. As the development of the electrolytic precip- 
itation is really a subject apart from the leaching of the slimes, the results 
from this part of the work have been reserved for a separate paper. 
A part of the copper is shown recovered as cement in order to give a means 
of holding the iron and alumina in the liquor to be electrolyzed down to 
the desired point. A high ratio of washing can be used in the thickeners 
delivering to the cementation launder; in the remaining thickeners the 
ratio is governed by the evaporation loss, as there is no other outlet for 
liquor. - 

The experiments will be taken up in detail under the headings of: (1) 
drying, (2) roasting, (3) leaching, and (4) washing. 

® 


Drying - 


As the slimes would be delivered from the concentrator in suspension ; 


as a thin pulp it breame necessary to consider carefully the question of 
_drying. 


moisture of about 45 per cent., below which pumping the settled slimes 
resulted in further nl asaeenion of the fine particles instead of delivering 
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Fia. 3.—MoisturE IN AIR. 


average pulp, so that thickening in a standard Dorr unit to 50 per cent of 
' moisture waas established as the first step. 

As fuel is very expensive at the location in question and no waste ‘nen 
can be counted on except that from the roaster gases, experiments were 
made with drying by exposure to the desert sun and winds. The heavy 
pulp could be poured into a shallow basin and the more or less dried 
slime reclaimed by some mechanical method for much less expense than 
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an equivalent drying using artificial heat would.cost. It was found that. 


the pulp settled to about 30 per cent. of moisture very readily when 
allowed to drain and that reasonably dry a could be obtained by a 
month’s standing. 

Figs. 38, 4, 5, and 6 give the measurements taken during the trial on 


Thickening experiments indicated that there was a critical degree of 


three test beds, 10 ft. square and respectively 2, 6, and 10 in. deep, which © | 


were exposed to the atmosphere for about a month. 
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The climatic conditions are shown in Figs. 3, 4, and 6 and it will be 
noted that periods of both cold and wet weather were encountered during 
the first part of the run, much more favorable conditions following in the 
last two weeks. <A bed only 2 in. deep would cost a good deal to reclaim, 


| but the rate of drying, as shown in Fig. 5, was thought to indicate that a 
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Fig. 5.—MoIstTure£ IN SLIMEs. 


reasonably thick bed could be brought down to 10 per cent. of moisture 
without an excessive period of standing, and it seems probable that this 
will be the cheapest way to obtain this preliminary drying. 

Up to this point the experiments were conducted on relatively small 
quantities of material, but starting with the following step—drying in the - 
rotary kiln—large tonnages were handled. Instead of using atmospheric 
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drying before feeding to the kiln, steam coils were buried in the cars of 

mushy slimes shipped to the experimental plant, bringing the moisture 

down to about 25 per cent., when it was shoveled directly to the drier. 
This drier was one of the old Douglas roasters, 7 ft. in diameter and 


31 ft. long. It was used as an ordinary unlined rotary kiln, with channel- 
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iron spilling blades throughout the first two-thirds of its length and cast- 
iron balls 3 in. in diameter feeding against a delivery screen made of sheet- — 
iron plate with 114-in. round holes. The idea was to dry and pulverize — 
any caked nodules in the one apparatus. The outside was lagged with — 
114-in. magnesia block and heat was supplied by three oil burners at the 
delivery end. Two typical runs gave the following results: 


Days Ury ee ote Stores ci» GIGe «, eth ae, Mena 23.0 12.0 
Total:tonsvariediaat.cae.. weenie tee ee 710.0 388 .0 

ELONS PeLeaag ya mena iia ea eae eee 30.9 32.3 

Per cent. moisture entering...........-..... 26.6 10.0 
Per cent. moisture leaving.................. fan f 2.0 | 
Gallonsifuelvolls pera yectere arya ee ee. ee 404.0 154.0 | 
Gallons fuel oil per ton dried............... 13.1 4.8 : 
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Fira. 7.—Cumunative Screen ANALYSES OF SLIMEs. 


; In general, it was concluded that about 14 gal. of fuel oil must be pro- 
vided for each unit of moisture in the ore to be dried, so that 5 gal. would 
have to be charged against drying a 10 per cent. product from the atmos- 
pheric drying beds, although this amount might be lowered in a properly 
designed drier. The capacity of the drier was too low for the roaster used 
and the pulverizing action of the iron balls inadequate, so the dried mate- 
rial was passed through a pair of disintegrating rolls, returning any © 
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oversize through a 10-mesh screen, and dried and disintegrated material 
was stored ahead of the roaster. 

Fig. 7 shows cumulative screen analyses of the original wet slimes, the 
drier product, and the disintegrated material, made on the usual Tyler 
direct diagram. It must be remembered that the lumps formed in the 
kiln could be readily crushed between the thumb and forefinger, being 
merely caked clay. The danger was that these lumps would be burned 
hard in the subsequent roasting. 

The arrangement of the drier with skip feeding to roaster, and the 
row of Dorr thickeners, can be readily seen in Fig. 1. 


Roasting 


The roasting was carried out in a standard six-hearth, 18-ft. Mac- 
Dougall furnace with water-cooled arms, fuel oil being introduced on the 
third hearth. No change was made in the furnace for this work except to 
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replace parts of the upper brickwork with firebrick. Fig. 8 shows the ton- 
nage fed to the furnace daily during the particular run with which the 
remainder of this paper chiefly deals. When the arms began to be buried 
the speed of rotation was increased from one revolution in 69 sec. to one in 
60 sec. No trouble was experienced in the operation of the furnace. 

Fig. 9 shows how the fuel-oil consumption was gradually cut down as 
the size of charge was increased. It is evident that 100 tons a day can be 
roasted with about 3.5 gal. of fuel oil per ton. The fuel oil burned was 
regulated so as to keep the maximum temperature on any hearth at about 
950° F. Previous small-scale experiments had indicated that the proper 
roasting range lay between 900° and 1,100° F. Fig. 10 shows a log of the 
daily temperatures on the second, third, fourth, and fifth hearths. It 
will be noted that the heat zone descended in the furnace as the tonnage 
increased. This is shown diagrammatically in Fig.11. At the same time 
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the efficiency of the roast increased, as ‘shown by Fig. 12. This is ap- — 
parently due to the fact that at the higher rates roasting temperatures 
were obtained on the fourth and fifth hearths, which were free from the 
more or less reducing atmosphere of the third and higher hearths due to ~ 
the fuel oil. 
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Leaching 


The hot calcines from the roaster were delivered through a spout 
casting made of Duriron into a triangular trough about 30 ft. long sloping 
14 in. to the foot, which delivered directly into the first of the series of 
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Dorr thickeners used for washing. This trough served three purposes: 
(1) that of leaching by agitation; (2) that of mechanically conveying the 
calcines from the roaster to the washing apparatus ; and (8) that of ab- 
sorbing the sensible heat of the calcines, thereby furnishing a warm liquor 
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for electrolysis, A similar arrangement is described as doing excellent 
work in another field by Hofmann in his Hydrometallurgy of Silver. A 
deep triangular trough was first constructed of common lumber. This 
was then lined with sheet lead to make it liquor proof. Inside the lead 
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Fig. 12.—VARIATION OF ROASTER EFFICIENCY WITH TONNAGE. 


lining, boards were loosely laid to prevent mechanical erosion of the lead 
by the calcines. A flat wooden cover was laid on top of the launder to 
keep down the steam and dust. This latter was not excessive, and would 
have been very slight had a more even delivery of calcines been made at 
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the head of the sluice. The furnace armsalternated with light and heavy 
charges through the bottom drop hole and these were spread out over a 
reasonable time interval by placing an adjustable gate in the delivery - 
spout, something on the plan of the classic hour glass. This worked fairly 
well, but it would have been better to have arranged some extra arms on 
the bottom hearth. 

The copper content of the tailings at various points in their travel 
through the plant is shown in Fig. 13. The free sulphuric acid content of 
the liquor is shown in Fig. 14 and the effect of this strength of acid upon 
total extraction in Fig. 15. 

The slimes as received assayed 0.84 per cent.of copper. Fig. 13 shows 
that the calcines averaged about 0.74 per cent. of copper, the grade falling 
as the furnace was gradually speeded up. This difference in assay was 
carefully investigated in the laboratory and it seems very improbable 
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that it was due to the formation of insoluble copper compounds during 
the roast, as three acids were used in the assay and various methods 
yielded but the merest traces of copper from the assay residue. The most 
probable explanation lies in the formation of particles of anhydrous copper 
sulphate during the roast, which blew over with the flue dust. No 
measurements were made of the flue dust, as the furnace discharged into 
a common flue with other roasters treating concentrates. 

The tails, as determined in the laboratory by heating samples of the 
calcines in 4 per cent. sulphuric acid, showed 0.2 per cent. of copper, grad- 
ually dropping to 0.1 per cent. as the furnace efficiency increased with the 
load. The actual final tails discharged from the last thickener ran about 
0.1 per cent. higher than the laboratory-leached calcines and laboratory 
test showed this 0.1 per cent. to be present as soluble copper. This same 
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margin has been noted by Croasdale in his paper presented last year on 
his experiments at Ajo, and he there attributes it to the impossibility in 
practice of washing ore free from soluble salts. Fig. 15, however, seems 
to indicate that the difference in this case is largely due to the stronger 
acid liquor used in the laboratory tests. 

Fig. 14 shows that the run was started with over 3 per cent. of free 
sulphuric acid at the leaching trough and that this strength was allowed 
to exhaust itself gradually upon the entering ore as the run proceeded, 
the difference between final actual tails and laboratory tails increasing as 
the acid dropped. This same ratio is the basis of Fig. 14. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the strength of acid used will have to be considered 
in its bearing upon efficiency of extraction. 

The leaching trough discharge ran but a few hundredths of a per cent. 
higher in copper than the final tails after seven washings, showing that over 
90 per cent. of the leaching was done in the few seconds taken to travel 
down the trough. This high efficiency is due to the violent agitation when 
the hot calcines meet the relatively cool liquor, and to the fact that each 
particle of solid meets a fresh entering drop of liquor at the head of the 
trough, obtaining the full efficiency of the acid strength. An actual 
over-all extraction in practice somewhere in the seventies seems assured 
from these experiments. 


Washing 


The separation of the dissolved values from the exhausted slimes was 
one of the main problems presented. Any method of percolation was out 
of the question owing to the extremely fine state of subdivision of the 
material. The acid liquors employed similarly ruled out many of the 
mechanical filters. It was finally decided to try out continuous counter- 
current decantation with Dorr thickeners of the acid-proof type of con- 
struction, some experience with which had been gained at the installation 
at the Butte-Duluth Mining Co.’s plant. Two 30by 10 ft. and five 24 by 
10 ft. tanks with suitable mechanisms and wood-stave pipes and fittings 
for 4-in. air lifts were therefore ordered and connected after erection in 
accordance with the flow sheet shown in Fig. 2. 

The acid proofing of these mechanisms consisted of the substitution of 
wood for iron in the under-liquor parts. In turn, this called for some 


changes in design, two arms being used in place of four and the inclination 


of the swept floor being lessened. Both these changes increased the dig- 
ging load and the arms tended to ride rather than dig, extreme cases over- 
straining the unit. In spite of these difficulties the thickeners proved a 
practical apparatus. I believe, however, that the original metal construc- 
tion properly protected by lead and equipped with Duriron rakes would 
be animprovement. An idea of the wooden construction can be obtained 
from Fig. 16. 
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The main difficulty was with the air lifts and I am satisfied that these 
are not practical for the particular case. It must be remembered that 
it was desired to make an underflow of 50 per cent. solids and that in the 
first thickeners many small lumps of slime had to be handled. When 
an air lift was gradually throttled until the desired thickness was obtained 
it no longer acted as a pump but more like a cannon, and a small capacity 
was obtained, finally resulting in one of two undesirable climaxes. Either 
a few small lumps settled out in the horizontal pipe under the tank, due to 
the slow flow, thereby choking it, or the lift would run thin for a moment 
followed by a rush as the normal pumping action was restored, stirring 
up the settled slimes and requiring constant attention for the next half 
hour in order to get the desired thickness of underflow. Also, the scour- 
ing action on the wood elbow at the point where the air was introduced was 
excessive, pipes sometimes wearing through in 24 hr. 

Simple spigot discharge into a launder with some mechanical means of 
elevating was not promising, again due to obstructions making the flow 


Fig. 16.—THIcKENER PADDLE. 


of such a thick pulp very hard to regulate.’ Finally, at Mr. Dorr’s 
suggestion two changes were made: (1) a diaphragm pump was tried, and 
(2) the remaining air lifts were arranged to return a part of the under- 
flow to the same tank, thereby increasing the solids moved and keeping 
the rate of flow in the horizontal feed pipe above the critical speed at: 
which lumps settled out. 

The diaphragm pump was an entire success. In the first place, the 
delivery depends almost entirely upon the stroke and speed and is not 
influenced by a momentary change in thickness as in the case of the air 
lift. Then the suction has the entire pressure of the atmosphere at its 
command and this is exerted whenever an obstruction is encountered. 


In fact, an ore sack and a pair of gloves were pumped up, to the surprise of 


the operator. It is astonishing how many things find their way into a 
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system of this kind. A watch and fob and a brace and bit were among the 
articles added to our museum. Finally, the solids are moved steadily 
along and the scouring action is reduced to a degree which seems to make 
the use of wood pipe and fittings entirely practical. The pump was an 
ordinary 4-in. Gould contractor’s pump with cast-iron body. The metal 
parts could readily be made of Duriron or other acid-resisting material. 

During the run the temperature of the liquor in the first thickener 
gradually rose from 56° F. at the start until 100° F. was reached on the 
sixth day, at which point it was maintained by the sensible heat of the 
entering calcines. It was found possible to settle as high as 125 tons of 
solids in 24 hr. in one of the 30-ft. tanks. The overflow by actual test 
showed but 3 lb. of solids to the ton of liquor. 

The liquors during the run accumulated sulphates corresponding to 
10.0 lb. copper, 4.3 lb. iron, and 16.2 lb. alumina per ton of slimes leached. 
The actual acid consumed was 49.0 lb. The acid equivalent of the cor- 
responding metallic oxides is 70.5 lb., showing the presence of considerable 
sulphates in the calcines. A laboratory test on the calcines, using 4 
per cent. acid, showed a consumption of 68.9 lb. and a similar test on the 
product of a small-scale roast 69.1 lb. acid per ton. It appears, therefore, 
that less acid will be used in practice than in laboratory tests. Unfor- 
tunately, the run was not sufficiently prolonged to determine whether the 
proportion of impurities dissolved decreased as the liquors became more 


* concentrated. 


Discussion 


L. D. Ricxrerrs, New York, N. Y.—In the Southwest we have 
stored up millions of tons of tailings in which the copper exists partly 
as sulphide and partly in an oxidized condition. Mr. Addicks’ first paper 
suggests a likely process for the treatment of such material. His second 
paper! deals with the recovery of copper from clear solutions of notable 
strength, and such solutions may come from the sulphating roast or 
direct from the leaching of completely oxidized copper ores of which 
vast deposits are known to exist. 

What strikes me particularly about the latter paper is the keen 
perception shown and the clear manner in which the writer has attacked 
the fundamental principles of the process. He calls your attention to 
the fact that ferrous sulphate is necessary in the electrolyte and is an 
ideal depolarizer; that sulphurous acid must be used to reduce the 
ferric sulphate produced and thus prevent re-solution of copper at the 
cathode; that mechanical agitation in the cell, in order to bring the 
ferrous sulphate in contact with the anode and the copper in contact 
with the cathode, is essential to efficient work; that lead anodes are 


1 The Electrolysis of Copper Sulphate Liquors, Using Carbon Anodes, published 
by the American Electrochemical Society. 
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undesirable because they do not permit complete depolarization; and 
that carbon anodes are ideal for the purposes. When the ferric salts 
were kept low by the use of sulphurous acid there was no trouble during 
the life of his experiments from softening and deterioration. 


EK. H. Hamirron, West Norfolk, Va.—Does sulphuric acid 
accumulate? 


Lawrence Appicxs, Douglas, Ariz—That is a relative question. 
We had so much alumina, and the rate of neutralization was so high, it 
was more a question of getting enough acid than too much. You have 
raised a large question. In the process we were attempting we are 
bound to get whatever excess acid equivalent there is, in liquors contam- 
inated with other things where it is of no use. If we have any acid left 
over, there is no market for it, consequently no revenue to be derived 
from it, which is the whole question. 


FREDERICK Laist, Anaconda, Mont.—Mr. Addicks spoke of the 
difficulty of getting a strong solution of SO. from a weak gas, such as 
would be encountered in practice. I believe Doctor Ricketts men- 
tioned that point in connection with the paper he presented on Some 
Problems in Copper Leaching. I think it might be of interest to give a 
brief outline of some of the experiments we made in Anacondain the course 
of the past year and a half, on the precipitation of copper from cupric 
chloride solutions, by means of SOe. While the plan decided on for our 
tailings treatment uses scrap iron as a precipitant, we wished to make 
sure that really would be the best method. Among other methods 
investigated was the old Hunt and Douglas method, which consists of 
adding to the copper sulphate solution sufficient common salt to chlorid- 
ize the copper. The copper is then precipitated by SOz2 gas in the form 
of cuprous chloride, which is a white insoluble precipitate containing 
about 65 per cent. copper. 

We carried on the process in two stages. First, we dissolved sufficient 
SOz gas in the solution. Second, we heated the resulting liquor to 90°C. 
which caused reduction of cupric to cuprous chloride. The latter 
separated out in cooling. Our solution contained about 1.5 per cent. 
copper and required about 0.7 per cent. SO. for precipitation. We found 
it impossible to dissolve over 0.2 per cent. at atmospheric pressure when a 
10 per cent. gas was used. After we started using a closed tank for the 
work and forced the gas in under a pressure of about 15 lb. per square 
inch we obtained the desired saturation without trouble. There was 
no trouble about getting a 10 per cent. gas from the furnace although it 
was necessary to take the gas from the second floor in order to avoid 
admixture of air entering through the feed openings.. With suitable 
apparatus 80 per cent. of the SOx, or better, could be absorbed. 
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The point to which I wish especially to call attention is the greatly 
increased strength of solution it is possible to get from a weak gas by the 
use of moderate pressures. 


Lawrence Appicxs.—I have never had any difficulty with the 
absorption towers, nor did we have any difficulty in getting as much 
gas absorbed as we did in the laboratory. We put in a stand pipe, 40 
or 50 ft. high, and let the liquor run through that, obtaining absolute 
absorption of SOz. While there was no increase in efficiency, we obtained 
what we expected from the increased pressure. 


Cuar_es Butters, Oakland, Cal.—Do carbon anodes soften when 
used as depolarizing anodes in a cyanide solution? 


Lawrence Appicxs.—With chloride electrolysis there has never 
been any difficulty. It has no oxidizing effect on the carbon. In the 
operation you mention, the efficiency is low since a great deal of oxygen is 
liberated, and carbon would certainly be attacked. You must take care 
of the product of depolarization. 


L. D. Rickerts.—In the Southwest we have porphyries that have 
been subjected to intense chemical action and contain a great deal of 
clay. In the old days, when we used to crush to 1144 mm., fully 50 per 
cent. of the product would pass a 200-mesh screen. I think such ores 
would give a great deal of difficulty in leaching, even after a sulphating 
roast, if an attempt were made to gain a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper, but possibly we might make the process successful if we used 
a large amount of solution and produced a solution weak in copper from 
which the copper would be recovered with scrap iron and metallized 
calcine. Though such a method of recovery of copper from solution is 
comparatively expensive, the metal would be obtained very profitably 
because the material to be treated is tailings that are already mined and 
that are comparatively rich. 

Referring to Mr. Addicks’ second paper, and especially referring to 
the use of sulphurous acid to reduce the ferric iron produced by depolariza- 
tion, at plants located at poiats like Douglas, where immense amounts 
of sulphur aré going to waste as sulphurous acid gas, the question of 
efficiency does not enter into the problem. In certain districts in the 
Southwest, especially at Ajo and Globe, Ariz., we would have to consider 
the importation of pyrite or sulphur for the manufacture of the sulphurous 
acid gas. In such cases the question of complete absorption becomes 
very important, yet complete absorption of the gas as produced by burn- 
ing sulphur or pyrite presents many difficulties. In our experiments we 
did not get very good absorption in a coke tower. The solution possibly 
followed channels. At all events we found if we could spread out the 
liquid in very thin sheets over large surfaces we obtained much greater 
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absorption. We also found that a neutral solution absorbs more gas 
than an acid solution. Where, however, complete absorption is important, 
it occurs to me that the pumping cost will be considerable and the cost 
of the construction of the necessary absorption towers will be very great. 

Mr. Addicks’ paper calls attention to the fact that if solutions contain- 
ing ferric salt and sulphurous acid are heated to a point about 130°F., 
the reduction is almost instantaneous. I think the question of obtaining 
a pure gas is important. If by some cheap method 100 per cent. sul- 
phurous acid gas could be obtained, the necessary amount could be pumped 
under a low pressure into the warm solutions and the reduction might 
be instantaneous, and the cost of both operation and construction might 
be very considerably lessened. 


T. T. Reap, Engels, Cal. (communication to the Secretary*),— 
Mr. Addicks’ paper (Electrolysis of Copper Solutions with Carbon 
Anodes) is extremely suggestive and helpful, and I find myself in special 
accord with his method of attack as I have always believed that copper 
hydrometallurgy would eventually develop along the lines of cyanide 
practice, namely, fine grinding and the treatment of such material by the 
methods it requires. This seems even more true now that flotation is 
becoming general, for fine grinding is a prerequisite to that, and it seems 
quite likely that practice of the future will develop along the lines of a 
combined flotation-hydrometallurgical process. It is fairly easy to float 
sulphides; it seems foolish, therefore, to roast them at considerable cost, 
preparatory to an acid treatment that is no more satisfactory than 
flotation. Oxidized minerals yield easily to acid treatment; it seems at 
least doubtful whether they can ever be converted into sulphides and 
floated, thus putting them into concentrate that requires a subsequent 
treatment, and still show a profit in the operation. Of course there is the 
advantage of such a scheme that you are getting the desired mineral in 
a concentrated form, whereas hydrometallurgy is fundamentally unsound 
in that you take ore that contains only a few pounds of copper per ton 
and dissolve that copper out into three or more tons of solution, thus 
diluting it to one-third of its original dissemination. The first step in 
hydrometallurgy is not, therefore, concentration, but dilution, and is 
fundamentally bad. On the other hand, the problems of hydrometallurgy 
are largely mechanical and the advantages of handling the ore in the form 
of pulp are so great that it seems to more than counterbalance this draw- 
back. On the whole it seems likely that the treatment of copper ore 
by sulphuric acid will develop along the same general lines as cyanidation, 
and we will do well to direct our attention where Mr. Addicks has, to’ 
the treatment of slime tailing. 


* Received Oct. 30, 1915. 
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It would be well, by the way, if we had a better name for this field of 


- work. It is now commonly called copper leaching, but that is a mis- 
nomer, for the work Mr. Addicks has described does not involve leaching 
at all, and even where leaching is used it is not the most important of a 
series of operations that are necessary. Hydrometallurgy of copper is 
cumbersome and too general in its scope to define exactly the treatment 
of copper ore with sulphuric acid and the subsequent recovery of the 
copper from sulphate solution. It would be well if some one introduced a 
new word of precise meaning, just as cyanidation is perfectly definite. 


Possibly vitriolization would do, or perhaps some one will suggest a — 


better word. 


- 
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The Hydro-Electrolytic Treatment of Copper Ores* 


BY ROBERT RHEA GOODRICH, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


EXPERIMENTS ON A PoRPHYRY CoPpPpER ORE FROM BIsBEE, ARIZ. 


Tus research was done partly in the non-ferrous laboratory of the 
Department of Metallurgy of Columbia University, under the direction 
of Dr. Edward F. Kern, and completed elsewhere. Acknowledgment is 
due to Prof. Arthur L. Walker, Dr. Edward F. Kern and Dr. William 
Campbell of the Department of Metallurgy, for their kind advice and for 
the inspiration derived from their instruction. 

This report is given under the following heads: Petrographic De- 
scription (Microscopic Study); Sampling and Preparing Ore for Treat- 
ment; Chemical Analysis; Treatment of Ore. 


PETROGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION 


Texture: Variable. Fine to medium mixed aggregate. 
Original structure: Obscure. 
Secondary structure: Fractured; healed. 


Mineralogy 


(Minerals are grouped for interpretation purposes and are arranged in each group in 
approximate order of abundance) 


Pri ; Primary, Secondary, 
Essential Menerals Accessory Minerals Alteration Products 
Obscure Zircon Quartz 
Probably quartz, Kaolin 
and feldspar Sericite 
now wholly altered 


Introduced Substances or Mineralization | Tertiary Changes and Hnrighmeny Effects on 
~ Yellow sulphide (pyrite) Green malachite 
Black sulphide (chalcocite) Limonite (a little from the yellow sul- 
Quartz phide) 


* Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, in the Faculty of Pure Science, Columbia University. 
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The original character of the rock has been much obscured by modi- 
fication. The variable texture indicates that the original rock was much 
brecciated. Silicification seems to have been a prominent feature. Some 
of the quartz appears to be remnants of primary grains. It must have 
been primarily an acid intrusive, which, after having been fractured 
and brecciated, has become still more acid by silicification. There appear 
to be recorded several sets of movements. The special features of most 
importance seem to be as follows: 


The Ground Mass 


This shows variable texture, fragmental (brecciated). The whole is 
so much modified that the fragmental character is not plain. Most of 


Fie. 1.—PHorTo-mMicroGRaPH G}. 
Magnification 30 diameters. 


the grains seem to be quartz. The only evidences of feldspar are those 
areas judged to be slightly kaolinized and areas of sericite. The frag- 
mental character of the rock is somewhat further emphasized by the man- 
ner in which the metallics are distributed. These are distributed in such 
a way as to suggest an original fragmental (breccia), into the interstices of 
which were introduced the yellow and black sulphides. Certain streaked 
areas are much clearer than the rest of the ground mass and generally 
free from introduced metallics. These are filled with what is plainly 
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introduced quartz, and they seem to represent old fractures, It is diffi- 
cult to say just what relation these bear to the mineralization periods; 
they may possibly represent the closing stages of silicification. 


The Introduced Metallics 


These consist of yellow pyrite and black chalcocite. The yellow 
sulphide seems to be a little too yellow for typical pyrite and not quite 
yellow enough for chalcopyrite. The yellow sulphide bears evidence of 
having been fractured and somewhat crushed. The fractures are 
healed with the black sulphide. The fractures extending across the grains 
of yellow sulphide end abruptly at their margins, and do not continue into 


Fie. 2.—PHoTo-MIcROGRAPH G». 
Magnification 30 diameters. 


the adjacent grains of ground mass. Under the microscope, there may be 
seen areas of yellow sulphide, veined and rimmed with black sulphide; 
the whole is rimmed with a narrow band of sericite and, in some cases, of 
quartz. It is evident that the history of this rock is very complicated. 
It would seem, therefore, that two periods of mineralization are here 
represented: first, the decomposition of the yellow sulphide, followed by 
sufficient movement to cause fracturing and slight crushing, either dur- 


ing the closing stages of its deposition or immediately thereafter ; Second, 


the introduction of the black sulphide, which was deposited in the pre- 
VOL. LII.—50 
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viously formed and fractured yellow sulphide and as an envelope surround- 
ing the smaller grains of the yellow sulphide. Silicification very likely 
accompanied all of these changes. According to this interpretation, the 
rock is a silicified and mineralized brecciated, acid intrusive (quartz 
porphyry), in which two periods of mineralization are represented. There 
is no absolute proof in these slides as to the source of the secondary 
mineralization, 7.e., the chalcocite.! 
Photo-micrographs G1, G2, GsXN, Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
(Magnification 30 Diameters). 
G.—The large patches, light in shade, comprising the greater part of 


Fie. 3.—PHoTo-MIcRoGRAPH G;XN. : 
Magnification 30 diameters. : 


the photo-micrographs, are yellow pyrite. There are two large patches, 
and several smaller ones, light in shade, but differing in appearance from 
those representing pyrite, in that they have a surface of homogeneous ~ 
shade. These are quartz. The darker portions, occurring as spots and — 
veinlets cutting the yellow pyrite, are of chalcocite. 

G.—In this photo-micrograph, the black masses and veinlets of chal- 
cocite are very strongly marked. There is also some white non-metallic 
material. 

G;XN—This photo-micrograph was taken with crossed nicols of a 


1 This abstract was taken from the petrographic description by R. J. Colony, made 
under the direction of Dr. Charles P. Berkey, Columbia University. 7 
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slide containing more non-metallic material. The yellow pyrite here 
shows as large patches, quite dark, intersected by black veinlets of chal- 
.cocite. There is much white non-metallic material which, being doubly 
refracting, shows white asin the other photo-micrograph (taken with upper 
nicols out), while the pyrite, not being doubly refracting, shows darker. 
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Fie. 4.—Scremn ANALYsiIs oF CrusHEp Orn. 


SAMPLING AND PREPARING ORE FOR TREATMENT 


The ore was received in lump form. Five hundred pounds were 
crushed to pass a 4-mesh screen, using the gyratory crusher followed by 
the cone-and-ring sample grinder. A sample for analysis was cut out 
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and ground through 100 mesh. One-quarter of the lot was then cut out 
for treatment. This was passed repeatedly through the sample grinder 
(which was set up so as to grind finer), until all passed a 20-mesh screen. 
This one-quarter was then thoroughly mixed by repeated coning, and 
then split by split shovel. One resulting one-eighth was retained for 
treatment and will be called ‘‘Whole through 20 mesh.” ‘The other 
resulting one-eighth was sized, producing the portions: Through 20 on 
40 mesh, 45.4 per cent. of whole; through 40 on 80 mesh, 22.9 per cent. of 
whole; through 80 mesh, 31.7 per cent. of whole. (The screen analysis of 
the crushed ore is given in Fig. 4.) 


Chemical Analysis 


Per Cent 
Sis’ (insoluble) aes ane seine ie oe ten era eee 65.10 
Be. chert Reena: ear ne Riera ees 10.90 
CaO ee... See Gretel apes cnt ene ore 0.90 
One es MUSE Seas act tales Rea eee eas } igs | 1.70 sol. in dil. HCl. 
ota AE isle toe dite ae cttw sloteMekary tetera Store, a Suna Sam ‘ 
Ber) ck es ei ee ee EST a Fe cahibewere 


TREATMENT OF ORE 


ett 


It has been seen that the ore is mainly a sulphide. Copper sulphide 
ores, which contain an excess of silica, have been heretofore usually 
treated by mechanical concentration followed by smelting. But this 
ore, like much of the disseminated orebodies of the Southwest, contains 
a portion of its valuable copper contents in an oxidized condition—mala- 
chite. Mechanical concentration on pure sulphides makes usually a 
saving of 66 per cent.; and when there is an oxidized component the saving 
is likely to be still lower. For this reason, it was decided to make a test 
on this ore by a leaching method. The method selected comprises: 

1. Oxidizing roast; 

2. Leaching with dilute sulphuric acid; 

3. Electrolytic precipitation of the dissolved copper. 


— Oxidizing Roast 


A series of four roasts was made in a gas muffle furnace (1714 by 11144 
by 4 in.—inside measurement). In order that the relative roasting quali- 
ties of coarse and fine material, as well as the most suitable temperature, 
might be determined, 300 g. of through 20 on 40 mesh material and 300 g. 
of through 80 mesh material were roasted, in two 7-in. roasting dishes. 
The temperature of roasting was measured by a thermo-electric pyrom- _ 
eter. Samples to determine the progress of roasting were taken at 14-hr. : 
intervals. These samples were ground through 100 mesh and then tested 
as follows: One gram of sample was boiled in a covered casserole for 20 
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min. with 150 ce. of water. The soluble copper thus obtained is reported 
in per cent. copper soluble in water. After filtering and washing, the 
same portion of sample was boiled in a covered casserole for 20 min. with 
150 ce. of dilute hydrochloric acid (100 ce. of concentrated hydrochloric 
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Fic. 5.—Roastina In THE Gas Murrie FurRNAcE. 


acid diluted to 1,000 cc.). The soluble copper thus obtained is reported 
as per cent. copper soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. The sum of 
these two is reported as the per cent. of total soluble copper. The differ- 
ence between this and the total per cent. of copper found in the sample 
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is reported as per cent. insoluble copper. By dividing per cent. of total 
soluble copper by total per cent. of copper in sample, per cent. extraction 
was determined. 

On referring to Fig. 5, Roasting in the Gas Muffle Furnace, where 
material through 20 on 40 mesh and material through 80 mesh were 
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roasted side by side in separate roasting dishes, it will be seen, by leaching 
with dilute acid, that the material through 20 on 40 mesh always gave a 
higher extraction than the material through 80 mesh. As regards tem- 
perature, the roast conducted at 850° C. gave the poorest extraction, 
the temperature being too high. (The series of roasts indicates that at 
temperatures above 725° C. the resulting copper oxide forms insoluble 
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compounds.) The roast conducted at 500° C. gave better extraction, 
but, as shown by subsequent roasts, the temperature was too low to secure 
the best extraction on leaching. Roasts conducted at 600° C. and 725° 
C. are equally good on material through 20 on 40 mesh; but on material 
through 80 mesh, the 600° temperature gave material which yielded the 
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*best extraction. Consequently the temperature of 600° C. was selected 


as the best for subsequent roasting in the large gas roasting furnace. ; 
There was no muffle in the large gas roasting furnace and its operation 
was similar to that of a gas-fired reverberatory furnace. The hearth, 


- which was removable, consisted of a sheet-iron pan, lined with firebrick 


(2214 by 9 in.—inside measurement). Two series of roasts were made; 
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viz., A-Series and B-Series, Eight pounds of material were roasted per 
charge. ‘The temperature of 600° C. was held constant. The materials 
roasted were: through 20 on 40 mesh; through 40 on 80 mesh; through 
80 mesh; whole through 20 mesh. In all about 100 lb. of ore were roasted. 
Samples were taken during roasting at 14-hr. intervals. Of the several 
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roasts made of one size material, in the A-Series and in the B-Series as 
through 20 on 40 mesh, average samples were made. These samples 
were ground through 100 mesh, and tested for soluble copper, in the same 
manner as the samples redtl tng from the roasting in the gas muffle 
furnace. 

Referring to Figs. 6-A, 6-B, 6-C, 6-D, Roasting in the Large Gas 
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Furnace, it will be seen that an extraction of 96 per cent. was secured in 
all roasts, except on the through 20 on 40 mesh material, which was but 
93 per cent. The roasts were all carried on for a longer time than was 
necessary. An inspection of the curves will enable one to determine 
the most desirable time of drawing the roasts. 
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Leaching with Dilute Sulphuric Acid 


In order to forecast, as well as could be done in a small way, what 
' might be expected in practice, regarding extraction and acid consumption, 
the following leaching experiments were made: 20 g. of roasted ore, to- 
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gether with 200 cc. of 10 per cent. H2SOx,? were introduced into glass- 
stoppered bottles, which were continually shaken. ‘Two tests were made, 
one at a temperature of 21° C., the other at a temperature of 100° C. 
The material here leached was in the same condition, as regards degree 
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of comminution, as when it left the sizing sieve, except as the roasting 
may have affected it. It is to be noted that it was not so with the samples 


*In this paper per cent. of a constituent of a solution signifies grams of the con- 
stituent per 100 cc. of the solution: ‘‘per cent. H,SO,” signifies grams of free H.SO, 
per 100 cc.; “‘per cent. copper,’’ grams of copper per 100 cc. 
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of roasted materials earlier tested for solubility of the copper contents, 
and which were all ground through 100 mesh before boiling in the casse- 
role with water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 

In the test made at 21° C., the extraction ranged from 72 to 90 per 
cent. The extraction was not improved by continuing the operation 
longer than 6 hr. The acid consumption was moderate, being 2.0 lb. of 
oil of vitriol (66°Bé.) per pound of copper extracted, as compared with 
1.65 lb. theoretically required to dissolve 1 lb. of copper existing as oxide. 
The test which was made.at 100° C. gave an extraction of 90 per cent. 
with the through 20 on 40 mesh material, while with all other materials 
the extraction was 100 per cent. The acid consumption was somewhat 
higher, as Fig. 7 shows. The time required for efficient leaching was be- 
tween 3 and 6hr. Nothing was gained by increasing the time of leaching 
beyond 6 hr. 


The Electrolytic Precipitation 


The Electrolytic Plant—The electrolytic plant, designed for experi- 
menting in the deposition of copper from solution with insoluble anodes, 
comprised a motor-generator set, circulating pumps, electrolytic cells, 
and a testing table. (See Figs. 8, 9, and 10.) : 

The motor-generator set used was a Robbins & Meyers 14-hp., 110- 
volt, 60-cycle, 1,750 r. p. m., single-phase motor, belted to their 0.125- 
kw., 10-volt, D. C., 1,750 r. p. m., compound-wound generator. 

A small acid-proof pump could not be found in the market, so a single- 
acting acid-proof pump was designed. Four pumps were made. A 2-02. 
syringe, No. 135, made by the American Hard Rubber Co., was used as 
a pump barrel. A block of dry maple was suitably bored. There were 
two ball valves; the seats were rings of 14-in. hard rubber; the balls, 
glass agates. The balls were ground into the seats with emery. The 
seats entered the cavities bored for them snugly. P. & B. acid-proof 
paint secured the seats in place so that there wasnoleakage. The syringe, 
the suction pipe, and the discharge pipe, entered holes in the maple 
block prepared for them. Water-tight connections were made by suitable 
soft-rubber packing rings. The Robbins & Meyers, }-hp., 110-volt, 
60-cycle, 1,750 r. p. m., single-phase motor, through suitable pulleys 


and gears operated the four pumps, which made 35 strokes per minute. 


(See Fig. 10.) 

The electrolytic cells used in the experiments of this paper were four 
cells with one cathode each, two cells with two cathodes each, and two 
cells with four cathodes each. Each cell had one more anode than cath- 
odes. (See Fig. 9.) Figs. 11 and 12 show one cell with four cathodes, 
assembled and taken apart. The electrodes were spaced 34 in. from cen- 
ter to center. Anode No. 6, seen in Fig. 13 (lower left-hand corner), was 
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used in Tests Nos. l and 2. It was made from a sheet of lead (8 Ib. to 
the square foot), 214 in. wide and of the proper length. The upper edge 
was wrapped around a piece of No. 6 bare copper wire by which it was 
suspended in the cell. Cathodes may likewise be seen in Fig. 13 
(middle row). The cathode was made of a sheet of thin copper attached 
to a copper clamp by which it was suspended in the cell. There were 
four insulating blocks of hard rubber, 1 by 1 by 14 in., beneath the cell. 
There were four pieces of hard rubber, 1 by 1 by 5¥¢ in., with a 34¢-in. 
upward projection for insulating and holding the bus-bars in place. In 
Fig. 12, just below the cell, the bus-bars may be seen. The bus-bar was 
comprised of a 1 by 1 in. brass angle and a 1 by 14 in. hard-rubber strip. 
The rubber strip was bolted to the vertical leg of the brass angle. There 
were two pieces of hard rubber spacing pieces used for holding the bus- 
bars rigidly in place. The method of connecting the electrodes with the 
bus-bars was similar to practice. The brass and the hard rubber of the 
bus-bars were so cut that when the horizontal arms of the electrodes 
~ rested on them, on one side the arms of the anodes rested on the brass 
plus conductor while the arms of the cathodes were insulated by hard 
rubber, and on the other side the arms of the anodes were insulated by 
hard rubber while the arms of the cathodes rested on the brass minus 
conductor. The binding posts with No. 6 bare copper wire served for 
connecting between cells. (See Figs. 9, 11, and 12.) 
Quite elaborate piping systems about the cells may be seen in Fig. 9. 
The elevated temperature tank and the cells of a step were connected by 
1-in. lead pipe, the connections to and from the step circulating pump were 
made by 14-in. lead De For the progressive circulation of the electro- 
lyte through the plant, 14-in. lead pipe was used. The sulphur dioxide 
gas was conveyed to the cells by its system of lead piping. The gas 
was supplied from a cylinder of liquid gas. The gas cylinder was con- 
nected by small rubber tubing to the end of a 2-ft. length of 1-in. lead 
pipe. From the rear side of this pipe, four 14-in. lead pipes, leading to 
different parts of the plant, passed beneath the cells. (See Fig. 9, in 
foreground.) There was placed horizontally above the cells of each step 
a 14-in. lead pipe. This pipe was fitted with 14-in. tee connections which 
were connected to the hollow anodes, used in Tests Nos. 3 and 4, by rub- 
ber tubing. Bottles were introduced between the ends of the four dis- 
tributing pipes and these horizontal pipes, just mentioned, in order to 
indicate the amount of gas flowing. The four indicator bottles for judg- 
ing the rate of flow of the gas contained a little water through which the 
gas bubbled. A screw clamp on the rubber tubing connection, between 
each distributing pipe and its indicator bottle, adjusted the distribution 
of gas. | 
A poplar kitchen table, with top 30 in. by 48 in., was selected for the 
testing table. A Weston miniature, precision, direct-current volt-am- 
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meter was used (Model 280 triple-range portable volt-ammeter, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J., Bulletin No. 8, 1912). The 
scales were: 150, 15, 3 volts; 30, 15, 3 amperes. The instrument was 
permanently placed and connected on the table top at the operator’s left 
hand. The table was wired and connected with the rest of the plant, so 
that all the readings desired might be taken on the one instrument when 
the switches were properly manipulated. The following readings could 
be taken: 

1. Total amperes, load on generator. 

2. Amperes, No. 1 load circuit. (Plant could be operated as one cir- 
cuit or as two parallel circuits.) 


Fia. 11.—Crxii AsseMBLED. 


3. Amperes, No. 2 load circuit. (Plant could be operated as one cir- 
cuit or as two parallel circuits.) ' 

4. Generator volts. 

5. Individual volts across cells. 


There were fourteen voltage wires, each terminating at one end (the - 


cell end) in a tee connector. In the foreground of Fig. 9 may be seen the 
cell end of one voltage wire (No. 12). In connecting up the cells (ar- 
rangements might be varied in different tests), there was always to be 
found close to the cell the cell end of a voltage wire. In making series con- 
nections between consecutive cells, No. 6 copper connecting wires from 
the respective binding posts of the bus-bars of the two cells entered a tee 
connector, one leg of which was permanently attached to the end (cell 
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end) of a voltage wire. All the fourteen voltage wires passed to the test- 
ing table where they connected to two 13-point circular switches. The 
switch to the operator’s left had connected to it wires Nos. 1 to 13, while 
the switch to his right had connected to it wires Nos. 2 to 14. On 
properly setting the two 13-point switches and throwing the three-pole 
double-throw switch adjoining, the individual volts across cells, or the 


Fie. 12.—Crnn Taken Apart. 


sum voltage of any number of cells, could be recorded by the instrument 
on suitable scale. Not all the cell ends of the voltage wires were con- 
nected in any one test. When the plant was wired up for some one test, 
the voltage wires in use were noted and the corresponding switch points 
on the table top were tagged for the operator’s use. All switch points 
connected with unused voltage wires were dead. 

The generator field rheostat is seen in the foreground of Fig. 8. To the 
operator’s left, on the vertical panel, were four battery rheostats, con- 
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nected in parallel, serving as a variable load in series with the cells in 
load circuit No.2. These battery rheostats could beshort circuited, when 
the generator field rheostat would give the desired voltage regulation. 


When a lower voltage was desired than the field rheostat could give, © 


then the variable resistance in series was used. 
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Test No. 1.—Arrangement A, in “Example of Step Arrangement of 
Plant,” was employed, operating No. 1 Step and No. 2 Step and omitting 
the Finishing Step. No. 1 Step had four cells, connected in series, each 
with one cathode. No. 2 Step had two cells, connected in parallel, each 
with two cathodes: this combination will be spoken of as one cell of four 
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cathodes. Note that the plant was operated with one-third as many 
cells as are indicated in the diagram, Fig. 16 (Example of Step Arrange- 
ment of Plant—A). Evaporation was compensated for by adding suffi- 
cient water to the temperature tank of No. 1 Step and to the temperature 
tank of No. 2 Step. The relative amounts of water for each step were 
proportional to the step surface exposed to evaporation. Consequently 
the overflow to the sump of No. 2 Step was equal in volume to that of the 
copper solution fed to the temperature tank of No.1 Step. (See Table I.) 

Current density of 20 amperes per square foot was selected for No. 1 
Step. The area (sum of the two sides) of the cathode is 0.0824 sq. ft., 
therefore a current of 1.648 was supplied. The volume of copper feed 
solution required for 12 hr., in order to supply the cells of No. 1 Step 
with an amount of copper equal to that deposited in that step by the 
current selected plus the copper carried on by the progressive circulation 
so that the electrolyte would remain constant in composition, was 
determined as follows: 


1.648 X 4 X 12 X 1.1855 X 0.90 _ 1,872 c¢. c. copper feed solution re- 


0.75. X 0.06 quired for 12 hr. 
Where, 

Current amperes t sieve ic. 2 ees eos oi7 eh eee ae 1.648 
Number of cells in series, No. 1 Step................. 4 
Duration, hours......... eS oa hae ae ene 12 
Theoretical copper deposited by 1 ampere-hour, grams. 1.1855 
Current efficiency, per cent., assumed................ 90 
Copper deposited in No. 1 Step, expressed as per cent. of 

that in feed...... APES he RM ee, oe Lae 75 
Copper in feed solution, per cent.................... 6 


1,872 c. c. of No. 1 Step electrolyte, containing 1.5 per cent. copper, 
overflowed from the last cell of No. 1 Step to the temperature tank of No. 
2 Step. This supplied No. 2 Step with an amount of copper equal to 
that deposited by the current in that step, plus the copper carried on to 
the sump by the progressive circulation, as the following calculation shows: 


1.648 X 1 X 12 X 1.1855 X 0.90 1,872 c. ¢., overflow of No. 1 Step 


0.75 X 0.015 = electrolyte, required for No. 2 
Step. 
Where, 
Number of cells in series, No. 2 Step.................... 1 
Copper in overflow of No. 1 Step electrolyte, per cent...... 1.5 


The strength of the electrolyte in H,SO., which is developed by the 
acid liberated by the copper on deposition, was determined _as follows: 


a 
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No. 1 Step. 
0.06 X 0.75 X 1.54 = 0.069 (or 6.93 per cent.). 
_ Where, 
Copper in feed solution, per cent..................... 6 
Copper deposited in No. 1 Step, expressed as per cent. of 
POC UTA Yes Ra ar ga he 2 oe al rr 75 
H.SO, freed per unit of copper deposited.............. 1.54 
No. 2 Step. 
0.06 X 0.9875 X 1.54 = 0.0866 (or 8.66 per cent.). 
Where, 
Copper deposited in Nos. 1 and 2 Steps, expressed as 
DErCGMUHOr Lhe ty LCC Reo ees tice cite siete, sos 93.75 


In starting up the plant, each step was supplied with the necessary 
volume of electrolyte to put it in operation. The composition of this 
initial charge of electrolyte in copper and acid was that which the above 
calculations indicate and which may be seen in Table I. The results of 
this test show that when employing the Step Arrangement of Plant, 
and when adding water to each step to compensate for evaporation, the 
initial values of copper and acid contents of the electrolyte remain con- 
stant during the electrolysis. The results of this test also show the per- 
formance when copper is deposited, using insoluble lead anodes. (See 
Fig. 9; Tables I and II; and Fig. 16, Diagram Example of Step Arrange- 
ment of Plant—A.) 

Test No. 2.—Arrangement A, in ‘“‘Example of Step Arrangement of 
Plant,” was employed, using No. 1 Step, No. 2 Step, and the Finishing 
Step. The arrangement of the cells in Nos. 1 and 2 Steps was the same 
asin Test No.1. The Finishing Step had two cells, connected in parallel, 
each with four cathodes; this combination will be spoken of as one cell of 
eight cathodes. The operation of the Finishing Step of this test will be 
discussed in Test No. 4. 

In order to simplify the operation, a weaker copper feed solution was 
made for No. 1 Step by adding 1,170c. c. water to 1,872 c.c. of 6. 0 per'cent. 
copper solution, producing 3 042 c. c. of feed Pe containing 3.7 per 
cent. copper, which was used for the 12-hr. run. This supplied No. 1 
Step with the same amount of copper as in the previous test and with the 
water necessary to compensate for evaporation. There should have 
overflowed from Step No. 1, during the 12-hr. run, 1,872 c. c. of solution 
containing 1.5 per cent. of copper and 6.93 per cent. of H2SO,. When, as 
in Test No. 1, evaporation in No. 2 Step is compensated for by the addi- 
tion of an equivalent amount of water, this becomes the step electrolyte 
- with 0.375 per cent. of copper and 8.66 per cent. of H2SO,. But in this 
test no water was added to No. 2 Step, so assuming OL to be the 
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same in amount as during the preceding test, namely 925 cc., there 
should have overflowed to the sump 1,872 — 925, .or 947 ce. saiiion of 
the following composition: 


0.00375 X sae. = 0.00743 (or 0.743 per cent.) copper. 
1872 
0.0866 X 047 = 0.171 (or 17.1 per cent. )H2SOx. 


Note that in Test No. 2, as well as in Test No. 4, the initial charge of 
electrolyte to all steps deviated slightly in H,SO, composition from the 
value which was calculated that it should have been. There was charged 
to No. 1 Step, a solution containing 6.24 per cent. H.SOu,, instead of 6.93 
per cent.; to No. 2 Step and to Finishing Step, 15.4 per cent. H2SOu, in- 
stead of 17.1 per cent. 

The results of this test show that when employing the Step Arrange- 
ment of Plant as outlined above, and which differs in some details from 
the method used in Test No. 1, and when supplying initial charges of 
electrolyte of the compositions stated, these initial values remain con- 
stant in both copper and acid. The results of this test also show the per- 
formance when copper is deposited, using insoluble — anodes. (See 
Figs. 9, 15, and 16; Tables I and IT.) 

Test No. 3. Lente one electrolytic cell was used in this test. The in- 
tention was to introduce sulphur dioxide gas into the electrolyte during 
electrolysis in all subsequent work, so this test was run as a preliminary 
test to determine the best method of introducing the gas as well as the 
most suitable anode, in order to secure the best depolarizing effect. 

Kinds of Anodes.—See Fig. 13: Anodes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, top row, 
counting from left to right; Anodes No. 6, lower left corner; No. 7, lower 
right corner. 

Anode No. 1 was the lead Anode No. 6, used in Tests Nos. 1 and 2, so 
modified that SO2 could be introduced into the electrolyte. Sufficient 
width and length was cut from one side and the bottom of Anode No. 6, 


as formerly used, so as to permit of attaching a 14-in. lead pipe, without - 


increasing its size. This lead pipe was closed at the immersed end, and 
had its horizontal leg perforated on the upper side with three No. 50 drill 
holes (about 14¢-in. diam.), equally spaced. It was thought that the 
placing of the perforations thus would give an even distribution of the 
gas over the surface of the anode. (See Fig. 13, Anode No. 1.) 

Anode No. 3 was made of lead pipe to imitate in form the carbon 
anode (No. 7). The main part is a piece of a 14-in. lead pipe. The bot- 
tom end was closed with a disk of lead in which was drilled a 1-in. hole 
(the same size’'as the central channel in the carbon anode). . A short piece 
of 14-in. lead pipe was forced into and burned to the upper end of the 
}4-in. lead pipe. To this 4%-in. lead pipe rubber tubing was attached 
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for supplying the sulphur dioxide gas. A soft rubber washer was placed 
on the pipe, near its lower extremity, to act as an insulator for prevent- 
ing the occurrence of short circuits in the cell. Such a rubber washer was 
similarly placed on all other round anodes. This soft rubber washer had 
the same office as the hard rubber pegs of the flat lead anode (No. 6). 
The complete anode comprises a pair of these lead pipes which are rigidly 
held in a special copper clamp. (See Fig. 13, Complete Anode No. 2.) 

In Anode No. 3, a }4-in. lead pipe extends through a short section of a 
14-in. lead pipe, which enables it to be held firmly in the standard copper 
clamp. A piece of charcoal free from flaws was cut exactly 34 in. square 
by 214 in. long, and bored so as to fit snugly over the 14-in. lead pipe. 
The sulphur dioxide gas enters the electrolyte from the bottom of the 
14-in. lead pipe. (See Fig. 18, Anode No. 3.) 

Anode No. 4is of carbon. The carbon tube from which the anode was 
made is 34 in. outside diameter, }g in. inside diameter and 12 in. long. 
This is an electric-are carbon, incomplete in manufacture, and made by 
the National Carbon Co. Were it completed, the center channel would 
be filled with another grade of material, and then it would be 
a standard carbon for use in an electric arc for industrial purpose. This 
anode had a number of’ small holes made with a No. 50 drill, entering 
radially to the center channel. (See Fig. 13, Anode No. 4.) 

Anode No. 5 differs from Anode No. 4 in that saw cuts were made in- 
stead of drill holes. These saw cuts extend half way through the carbon 
tube intersecting the center channel. (See Fig. 13, Anode No. 5.) 

Anode No. 7 differed only from Nos. 4 and 5 in that it had no lateral 
perforations, the gas entering the electrolyte from the bottom extremity 
of the center channel. (See Fig. 13, Anode No. 7.) 

The Depolarizing Effect of Sulphur Dioxide Gas.—On the assumption 
that all chemical energy is transformed completely into electrical energy, 
it was found by calculation that when no depolarizer is used, in a copper 
sulphate electrolyte, the theoretical counter E. M. F. of polarization is 
1.22 volts, and when sulphur dioxide is used as depolarizer, the theoretical 
counter E. M. F. of polarization is—0.15 volt. Thus, theoretically, sul- 
phur dioxide gas should reduce the polarization by 1.37 volts, changing the 
polarization of the cell from 1.22 volts opposing the generator to 0.15 volt, 
pulling with the generator. Consequently in this experiment a reduction 
of polarization of 1.37 volts has been taken as the standard of perfection. 
In the calculation of the counter E. M. F. of polarization, the correction 
term of absolute temperature times the temperature coefficient of the 


electrical energy was neglected, because its value is unknown. ‘The re- 


sults obtained were somewhat influenced by the omission of this correc- 


tion term. 


Polarization volts were determined'as follows: During the test, when 


3 Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, vol. xxv, p. 230 (1914). 
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running at the current density desired, Reading 1 was taken of amperes 
and volts. By suitably manipulating the generator field rheostat, to- 
gether with the series resistance in the circuit, the current was reduced 
appreciably. New current value, together with corresponding volts, 
was quickly recorded, giving Reading 2. The current was quickly 
brought back to its running value when Reading 3 was again taken of 
amperes and volts. Reading 3 should correspond to Reading 1. If it did 
not, the system was allowed to assume again its normal constant condi- 
tions and the same operation was repeated. All the readings were taken 
in a few seconds. 
Example illustrating determination of polarization: 
Reading 1, at C. D. 8 amperes per sq. ft., 


I, = 2.637 amperes; V; = 0.710 volt. 
Reading 2, . 
_I, = 1.000 amperes; V2 = 0.533 volt. . 
I, — I, = 1.637 amperes; Vi — V2 = 0.177 volt. | 
Then : 
Vi=E+LR 
V.=E+E:.R : 
Vi — Vz: = (1 — I.) R 
Vi- Ve 0.177 
= =- = 0.108 ohm. 
at at ark Te Jay rial 


E = V, —I, R = 0.710 — (2.637 X 0.108) = 0.425 volt. 


R equals ohmic resistance, made up of resistance in the solid conductor, 
contact resistance, and resistance in the electrolyte. This is constant. 

E equals polarization voltage, constant at any one current density. 
It is assumed that during the time of taking Readings 1, 2, 3, E does not 
vary. This is proved when Reading 38 checks Reading 1. Results were 
not recorded unless this was the case. 

On trying out the Anodes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, which were supplied 
with sulphur dioxide gas, it was found that with Anodes Nos. 1, 2, 3 there 
was no reduction in polarization at all. The reason Anode No.3 was tried 
was because, from a few random tests with the carbon anode, it had been 
learned that with this anode there would be beneficial reduction in polari- 
zation by the introduction of sulphur dioxide gas. It was thought that 
charcoal, being quite porous, might promote anode efficiency on account 
of its known property of occluding gases. A charcoal rod, when used as 
anode, was found to have too high resistance to permit current to pass, 
therefore the combined lead-charcoal anode (No. 3) was made. ‘This 
anode did permit current to pass, but, contrary to expectation, there was 
no beneficial depolarization. 
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The carbon anodes Nos. 4 and 5, the former with radial holes and the 
latter with saw cuts, were tried with their submerged ends of central 
channel open. Then they were tried with their submerged ends plugged, 
forcing all the gas entering the electrolyte out through the radial holes and 
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saw cuts. A variety of arrangements of holes and saw cuts were tried. 
Finally Anode No.7, carbon anode with central channel extending through 
(not plugged) and with no other opening (neither radial drill holes nor 
saw cuts), wastried. The gas was delivered into the electrolyte entirely 
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from the lower extremity of the anode. The depolarization efficiencies 
of Anodes Nos. 4, 5, 7 were equally good compared one with the other. 
Therefore Anode No. 7, being the simplest in form as well as one of the 
most efficient, was selected to be used in Test No. 3 and in Test No. 4. 
Readings were then taken from which Fig. 14 has been drawn. It is to be 
noted that during this test, sulphur dioxide gas was admitted through 
every anode, at such a rate that there was a gentle bubbling of the gas in 
the electrolyte. 

Depolarization was not always equally good with the same carbon 
anode. It was generally only with a new carbon anode, when on closing 
the circuit permitting current to pass at current density of 20 amperes 
per square foot, that a total voltage reading as low as 0.60 volt might. be 
recorded. This extremely low voltage always rose to some higher value 
which remained constant during the test. A subsequent test with the 
same anode generally gave the first voltage reading higher, likewise, the 
reading of the constant value higher. When depositing copper with a 
current density of 20 amperes per square foot, at one stage of the experi- 
menting it appeared that the total voltage could be held at 0.9 volt, at a 
later stage, 1.2 volts, while Test No. 4 recorded 1.3 total volts. Appar- 
ently a new anode, when first put into use, is more efficient in reducing 
- polarization than subsequently. This may partially account for varia- 
tions in tests on the same anode. From time to time there was consider- 
. able variation in the ohmic resistance of cell (due to. contacts), which may 
account for some of this variation in total volts. 

Finally, after completing all the regular readings for the curve SH, 
a little further experimenting was,done. Ten anodes were used in a test. 
Gas was admitted by the ten anodes, by four anodes only, and by six 
anodes only. The reduction in polarization was as good when admitting 
gas by four anodes or by six anodes as when admitting gas by all ten 
anodes. The only difference noticed was that the gas was required to 
flow through the anodes admitting gas somewhat faster than before— 
probably the volume of gas entering was no more. 

In Test No. 3, when using different kinds of anodes, beneficial reduc- 
tion of polarization was only secured when carbon anodes were used, 


indicating that the nature of the anode is important. When using the 


carbon anode, equally good results were secured with all forms of the 
carbon tube (National Carbon Co. tube). It mattered not whether they 
were perforated by drill holes or saw cuts, for admitting and distributing 
the gas to the electrolyte, or whether it entered by every anode. All 
that was necessary was that the anode should be a carbon tube, with 
sufficient sulphur dioxide gas admitted to the electrolyte in some way. 
It appears that the quantity of sulphur dioxide gas required is that neces- 
sary to keep the electrolyte saturated with the gas. 
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Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Water 


H:2O0 Degrees C | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 "| 100 


80+ per cent dssolved., 8.6 | 7.4 | 6.1 3.7 | 2.6 | Lat | 0.9 


(H. O. Hofman, General Metallurgy, p. 880.) 


Referring to the Tossizza patent, which states: “I have thought to 
use . . . . insoluble anodes kept in contact with sulphurous acid and 
to utilize the known depolarization properties of the said sulphurous 
acid;” “These anodes can be made of carbon.” From the above quota- 
tions, together with the results obtained in this test, I infer that Tossizza 
experimented only with carbon anodes. (See Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 14.) 

Test No. 4.—The operation of this test differed from Test No. 2 only 
in that carbon tube anodes were used in place of the lead anodes, and 
sulphur dioxide gas was introduced into the electrolyte. Were depolari-° 
zation perfect in operation, then for each equivalent of copper deposited, 
two equivalents of H:SO. would appear instead of one when sulphur 
dioxide gasis not used.‘ In this test, the initial charges of electrolyte to 
the different steps had the degree of acidity which ‘had been determined 
suitable for Tests Nos. 1 and 2 where SO2 gas was not employed. Con- 
sequently, when using sulphur dioxide gas as depolarizer, the electrolytes 
became more acid in proportion to the anode efficiency as the electrolysis 
progressed. The tabulation of Test No. 4 shows a decided increase in: 
acidity. (See Table I.) When the anode efficiency is known and when 
the initial electrolyte charged to the cells is made correspondingly more 
acid, then the electrolyte should remain constant.in acid contents. 
Anode efficiency is discussed fully in Test No. 3. It was there estimated 
by percentage reduction in polarization rather than by increased acidity, 
as with a fine electrical instrument this method was thought to be more 
accurate than analytical methods. By the electrical method, results were 
recorded instantaneously, while the determination of the sulphuric acid 
by chemical analysis would require days to secure a series of results. 

Referring to the tabulation of Test No. 4, where the average results 
of readings taken half-hourly are recorded, quite a saving in power in 
Nos. 1 and 2 Steps of Test No. 4 over Test No. 2 will be seen. 

Finishing Step—The curve sheet of the Finishing Step (Fig. 15) 
represents the performance of this step of the process in Tests Nos. 2 
and 4. 

The 5,210 cc. of electrolyte, containing 0.743 per cent. copper and 15.4 
per cent. H,SO., with current of 1.648 amperes passing, required theo- 
retically, 19.85 hr. to completely deposit the total copper contents. In 
these tests, when carried to the 19.85-hr. point, the results were: 


4 Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, vol. xxv, p. 230 (1914). 
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, Test No.2 Test No. 4 
Copper deposited, per cent. of that supplied to Finishing 
Step........ 00s SUP dR eels si nin eee oe 93.5 90.2 


While the extraction is high and current efficiency good in both tests, 
it would not be desirable to carry the electrolysis to this point (19.85-hr. 
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point) in Test No. 2, because the last of the copper comes down spongy . 
and falls to the bottom of the cell. In Test No. 4, the electrolysis may 
be carried to the 19.85-hr. point and a good cathode produced on account | 
of the presence of SO, in the electrolyte. But even in Test No. 4, this 
point is the limit of feasible electrolysis. At the 20-hr. point, great 
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blotches of sulphide of copper formed on the cathode. Test No. 2 may 
be carried to the 18th hour and produce a good, firm deposit of copper. 
In Test No. 2, when carried to the 18-hr. point, the results were: 


Test No. 2 
Copper deposited, per cent. of that supplied to Finishing Step........ 85.5 
PAVOLA ter Curren ure tiClenGy summnamterte em rhe sic sans sores oeteiese eee 94.4 


Note that there is a decided saving in power by the use of sulphur 
dioxide gas with the carbon anodes, in the Finishing Step of Test No. 4. 
In Test No. 4, there is no rise of polarization as the copper contents 
becomes depleted, while the total voltage becomes 2.2 volts in Test No. 2. 

The middle row of Fig. 13 consists of six cathodes. Counting from 
left to right, the first group of three (Nos. 1, 2, 3) was used in Tests Nos. 
1 and 2; the second group of three (Nos. 4, 5, 6) was used in Test No..4. 
Immediately below Cathode No. 2, is one of the lead anodes used in 
Tests Nos. 1 and 2; immediately below Cathode No. 5, is one of the 
carbon anodes used in Test No. 4. Cathodes Nos. 1 and 4 are from No. 
1 Step of their respective tests; Cathodes Nos. 2 and 5 are from No. 2 
Step of their respective tests; and Cathodes Nos. 3 and 6 are from the 
Finishing Step of their respective tests. 

The performance in Test No. 4, in pounds of copper deposited per 
kilowatt-hour—between 1.82 and 3.7 lb.—is not equal to that in Test No. 
3. Owing to the construction, electrodes light in weight, and resting on 
bus-bars, the contact resistance was abnormally high. Special precau- 
tion was taken in Test No. 3 largely to eliminate the contact resistance. 
Even.in Test No. 3, the ohmic resistance is to that of practice as 0.108 
is to 0.062. Consequently it is believed that even the showing of Test 
No. 3 can be bettered in practice, and with this plant on repetition. 

Test No. 1 showed the performance of lead anodes when used with the 
step system. Test No. 2 was a modification of Test No. 1, seeking to 
place the operation on a more practical basis. Test No. 3 compared the 
performance of different kinds of insoluble anodes with and without sul- 
phur dioxide gas. Test No. 4 showed the performance of carbon tube 
anodes with sulphur dioxide gas introduced into the electrolyte, when used 
with the step system. The operation of the Finishing Step with SOz2 
gas showed a remarkable saving of power as well as a better deposit of 
copper over that of the Finishing Step in Test No. 2 with lead anodes and 
no gas. (See Figs. 9, 13, and 15; Table I.) 

Step System of Electrolytic Precipitation.—The copper solution used in 
the preceding experiments was obtained by dissolving copper sulphate in 
water. The electrolytic plant was not supplied with copper solution 
obtained by leaching the ore, because the amount of ore roasted was 
insufficient to keep the electrolytic plant in operation for the length of 
time desired. Moreover, it is believed that the only additional informa- 
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TaBLE II.—Example of Step Arrangement of Plant—Arrangement A 


Copper Contents of the Electrolyte of the Steps held in Geometrical Ratio 14 (except 
the Finishing Step) 


Feed- | No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | Finishin 
Pert ta Step Step Step Step Step = 
_ Relative copper contents of electrolyte..-. 1 \Y Wig. Virose. br arellieietatonna {6-0 
Copper contents of electrolyte, per cent... . 6.0 1.5 OuBZb is cafe ay Ne 0.375-0 : 
H2SO. contents of electrolyte, per cent.... 0 6.93 8°66: i Miseeaseie eyreees 8.22-9.24 I 
Copper remaining in electrolyte, expressed } 
as per cent. of that in feed...........--|.+++eee- 25 Bs AB@ We siciele's dai tart 2 0 F 
Copper deposited, expressed as per cent. of 
PH AG AN. LOCC s ahi wuerctere. ceietatcciis tere tate oe sieoy ei at wagate eal 75 LB 275 oe Sec nllaeei es 6.25 q 
(Nos. 1 
and 2 
Total copper deposited, expressed as per Steps) (All Steps) 
Gents of That: in: Leedsieuts. cies ays slunece ctev~ ele)l o clslerete ye TGiak'| POS TOW «Sol ieterstaba ae 100 . 
Number of cells in series in each step......|...+.++- x ; b vitesse eae is . 
Relative electrode area per cell...........+)eeee000- | 1 = Gee: weevula Os Sour 8 
Relative CoD. 10 6ach Step ss on « sieie sve os aise cist ie 1 ee rene or ae 4 


N. B.—When using carbon anodes with sulphur dioxide gas, the acid contents 
will be higher than given in these tables; 

These tables were worked up, assuming that there was no evaporation of the elec- 
trolyte during its passage through the plant, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
water was added to the different steps equal in amount to the evaporation occurring 
in the different steps. 


ee 


tion that could have been obtained by treating copper solution resulting 
from ore leaching, would have been the effect of accumulation of impuri- 
ties in the electrolyte. In order to determine the effect of accumulation 
of impurities in the electrolyte, and to inaugurate the necessary purifica- 
tion methods, such as chemically purifying the electrolyte or wasting a 
sufficient amount of barren solution, a greater amount of material than: 
was at hand would have been required, as well as a long campaign of opera- 
tion. Much information is available regarding the maintaining of the 
purity of solutions in a cyclic process. The analysis of the ore together 
with the results of the leaching tests, and the acid consumption, enables 
one to judge the quantity of impurities entering the leaching solution in 
the treatment of the ore now under discussion. 

The electrolysis of the copper sulphate solution was conducted in 
steps. All the electrolytic cells were connected in series, while the elec- 
trodes of the individual cells were connected in parallel. Each step 
maintained constant the composition of the electrolyte—both in copper 
and acid. 

The cells comprising each step have two circulations of the electrolyte. 
There is one circulation, which is designated the step circulation, in which 
the step circulating pump draws the electrolyte from the last cell of the 
step, sending the electrolyte to a more elevated tank (temperature tank) 
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TasLeE III].—Example of Step Arrangement of Plant—Arrangement B 


Copper Contents of the Electrolyte of the Steps held in Geometrical Ratio 14 (except 
the Finishing Step) 


Feed- | No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | Finishin 
Pee pad en Step Step Step Step . 
Relative copper contents of electrolyte..... 3 ¥% ho oe « elena 4-0 
Copper contents of electrolyte, per cent... . 6.0 2.0 O:667 [iene acieekiee ee 0.667-0 
H2SOx, contents of electrolyte, per cent.....|......++ 6.16 BiB i. a ereciche os Rexakreiaiets 8.22-9.24 
Copper remaining in electrolyte, expressed 
as per cent. of that in feed.............|....-+++ 33.3 ag ee (EY AP coe Red 1 ee pe, 0 
Copper deposited, expressed as per cent. of : 
ENAG IE LOO setae peice a rolett ore visser pies ecw have sis ore 66.7 AEP MED | i. PS ae FE Sap Pee 
(Nos. 1 
and 3 
Total copper deposited, expressed as per Steps) (All Steps) 
VENT OL TOAEAMITOS sera eteueiet ole iaiistaverasdleie coe woeaaatal = 66.7 SSsOF Lh cob aor | Peete 100 
Number of cells in series in each step......|........ x 3 me eee | Ane ; 
Relative electrode area per cell............)....000- 1 Fe NER SESE |e 6 
Relative Cx D:; in each:step. cs sciey.venletoterdl< ciate ots ous 1 YG e BS hth cated hs Si 5 16 


in which it may be heated (maintaining the temperature of the system 
constant), and from which it overflows and gravitates into the first cell of 
the step. The electrolyte then passes on through the series of cells in 
the step and finally again to the same circulating pump. 

There is the other circulation, which is ordinary progressive move- 
ment of the solution through the plant. The copper solution resulting 
from the leaching of the ore, or otherwise obtained, is run, together with 
the discharge of the No. 1 Step circulating pump, into the elevated tem- 
perature tank of the No. 1 Step. Thus more solution enters the first 
cell of the step than is drawn away by the circulating pump, consequently 
an equivalent amount of solution must leave the last cell of the step by 
way of the overflow discharge. This overflow discharge passes on and 
joins the discharge of the circulating pump of No. 2 Step, and enters the 
elevated temperature tank connected with that step. Finally the last 
cell of the step preceding the Finishing Step, overflows an amount of 
solution equal in amount to the inflowing copper solution fed to the ele- 
vated temperature tank of the No. 1 Step. 

The copper contents of the solutions is maintained in geometrical 
ratio or in arithmetical difference from that of the copper solution fed 

_to No. 1 Step to that of the electrolyte of the step preceding the Finishing 
Step. 

The experimental plant was designed so that a variety of factors 
could be used. Let us select for a plant a solution resulting from the 
leaching of the ore with copper contents of 6.0 per cent. and the geo- 
metrical ratio 14 for the copper contents of the electrolyte of the different 
steps. (See Table II and Fig. 16.) Then the electrolyte of No. 1 Step 
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Taste IV.—Ezample of Step Arrangement of Plant—Arrangement C 


Copper Contents of the Electrolyte of the Steps held in Geometrical Ratio 14 (except 
the Finishing Step) 


Feed- | No.1.| No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | Finishin 
ee Step Step Step Step Step ‘ 
Relative copper contents of electrolyte... . 1 | 16 \% yy Ye Y 6-0 
Copper contents of electrolyte, per cent... 6.0 | 3.0 1.5 0.75 0.375 |0.375-0 
H2SO, contents of electrolyte, per cent...|........ 4.62 6.93 8.08 8.66 8.66-9.24 
Copper remaining in electrolyte, expressed 
as per cont, of thatan t6edaasecceceie els + emacs | 50 25 Bos 6.25 0 
Copper deposited, expressed as per cent. of 
Ghats feeder. fascist se ice taco etal sili et aie | 50 259-3 12 36s gs 25 6.25 
(Nos. 1 | (Nos. 1, | (Nos. 1, 
‘ : and 2 | 2 and 8 /2,3and4 
Total copper deposited, expressed as per Steps) Steps) Steps) |(All Steps) 
GORtHOL LABU AM LOO Mins arcerete'e le cers e ees feeteetetats | 50 75 87.5 93.75 100 
Number of cells in series in each step.....|).......- hm X 3 . ; 
Relative electrode area per cell...........)...---5- 1 2 4 8 16 
Relative Ga DL, 1. OBON BLED << ois.sciis ate tye orarcieas. <> ib aa! % % 1g ig 


will contain 6.0/4 equals 1.5 per cent. copper, and 6.93 per cent. H.SO,. 
Let us further assume for No. 1 Step 12 cells in series, each with one unit 
of area of cathode surface. Next select the most suitable current density 
for this step. The copper contents of the electrolyte is the governing 
factor in making this selection, since it is desirable always to maintain 
current density proportional to copper contents of the electrolyte. The 
selection of current density fixes the strength of current. The copper 
solution is fed to this step at such a rate that the copper deposited on the 
cathode amounts to three-quarters of the entering copper. The electro- 
lyte circulating in the step thus remains constant in copper contents and 
in acid, and the solution overflows in volume equal to that of the inflowing 
feed solution. 

The solution fed to No. 2 Step, being the overflow of No. 1 Step, 
contains 1.5 per cent. copper and 6.93 per cent. H.SO4. Since the elec- 
trolyte of this step contains one-quarter as much copper as that of the 
preceding step, then in order to maintain the electrolyte of this step con- 
stant one-quarter as much copper must be deposited on the cathodes of 
this step. This is accomplished by placing one-quarter as many cells in 
series, namely, using three cells. These cells should each have four 
units of cathode area, that is, a cathode area four times as great as that 
employed in each cell of No. 1 Step, since in this Step (No. 2) the elec- 
trolyte contains one-fourth as much copper, which requires a current 
density one-fourth that of No. 1 Step to be employed. 

It is seen that the solution overflowing from No. 2 Step contains but 
6.25 per cent. of the original copper contents. This solution in which the 
acid has been regenerated may pass on and be used to leach ore. That 
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In case it should be desired to extract the copper to the last trace 
more step—a finishing step—may be added to the 


it contains a small amount of copper is no detriment since this co 
be supplied intermittently with a charge of 


return in the enriched solution and will not be lost. 
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the same manner as in the preceding step but with neither feed nor 
overflow, until all of the copper contents is deposited on the cathode. 


where the solution overflowing from No. 2 Step has collected. This charge 
of solution would be circulated in the Finishing Step by a circulating pump 


The solution, barren in copper, would be withdrawn from the system, 


after which a new charge would be supplied. 


mM 
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TasBLE V.—Ezample of Step Arrangement of Plant—Arrangement D 


Copper Contents of the Electrolyte of the Steps held in Arithmetical Difference, 1.5 
Per Cent. (except-the Finishing Step) 


Feed- | No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | Finishing 
Mei eet Seep: Step Step Step Step 
Relative copper contents of electrolyte....|........)eceeeeeleceerenelereeeeeeleceeerec|eceecesees 
Copper contents of electrolyte, per cent... 6.0 4.5 3.0 WDA Secs etree 1.5-0 
H2S0O« contents of electrolyte, per cent....}.......- 2.31 4.62 603 °dt etaar 6.93-9 .24 
Copper remaining in electrolyte, expressed 
as per cent. of that in feed............|...+.--- 75 50 Ae SEA es 5 Bae 0 
Copper deposited, expressed as per cent. of 
(Ay Arr enh ches Eye ante Beech s GO ICA MaDe e 25 25 28. <1. | tee ee 25 
: (Nos. 1 | (Nos. 1, 
and 2 | 2 and 3 
Total copper deposited, expressed as per Steps) | Steps) (All Steps) 
Gent-of that aN feed 2.4.5.6, + + cisres se srecrs ei] Kole <6 ale: 25 50 FOE Vere cae 100 
Number of cells in series in each step.....|........ x x OD dy Santee rae x 
Relative electrode area per cell...........)/-......- 1 1.5 37%, Sl Aeveasoe 6 
Relative, C. Din eseh step, 6.8.0 sac 0 <csilei sce eis 1 24 7 We) at ee ec \% 


The number of cells in series in the Finishing Step would be one-third 
the number used in No. 2 Step. Then this step must operate continu- 
ally to deposit all the copper sent to it by the overflow of No. 2 Step, since 
the amount of copper contained in the overflow solution of No. 2 Step is 
one-third the amount deposited in that step. The cells of the Finishing 
Step should each have (in this example there is but one cell) eight units 
of cathode area, that is, twice the cathode area and one-half the current 
density as that employed in each cell of No. 2 Step, as in this step (Fin- 
ishing Step) the electrolyte has on an average one-half the copper strength. 

Even when the Finishing Step is employed, it may be desirable to stop 
the electrolysis somewhat short of complete extraction. (This matter is 
discussed in connection with Tests Nos. 2 and 4.) 

In order to obtain the figures given above, it is necessary to compen- 
sate for evaporation, which at the temperature employed (50° C.) and 
with the large surface of solution exposed is considerable. In Test No. 1, 
evaporation was compensated for by the addition of water to the tempera- 
ture tank of each step, equal in amount to that of the evaporation. 
Thereby was demonstrated the feasibility of maintaining the composition 
of the electrolyte constant, both in-copper and acid, during the electrol- 
ysis, and with copper contents of the electrolyte of the different steps in 
the above-described ratios (4:1) 

In Tests Nos. 2 and 4 the plan of operation was slightly modified 
from that followed out in Test No. 1 in order to somewhat simplify the 
operations. To the temperature tank of No. 1 Step was fed a more 
dilute copper solution, which amounted to the original volume of the 
6.0 per cent. copper solution plus the required amount of water to com- 
pensate for evaporation of No. 1 Step. Consequently No. 1 Step oper- 
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ated in- every way exactly as it did in Test No. 1, thus maintaining the 
composition of its electrolyte the same and causing an overflow equal 

in amount and composition to that in Test No.1. This calling for a more 
dilute copper feed solution might be an advantage in practice, as it might 

be easier to secure than the one of higher copper contents. Further 
dilution of the copper solution fed to No. 1 Step, to compensate for evapo- 
ration in No. 2 Step, is not permissible as it would derange the constant 
conditions desirable to be maintained in that step. Moreover, for sim- 
plicity of operation, water was not added to No. 2 Step to compensate 

for evaporation, consequently the copper contents of the electrolyte of 
No. 2 Step differed from the original geometrical ratio. A higher value 

of both the copper and the acid contents obtained. Such higher values 

of both copper and acid, however, remained constant. The higher cop- — 
per value would permit of a somewhat smaller electrode surface and higher 
current density per cell than was called for in Test No. 1. 

The ideal of the copper hydro-metallurgist is to secure, in the hydro- 
electrolytic extraction of copper from its ores with insoluble anodes, con- 
ditions comparable with those which obtain in the electrolytic refining of 
copper with soluble anode. By means of the step system it is believed 
that these conditions are more nearly approached than they have been 
heretofore. The desirable conditions are: (a) Constant composition of 
electrolyte with current density adjusted to suit composition; (b) small 
power consumption. 

The step system arrangement of the electrolytic cells accomplishes 
‘“‘q” and also permits the electrolyte to be circulated at any rate desired 

as in electrolytic refining of copper. A rapid rate of circulation in the 
individual cells which is made pogsible by the step system, together with 
the adjusting of the current density proportionate to the copper contents 
(which is held constant in each step), makes possible the securing of high 
current efficiency. 

As most copper ores contain sulphides, they should be roasted prior 
to leaching. Sulphur dioxide gas is evolved. In such cases it may be 
desirable to pass this gas through the electrolytic cells, utilizing it as a 
depolarizer and at the same time producing additional sulphuric acid for 
the leaching. Ordinarily in leaching copper ores, the solution takes up 
some iron from the ore. Were no sulphur dioxide gas introduced into the 
cell, the ferrous sulphate would become oxidized to ferric sulphate at the 
anode. ‘The ferric sulphate formed would be carried by circulation of the 
electrolyte to the cathode where it would dissolve some of the deposited 
copper, again becoming ferrous sulphate, after which the cycle would be 
repeated. Current efficiency would thus be decreased. But the sul- 

' phur dioxide gas when employed with a suitable insoluble anode, besides 
maintaining a high current efficiency, is beneficial in reducing the power 
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consumption to a point more comparable with that consumed in the elec- 
trolytic refining of copper with soluble anode. (See Figs. 14 and 15.) 
Increased areas of electrodes to give reduced current density for corre- 
sponding depletion in copper contents of the solution in the process of 
electrolysis have been used heretofore. In these processes, however, 
there is but one circulation of the electrolyte, namely, that through the 


_ plant progressively; the solution becomes depleted of the copper during 


its passage. Such a circulation would necessarily be slow and insufficient 
for securing the best results. Moreover, the electrolyte, due to the slow 
progress through the cells, would vary in composition in different parts. 
So, although in the ordinary processes the aim is to maintain the current 
density proportional to the copper contents, it has not really been 
accomplished. 

The step arrangement of the plant is such that— 

1. Rapid circulation is maintained by the step circulating system. 

2. The composition of electrolyte remains absolutely constant in each 
step of the plant. 

3. The current density is held strictly proportional to the copper con- 
tents of the electrolyte. 


SUMMARY 


It was desired to select an Arizona problem, so the treatment of a 
porphyry copper ore seemed to be one of the most important. This 
kind of ore when treated for the extraction of its copper by mechanical 
concentration and smelting, the methods most generally employed, yields 
66 per cent. or less of its copper. 

In these experiments, therefore, the aim was to determine a better 


method of treatment. The method selected for investigation was one 


in which metallurgists are at present doing much experimenting in the 
hope of demonstrating the superiority of leaching and electrolytic pre- 
cipitation over earlier practice, namely: 1, Oxidizing roast; 2, leaching 
with dilute sulphuric acid; 3, electrolytic precipitation of the dissolved 
copper. 

While it was planned to carry on a complete systematic test of the ore, 
thereby enabling one to determine the suitability of this ore to the hydro- 
electrolytic treatment, special stress was laid on roasting and on elec- 
trolytic precipitation using sulphur dioxide to lessen the consumption of 
power and to produce additional sulphuric acid. ee 

It has been demonstrated in these experiments that it is feasible 
successfully to roast the ore, so that when leached with hot dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the entire copper contents may be obtained in solution. 

Some of the practical engineers say that they secure but little bene- 
ficial reduction in power consumption when using sulphur dioxide gas as a 
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depolarizer. Tossizza says, “I have thought to use . . . insoluble 
anodes kept in contact with sulphurous acid, and thus to utilize the known 
depolarization properties of the said sulphurous acid. These anodes can 
be made of carbon, and in this case the sulphurous acid can be introduced 
outside the anode or in the interior thereof;” “One can thus obtain a 
very beautiful deposit of pure electrolytic copper . . . with a sufficient 
intensity at a voltage of about six-tenths of a volt.”” The experiments 
reported under Tests Nos. 3 and 4 corroborate Tossizza’s statement in 
that the method of introducing the sulphur dioxide into the electrolyte is 
unimportant, provided only that it be introduced in sufficient quantity 
to keep the electrolyte saturated. 

Regarding the saving of power (depolarization), these experiments 
show depolarization by the use of sulphur dioxide only when used in 
connection with carbon anodes, while Tossizza, although specifically sug- 
gesting a carbon anode, intimates that the same may be obtained with 
other insoluble anodes. Tossizza does not state the current density at 
which he was operating when depositing copper with the extremely low 
voltage of six-tenths of a volt, although “with a sufficient intensity” 
might mean commercial current density. Experiment Test No. 3 shows 
likewise that copper deposits continuously at six-tenths of a volt when 
current density equals 5.8 amperes per square foot, depositing 4 lb. of 
copper per kilowatt-hour. (See Fig. 14.) It is to be noted that although 
beneficial depolarization and consequent saving of power is secured at all 
current densities, when SO, is introduced into the electrolyte, it is rela- 
tively not the same in amount but decreases as the current density 
increases. ) 

It is to be hoped that future experiments will demonstrate how to 
secure the same beneficial depolarization with sulphur dioxide when 
_ electrolyzing with high current densities. Likewise whether, and how, 
beneficial depolarization by sulphur dioxide may be secured with other 
kinds and types of insoluble anodes. 

When it is desired to extract the copper from the electrolyte down 
to a small trace, sulphur dioxide is very beneficial, not only in reducing 
the power consumption but in causing the copper to deposit more firmly 
on the cathode, which when sulphur dioxide gas is not used forms as a 
spongy deposit toward the last of the electrolysis. On attempting to 
extract the last trace of copper from the electrolyte, sulphide of copper 
forms on the cathode. 

Regarding the lead anodes, there is no depolarization when used with 
or without sulphur dioxide gas. There was no loss in their weight during 
the test. 

When starting out on this line of investigation, it was found necessary 
to design and construct a complete plant on a miniature scale. In doing 
this,*a novel idea appeared—the step arrangement—which greatly facili- 
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tated the work in all stages of the process, especially in the finishing step 
where the copper was extracted down to a*trace with the production of a 
good firm cathode, when sulphur dioxide gas was used. 

Test No. 1 demonstrates, when using the step system, the feasibility 
of depositing copper continuously from the electrolyte, while at the same 
time the copper contents of said electrolyte remains undiminished. A 
plant composed of several steps of such cells may be operated so that a 
liquor strong in copper flows into the upper step of the plant continuously 
from the leaching vats at such a rate that a liquor depleted of its copper, 
in which the acid solvent has been regenerated, outflows from the plant 
continuously to the leaching plant.’ The advantages of a step arrange- 
ment of plant are apparent in that the electrolysis is conducted under 
constant invariable conditions in each cell of the respective steps, as 
well as in every part of the cell. The cathode area of a step may easily 
be adjusted so that the most desirable current density is secured (as 
determined by experience in operating). It is to be noted in step arrange- 
ment of plant, the electrolyte may be circulated in any of the steps at 


- any desired rate. This has been shown to be beneficial in promoting 


high current efficiency. 

The experiments demonstrate that the porphyry ore, when treated 
by a hydro-electrolytic process, will yield its entire copper contents as a 
good grade of cathode copper. It is therefore hoped that by using a 
hydro-electrolytic method, lower-grade copper porphyry deposits may 
be worked than formerly could be worked by methods of concentration 
followed by smelting. 


Epitome 


1. The most suitable temperature for roasting the Arizona porphyry 
copper ore, containing sulphides, in order to render it amenable to acid 
leaching methods, is between 600° C. and 725° C. The more finely 
ground the material the shorter the time required for the roasting so as to 
produce the maximum amount of soluble copper: materials which will 
pass through a 20-mesh screen and remain on 80 mesh require about 
2 hr. roasting at 600° C. to 725° C.; and when ground to pass through 
an 80-mesh screen the time required is about 144 hr. If the roasting is 
concluded at temperatures above 800° C., the oxidized copper is con- 
verted into a compound which is insoluble in dilute sulphuric acid. The 
longer the roasting is conducted above 800° C., the greater the amount 
of insoluble copper produced. 

2. A heated solution is necessary to leach efficiently the copper from 
the roasted material. A 10 per cent. H2SO, solution at 100° C. leached 
out, in from 3 to 6 hr., all the copper from all roasted materials (through 


40 on 80 mesh, through 80 mesh, whole through 20 mesh), except material 
through 20 on 40 mesh, in which case the extraction was not so high. 
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3. The nature of the anode is an important factor in securing depolari- 
zation by sulphur dioxide gas: 

4. Depolarization with consequent saving in power is accomplished 
when using sulphur dioxide gas with a carbon ranae, while there is no 
depolarization with a lead anode. 

5. The depolarization by sulphur dioxide gas, even with carbon 
anodes, does not reach the theoretical amount, being between 45 and 65 
per cent. 

6. The amount of depolarization effected by sulphur dioxide gas when 
used with carbon anodes varies with the current density, being a maximum 
at low current density. 

7. The method of introducing the sulphur dioxide gas into the cell is 
unimportant. All that is necessary is that it be introduced in some way, 
and in such quantity that the electrolyte is saturated with the gas, so 
that there is some escaping by bubbling at the surface. 

8. A smoother deposit of copper forms when using sulphur dioxide gas 
as a depolarizer than when not using it. 

9. In the electrolysis of an acid solution of copper sulphate, when sul- 
phur dioxide is not supplied to the cell and when one is endeavoring to 
carry electrolysis to the point of complete extraction, a soft spongy 
deposit begins to form on the cathode before the complete extraction of 
the copper is effected. There is also a considerable rise in polarization 
when the copper contents of the electrolyte becomes low. 

10. In the electrolysis of an acid solution of copper sulphate, when 
sulphur dioxide is supplied to the cell, the copper contents of the electro- 
lyte may be reduced to a very small trace with the formation of a good, 
firm cathode, without rise in polarization toward the end. Current 
density and energy efficiency remain high to the end. It is only when 
prolonging the operation beyond the time when but a small trace of cop- 
per remains that sulphide of copper forms as a thin coating on the cathode. 

11. Lead anodes do not peroxidize or deteriorate appreciably when used 
with or without the introduction of sulphur dioxide into the electrolyte. 

12. A novel idea—step arrangement of process—makes feasible the 
depositing of copper continuously, while the copper contents of said 
electrolyte in the respective steps remains constant. A plant composed 
of several steps of such cells may be operated so that a liquor strong in 
copper flows to the plant continuously, and the liquor which we 
from the plant is depleted: of its copper. 

13. The circulation of the electrolyte by the step arrangement increases 
the current efficiency. Such rapid circulation is not possible in plants as 
ordinarily arranged. 
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Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers of Electric 
Power 


BY DORSEY A. LYON, * SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, AND ROBERT M. KEENEY, 
RUMFORD, ME. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE utilization of hydro-electric power in electro-metallurgical indus- 
tries, aside from purely mechanical operations, may be of two kinds. 
The electric energy may be used to supply the heat necessary for the per- 
formance of the chemical reactions of a metallurgical process, or the elec- 
trolytic action of a direct current may be employed for extraction of 
metals,-either in a reduction process or a refining process. In discussing 
this subject, it is well to distinguish between established industries, which 
are producing metals and alloys at a profit by use of the electric current, 
and the many processes which are either still in the experimental stage or 
have not even passed the paper stage of development of a patent. That 
is, we consider electro-metallurgical industries as commercial operations 
which are now consuming large blocks of electric energy, while processes 
which are not in commercial operation are only prospective consumers. 
Also, owing to the difficulty and risk of any attempt to foresee the effect 
of the European war upon electro-metallurgical industries, we have felt 
obliged to disregard the war entirely, and state our opinions regardless of 
its existence. i 


Application of Electric Energy to Metallurgy 


Disregarding electrolytic refining processes, the applications of elec- 
tric energy to metallurgy, when considered from a commercial viewpoint, 
may be classified as follows: 

Industries Experimental Processes 


Manufacture of aluminum 


E Electric-furnace smelting of: 
Electric-furnace manufacture of: 


Ferro-alloys ‘Copper ore 
Pig iron Zinc ore 
Steel 


In this paper only the above industries and experimental processes will 
-be considered as possible consumers of hydro-electric power in large quan- 


* Metallurgist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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tities. Electrolytic refining processes are not included above, since they 
are either so closely interwoven into a cycle of metallurgical opera- 
tions as one single step as to prohibit their operation as separate enter- 
prises, or the electrolytic process is on such a small scale of operation as to 
be unimportant as a consumer of power. An example of the former is the 
electrolytic refining of copper. As at present operated, the electrolytic 
copper refinery, while it may be located at the copper smelter, is usually 
owned by a smelting company upon which it largely depends for its 
supply of unrefined anode copper. It has also been found advantageous 
to locate copper refineries near the market for refined copper, which is - 
New York. An extreme illustration of a small-scale electrolytic operation 
which is not worth considering as a large consumer of power is the elec- 
trolytic refining of gold and silver. 

All of the above electro-metallurgical industries are adaptable, under 
proper conditions, to self-contained development in a single plant. Prac- 
tically none of these industries consume less than 1,000 hp. in a single in- 
stallation. There are many electro-metallurgical processes in successful 
use for the extraction or refining of metals which do not consume large 
amounts of power, because the yearly yield is small, as in the case of gold 
and silver; or production is reduced by the small market, as, for example, 
for calclum, magnesium, or bismuth. If there were a demand for them, 
the two former metals might be produced profitably in conjunction with 
the manufacture of sodium, which, while a larger consumer of power than 
either calcium or magnesium, is not a large consumer in comparison 
with other electro-metallurgical industries. 

There are many electro-metallurgical processes which might be con- 
sidered as possible consumers of power, but in the majority of cases they 
exist only as patent specifications and have not yet been tested by either 
small or large experimental work. As an immediate market for power, 
most of these processes are of no interest to the power producer. 


Factors Influencing the Success of an Electro-metallurgical Industry 


The commercial success of an electric furnace or electrolytic industry, 
in which the basic process employed is technically sound, may depend 
largely upon the following factors: (1) the market for the product; 
(2) the cost of electric power; (3) freight rates; (4) labor conditions; (5) 
cost of raw materials. 

Not only the cost of electric power, but all the other factors named, 
will influence, to a considerable degree, the success of any manufacturing 
project. If there is not a steady market for the product, permitting a 
profit on the investment, a low cost of power will not insure business 
success. There is but a limited market for many electro-metallurgical 
products, so that while a good profit might be shown on paper by compar- 
ing the cost of production with the average selling price, the enterprise 
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would be a failure with a large part of its products unsold. _ In the face of 
strong competition, success depends to a large extent, as in any other line 
of business, upon the efficiency of operation, quality of the product, and 
ability to meet competitive prices. 

Reduction processes, as a general rule, require a very low power cost, 
especially those operations producing a large tonnage of a comparatively - 
cheap product, which compete with combustion processes, as, for ex- 
ample, the electric smelting of iron ore and zinc ore. On the other hand, 
electric-furnace refining processes do not require for commercial success 
an extremely low power cost. Many electric steel furnaces are operated 
at a profit on a power cost of 1c. per kilowatt-hour, or $65.70 per horse- 
power-year, while few electric-furnace reduction processes can operate 
profitably with a power cost of over 0.3c. per kilowatt-hour, or $20 per 
horsepower-year, and for complete assurance of commercial success, the 
power cost should be as small as from $10 to $20 per horsepower-year. * 

But, we repeat, the commercial success of an electro-metallurgical 
enterprise does not depend entirely upon the cost of power. Freight rates 
have a large influence on it. Generally speaking, in the western part of 
the United States, no such enterprise producing a large tonnage would 
have much chance of success unless located within a few hundred miles of 
the sea-coast, because of the high freight rates prevailing in the West as 
compared with Eastern rates. The short distance to water shipment has 
been a large factor in the success of Norwegian and Swedish plants, as well 
as of those in Switzerland and the French Alps. Practically all of their 
product is exported to foreign countries by water, while most of their ore 
and coal or coke is shipped to them by sea. With the exception of some 
specific raw material near by, the cost of raw material will depend largely 
upon freight rates, for in the majority of cases, at least the ores used must 
be brought from a distance. 


II. Present COMMERCIAL STATUS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY 


Aluminum 


All aluminum manufactured to-day is produced by an electro- 
metallurgical process, either by the Heroult process or the Hall process, 
which are essentially the same. In the United States the Hall process is 
used and in Europe the Heroult process. 

The production of aluminum in the United States has not increased 
materially since 1912 but exact figures are difficult to obtain, because the 
available statistics for recent years are those of consumption. The con- 
sumption in 1913 amounted to 72,379,090 Ib., of which probably about 
30,000,000 lb. was imported during the alanis year. Importations dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1913, amounted to 26,642,112 lb., and im- 
ports were increasing at the end of that period, but darins the ict quarter 
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of 1913 the consumption of aluminum decreased largely, in common with 
the reduction of business activity in other lines throughout the United 
States. The actual production of 1913 in the United States may be 
roughly estimated at 42,000,000 lb. In 1907, 60,000 hp. was being util- 
ized in the manufacture of aluminum in the United States. To-day 
probably 80,000 hp. is in use for this purpose. 

Until recently the production of aluminum in the United States was 
entirely controlled by the Aluminum Co. of America, owners of the Hall 

‘patents, which have now expired. In this country that company has 
one plant in operation at Niagara Falls, N. Y.,and one at Massena, N. Y.; 
and in 1914 it started a new plant at Maryville, Tenn., where it is 
reported that 100,000 hp. can be developed. In Canada, it has a plant 
at Shawinegan Falls. 

On the expiration of the Hall patents in the United States, a company 
was formed by French financiers interested in the Aluminium Frangaise, 
under the name of the Southern Aluminium Co. A plant is in course of 
construction at Whitney, N. C., on the Yadkin River, where a total 
development in high water of 100,000 hp. is possible, although the average 
power will be about 45,000 hp. Thecapacity of the plant to be erected will 
be 20,000,000 lb. of aluminum per annum. This company continued its 
construction work up to the outbreak of the European war, when it be- 
came embarrassed financially, and was obliged to discontinue its work. 
The Aluminum Co. of America is still, therefore, the only producer of 
new metal in the United States, the remaining production being furnished 
by concerns that resmelt scrap and junk. 

‘In Europe the aluminum industry has progressed as rapidly as in the 
United States. From the table given below it will beseen that Europe pro- 
duced in 1913 about three times as much aluminum as the United States; 
but this country leads in individual production, with France second. 


Taste I.—World’s Production of Aluminum 
(From Statistical Report of the Metallgesellschaft, Frankfurt-am- Main) 


Ss 
1911 1912 1913 
Metric Tons | Metric Tons | Metric Tons 

IVECO CRUGS eidaiy ahs foe sc Gia semi enaoe esate 18,000 19,500 22,500 
WALA (GXDOLUS)ic cre es ake vem tun rere eine 2,300 8,300 5,900 

GROVE, 2 PEs SENSU Iay a wae ase canals 4 6 9 aye THO PO LS SR TOI Seal tate PEE ata Fe a 
Pe AUSUMA= HUN ALY Hadi. ten eae tetas. Mie 8,000 12,000 12,000 

Switzerland of.) vwbrtiy ott cheep ch. geneecdigenysll ule cu aieteaaaean tt Ae eeh Bivens ell kell pee 
PAD CO sehetertin nti apecitta’ sais aha autiots diatee abe: 10,000 13,000 18,000 
FON IANC AE ch stat mairidsira cls: tenn ei ncaet bas: 5,000 7,500 7,500 
UCBs ahs oes Heute tote + ais Steere eee 800 800 800 
NOP WEY gy ciTh poe ee oh ad's Cotas COREY 900 1,500 1,500 
Total 45,000 62,600 68,200 
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Ferro-Alloys 


The growth of the ferro-alloy industry in Europe has been rapid since 
1899, but comparatively slow in the United States. There are about 
25 European plants engaged in the manufacture of ferro-alloys by the 
electric-furnace method, as compared with two in the United States. 
There is, however, an electric-furnace ferro-silicon plant in Canada, at 
Welland, Ont. | 

There are several reasons why the growth of this industry has been 
slower in America than in Europe. Hydro-electric power is not so cheap 
here, and not so favorably located for the receipt of raw material and the 
sale of product. The water-power sites cannot be developed as cheaply 
as many of the foreign sites, where the cost of electric power per horse- 
power-year varies from $7 to $15 as compared with $15 to $30 in the 
United States, for power delivered at the manufacturing-plant trans- 
formers. In Canada, power is somewhat cheaper; but is often located in 
inaccessible places. Most of the Norwegian and Swedish plants are lo- 
- cated at tidewater, or on navigable rivers. French works are within a 
couple of hundred miles of Marseilles. The use of ferro-alloys in the 
manufacture of high-class steels did not advance as rapidly in the United 
States as in Europe, and owing to less favorable natural conditions, 
electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries in general have not 
had so rapid a growth here. 

A large proportion of the ferro-alloys used in the United States are 
imported, since, although there is a duty, local manufacturers do not. 
supply the whole demand. This is true of about one-half of the ferro- 
manganese and one-half of the ferro-silicon used in the United States, as 
well as a large part of the ferro-tungsten. More ferro-titanium and ferro- 
vanadium are manufactured here than abroad. Our ferro-chrome pro- 
duction just about supplies the local demand. 

In the United States, the Titanium Alloys Manufacturing Co. has a 
plant for the production of ferro-titanium at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
Electrometallurgical Co. has a plant at Kanawha Falls, W. Va., and 
another at Niagara Falls, N. Y. This company makes ferro-silicon, 
ferro-chrome, ferro-tungsten, ferro-vanadium, ferro-molybdenum, and 
ferro-phosphorus. ‘The Primos Chemical Co., Primos, Pa., manufactures 
metals and ferro-alloys by chemical methods or in combustion furnaces. 
Among its products are ferro-tungsten, ferro-vanadium, tungsten metal, 
- ferro-molybdenum, ferro-chrome, ferro-nickel, and ferro-boron. The 
American Vanadium Co., Bridgewater, Pa., manufactures ferro-vanadium 
by a method similar to the thermit process. The Goldschmidt Thermit 
Co. has a plant for the manufacture of metals and ferro-alloys by the 
 thermit process at Newark, N. Y., but imports most of its products from 
its foreign works. This company produces ferro-titanium, ferro- 
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Taste II.—Importations of Ferro-Alloys into the United States during 
the Year Ending June 30, 1913 


Rate of Duty arene Value Ma 2 
Ferro-manganese ............ $2.50 per ton | 128,136.55 | $5,484,829 $42.80 
Ferro-silicon, over 15 per cent. P 
BiliCONC nat. c eee eee te 20 percent. | 9,257.18 574,494 62.06 
Chromium and _ ferro-chrome, 4 
value $200 per ton or less....| 25 per cent. 459.09 53,624 116.80 
Value more than $200 per 
COW fae cte en ts Petlagh 2) skers 20 per cent. 68.29 35,667 63.55 A 
Ferro-phosphorus, value $200 
per-ton ‘orlessiers fae. ee 25 per cent. 81.38 3,689 45.33 
Molybdenum and ferro-molyb- | 
denum, value more than $200 
DOT GON sy nieces ins oro has eaeae os 20 per cent. 7.00 15,939 | 3,187.80 
Titanium and ferro-titanium, 
value $200 per ton orless....; 25 per cent. 7.00 306 43.71 . 
Value more than $200 per . 
{OM atc. late tae 20 per cent. 19.21 9,213 479.59 
Tungsten and ferro-tungsten, | 
value more than $200 per ton| 20 per cent. 654.30 795,467 1,215.75 


vanadium, ferro-molybdenum, ferro-silicon, ferro-chrome, and chromium, 
as well as other metals and alloys. It has been recently reported that 
the Noble Electric Steel Co., Heroult, Cal., is manufacturing ferro- 
manganese at its electric-furnace plant. 

Imports of ferro-alloys into the United States during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913, are given in the table above. The rates of duty 
were those in force previous to the passage of the present tariff, under 
which all duties were reduced considerably, in most cases down to 15 
per cent. ad valorem. Hence it may reasonably be expected that 
imports will increase at some time in the future. 


Pig Iron 


The electric furnace for smelting iron ore is of advantage only in 
localities where charcoal and coke are expensive, and electric power is 
cheap. In the manufacture of pig iron, the electric furnace consumes 
one-third of the carbon used by the blast furnace, and hence its use may 
be advantageous where coking coal is scarce, and charcoal expensive. In 
considering the electric smelting of iron ores with regard to its com- 
mercial status at the present time, it must be remembered that by reason 
of the cheapness of water haulage, the electric furnace is in this case com- 
peting directly with the blast-furnace product, regardless of its location. 
The situation is not like that of the aluminum or ferro-alloy industry, 
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in which the electric furnace has the field to itself, because of its technical 
and commercial superiority over any combustion process. Hence, 
in proportion to the amount of pig iron produced, we cannot expect to 
show nearly as large a rate of increase for the electric-furnace process 
as in the case of aluminum and ferro-alloys. 

While the electric furnace has been successful in the smelting of iron 
ores in other countries and in those districts in this country which are 
favorable to the same, there is only one electric furnace pig iron plant 
of two furnaces with a total capacity of about 7,000 hp. This plant is 
located at Heroult, California. Although the electric furnace uses only 
one-third of the coke or charcoal that the blast furnace uses, all solid 
reducing agents are so scarce and expensive on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States as to greatly increase the cost of electric smelting and 
practically prohibit the blast furnace smelting of iron ores. Attempts 
have been made to use oil, but these have not yet proved successful. 

While advances in electric smelting of iron ore have been satisfactory, 
considering that its field of use is limited, the actual tonnage capacity 
of electric pig iron furnace is small. This is quite clear when it is re- 
membered that the total erected capacity in power consumption of the 
electric iron-smelting furnaces (47,000 hp.) would produce about the 
same amount of pig iron per day as one modern blast furnace of 450 
tons output per 24 hours. 


Steel 


As in other electro-thermic processes, development has not been so 
rapid in the United States as in Europe. Only 14 furnaces are in this 
country. The average capacity per charge of the furnaces already built 
is 3.7 tons, whereas that of the furnaces under construction is 4.5 tons, 
an increase of 21.6 per cent. The total charge capacity of the furnaces 
now installed is about 250 tons per charge, and the total charge capacity 
of the furnaces under construction will be 170 tons per charge. The 
arc furnaces vary in capacity from 1 to 15 tons and require from 200 to 
1,500 kw. for operation. 

Table III gives the annual production of steel in electric furnaces, 
by countries, for the years 1908 to the first half of 1912. 

In the first years of its development, the electric-furnace process was 
considered as a competitor of the crucible process only, for making high- 
class steel from scrap iron and scrap steel; but with the successful opera- 
tion of larger furnaces the electric process is likely to become an important 
adjunct to the Bessemer and open-hearth processes as a means of super- 
refining their molten products. The electric process, however, does not 
appear to be destined to supersede either of these methods, since greater 
efficiency and economy are obtained by a combination of any two of the 
three processes as a duplex process. The success of recent experiments 
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has obtained for the electric process a definite place as a super-refining 
method. In time, preliminary refining will probably be done mainly in 
the Bessemer converter, the process being finished in the electric furnace, 
or the open hearth. In Europe, the electric-furnace process for making 
steel of the highest grades is rapidly superseding the old crucible method, 
because of its greater economy of operation and the possibility of using 
materials of lower grade. 


Copper 


So far as we are aware, no copper ores are treated in the electric 
furnace in this country at the present time. 

However, more or less experimental work has been done upon the 
subject, and, as a result of this work and reasoning by analogy, there 
seems no good reason why copper-bearing ores cannot be as successfully 
treated in an electric furnace as in a combustion furnace. 


Zine 


Although, as previously remarked, more progress has been made 
hitherto in the electric smelting of zinc ores than in that of any of the 
non-ferrous metals except aluminum, and metals forming ferro-alloys, 
such as silicon, chromium, and tungsten, the process is nevertheless still 
largely in the experimental stage. There is no plant operating on a com- 
mercial scale in this country. One small commercial plant is in course 
of erection at Keokuk, Iowa, by the Johnson Electric Smelting Co. It 
appears that the experiments conducted at Hartford, Conn., for several 
years have proved successful enough to warrant the installation of a 
small commercial unit to test the process further. The Johnson process 
and the Trollhattan process are essentially the same. Johnson claims 
to have overcome the problem of condensation of zinc vapor into zinc, 
instead of blue powder, which has been the great problem at Trollhatta. 


Ill. Tue Possmpitity oF DrveLtopinc HLEcTRO-METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES IN THE WESTERN Part oF THE UNITED STATES 


Having thus briefly stated the present status of the electro-metallur- 
gical industries we can now consider what the chances would be for the 
development of such industries in the intermountain and Pacific Coast 
region of the United States. For the purpose of this paper, we will con- 
sider the manufacturing of the following electro-metallurgical products. 


Aluminum 


Raw Materials and Labor.—The ores and other raw materials necessary 
to the manufacture of aluminum are bauxite, cryolite, coal, and caustic. 
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Such being the case, all the raw materials necessary, with the exception 
of coal, would, at the present time at least, have to be brought in from 
some other point, if an attempt were made to manufacture aluminum in 
any of the intermountain and Pacific Coast States; and in California, it 
would be necessary to import coal as well. Bauxite is mined in the 
United States in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, and Tennessee. Arkansas 
is the leading producer. An aluminum plant located at any point in the 
western part of the United States would-be obliged to depend for its 
source of bauxite upon some of these Eastern States, as bauxite is not 
known to exist in the Western United States in large quantities. It has 
been proposed by some that alunite might become a source of aluminum, 
but all processes for the extraction of aluminum from silicates are still 
very much in the experimental stage. About 10 per cent. of the bauxite 
consumed in the United States is imported from Europe. The Southern 
Aluminium Co., withits plant in North Carolina, proposed to import all of 
its bauxite from France during the first few years of operation. 

The average price of bauxite at the mines, in 1913, was $4.75 per long 
ton. <A typical bauxite analysis follows: 


Per Cent 
TNSOMUQIS Sats snceis eur seints, oats eta evel eater easton ans teste etenere tea are ate 12.13 
TSOSS ‘OL IMILION FS raterstraiete: cotote cette, ra tale elo aeets ce cheater eee 28.97 
‘Alumina? (AL.O3) eee ae RR ae ee 57.56 
Jroproxide:(FesOs)i: .<oeueets eee oe pc ae © ule ceatee eee 1.34 


About 4 long tons of bauxite are necessary per ton of aluminum, and 
will cost at the mine in Arkansas or Georgia, $19. This bauxite, if used 
in the western part of the United States, must be hauled from the East by 
rail, or by rail and water. It is doubtful if raw bauxite could be laid 
down at any point in the West for less than $14 perton. Therefore the 
total cost of bauxite per ton of aluminum produced from it would be $56. 
Four tons of bauxite would produce 2 tons of alumina. The cost of 
purification would bring the cost of alumina to $38 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
‘Two tons of alumina produce 1 ton of aluminum, so that the cost per ton 
of aluminum with bauxite at $14 would be $76 per ton. 

Freight could be saved by purification of bauxite to alumina at the 
mine or nearby. The cost of alumina at the mine would be about $19.50 
per short ton, or about $28 to $30 in the West. The alumina for 1 ton 
of aluminum would thus cost from $55 to $60, a saving of about $9 per ton 
of alumina, or $18 per ton of aluminum made from the alumina. 

_ Inthe manufacture of aluminum, 0.1 ton of eryolite (sodium aluminum 
fluoride, AIF, 3Nal), is consumed by volatilization of the electrolyte 
per ton of aluminum made. Cryolite is found only in Iceland. Some 
aluminum manufacturers substitute an artificial fluoride for the cryolite, 
using also some calcium fluoride, fluorspar. -Cryolite is worth about $24 
per long ton, or 1.1¢c. per pound, in New York. Shipped to the western 
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part of the United States, cryolite would cost about $35 per long ton, or 
1.5c. per pound. 

In the electrolysis of alumina in the electric furnace, the oxygen given 
off at the anode attacks the carbon electrode with the result that about 
0.7 lb. of carbon anode is consumed per pound of aluminum produced. 
In France and Germany these electrodes are manufactured at the larger 
aluminum plants from coke at the cost of 2.5c. per pound. The cost of 
manufacturing them in the West with coke costing, at a minimum, 
$10 per ton, or charcoal at $8 per ton, would be about 5c. per pound. 
Electrodes could be brought from the East or Europe at a cost of 5c. 
to 6c. per pound f.o.b. San Francisco. 

The cost of other materials, such as caustic soda and fluorspar, 
will not be discussed here, as the amount used is small, and their cost has 
been included in other estimates. 

Labor costs in the West for manufacture of aluminum will be higher 
than in the Eastern States or Europe. The average wage for laborers 
at aluminum plants is $1 per day in Europe, and $1.50 in the Eastern 
United States and $2.50 in the West, outside of mining camps. 

Power.—The manufacture of aluminum requires direct current, so’ 
that the use of high-tension alternating currents, as delivered by Western 
power companies, would mean the transformation of this high current 
down to a lower voltage for use in a motor-generator set. Allowing for 
transformer, motor, generator, and line losses, this would result in the 
delivery to the furnace from the direct-current generator of about 85 
per cent. of the energy delivered to the transformers. If we assume that 
the plant would be operated on a flat rate of only $10 per horsepower- 
year for 11,000-volt alternating current, the cost of power at the electro- 
lytic furnace, on the basis of 100 per cent. load factor, would be $11.76. 
While it is sometimes asserted that, an industry like the manufacture of 
aluminum can be operated on a 100 per cent. load factor, this cannot be 
used as a safe figure in calculating costs. The manufacture of aluminum, 
however, will maintain a higher load factor than some other similar 
industries, as for instance electric-furnace manufacture of iron and steel, 
because of the small units employed, and the ease of replacing a broken- 
down unit with a new one without much additional capital outlay caused 
by keeping reserve units. The largest aluminum furnaces do not require 
over 150 hp. for operation, while electric iron and steel furnaces have a 
capacity of from 300 to 12,000 hp. Another point, influencing the load 
factor maintained, is the market for the product manufactured. ‘This is 
especially true for a new concern which has to build up its market. When 
buying power on a flat rate instead of by the kilowatt-hour, with a 
variation of load factor say between 85 and 100 per cent., any curtailment 
of production due to market conditions will result in a heavy charge to the 
electro-metallurgical company for power which it is not using. For this 
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reason, a load factor of 90 per cent. is assumed in calculating the cost of 
power. This would increase the cost of direct current at the aluminum 
furnace to $13.06 per horsepower-year, or 0.2c. per kilowatt hour. 

Cost of Production.—The following estimate of cost of production of © 
aluminum is based upon a plant requiring 25,000 hp. or more, in units of 
100 to 150 hp. 


Cost of Production of Aluminum per Ton (2,000 Ib.) with Conditions as 
above Stated 


2;tons of aluminajat $25:¢0 per COs. 2-2 es seer ails ciel ia ee ere ee $57.50 
200 lb.tofferyolite. atl oes per POUNG oc 5).05.:cceie a wie eter ener aie eee 3.00 — 
1,400 Ib. electrodes!at 5c. per pounds: sa} 0 2R SRR ceils ctatoel oe tetra rele 70.00 
Other fluxesfete.: ater. ao 5 e1sales eo Assis: ae eae a es ae ee 10.00 
28,000 kw-br: at 0.2c. per kilowatt hour... s:. 65. < cose ase wise sates a ein eed 56.00 
1D S10) ae cnr fat arr Pa ree aera Raed CUM UNG IAN Ok RAPES Gok ge ne Fee. 70.00 
FREPBETS Rar 55 Dress tence, WN Beco eng ooh ale eed On Pe ore Toe I es ea ee 10.00 — 
Amortization, depreciation, 5 per cent. each...............-..+.--.0-+e- 18.00 
Interest)6:per cent... ceils. FIER Se, re tome ree ae ces 10.00 
Gremerall jcc tiak ina bce obegs iomtaltel « SIR BeNELS Oe ote) aay, Seat. Terie eae eho acyanes s 20.00 
LOtaL . %. sinrs ve sfosee 6 SRR RTE spy RL ate aka Aas Pal, Shes aI Peles a SNS nies $324.50 


per ton, or 16.22c. per pound. 


Allowing $15 per ton for freight to New York and $20 per ton for 
marketing expense, the total cost per ton f.o.b. New York would be 
$359.50 per ton, or 17.98c. per pound, or in round numbers, 18c. per 
pound. 

Market.—The average prices for No. 1 ingot metal at New York 
during 1913, generally for spot metal rather than future deliveries, are 
stated below: 


Months Cents per Pound Months Cents per Pound 
JOTUBKY: cin. Sh kyscr sis sats 2636-3.t0:265¢ saduly st spe eekelnciae cee 2316 to 234 
OMTTAT Vata chad ih cok ces 2696) tO; 2036 6 SANS USb juke ke akan aan 22749 to 233% 
INT RROD tts: 5c ee Oe eae 26540 to 27349 September............. 22 ~=to 2234 
TUR Ries ok eben 20 tO 2796 1 > OGtober. 1k o Saletan hs 20» =to 20%o 
Maytee. ot epi parca 2634 to 2634 November (first half).... 1914 
ASUS LAR Reet BPR thc ee 2434 to 2514 November (last half).... 1936 to 1924 
December. die jddckinrtse 18% to 19349 


The tariff act enacted in October, 1913, placing a duty of 2c. per pound 
on ingot aluminum instead of the previous duty of 7c. per pound, resulted 
in the price falling in October of that year to from 20c. to 20.5c. The 
above quotations are indicative of transactions in the open market, 
especially as made by dealers in foreign aluminum. The average price 
of contract aluminum was lc. to 2c. per pound less than the prices 
given. Hence it is evident that in order to avoid a shutdown in dull 
times, a company manufacturing aluminum in the western part of the 
United States should be able, if necessary, to sell its aluminum in the 
New York market at a price of 18c. per pound. 

Aluminum manufactured in the West would at present have to com- 
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pete with a domestic production of 45,000,000 Ib. of aluminum, and 
imports of about 30,000,000 Ib. It is asserted that the domestic pro- 
duction of aluminum will in the future be increased by at least 20,000,000 
Ib. per annum, due to the Southern Aluminium Co. starting its plant, so 
that inside of two years all of the present imports except 10,000,000 lb. 
will be supplied by domestic producers. It is asserted also that the 
Aluminum Co. of America contemplates doubling its present capacity at 
a plant in Tennessee. If this be done, it will eventually add a possible 
production of 40,000,000 lb. per annum, or a total future output of 30,- 
000,000 lb. more than the present market demands. Thus it is clear 
that any company starting business now will have strong competition to 
meet several years hence, or, in other words (since its plant could not be 
completed for several years), from the very start of its operation. This ~ 
competition would exist in spite of the fact that the consumption of 
aluminum in the United States has increased at the average rate of about 
7,000,000 lb. per annum for the last five years. While at this rate of 
increase of consumption the contemplated increased output would no 
more than supply the domestic demand, it is not probable that the con- 
sumption will maintain quite as high a rate of increase. Moreover, by 
reason of the decreased tariff, foreign manufacturers will also be much 
more active in the New York market hereafter. 

Conclusions.—In view of the above statements, we are of the opinion 
that the manufacture of aluminum in the western part of the United States 
would not prove profitable. | 

Even if electric power could be had at $10 per horsepower-year, the 
high freight charges on raw materials and product and increased labor 
costs over Eastern wages are such as to raise the cost of production so high 
that in periods of depressed market it would about equal the lowest 
selling price. In this connection it should be remembered that by reason 
of decreased output manufacturing costs invariably increase in times of 
business depression. Since such a plant would buy power on a flat-rate 
basis, any decreasein output would result ina greater increase of unit cost, 
due to the continuing charge for power regardless of the amount used. 

A study of the preceding data shows that freight rates on raw materials, 
supplies, and product would contribute largely to the cost of the produc- 
tion of aluminum in the West. While India bauxite might be shipped to 
the West very cheaply, little is known about these deposits, and their 
development is in the distant future. An example of the cost of materials 
due to freight is in electrodes. They can be purchased in the Hast at 
3c. per pound. On the basis of 0.7 lb. consumption of electrode per 
pound of aluminum, the cost of electrodes at 5c. per pound increases the 
cost of aluminum by 1.4c. per pound. 

Besides the higher labor costs due to increased wages in the West, 
technical men, such as chemists and engineers, also receive a higher rate 


of pay. 
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At the low price of aluminum in 1913, a company manufacturing 
aluminum in the West could about ‘‘break even’”’ if it sold its product. 
At a price of 20c. per pound a profit of 2c. per pound could be made. A 
production of 10,000,000 Ib. per annum would require a plant costing 
about $4,000,000. This production would give a profit of $200,000 per 
annum, or 5 per cent. on the actual investment. This is generally con- 
sidered much too low a margin of profit for safe investment, since unfore- 
seen conditions might arise to increase the cost. Estimates previous 
to operation are usually found in practice to be too low. It is probable 
that the Eastern producer could sell at a profit at 18c. per pound; since it 
has been estimated that the cost of production of aluminum at Niagara 
Falls is about 15c. per pound. 

A company now producing aluminum, with a market forits product and 
an intimate knowledge of the industry, could possibly establish a manu- 
facture in the West; but we see noreason why sucha company should go to 
the West for such a purpose at the present time, or in the very near future, 
at least so long as it is able to secure power near the ore and the market, 
as at the present time. Apparently, an established company owning its 
bauxite supply and having a market, is the only sort of a concern which 


would be able to operate a plant in the West without losing money, and it © 


could not make as much there as in an Eastern plant. 


Pig Iron. 


Raw Materials and Labor—The raw materials necessary for the 
manufacture of pig iron in the electric furnace are iron ore (either hematite 
or magnetite), limestone, and charcoal or coke. There is no choice as to 
the kind of iron ore, as the electric furnace will handle either hematite or 
magnetite. In regard to the limestone, it is sometimes considered ad- 
visable to calcine the limestone before use in the electric furnace, in order 
to save the energy necessary to remove the carbon dioxide from the 
limestone in calcination; but the use of calcined limestone is not ad- 
visable because of the fine material added to the charge in this way. 
Charcoal is preferable to coke in the electric-furnace manufacture of pig 
iron, because the energy consumption is smaller (because of the possibility 
of using the shaft type of furnace with charcoal), and operation more 
steady. Coke can be used, however, in the rectangular type of furnace 
without a high shaft. 

Iron ore of good grade is more or less plentiful throughout the Western 
States, but unfortunately the cost of transporting it to a point where it 
could be utilized might prohibit its use. Moreover, it is estimated that 
Chinese iron ore containing 60 per cent. of iron can be now laid down at 
Pacific Coast ports at a cost of about $5 per ton. Such being the case, 
we will assume that the cost of iron ore would be $5. 

Limestone deposits are also more or less abundant throughout the 
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West, and so the cost of lime as a flux in the production of pig iron would 
probably not be prohibitive. 

As already observed, charcoal or coke could be used as a reducing 
material. At the starting of a plant, charcoal would be the preferable 
material, but if the plant assumed great proportions, say requiring much 
over 100 tons of charcoal per day, we believe that it would be necessary 
to use coke, on account of possible scarcity of charcoal. For the purpose 
of this paper, we will assume the cost of the reducing agent as not less 
than $10 per long ton, or $3.33 for about one-third of a ton, required for 
reduction per ton of pig iron produced. 

Labor requirements are the same as in the blast-furnace manufacture 
of pig iron, and a minimum wage of $2.50 per day of 8 hr. is assumed. 

Power.—Power will be considered as costing at the furnaces $11.70 per 
horsepower-year, or 0.18c. per kilowatt-hour, allowing for transformer 
losses in reducing the voltage to from 40 to 110 volts. 

Cost of Production.—The following estimate is based upon an annual 
production of 50,000 tons of pig iron. The plant would consist of five 
electric furnaces of 3,000 hp. each, the whole plant requiring 18,000 hp., 
including 500 hp. for various uses outside of the furnaces. 


Estimated Cost per Long Ton of Producing Pig Iron in the Electric Furnace, 
with Conditions as above Stated 
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Based upon the above estimate, the cost of producing pig iron by use 
of the electric furnace would be about $26 perlongton. As the market 
for this pig iron would be entirely upon the Pacific Coast, it would have 
to compete with iron brought from the East and with foreign iron. 

Market.—The market for this pig iron manufactured in any of the 
intermountain or Pacific Coast States would largely be alocal one. At 
the present time, this market would probably not be very great, since 
with pig iron selling on the coast at from $20 to $25 per ton, there is little 
incentive to use it in foundry work, when scrap iron can be purchased at 
a much lower price. There is no large steel plant on the coast which 
would be a consumer of pig iron. 
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Another important factor lies in the cheapness with which pig iron 
from England, China, and India can be laid down upon the Pacific 
Coast. Pig iron from any of these countries could be delivered at Pacific 
Coast ports gor from $18 to $20 per long ton: With the Panama Canal 
open, it is now possible to lay Eastern pig iron down on the Pacific Coast 
for about $18 per long ton, so that the foreign or Eastern producer could 
considerably undersell the Western manufacturer. 

The high cost of production is largely caused by the high cost of iron 
ore, which is about double that paid by Eastern blast furnaces, which are 
producing pig iron for about $10 per long ton; and also by the high labor 
cost, which is about 70 per cent. more expensive than Eastern labor. 
The cost of reducing material is also high as compared with the cost of 
Eastern coke at the furnaces, in spite of the fact that the electric furnace 
uses only one-third of the amount of coke used by the blast furnace. It 
would therefore seem that the cost of production alone would prohibit 
the success of an electric-furnace pig-iron industry in most of the Western 
States. | 

To assure commercial success, the plant should be able to sell its — 
product in the coast market, if necessary, at as low a figure as $18 per ton. 
Eastern or foreign pig iron can be laid downat thatcost. Itisalso quite 
likely that the market for pig iron, with the price as high as $20 per ton, 
will not grow very rapidly, as it is cheaper to use scrap iron tomake 
castings. 


Steel 


There are two forms of steel manufacture in which the electric furnace 
has been used: (1) cold scrap iron and steel of either inferior or high- 
grade quality are melted and refined in an electric furnace with the 
production of steel of the highest grade and equal to the best crucible 
steel; and (2) molten steel, the product of either the acid or basic con- 
verter, or of the acid or basic open-hearth furnace, is super-refined, or 
made into alloy steel, in an electric furnace. The steels thus made may be 
cast into ingots, or directly into various shapes. It has been proposed 
to use the electric furnace for the manufacture of steel from molten pig 
iron; but with pig iron at $20 per ton, the cost would be prohibitive. 
Steel made from molten electric-furnace pig iron would cost at least $34 
and probably over $40, while that made out of Eastern pig iron, which 
would have to be melted, would cost at least $30 and probably $35, and so 
could not compete with Eastern steel, which can be sold in the West for 
about $30. 

As the high cost of pig iron prohibits the establishment of a tonnage 
steel plant, we will consider only an electric-furnace plant for the produc- 
tion of high-grade steel castings and shapes, and bar steel. 

Raw Materials and Labor.—The principal raw material used in the 
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electric-furnace manufacture of steel is scrap steel. While some scrap 
cast iron could be used, most of the material melted should be steel or 
wrought iron. Iron turnings, which in the open hearth are not especially 
desirable on account of oxidation losses, are about the most adaptable 
material for use in the electric furnace. There is not the high oxidation 
loss in the electric furnace that there is in the open hearth. Any scrap 
material used in the electric furnace must be small in size because of 
difficulty in operation of a furnace on large scrap iron, due to short circuits. 
A large part of the turnings produced in the various foundries and shops 
throughout the West go to waste at present, and could be obtained 
cheaply. 

Power.—In the electric-furnace manufacture of steel, electric energy 
is used at about the same voltage asin the production of pig iron or ferro- 
alloys; but the electric steel furnace cannot maintain as high a load factor 
as the electric iron-smelting furnace or the ferro-alloy furnace. For 
example, if it be necessary to transform an 11,000-volt current down to 40 
or 100 volts, a transformer and line loss of 5 per cent. will occur. This, on 
the basis of 100 per cent. load factor and with power at $10 per horsepower- 
year, would make the power cost $10.52 at the furnace. Owing to the 
intermittent nature of the electric-furnace process in steel manufacture, a 
load factor of over 80 per cent. could be maintained only with difficulty. 
The power cost would then be $13.15, or 0.20c. per kilowatt-hour. If a 
lower rate were made on such power, an electric steel furnace could use. 
peak power to advantage, on account of the intermittent nature of the 
process. 

- Cost of Production —The following estimated cost of production of 
electric-furnace steel is based upon an annual production of 25,000 tons 
and the utilization of 4,000 hp. There are so many combinations of 
furnaces of different sizes with which a plant could be equipped that we 
will not attempt to specify them. The estimate is based upon steel cast 
into ingot form. 


Cost of Production of Steel in the Electric Furnace in the Western United 
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With conditions as above stated, the cost of production of ingot steel 
in the electric furnace would be about $30 per long ton, to which would 
have to be added the freight rates to the point of market or delivery. 

Market.—There is very little market for billet-and ingot steel on the 
Pacific Coast, and at the present time a tonnage steel plant manufacturing 
ingots for rails and heavy steel would probably not be able to compete in 
the market with Eastern or foreign products. But there is a considerable 
demand for small shapes; and a plant in the West casting steel into such 
shapes might possibly be able to dispose of its product; but a large part of 
the steel shapes used in the West belong to machinery manufactured 
in the East, and most of this steel comes from the Eastern States. 

Conclusions.—Considering the conditions above stated, it does not 
look as if the manufacture of tonnage electric-furnace steel in the West 
would be profitable, as steel in the form of ingots, billets, rails, or struc- 
tural shapes can be laid down so cheaply on the Pacific Coast from the 
Eastern States or foreign countries as to render impossible the profitable 
manufacture of this steel on the Pacific Coast at the present time. While 
a small electric-furnace foundry, manufacturing special steel shapes and 
using 500 to 1,000 hp., might be successful, it would not amount to much 
as a large-scale steel producer. Tonnage steel cannot be made at a profit 
on the Pacific Coast at the present time, also due to the high cost of 
producing pig iron, and for this reason it would be impossible to success- 
fully operate a self-contained iron and steel plant, using either electric 
or combustion furnaces. 


Copper 


As already observed, the electric smelting of copper ores is entirely in 
the experimental stage. Before it can be practiced commercially, much 
money and time must be spent on experimental work. While'we believe 
it to be feasible under favorable conditions, the process has not yet reached 
a stage of development that would warrant us in regarding it as fully 
worked out. When some of the Alaskan deposits have been more 
developed, electric copper smelting may prove profitable at points along 
the Alaskan coast, since the ore in this case could be hauled largely by 
water. As the process itself is not fully developed, we do not consider 
it worth while to give an estimate of the cost of smelting copper ores by 
electricity. 


Zinc 


While the electric smelting of zinc ores is more advanced than that of 
copper ores, it has not been yet proved a commercial, or, in fact, a tech- 
nical success. Such being the case it cannot, at present, be seriously 
considered as a consumer of power. However, the process of electric 
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zine smelting will doubtless be more fully developed in the near future, 
and it is quite likely that the electric smelting of zinc ores will consume 
considerable power, but at present, as in the case of copper, we do not 
consider the process sufficiently developed to warrant estimates of cost. 


IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The market for hydro-electric power for electro-metallurgical 
industries in general is not great; and under the best of conditions the part 
consumed in electro-metallurgical plants would be a very small propor- 
tion of the total hydro-electric power that it is possible to develop in the 
Western States. 

2. Although the outlook at the present time is not favorable to the 
establishment of extensive electro-metallurgical industries, we are never- 
theless of the opinion that such industries will, in time, be established, but 
perhaps along other lines than at present, that is, other than the produc- 
tion of aluminum, ferro-alloys, pig iron, steel, etc. It is also doubtless 
true that the electric furnace will in time be quite generally used for the 
local production of steel castings, but an extensive use of the electric fur- 
nace for this purpose will not involve any great consumption of electric 
power. 

Therefore, if our analysis of the situation be correct, is it reasonable 
to expect that the hydro-electric power companies may ultimately be 
able to dispose of a great portion of their surplus power by reason of the 
development of new electro-metallurgical industries? We believe they 
will, and for this reason: 

At the present time the metallurgy of the non-ferrous metals is rapidly 
changing. The processes which were suited to the treatment of non- 
ferrous ores five or ten years ago are at the present time not satisfactory, 
because the non-ferrous metallurgical plants of the country are called 
upon to treat ores of a lower grade, and also more complex than formerly. 
Such being the case, processes must be devised which will meet these 
requirements. However, we do not for a moment imagine that electro- 
thermic or electrolytic processes will prove to be the only solution of the 
many problems which are at the present time confronting the non-fer- 
rous metallurgist. Although such processes may greatly assist in solving 
these problems, we are of the opinion that further research work will 
indicate other solutions. ‘This is true, especially as regards hydro-metal- 
lurgical processes, because the profitable treatment of the low-grade and 
complex ores above mentioned requires the use of cheap reagents. Such 
being the case, the hydro-metallurgical treatment of such ores may bring 
about the establishment of an electro-chemical industry for the produc- 
tion of the necessary reagents and thus indirectly the metallurgical in- 
dustry may bring about an extended use of hydro-electric power. 
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Whether this will prove to be the case or not, remains to be seen. It 
can only be determined by a careful investigation of the subject, and by 
extensive research, having for its object the finding of new uses for 
electricity in metallurgical work. 


DIscuUSsSION 


LawrENcE Appicxs, Douglas, Ariz—I think papers of this 
character, while general in nature, are of particular value and interest, 
because when we figure on competing with the East in electrometal- 
lurgical industries, on account of the cheap power on the Pacific Coast, 
we have to take two or three things into account. In the first place, 
power very rarely amounts to more than 20 per cent. of the total cost of 
an operation, even though it be electrometallurgical, and I think it is the 
common opinion among those who are not familiar with those particular 
industries, that it amounts to more than 50 or 60 per cent. Take copper 
refining; we may say that it is 15 per cent. of the total cost. In the 
second place, around New York City, with 100 per cent. load factor and a 
reasonably large load, say 10,000 kw., we can generate from a certain class 
of coal 1 kw.-hr. for about 0.3c. I might say, however, that 0.3c. does not 
include overhead charges, interest on the investment, etc. The third 
factor we have to consider out here is that any product to be salable must 
command a retail market. It would be useless to produce wire bars here 
on the Pacific Coast because there is no place to roll them. If we were 
going to establish a copper refinery, that part of its output which goes 
into wire bars would have to be taken care of by building a rolling mill 
alongside of it to turn it into wire and finally make a product that is 
salable. I do not think, however, that Mr. Lyon need have excluded 
copper refining from his industries. There are perhaps 50,000,000 lb. 
of copper a month refined in this country on a custom basis. I think the 
smelting companies would be very glad to build refineries here if con- 
ditions warranted it. The recent extensions of the Great Falls refinery 
and of the Tacoma refinery in the last few months give evidence of 
that. 


Cart H. Boorn, Chicago, Ill—I agree in a general way with the 
features of Mr. Lyon’s paper. I have read it with very great interest. 
It seems to me the real reason for the lack of development of electro- 
metallurgical processes on the Pacific Coast is largely the lack of a market. 
I am not claiming to have a great knowledge of conditions out here, ex- 
cepting those I have personally observed in the last few weeks, but my 
general conclusions are that in the one field of electric steel melting and 
refining, regardless of the low cost of melting, the lack of a proper market 
will always be a severe handicap to any operation of that kind on the 
Pacific Coast. Even with cheap power and low-cost materials, the 
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limited tonnage available is a distinct disadvantage. If the steel made 
here must go East to find a market, the cost of freight rates, and the 
fact that power can be produced almost as cheaply in the East, will more 
than offset any other advantage; so that my general thought is, being 
- especially interested in the line of steel metallurgy, that the chief draw- 
back to the manufacture of a heavy tonnage of steel on the coast is the 
lack of a market. . 

Apparently the authors of this paper are not entirely familiar with 
some of the recent developments in the electric steel melting field. Elec- 
tric furnaces are today being built which produce steel cheaper than the 
fuel melting furnaces for the same tonnage. These facts have been 
well worked out and carefully checked for a period of two years. Such 
furnaces are today producing steel at $18 a ton with current at 34c. per 
kilowatt-hour, and materials at $11 per ton. The upkeep cost is low and 
the efficiency of the furnace is so high that it has been practical to obtain 
low-cost operations, and to use electric power and still compete with fuel 
melting. With this one point of difference, the ¢ost of melting with the 
electric steel furnace, I thoroughly agree with Mr. Lyon’s conclusions. I 
would call your attention especially to p. 843, where he gives a schedule 
of the operating cost of an electric steel furnace. With current at the 
price he gives, steel could be produced for about $18 a ton, so that there 
is a difference of at least $12 a ton in Mr. Lyon’s figures. 

It makes no difference how cheap you can make the steel out here; 
if you have no market for it, it is hardly possible to do much with the 
product. Even if steel is substituted for iron, with the increased ton- 
nage that might be obtained still I can see no hope for developing a large 
industry here in the immediate future. 


J. W. Beckman, San Francisco, Cal.—I take pleasure in disagreeing 
with the attitude that both Mr. Lyon and Mr. Booth assume in regard to 
possibilities on the Pacific Coast. I think it is undoubtedly true, if you 
only look to the near future, that in the main they are correct in saying 
that there are small markets only, but this is a new country, and we are 
practically in the same position here as the East was before the Civil 
War. Before the Civil War the East would not do any manufacturing 
because they thought they could not compete with England. As they 
could buy what they needed from England they saw no reason for 
manufacturing. The East has changed! It has been shipping for many 
years, and for a long time to come will ship manufactured products to 
England. Here on the Pacific Coast everybody apparently is looking 
to the East for their markets. I have often heard said: ‘What 
jg the use of manufacturing out here, they can beat us in the 
East?” I think that is a wrong attitude for the people of the Paficic 
Coast to take. We are favored with enormous quantities of water 
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power here practically at tidewater. There are a number of oppor- 
tunities right on tidewater, and a number just a few miles away from 
tidewater. We have, therefore, the same power facilities on the Pacific 
Coast to produce electrochemical materials that Sweden and Nor- 


way have, especially Norway, and the same opportunity for shipping » 


these materials to the world’s markets. My feeling is very strong that 
the future of the Pacific Coast does not lie east from here, but west and 
south. We have over half of the world’s population facing the Pacific 
Coast. We should take care of the electrochemical needs of that popula- 
tion and we will do so, provided we look at matters in the right way. If 
we look only to the east we are certainly going to let everybody in the 
East, as well as Europe, take care of those markets that legitimately be- 
long to us. Therefore, I feel that the broad-minded view is not to look 
forward to what this generation can do, but build for generations ahead 
and start doing so now. ‘That is a duty resting on the present generation 
on the Pacific Coast. There is an enormous future for this coast. I 
think a great part of the people on this western coast do not appreciate 
the opportunity this section of the country affords. We have the 
Chinese and Japanese markets of unlimited possibilities; we have the 
northern part of Siberia, that we do not know so much about; there 
are also markets to be had in South America and Australia, and we 
might reach for markets even as far as India, and in years to come I 
believe my attitude will be proven correct. I think this attitude of 
belief in the possibilities of this coast and its future is psychologically the 
right one to hold. Mr. Lyon does not seem to have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that we can get aluminum oxide at a very low figure 
here, from a deposit in Utah that is being worked now, and great quantities 
of practically pure aluminum oxide are obtained from it. It is claimed 
that the product is obtained so pure that in many cases there is no need 
of further refining. A reasonable freight rate has already been established 
by the Western Pacific R. R. for this aluminum oxide from those de- 
posits to the Pacific Coast. This aluminum oxide is obtained as a by- 
product at a very low price, and it seems as though there is a big possibility 
for making aluminum on the coast from this raw material. 

Mr. Lyons says that all our electrodes are shipped here from the East. 
We have here on the Coast one very large and permanent source for the 


manufacture of electrodes in what is generally known as lampblack. 


In the making of volatile products from oil there is always produced quite 
a quantity of exceedingly fine carbon with some heavy oil mixed in. In 
many cases this has been used as fuel under boilers, because of no other 
use for it. From my knowledge of electrodes I believe that there is a 
possibility of using this practically pure carbon in the making of elec- 
trodes, and using them in aluminum manufacture and in electric furnace 
work. 
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Pig-iron manufacture is a very old process and no radical change has 
taken place in its manufacture until:comparatively recently. Is it not 
possible that such an extremely old process will be substituted in time 
by an absolutely new process utilizing new agents in it? Here on the 
Pacific Coast, for example, we have an abundant supply of natural gas 
and an abundance of fuel oil; we also have an abundance of cheap electric 
power. Couple with these an abundance of cheap iron and it seems as 
if there must blossom forth a large iron industry. 

Along the coast there are great deposits of iron ore. About 200,000,- 
000 tons are now located, running 64 per cent. of iron. It is of interest 
to note that the United States Steel Corporation is running at the present 
time on 56 per cent. iron ore. ; 

Why should we not look forward to the utilizing of new agents and 
methods in place of the old processes for the manufacture of pig iron? 

Another point that has impressed me in connection with Mr. Lyon’s 
paper, and to which I have not referred, is the question of treating 
refractory ores by electrolysis in fused electrolytes. I believe it might 
be possible by such a process to partly separate the different metals 
present in the ores. 


Lawrence Appicxs.—Mr. Beckman has put the problem on its 
true basis. If we did not have cheap power here, the whole matter would 
be impossible. Of course, in regard to aluminum, we all of us have an 
aluminum mine in our back yards, but the difficulty has always been 
to get a deposit of value. Will Mr. Seaver tell us what the refracting 
companies have done in the direction of using alumina? 


Kennetu Sraver, Pittsburgh, Pa.—I feel that I am hardly qualified 
to speak with any authority about what has been done by the refractory 
companies in this field. You are all familiar with a brick made from 
hydrous oxide of aluminum. I speak now, in the first place, of a content 
of about 56 per cent. in the brick, and another of about 77 per cent. 
of alumina. The characteristics of the two bricks vary rather widely. 
Those two are probably the extremes of alumina commercially valuable 
to the refractory industry. The 56 per cent. aluminum content is used 
for fire-clay brick, but it will withstand higher heat. We are here con- 
sidering alumina as neutral, although we are familiar with its action under 
varying chemical conditions, and this 56 per cent. content aluminum 
brick has been used where reasonably high heat was encountered. 
The other material running as high as 77 per cent. in alumina content 
has thus far been used as a substitute for magnesia brick, or more often 
termed magnesite brick, in the open-hearth and similar processes. It 
has been giving excellent results, but those results in the light of years 
of experience, should not be taken for more than they are worth. It is 
not yet safe, in my opinion, to say that it is a substitute. I believe that 
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it is. Under normal conditions it probably cannot be produced at the 
price at which magnesia brick was produced. This particular refractory 
has been used in the port end of a furnace, forming a bulkhead of that 
one particular open-hearth furnace, for 365 heats, at which time the 
furnace was necessarily taken off to install a new roof. At that time the 
opposite port, which was installed with magnesia brick alone, was in a 
worse condition. The indications are that this 76 per cent. alumina 
brick will give equally good results. On the other hand, I feel, bearing in 
mind the experience of years, that a thing of this kind must be tested out 
under every conceivable condition before one can make a flat statement 
on the subject. I believe it shows great possibilities, however. 
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J. W. Ricuarps, South Bethlehem, Pa.—I wish to speak on several 
matters connected with the subject of this paper. The first is the pos- 
sibility of producing aluminum on this coast. Mr. Lyon considers 
the cost of aluminum here and shipping it to New York. I believe that 
if such a plant were established here the material would not be shipped 
away, but would be used to supply the local market, and also the Japan- 
ese market which is a considerable one at the present time. The prin- 
cipal raw material is bauxite, or its equivalent, and the questionis whether _ 
it can be found west of the Rocky Mountains. If the byproduct alumina ~ 
from the Maryvale alunite deposits in Utah could be brought here 
at $5 per ton, that might put a different aspect on the matter, or, if : 
bauxite were to be found on the Pacific Coast there would be a possibility 
of establishing works here to supply the local market and the Japanese 
or other foreign markets bordering on the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

In regard to the consumption of steel on this coast, in the paper by 
C. C. Jones of Los Angeles, it is stated that the consumption of steel on 
the Pacific Coast is nearly 3,000,000 tons per year. That is not an 
insignificant market, although I got the impression from Mr. Lyon that » 
he considered the local market here was not worth considering. That 
is a respectable proportion of the output of the United States. If there 
is such a market here, and the statements made as to the cost of making 
steel in a properly designed electric furnace are to be relied upon, there 
is a distinct possibility of the Pacific Coast furnishing its own supply of 
steel castings and possibly some manufactured shapes. We must give, 
too, a proper consideration to the practical importance of the ferro-alloy 
industry which has already begun operations on the Pacific Coast. 
Furnaces in Shasta county which were producing pig iron are operating 
on ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, and ferrochromium, and they are at 
present operating successfully. There is a possibility, it seems to me, of : 

firmly establishing those industries on this coast. ; 
’ » 
J 


J. W. Becxman.—I take exception to what Professor Richards has 
said about ferromanganese. It is not possible to establish the ferro- 
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manganese industry here with an electric furnace. It might be with a 
blast furnace but not with an electric furnace. 


D. A. Lyon, Salt Lake City, Utah.—I would like to call attention to 
the fact that in this paper we do not state that it will never be feasible 
to establish electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries on 
this coast, and that the establishment of these industries should not be 
considered, but have stated our views as regards the possibility of 
electrometallurgical industries becoming large consumers of electric 
power here on the Pacific Coast at the present time. 

As to the tonnage of steel used on this coast; the day before yesterday 
I was talking to a prominent iron and steel metallurgist of this country 
in regard to the possibility of producing steel here in the West, and he 
remarked that it would be practically impossible for any one plant to 
turn out all the different shapes that would be required to meet the de- 
mand, and that while the total tonnage of steel used on the Pacific 
Coast is comparatively large, there is not a large tonnage used of 
any particular shape or size. Such being the case, there is no demand 
at the present time for a plant producing a large tonnage of iron and 
steel. I think the gentleman was right and must therefore disagree with 
those who believe that there would be a market for the output from a 
large plant at the present time. 
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Method of Making Mineralogical Analysis of Sand* 


BY C. W. TOMLINSON, M. ee Ti MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 
INTRODUCTORY : 


Tue analyses which have been made by the writer according to the 
method described below were made as part of Professor Withey’s in- 
vestigation of the concrete aggregates! of Wisconsin, in the hope of 

- throwing light on the extent and nature of the influence of the mineral- — 
ogical constitution of aggregates upon the properties of the concrete 
and mortar made from them. 

This method was found most satisfactory after four weeks of experi- 
ment and modification. It attains an accuracy quite sufficient for the 
purpose of the analysis, and is fairly rapid. Mineralogical analyses may _ 
be thus made at a cost considerably less than that of chemical analyses 
of a similar degree of completeness. | 

The results obtained by this method should not vary in any item by 
more than 1 per cent. of the total weight of the sample, and may be made 
very much better than this by the exercise of greater care in the micro- 
scopic counting (see below). The accuracy of the hand sorting is of 
course dependent upon the experience and carefulness of the analyst. : 

After a month’s practice, the writer was enabled to turn out these 
analyses at the rate of four in 33 hr. of working time. It was found most 
economical to handle four samples at once. 

The samples analyzed weighed from 290 to 340 g. each. The same 
method could be applied to larger or to smaller samples, within reason- 
able limits. 


The following list covers the necessary apparatus and equipment: 


1 good balance capable of weighing accurately to tenths (or, better, hun- 
dredths) of a gram, and of handling quantities up to 200 g. in weight. - 

1 Westphal balance, registering densities to two or three decimal places. 

1 Meker or Bunsen burner, and gas supply. 

1 nest of sieves, 10, 20, 40, and 100 meshes to the inch. 


* Developed at the University of Wisconsin in June and July, 1914, by C. W. 
Tomlinson, under the direction of M. O. Withey and A. N. Winchell, 

} Assistant in Geology, University of Minnesota. 

‘The aggregate comprises all of the material entering into the composition of a 
block of concrete, other than cement and reinforcement. Gravel, sand, crushed 
stone, and slag often constitute concrete aggregates. 
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1 binocular or petrographic microscope (not necessary for rough work). 
1 good-sized hand lens of moderate power. 

1 rubber laboratory apron. 

1 pair rubber gloves. ; 

Chemicals: potassium iodide and mercuric iodide (see following pages). | 
Bottles to hold heavy solution. 
1 1,000-cce. wash-botile. . 
6 Harada tubes, if these are used. 

Beakers, as follows: two 500-cc.; three 200-cc.; five 100-cc.; three 50-ce. 

Casseroles: two 4-in.; two 2-in.; one 6-in. 

1 12-in. evaporating dish. 
4 4-in. glass funnels, for filtering. 
3 8-in. glass rods, 34, in. diameter, for stirring. 
8-in. and 6-in. filter paper. ‘ 
5 yd. toweling. 


1 tripod support for evaporating dish. i 
2 ring stands with 2 rings each, and clamps for supporting separation beakers. | 
1 5-in. square of wire screening. 4 


1 counting sheet (see paragraph on ‘‘ Microscopic Analysis’’). 

2 by 3 in. and 3 by 4 in. envelopes for filing separated sands. 
(Envelopes used for steel pens are suitable). 

Larger envelopes for filing separates of each sample. 


ry 


OUTLINE OF METHOD 


The various steps in the process of a complete analysis of an average 
or complex sand, with the time (figured for four analyses conducted at 
once) required by each, are as follows: 


Hours Minutes 


SHUT ete A RAT eS RS Cee Ontec Cet 1 15 
Wile him Grol sIZOS tite nase als coi rstelsslocas ies = 45 
Preparation of heavy solution...............-.-. 2 

Heavy-solution separations............+++...005 5 as 
PLATICUSOTUINE he yon -crhenah ye ee oes creo tal yale e\coner sks ens sas 12 20 
Weighing of separates..... ae eR ee Ne create 3 Ae 
Microscopic analysis of heavy solution separates... 3 30 
Computation of analysis and preparation of report. 4 30 

Total for LOUTIANBl Ses akevia ck eaeteve sclera ote eyawe aes 32 20 ‘ 

Time charged to each analysis..............-+ 8 5 : . | 

: : 4 

The chief saving in time from carrying on several analyses at once 1s F 

in the heavy-solution work. The heavy-solution separations and the ze 

hand sorting may be carried on together, the latter filling the intervals “a 

during which the solution is being evaporated. i 

Each of the several steps is described in detail below. : 

Fi mH 

Sizing ai 


A separation of the sample into several sizes is advisable for three 
reasons: (1) The coarser material can best be classified by hand sorting; 
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(2) great range in size of grain reduces the accuracy of the heavy-solution 
separations; and (3) the resulting information is of value, since the com- 
position of the sand differs in the several sizes according to definite 
principles. Material too coarse to pass a 20-mesh screen is apt to contain 
many fragments of phaneritic igneous rock not yet disintegrated into 
constituent minerals, and therefore of variable specific gravity. More- 
over, material of this size can be rapidly sorted by hand, and can be 
more satisfactorily and completely classified than by specific gravity 
alone (heavy-solution separation) ; and the separates can then be weighed. 

The sizing is conveniently done with a nest of sieves of 10, 20, 40, 
and 100 mesh. For accurate work each sieve should later be handled 
separately to perfect the sizing. 


Weighing of Sizes 


This is done for two reasons: To serve as a check upon the possible 
losses in manipulation and upon possible errors in the final weighing of 
separates, and to determine the care with which each size shall be sorted. 
Following the weighing, the percentage of each size in each sample is 
computed. If any group amounts to less than 1 per cent. of the whole, 
it may be neglected in the analysis. Each size is laid out upon a sheet of 
paper or (better) inserted in an envelope of appropriate size, and labeled 
with the number of the sample. If a standard set of sieves is used, it is 
not necessary to write down the size, as this is recognized at a glance— 
unless envelopes are used. Envelopes should be free from leakage, and 
should be sealed by folding the open end or side, not by pasting down the 
flap. 1 


Preparation of Heavy Solution 


An excellent classification of the sand which passes the 20-mesh sieve 
may be made by means of heavy solutions. A solution of density 2.9 
will separate practically all of the dark silicate minerals from the others. 
One of 2.7 will separate quartz (2.65) from calcite (2.72) and dolomite 
(2.8 to 2.9). One of 2.585 or 2.59 will separate orthoclase from quartz 
and plagioclase. The first two of these separations are highly satisfac- 
tory, but the third (density = 2.585) is less so because of the wide range 
in density of chert and quartzite due to varying porosity. Most chert 
will float with the orthoclase. Most common igneous rocks will fall with 
the carbonates in the group between 2.7 and 2.9; but these are seldom 
abundant in the sizes of sand submitted to heavy-solution separation. 
Graywackes behave like the igneous rocks. Mica is not to be trusted, 
because its great surface area interferes with proper separation; the heavy 
solution has a high surface tension. 

Probably the most satisfactory solution is that of Sonstadt and Thou- 
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let, which consists of potassium mercuric iodide in water. Its prepara- 
tion, characteristics, and manner of use are well described in Johannsen’s 
Manual of Petrographic Methods, pp. 519 to 521. It is not necessary to 
evaporate on a water bath, as there prescribed, if the analyst will keep 
fairly close watch of the solution as it nearsitsmaximum density. Evapo- 
ration in a dish resting directly on a wire screen on a ring stand over a 
burner is much more rapid and produces exactly the same result. Allow 
the solution to cool before filtering. 

The quantity of solution needed for handling four analyses at once— 
to conduct eight or ten separations simultaneously—is about 2,000 g. 
This requires about 1,080 g. of mercuric iodide and 920 g. of potassium 
iodide, total cost about $12. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the necessity for caution in 
handling the Sonstadt solution. A few drops on the fingers occasionally 
during one day may not produce any noticeable effect at the time, but 
is sufficient to cause a swelling of the flesh which may stop the work for 
one or two days. ‘The fingers become distended and rigid, and the skin 
discolored and sore, sometimes developing a rash. A drop of Sonstadt 
solution under the finger nail will bring pain quite readily. Elsewhere, 
except on a cut or bruise, it produces no immediate effect, and is there- 
fore so much the more dangerous. Rubber gloves should be worn during 
all operations involving this solution; and new gloves should be obtained 
as soon as any hole appears in the old ones. 

A stain of Sonstadt solution on the clothing may be readily removed 
in water if applied at once, or in alcohol later; but a rubber apron is an 
excellent preventive of such stains. 

When the required amount of solution has been prepared, evaporated 
to a high density (anything over 2.9 is sufficient), cooled, and filtered 
(filtering may be omitted at the judgment of the analyst), it should be 
brought to the density wanted for the first separation, by diluting with 
water. ‘This is best done by diluting a part of it to a lower density than 
that desired, and then pouring the heavier fluid into the lighter; the lighter 
is placed in a beaker inclosing the pendant of a Westphal balance, and the 
heavier poured in from a casserole or other vessel with a good lip. As the 
proper density is approached, the introduction of the heavier fluid may be 
made drop by drop, and the desired density thus obtained with an 
accuracy of three or even four decimal places. 


Heavy-Solution Separations 


A full description of the nature and use of the various types of appa- 
-yatus used for heavy-solution separations is to be found in Johannsen’s 
Manual of Petrographic Methods, pp. 547 to 556. The simple Harada 
tube described on p. 549 is very convenient, and a single separation there- 
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with is quite satisfactory for the purposes of this work, without the 
repetition prescribed for more accurate results. An ordinary beaker may 
be used with practically as good results, however, according to Gold- 
schmidt’s method, described on pp. 548 to 549 (Johannsen); this has the 
advantages of cheapness of apparatus and wide range in size of beakers 
(to accommodate different quantities of sand) ; and, what is an even greater 
convenience, the beakers can readily be wiped dry. 

Before pouring heavy solution, the density of which has been ac- 
curately adjusted to a desired figure, into a separation beaker, it is im- 
portant that the interior of the beaker should be quite dry; for a few drops 
of water may lower the density of the fluid enough to impair the results 
of the separation seriously. f 

In making each separation, the beaker should be chosen of such a size 
as to accommodate the parcel of sand with about twice an equal volume 
of solution, to insure a clean separation in decanting the two groups of 
minerals. If the quantity of sand in one size is too great to be satis- 
factorily handled, it may be reduced by quartering; and the proportions 
of minerals found in the tésted portion are then assumed to nes for the 
remainder also. 

It is a waste of time to drain off the heavy solution from the sands by 
filtering, after the separation is completed. The two separate parcels 
of sand (one of less and one of greater density than the heavy solution) 
should be washed directly into two separate casseroles, and there thor- 
oughly washed by repeated decantations. A 1,000-cc. wash bottle is 
of convenient size for this work: a smaller one requires refilling 
too often. All of the solution used in the separation goes into the wash 
_ water, and is subsequently evaporated to high density again, before the 
next separation is attempted. During the process of evaporation the 
analyst may busy himself with the hand sorting of the coarser sizes of the 
samples with which he is working; though he should keep fairly careful 
watch of the progress of the evaporation. 

As already remarked, the writer has found it economical to handle 
four or more samples at once. If four are taken, and there are two sizes 
from each sample to be submitted to classification by heavy solution 
(it’is often the case that the “finer than 100-mesh” group is too’ small 
in quantity to warrant analysis), there will be eight parcels to be so treated, 
four of size 20 to 40 (passed 20-mesh, but not 40-mesh screen) and four 
‘of size 40 to 100. If the “finer than 100-mesh” group is to be treated 
in each case also, there will be 12. The requisite number of beakers 
(common or Harada) should be selected, of sizes appropriate to the sizes 
of the parcels of sand; and an adequate quantity of heavy solution should 
be prepared of the desired density. A 500-cc. beaker will hold enough 
(about 1,400 g.) for six or eight moderately large separations (50 to 75 g. 
of sand in each). One important economy of time effected by large- 
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‘scale operation is in the matter of preparation and adjustment of the 
heavy solution. 

It is usually best to perform the separation at density 2.7 first. 
Nearly all sands contain some material on each side of this mark, and 
it is almost always the most effective separation. If either of the sepa- 
rates, the heavy or the light, in any sample then is very small in quantity, 
no further separation need be made of it; otherwise, the eight (or twelve) 
parcels of sand heavier than 2.7 willbetreated to another separation at 2.9, 
and those lighter than 2.7 to one at 2.585. 

For the same reason that the separation beakers should be dry be- 
fore the Sonstadt solution is inserted, the sands should be thoroughly 
dry before a second separation is attempted. For this purpose each 
parcel, as soon as it has been cleansed of heavy solution, is washed from 
its casserole on to a pad of filter paper (three or four sheets in thickness) 
labeled with the number of the sample. The size and density of each 
parcel can be recognized at a glance, after a little practice. These may 
be left in the sun, or laid out on the table in the vicinity of the burner 
used in evaporating the wash water. If the latter method is used, the 
sands must be allowed to cool when dry before being subjected to another 
separation; as any notable rise of temperature may change the density 
of the heavy solution. 

As in the first preparation of the heavy solution, the concentrate 
from the wash water of the first separation should first be allowed to 
cool, then filtered, then brought to the exact density wanted for the 
second or third separation. A 12-in. evaporating dish, a ring stand, 
and a Meker burner make an excellent combination for the evaporation. 

Three separations of two sizes from four samples result in four 
separates from each size in each sample, or a total of 32 separates. When 
all are dry, they should be placed in separate envelopes (free from 
leakage), each appropriately labeled, as for example: 

Sd.8 20-40 D 2.585-2.7 


Hand Sorting 


The materials in each sample which do not pass the 20-mesh screen 
are again separated for convenience by a 10-mesh screen. If the quantity 
of plus 10-mesh gravel is less than 50 g., or that of 10-to-20-mesh sand less 
than 10 g., the entire parcel may be sorted by hand. For larger quanti- 
ties it is desirable to quarter down the parcel until a representative 
portion of reasonable size is obtained. It is somewhat risky, however, 
to sort much less than 10 per cent. of a parcel and to assume that the 

composition of the sorted portion then represents accurately that of 
the whole. The time required for hand sorting depends wholly upon 
the extent to which this assumption is carried, and the ease and rapidity 
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with which the analyst can recognize and classify the grains. One 
little trick which the writer has found to save time is this: Do not pick 
up each grain with forceps and drop it in the appropriate pile, but sepa- 
rate one kind of mineral or rock from the entire parcel (or part of it 
which is to be sorted) first, then another, etc.; simply using a lateral 
motion on the paper, sweeping the grains of one kind one way, all others 
the other way, with one arm of the forceps or with some similar fairly 
dull-pointed instrument. The most abundant or the most easily rec- 


ognized mineral or rock type should be separated first; then the separa-. 


tion of each successive type may be made in much less time than the one 
preceding. 
The chief groups into which most Wisconsin sands fall are the follow- 


ing: 
Translucent quartz. Dolomite (and limestone). 
Chert and feldspar. Shales. : 
Quartzite, graywacke. Granites (or all phanerites together). 
Heavy minerals. Greenstones (and slates). 


Some of these are missing in many sands, and in some sands it may 
be found desirable to separate these still further. It is unfortunate 
that the separation of chert from feldspar is often difficult without the 
use of polarized light, as the two have very different origins. The 
source of the sand and the abundance of phanerites in it often show 
whether or not any considerable quantity of feldspar is to be expected 
in it. 

The properties which are most reliable in a swift classification of 
sand grains are the following: diaphaneity, luster, form and cleavage, 
hardness, granularity, and color. The last-named property must be 
used with caution. 

When the sorting is complete, each type should be put in a separate 
envelope, appropriately labeled, as for example: 

Sd.8 10-20 Tr. Qz. 


Weighing of Separates 


When the hand sorting and the heavy-solution separations are all 
completed, the entire batch of separates must be weighed, together with 
all of the unsorted portions of the various sizes, if such there be. The 
weight of each separate is written upon the envelope containing it. 
These weights are then recorded for each sample upon a preliminary 
analysis sheet, and each weight is computed into a percentage of the 
total weight of the sample. If any portion was not sorted, the percent- 
ages of the separates for that size are computed as if all had been sorted. 
Any appreciable errors found in the sums of weights for the sizes as 
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compared with those obtained before should first be looked into. In 
the case of the heavy-solution separates, some slight loss in manipula- 
tion is to be expected, but it should be kept under 1 per cent. 

If the sum of all the heavy-solution separates of a certain density is 
only about 1 per cent. (or less) of the total weight of the sample, as is 
sometimes the case with the group of density greater than 2.9, it is not 
worth while to make a microscopic analysis of these separates, but they 
may be grouped together in the statement of analysis. 


Microscopic Analysis of Heavy-Solution Separates 


Since two or more minerals or rocks of different character may have 
the same density, and since the heavy-solution separation is subject to 
minor imperfections, as noted above, it is necessary to make an exami- 
nation of each of the heavy-solution separates to determine its composi- 
tion. A good hand lens is sufficient for this purpose, and a black sheet 
with a square pattern of white lines on it makes the most satisfactory 
background for a quantitative determination. A bacteriological counter 
is excellent. A representative portion of the separate is spread out 
evenly on a glass plate lying upon the counting sheet. If there are grains 
of one or several varieties scattered through a preponderance of one other 
mineral, as is usually the case, the former may be counted over a large 
area; the latter over a few of the squares included in that area, and the 
number multiplied by the proper factor to obtain the total. The pro- 
portions of the several minerals are reckoned to percentages, and re- 
corded on a second preliminary analysis sheet. If the separate to be 
examined is a large one, more than one part of it may be subjected to 
counting, and an average taken. For sand of the 20-to-40-mesh type, 
4 or 5 sq. cm. is a suitable area to cover for the count; for 40-to-100-mesh, 
1 or 2 sq. cm. may be sufficient. 

The weight of each separate having been previously computed into 
percentage of the total weight of the sample, the amount of each mineral 
(or rock type) present in the separate may be reckoned into comparable 
figures by means of the proportions found in the microscopic count. If 
the same mineral is present in more than one of the heavy-solution 
separates from one size of a given sample (due to inconstant specific - 
gravity or to imperfect manipulation), the sum of these figures for that 
mineral in the several separates is the amount of that mineral in the size 
(still expressed in percentage of the total weight: of the sample). 


Computation of Analysis and Preparation of Report 


The time included under this heading in the outline given above 
covers also other computations made during the progress of the analysis. 
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The amounts (in percentage of the total, not in grams) of each mineral 
and rock type found in each size are now entered on one sheet, and added 
to give the total amount for each mineral and rock. The analysis may 
then be summarized as follows, though other groups may be used if 
appropriate: 


Igneous rocks. 

Shale group. 

Quartz group (includes quartz, chert, and quartzite). 

Dolomite group (calcareous sediments). : 

Feldspar. 

Heavy minerals. 

Not examined (often the sand which passes 100-mesh—when 
less than 1.5 per cent. of the total). 


The following is an example of the record of an analysis of the simplest. 
type. 


i 

Sanp 21 : 

Mineralogical Analysis | 

Weight Per Cent. 

Weighing of Sizes in Grams of Sample 

PLUSTLO MNES cco aaa tere ete vee steers ome oe 41.22 13.10 
10)46320 nieshyh, SRA WUE SRS Sake 17.40 5.51 
20.40! 40;meshts.. afsceidic ees tae eerste 150.38 47.83 
£050.00 Mesh suo oom eee ue ee oe 103.17 32.75 
Minis LOO ameshier oi bani ti. ceria: 2.54 0.81 


314.71 100.00 


Group Grou 


Coarser than 10 Mesh 10 to 20 Mesh 
Hand-Sorted — ~ - 
penarates Weight | Per Cent.) Per Cent. || Weight | Per vig Per Cent. 
in of of Total in of Total 
Grams Group Sample Grams Genay Sample 
Igneous rocks.......... 6.47 2.05 0.53 8.7 0.48 
Shale group. .ii sissies 4.58 1.46 1.52 24.8 1.37 
Quartz group........... 10.38 3.29 2.42 39.5 2.18 
Dolomite group........ 19.79 6.30 1.14 18.6 1.02 
HELUSAP sticet cas cater > ‘eet 0.45 7.3 0.40 
Heavy minerals........ 0.07 1 0.06 
Total sorted......... 41.22 6.13 
NOt sorted. 5.7.5 ade 11.27 


Total of group....... 


ee 
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Group III 
20 to 40 Mesh 
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Group IV 
40 to 100 Mesh 


Heavy-Solution {= - ' 


poparates Weight | Per Cent.| Per Cent. || Weight | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
in of of Total in of of Total 
Grams Group Sample Grams Group Sample 
er 290 on 8 amen eects 2.26 1.5 0.72 1.038 Oo 0.33 
DED 7 tO, 220 Samacen weirs | 28.74 19.1 9.13 5.36 5.2 1.70 
WZ DSO tLOtonaesc ae eee Lee le Ono 36.31 94.10 91.2 29.87 
ES Oe neaticen « Brest 5.26 3.5 1.67 2.68 2.6 0.85 
150.38 | 100.0 47.83 103.17 | 100.0 32.75 


Microscopic Counts 


_————_ ee ee ee ee 


20 to 40 Mesh 40 to 100 Mesh 
Per Cent. of | Per Cent. of Per Cent. of | Per Cent. of 
Class Total Sample Class Total Sample 
D 2.7 to 2.9: 
Dolomite group........... 93.2 8.51 98.8 1.68 
Nenecousmocl<seva scent. inci. 5.7 O52) wee eee oul beret arets 
CNIaTECPOTOUP a oc al -i ike 0.10 ig 0.02 
100.0 9.13 100.0 1.70 
D 2.585 to 2.7: 
Quartz group... ...----.+« 99.2 36.02 96.9 28.94 
(Peldspateneratee os. ons © 0.8 0.29 3.1 0.93 
100.0 36.31 100.0 29.87 
D < 2.585: 
Quartz group....-...-.... 14.2 0.24 Li 0.15 
Held steucebestrae rkeuiag ya. +) >>: 85.8 1.438 82.5 0.70 
100.0 1.67 100.0 0.85 


eee SS eee 


D > 2.9: Assumed to be all heavy minerals. 


Summary 


TeNCOUs LOCKS. c0.. cls oar eyn ews rahe ty ee 
Ppa PLOUU, acne es ie oe wale eee tess 
OTT a4 490) Ly Oe eo ao 
DoloMAIS TOU Watwak . ead tn eee oie 8 os peer ee ar 
Pioldspat eee roc se bye ele ernie 
Heawy minerals. yo... 6 ue. ee nce Fh eh eens 
Inioys GacnnnveelS S40 eda seep oy Eos inate aaron 
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The Mellen Rod-Casting Machine 


BY R. C. PATTERSON, JR., E. M.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


In view of the circumstance that very few important changes have 
been made within the last 15 or 20 years in the equipment of rod and 
wire mills, the description of a new. process introduced by Grenville 
Mellen, of Llewellyn Park, N. J., to take the place of the present laborious 
system of producing rods of lead, zinc, brass, copper, aluminum, etc., 
may be interesting to members of the Institute. This new process con- 
sists in the production of cast rods at one operation in a small continuous 
casting machine. 

The hot liquid metal is transferred from the melting crucibles directly 
into an endless chain of mold blocks in the machine, where solidification 
takes place, and the rod comes out continuously in a solid form at one 
end as long as the molten metal is supplied. The operation of these 
mold blocks so as to produce a solid rod of uniform structure constitutes 
an important part of Mr. Mellen’s invention. é 

The machine (Figs. 1 and 2), 12 ft. in height over all, 2 by 3 ft. in 
horizontal cross-sectional area, and 6,000 lb. in weight, has a framework 
of cast iron, holding in position two endless chains of mold blocks, which 
are made in sections and join in center alignment. The mold orifice is 
made up of these mold sections, into which the liquid metal flows. 

The molding chains are composed of steel blocks, grooved on one face 
to form the molding cavity, and linked together with flexible joints. 
Kach block is carried on four rollers which guide the chain around the 
end sprockets and carry it in its course through the machine. 

The accuracy of alignment requisite to the production of a perfect 
rod in the mold groove formed by these sections is secured by careful 
machine work, and by building the four ways, down which the alignment 
takes place, so that two of the sides are fixed permanently, while the op- 
posite sides are held to their position by spring pressure. The guides 
carrying the molds, while in casting position, are water-cooled square 
tubes. 

The length of this machine is somewhat indeterminate. A certain 
amount of both time and cooling surface is required to solidify the metal 
in the mold; and one may either use a long molding chain and run it fast, 
or a shorter chain and run it correspondingly slower. We have found, 
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Fic. 1.—Front View or VerticaL Typn or MELLEN Rop MacuINE. 
Macuine Casts Brass, Coprer, ZINC, ETC. 


Fie. 1. 
THIS 


Fig. 2—Sipe Vinw or VERTICAL TYPE, SHOWING CasTING CHAIN WHICH TRAVELS 
UPWARD To Mrer in A ComMoN CENTER THE OpposiTE Cuain, THEse Two UNITING 
to Form A Soup Steen Motp 1nTo wHicH THE MoutTen Meta Is CasT THROUGH A 


Sinica TusE EMERGING FROM A GRAPHITE CRUCIBLE. 
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however, that with 8 ft. length between centers for the chains a casting 
speed of 25 ft. per minute for 7-in. brass rod will not cause the molding 
blocks to rise in temperature above 450° F. 

Experiments have shown that in the casting of bronze mixtures, the 
pair of molding blocks should have about six times as much sectional area 
as the cast rod, to allow a reasonable temperature difference for the rapid 
removal of the heat. 

The first machines designed for this process of continuous casting 
were vertical; but the desire of practical rod-mill men to operate with the 


molding groove horizontal led Mr. Mellen to spend considerable time in - 


experimental improvements of the mechanical details, in order to secure 
a maximum efficiency for the horizontal machine. In this attempt, 
numerous troubles and intricate problems were encountered. The 
machine would always cast rods; but its successful operation in a horizon- 
tal position required more skill than that of an ordinary laborer. After 
much experiment the axis was first made slightly inclined; but finally the 
vertical position was readopted; and in this form one laborer, with 
a little preliminary instruction, can manage the machine without 
difficulty. 

The chief hindrances to horizontal operation were: (1) the difficulty 
of completely filling the molds, and (2) the circumstance that, in working 
horizontally, the lower chain did the greater part of the work and became 
after a time excessively heated, while the upper chain remained relatively 
cool. This caused an irregular structure both in the cast rod and in the 
drawn product resulting therefrom; and as a result the required strength 
tests were not satisfactory. 

In the vertical arrangement these difficulties automatically cured 
themselves since the metal completely filled the mold, with uniform con- 
tact all round, thus causing each portion of the chain to do its work, and 
giving a symmetrical structure to both rod and resulting wire. 

The importance of making all of the chain work all the time is shown 
by the fact that in the vertical type of machine the chain can be consider- 
ably shortened, and yet the machine is capable of running at higher speed 
than when arranged horizontally. This vertical arrangement, however, 
necessitates operation on two levels. 

The flow of metal into the machine is controlled by an electrically 
operated automatic device, which adjusts the feed to the speed at which 
the machine is operated. ‘If for any reason the machine should stop the 
flow would be automatically shut off. 

A safety device is incorporated into the drive, so that if any foreign 
material clogs the chain a safety pin is sheared, thus protecting the 
mechanism from injury. 

The rods are delivered from the machine immediately to the die of the 
bull block, where they are drawn down to suit particular orders. 
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This new method of manufacturing rods does away with the following 
steps of the old system: 

1. Casting the wire bar. 

2. Handling the wire bar from the molds. 


Fic. 3.—Tur Horizontant Tyr or MELLEN Rop MAcHINE FOR LEAD AND ALUMINUM. 


3. Rehandling the wire bar to and from the reheating furnace. 


4, Reheating the wire bar. 
5. Rolling the wire bar. 
VOL. LII.—55 : 
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It also eliminates the loss from oxide scaling during heating and rolling. 
These economies involve, of course, the saving of much capital, now in- 
vested in heating furnaces, rolling mills, power plants, land, and buildings. 
Since the power required to run this machine is only about 5 hp., the cost 
- of large engines, boilers, coal bins, etc., is practically done away with. 

Another advantage is the elimination of danger to human life. The 
apparatus is completely inclosed, so that the operator is protected from 
injury. Finally, the labor cost of this process is but 5 per cent. of that 
of the old method, the caster being the only workman required. 

A later development of this continuous casting machine is the machine 
(Fig. 3) casting rods of lead and soft-metal alloys, 4 in. and upward i in 
diameter. ‘This is the first step in the manufacture of shrapnel bullets; 
and the machine will cast per hour enough lead rod for more than 200,000 
- bullets. The only motive power required is that which is necessary for 
overcoming the friction resisting the motion of the traveling mold chains, 
which is in the neighborhood of from 2 to 3 hp. 

This lead machine is practically the same as that used for brass with 


the exception that it is operated in a horizontal plane. Also, the horse-— 


power is slightly decreased, and the machine is a few feet longer. 

In two drawings, the area of brass rod is reduced about 27 per cent. 
without annealing; but it must be realized that the area reduction and 
pull are variables depending upon the mixture cast. An 80-hp. motor is 
used in handling the 114-in. rod. 

The continuous casting machine is also applicable to the production 
of aluminum and zincrod. Aluminum rods are produced with diameters 
ranging from 34 in. upward. 

The casting-shop arrangement is shown by Fig. 4. This may be 
considered a cross-section of the shop with a long line of melting furnaces 
in parallel to the one shown, all of which supply metal to one casting 
machine. The melting furnace A is one of 40, the crucibles of which 
have a capacity of 220 lb. each with six heats per 10 hr. All of these 
are considered just sufficient, when operating at full capacity, to satisfy 
one casting machine in 10 hr. The feed basin C consists of a graphite 
crucible and has a capacity of 194 1b. The automatic feed-control device 
_D consists of a solenoid magnet operating in a battery circuit, one 
terminal of which is grounded on the machine and the other terminal 
attached to a graphite point projecting into the mold orifice. When 
the metal in the mold rises to this graphite terminal it closes this 
circuit and the magnet is energized. This magnet operates upon a 
beam to partly close a carbon valve controlling the inlet of metal into 
the mold bore. When the rod that is being cast into the molds is 
carried below this graphite tip, the circuit is broken and the valve 
lifts, allowing more metal to enter the machine. 

The variable-speed motor £ is used to drive the machine. Thevaria- 
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tion in speed is necessary to enable the machine to be operated on differ- 
ent brass mixtures, some of which flow more freely than others. This 
speed is suitably adjusted by the operator at the speed-control wheel G. 

The reeling device F takes the rod delivered from the machine and 
rolls it into bundles to facilitate its further handling. The cooling water 
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Fig. 4—ARRANGEMENT OF CasTING SHOP. 


A. Melting Furnace F. Reeling Device 

B. Melting Crucible G. Speed-Control Wheel 

C. Feed Basin H. Cooling Water Jets 

D. Automatic Feed Control J. Mold-Cleaning Brushes 
K. Air-Brush Mold Facer 


E. Variable-Speed Motor 


jets H are a series of pipes arranged opposite the faces of the returning 
molds through which a series of streams of water are played directly upon 
the mold faces for cooling purposes. These streams are not turned on 
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until the molds have reached a temperature sufficient to vaporize this 
water. In practice the molds appear perfectly dry a few inches above 
the uppermost jet. Above these water jets are noted the mold-cleaning 
brushes J. These, which are made of steel, revolve by a chain mechanism 
and serve to clean any deposit from the surface of the mold and prepare 
it to receive the necessary facing, which is applied in liquid form by 
means of air brushes K. 
: The machine’s operating cost is less than 30c. per ton of molten 
metal into the form of rods. 
U.S. and foreign patents have been secured for this invention. 
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Biographical Notice of John Birkinbine 


BY ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joun BirKINBINE was born Nov. 16, 1844, at Reading, Pa., the eldest 
son of H. P. M. Birkinbine, widely known as a hydraulic engineer. The 
family removed subsequently to Philadelphia, where, as a young man he 
established with his father the office now continued by his sons, after 
more than 60 years. 

His education was received at public schools, the Friends’ High 
School in Philadelphia, the Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., and the Poly- 
technic College of Pennsylvania, where his studies were interrupted in 
1863-4 by service in the Union Army, which included participation in 
the battles at and around Gettysburg. Later, he devoted two years to 
work in a machine shop; and subsequently he became associated with 
the late P. L. Weimer, under the firm name of Weimer & Birkinbine, 
operating the Weimer Machine Works at Lebanon, Pa. 

Much of his work was in mining, metallurgy, and blast-furnace con- 
struction. As manager for the South Mountain Mining & Iron Co. he 
carried on experiments with various fuels for iron-ore smelting while 
maintaining the furnace in constant operation. The carefully recorded 
results obtained were widely published, and are referred to in text-books 
by other metallurgists as most complete. 

From his Philadelphia office he was sent to nearly every State, and 
to Canada and Mexico, for examinations, reports, constructions or im- 
provements in iron-ore mines, blast furnaces, iron works, water supplies, 
hydraulic development, irrigation projects, etc., and his engineering knowl- 
edge was requisitioned by several European corporations. A number of 
business trips were made to Mexico, beginning with a visit to the Cerro 
de Mercado at Durango, before railroads were established in that portion 
of Mexico, to make a critical examination and report on this ‘Iron Moun- 
tain.’ Later visits covered other localities and engineering problems, 
familiarizing him with the major part of the iron industry in Mexico. 
The late disturbed political conditions in that Republic have retarded 
the probable enlargement, modernization, and improvement of much of 
the iron and steel industry of Mexico, upon which he investigated and 
reported for various capitalists on both continents. One interesting 

‘subject included in these reports was a proposed electric furnace, to be 


operated by energy from water power. 
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Mr. Birkinbine was one of the first to suggest an iron industry at 
the head of the Great Lakes, using coke made from Pennsylvania coal. 
His report was an important factor in establishing the iron industry at 
the head of Lake Superior; and the blast furnace at West Duluth, Minn., 


JoHuN BrrKINBINE. 


was built under his plans and supervision. He was engaged by the State 
of Texas to investigate the practicability of iron manufacture in that 
State. Asan engineer he co-operated with E. 8. Cook of Pottstown, Pa., 
who did much to advance the iron blast-furnace industry. He was for 
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some years Consulting Engineer for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., and held a similar position with Thomas A. Edison during 
the latter’s early experiments in magnetic concentration of iron ore, and 
with Witherbee, Sherman & Co. in beneficiation tests; also for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the enlargement and improvement of their 
works and the construction of an augmented water-supply system. 

In his reports and recommendations, his conclusions were clearly 
stated, and a reputation for conservatism and fairness brought him 
numerous cases of valuation, adjustment, and arbitration, in some of 
which, by mutual consent, he was the representative of both parties. 

He always adhered to the policy of accepting no financial interest or 
contingent fees whatever, and would patent none of his numerous im- 
provements or ideas, so that personal bias in his statements or conclusions 
could not even be suggested. . 

He also acted as an expert adviser for investing capitalists, and for 
a number of the greatest industrial corporations and several large 
railroad companies in this country. He was Chief Engineer, Vice- 
President, and Chairman of the Committee of Awards of the National 
Export Exposition, served on Juries of Awards at the Centennial, World’s 
Columbian, Pan-American, and Cotton States General Expositions, and 
was named for similar duties at others. 

From its inception in 1905 he was Chairman of the Water-Supply 
Commission of Pennsylvania, patriotically devoting to this work, for a 
nominal recompense, a large portion of his valuable time. As a result, 
he established an efficient organization, not only free from political in- 
fluence, but noted for the zeal and faithfulness with which each member 
performed his duties. 

He was active in forming the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, the 
largest and most influential of its class, and was its President for 23 
years, during which time the Association accomplished the appointment 
of a State Forestry Commission (later made a State Department) and 
the enactment of statutes which encouraged the forestry movement. 
From the establishment of this Association, he edited its publications. 

He was also active in the formation of the United States Association 
of Charcoal Iron Workers, of which he was Secretary, and for nine years 
the editor of its journal. For many years he was Special Agent for the 
United States Geological Survey, preparing the reports on Tron Ores for 
the 11th and 12th Censuses, and that on Manganese Ores for the 12th 
Census, and has since prepared for the Survey additional data and 
studies. He was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior Expert 
Metallurgical Engineer for the Bureau of Mines.- He received marks of 
approval from the Survey and from several foreign scientific societies,’ 
and was member of a number of international congresses. 

For 10 years he served as President of the Franklin Institute. He was 
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also a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Engineers’ Club of New York, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia (President in 1893), the Manufac- 
turers’ Club of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Foundrymen’s Association, 
the George G. Meade Post No. 1, G. A. R., of Philadelphia, and was an 
Honorary Member of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

Mr. Birkinbine refused honorary degrees from two colleges, modestly 
saying that as he had been unable to graduate from his own Alma Mater 
he was.not warranted in accepting a higher degree. 

During his career Mr. Birkinbine also maintained his specialty of 
hydraulic engineering, acting as engineer on water supplies for various 
municipalities. He not only witnessed, but had active participation in, 
the development of water power for electrical energy. While he was at 
college, electricity was a laboratory experiment only, and its first ex- 
hibition as an illuminant was at Philadelphia about 12 years later; while 
the use of water power was then confined to limited volumes at low heads 
for direct mechanical purposes. His activities covered the development 
of hydro-electric science to its present advanced stage. In 1888 he pre- 
pared a comprehensive report on the development of the great water 
power of the St. Louis River in Minnesota, considering a 15-mile trans- 
mission, though no water-wheel manufacturer would guarantee turbines 
for heads above 35 feet. Since then he was associated with or reported 
on many developments in various States and in Mexico, covering high 
heads or large volumes of water until lately deemed impracticable. 

Mr. Birkinbine became a member of this Institute in 1875, a Manager 
in 1883, Vice-President in 1887, and President in 1891 and 1892. The 
following is a list of his contributions to the Transactions: 
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Mr. Birkinbine always maintained a friendly interest in his fellow 
members of the profession, and held to the thought that engineers were 
codperators and not competitors. He continued his personal interest 
in all associates and was ever ready to help young men by advice. 

As a citizen he was always active in promoting the public good. He 


served on the Civil Service and other Commissions, as well as rendering - 


professional services for the City of Philadelphia. His neighborly activi- 
ties were maintained up to the end of his life. His last days were happily 
spent among his family, for as a devoted and Christian husband and 
father he fulfilled what he considered his greatest pleasure and the 
noblest of all his duties. 

He died May 14, 1915, at his home in Cynwyd, near Philadelphia. 


Simple funeral services and private burial were held in accordance with 


his known desire; but the former were attended by representatives of 
many organizations and by professional colleagues and personal friends 
from many places. 
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Kick vs. Rittinger: An Experimental Investigation in Rock Crushing, 
Performed at Purdue University 


BY ARTHUR O. GATES,* B.S., M.E., MISHAWAKA, IND, 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


INTRODUCTION 


Rirrincer’s law of the energy expended in crushing is, as roughly 
stated by Professor Richards,! that the work of crushing is proportional 
to the reduction in diameter; or, as I have more fully expressed it: 


“The work done in crushing is proportional to the surface exposed by the opera- 
tion; or, better expressed for this purpose, the work done on a given mass of rock is 
proportional to the reciprocal of the diameter of the final product—assuming that all 
the mass has been reduced to one exact size, which is only theoretically possible.’” 


Kick’s law is stated by H. Stadler as follows:* 


“The energy required for producing analogous changes of configuration of geo- 
metrically similar bodies of equal technological state varies as the volumes or weights 
of these bodies.” 


In other words, the energy expended is proportional to the volume 
reduction, instead of the diameter reduction. 

That these two laws would give widely different results may beshown 
by a simple imaginary case. A ton of 16-in. cubes is broken to 1-in. 
cubes at the first operation, and these are broken to }4¢-in. cubes at a 
second operation. Since the first operation produces only one-sixteenth 
as much new surface as the second, the ratio of energy expended in the 
two operations would be by Rittinger’s law as 1 to 16. By Kick’s law, 
since the volume-reduction ratio is the same in both cases, the ratio of 
energy would be 1 to 1. This discrepancy is great enough to challenge 
a test by actual experiment, of which there has been, hitherto, but little 
compared with the amount of argument. The present paper is the record 


* Sales Engineer, Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
1 Ore Dressing, p. 304 (1903). 
2 Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xev, No. 21, p. 1039 (May 24, 1913). 
a 3 Grading Analyses and Their Application, Transactions of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, vol. xix, p. 478 (1910-11). The original statement will be found in 
Das Gesetz der proportionalen Widersténde, by F. Kick. 
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of such a test, and is offered as showing that Rittinger’s theory more 
nearly represents the actual facts that any other proposed hitherto. 

Mr. Stadler, in the paper already cited, applying to rock fracture 
Kick’s law (which I accept as applicable to the deformation of elastic 
bodies), proves that the stamp mill, working on relatively coarse feed, is 
several times as efficient as the tube mill on fine feed, this relation being 
expressed in what he calls ‘relative mechanical energy per horsepower.” 
He distributes his energy units among the various sizes produced, ac- 
cording to Kick’s law. But my results show, among other things, that 
many more of Stadler’s energy units are obtained per foot-pound-applied 
in coarse than in fine crushing. Thissuggestsadoubt as to the correctness 
of his unit, since one would expect a foot-pound-applied to produce 
the same number of “energy units,’ whether the feed and resulting 
product were coarse or fine. When Rittinger’s theory is applied, the 
number of mesh-tons (my unit of surface produced) is nearly propor- 
tional to the foot-pounds-applied, whether the product be coarse or fine; 
hence my conclusions favor the simple Rittinger theory that surface 
produced is proportional to energy applied. 


THe Two Laws 


1. It is the purpose of this paper to record and interpret a series of 
experiments made for the purpose of studying the consumption of energy 
in the crushing or fracturing of rock particles both coarse and fine. At 
the start, the expectation was to determine constants according to the 
Rittinger theory for several rocks, whereby it would be possible to calcu- 
_ late absolute crushing efficiencies of machines crushing such rocks, or to 
predetermine what a machine would accomplish in the way of tonnage 
and screen analysis upon a given rock, knowing what the machine ac- 
complished upon another rock whose constants were likewise known. 
While approximate constants for a few rocks were determined, the results 
indicated that an amount of work (perhaps with the microscope upon 
sizes too small to be screened) greater than could be accomplished by a 
single investigator would be necessary to determine these constants with 
reasonable accuracy. Tor this reason no constants are submitted as such 
in this paper. 

2. It is possible, however, to compare by means of these experiments 
the two antagonistic “laws” of crushing already mentioned. The frac- 
ture of cubes by compression in a testing machine produces, in nearly all 
cases, pyramids of the same general shape (Fig. 1), indicating that the 
stresses are greatest along certain planes of fracture; and, since the rela- 
tive movement must have been greatest along these fracture or shear 
planes, the greatest amount of energy must have been expended there. 
While I know of no tests that show that the several pieces return to the 
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dimensions existing before the break, it seems reasonable that they do, 
and that they do not retain the deformation. All that has resulted from 
the pressure and consequent movement is cracks. They are new, while 
the particles resulting are of the same form and specific gravity as they 
were before separation, and if put together accurately the dimensions of 
the mass would be the same. 


Rittinger’s Law 


3. Rittinger’s theory is the law of the cracks. It is well explained in 
an article by E. A. Hersam in the Mining and Scientific Press, an abstract 
of which is given in the third volume of Richard’s Ore Dressing, and to 
which I acknowledge my indebtedness for some of my ideas and methods. 

4. The mathematics of this theory follow: 
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Fig. 1.—FRActTuRE OF CuBE IN PRACTICE. Fig. 2.—THEORETICAL FRACTURE. 


Assume a cube of rock (Fig. 2) of side D, divided into smaller cubes 
by planes passing through it in three directions, as shown. The surface 
of the original cube being 6D’, the aggregate surface of the smaller cubes 
will be 6ND2, and the new surface exposed will be 6(N — 1)D’. The 


theoretical mesh or reciprocal of diameter of new particles, M, is D 


whence N= MD; and the aggregate final surface, S = 6ND? = 6MD*. 

With D constant, that is, starting from the same size of cubes in both 
cases, $:S’:: M:M’, or the total surfaces of equal volumes of rock, each 
composed of particles of uniform size and shape, are to each other as the 
- theoretical mesh or the reciprocal of the diameter of the particles com- 


posing the respective masses. 
Suppose the surface 3 to be made up of x: parts (by weight) of Mi 


3” en a 
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mesh (theoretical), x2 of Me, x3 of M3, etc.. . . . . Xnof M,. Then, 
= k2ixM; 


that is, the summation of the weights by the theoretical meshes, where 
kis a constant, six times the volume of unit weight of the rock. If differ- 
ent rocks were considered, specific gravity would enter into the value of k. 
Likewise, 
S’ = k2ix’M’ 
Now where S was the surface existing on the mass before breaking, and 
where $’ is the total surface existing after the breaking, the new surface 


S’—§ = kDi(x’M’ — xM) 
For a given screen analysis, weights of the different theoretical meshes, 


we may plot on co-ordinate paper x against M and x’ against M’, and 
obtain a crushing-surface diagram (Fig. 3) representing the equation 
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Fia. 3.—Crusuine-Surrace DIAGRAM. 


above given for new surface, the area between the steps being proportional 
to the difference in surface area. If we take closer divisions of M, 
smaller differences in x will result, and the limits of such divisions will 
result in the smooth curves, the area between which is a true measure of 
the surface produced. 

Thus, on the Rittinger theory that surface produced is proportional to 
energy applied, the area of the diagram is a measure of the energy going 
into the crushing. (It should be distinctly understood that bearing- and 
gearing-friction losses should not be included in the energy-applied 
measured by the crushing-surface diagram, and that it is therefore 
impossible to compare the two laws by tests upon commercial machines, 
unless the friction losses are known.) 


THE CRUSHING-SURFACE DIAGRAM 


The erushing-surface diagram has the advantage over any other 
graphic method of comparing screen analyses, that it shows at a glance 
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the “classification” of the pulp, the distribution of the surface, and 
(according to the Rittinger theory) the energy spent in its production. 
As the cards of a steam enginé enable us to determine the power devel- 
oped, and to locate faulty operation or design, so the crushing-surface 
diagram enables us to determine the power consumed, and to locate 
points at which the crushing practice may be improved and faults 
remedied in design.* 

5. From my original article on The Crushing-Surface Diagram,° I 
take Fig. 4 and the following theoretical proof of the Rittinger theory: 


Fig. 4.—Ruirrrncer’s Law. 


100-Mesh Cube 200-Mesh Cube 
Area one section = A Area one section = Z 
Average resistance to shear per sq. in. = F 
Energy = FAD Energy = r4D 
Surface produced = 2A Surface produced = a 


.. Energy Proportional to Surface. 


Suppose it were possible to hold two similar cubes between the two offset faces 
as shown, and that forces were applied until the deformation shown by the dotted 
lines was obtained, it will be seen that only the molecules along the vertical center line 
[it should read plane] are stressed and deformed, the mass of the cube away from this 
surface receiving practically no pressure or deformation. ‘The energy in this case 
required to produce rupture will be the product of the average resistance to shearing 
per square inch by the area along which rupture takes place, and by the distance the 
two offset faces move together. The average resistance to shearing is a variable 
quantity, as the deformation increases up to rupture. To reduce to cubes, this 
amount of energy must be multiplied by three, as three similar fracture planes must 
be made to produce cubes. And it will not be hard to see that the distance through 
which the offset faces must move in either case must be the same and not proportional 
to the thickness of the piece. To break the molecular bond between adjacent parti- 
cles would require the same movement, regardless of the thickness of the piece. 

“Tt will be noted that if eight of the half-diameter cubes be sheared to produce 
cubes of half their size, the new surface presented will be double that formed when the 
single large cube is sheared into half-size cubes, and also that the energy required in 
the case of the smaller cubes is double that required in the case of the larger cubes. 
This should demonstrate that energy applied to crushing is proportional to the sur- 
face produced.” e 

4This matter has been discussed in my article, Applications of the Crushing- 
Surface Diagram, Engineering and Mining Journal, Apr. 18, 1914. 

5’ Engineering and Mining J ournal, May 24, 1913. 
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Of course the above passage states a theoretical case of shear, and it 
is not to be expected that cubes can be held in the manner shown; in 
practice the breaks occur, perhaps, as in Figs. 1 and 5 

6. New units are apparently necessary when using the crushing- 

surface diagram. The term ‘‘mesh-grams” as a proposed unit for crush- 
ing constants and measurement of surface I have defined as “the surface 
produced by a theoretical crushing operation in which one gram of 
particles of the same diameter are all reduced to a diameter whose 
reciprocal is one greater than before reduction.” The unit ‘“‘mesh-ton”’ 
I have similarly defined as ‘‘the increased surface produced by crushing 
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Fia. 5.—BEGINNINGS OF FRACTURE. 
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all particles of a ton of rock to a diameter whose reciprocal is one greater 
than in its previous condition.’’® 

As the crushing contemplated in the definitions is only theoretically 
possible, a couple of examples may explain them better. Shapes re- 
maining the same, preferably cubes for argument’s sake, during all stages 
of the crushing, if 1 g. of 0.1-in. rock (reciprocal, 10) be crushed until 
it is all0.05-in. (reciprocal, 20), the new surface produced is 10 mesh-grams. 
Or if 10 g. be reduced to exactly 0.01-in. from exactly 0.1-in. particles 
there will be an increase of 10 times 100 minus 10 times 10, or 900 idale 


grams. Mesh-pounds, mesh-ounces, mesh-percentages, etc., are simi- 
larly justified and defined. 


§ Trans., xlvii, 59 (1913). 
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7. The term “mesh” for a measurement has been objected to, as 
ambiguous in meaning. Some other short term may be desirable to take 
its place in forming these compound names for surface produced. But 
nothing better has been suggested. ‘‘Reciprocal”’ (of diameter) is too 
general and too long; ‘‘theoretical mesh-tons”’ is likewise too long and is 
also liable to misinterpretation; ‘“dia-ton” has been suggested; but. it 
would hardly do to speak of ‘‘dia-grams”’ in connection with a diagram. 
Perhaps “pitch-grams,” “pitch-tons,” etc., would be satisfactory, pitch 
being defined as the theoretical mesh or reciprocal of diameter(probably 
in inches). I would here again point out that these quantities are 
measures of surface, and that the weight element is only permitted to 
enter on the basis of equal specific gravity; where the specific gravity 
varies, a correction must be made for it. 


Kick’s Law 


8. Again I quote from my original paper my interpretation of Kick’s 
law, Stadler’s statement of which I have given above: 


Fic. 6.—Kicx’s Law. 


100-Mesh Cube 200-Mesh Cube 
Area one face = A Area one face = 4 
A sisting force per sq. in. =F 
‘ verage re g per sq Ree ean 
Energy = FAD Energy = F Poi e 


.. Energy Proportional to Volume. 


“This law does not apply so much to crushing as to deformation of bodies before 
rupture takes place. : 

“In Fig. 6 are represented two particles of ore of equal technological state, 
shown as cubes between the faces of a crushing or testing machine. Assuming the 
theoretical mesh, equivalent to the reciprocal of diameter, and using concrete values, 
we have a 100-mesh particle with eight times the volume of the 200-mesh particle, and 
with an area per face four times that of the 200-mesh particle. The dimensions are as 
two to one, and the bodies being similarly deformed within the elastic limit without 
fracture, the energy that must be applied in each case to produce this deformation is 
the product of the average resisting force per square inch, the same in both cases, by 
the area worked against and by the distance through which this average force works. 
As shown in the figure, in this particular instance the energy absorbed is proportional 
- to volume, and it can be similarly shown for the general case. On the gradual release 
of the external pressure the energy absorbed is given back to the machine producing 
the deformation [better, which produced the deformation] and the body returns to 
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its original shape. It should be noted that the body has been deformed only by a 
gradually increasing pressure, the first increment of deformation not requiring so 
much pressure as the last. In case the body has been deformed beyond its elastic limit 
either the whole mass of particles have been reduced to the molecular state by the freeing 
of their bonds with adjacent particles, which never happens, or fracture takes place along 
a few surfaces by the breaking down of some of the weaker bonds, and the particles thus 
formed are free to resume their original shape in so far as they are not held beween the 
machine surfaces. The energy given up by them is probably used in some sort of 
lever action in making fracture planes. .So the energy absorbed according to Kick’s 
law does not stay in the particles after pressure is released and therefore this does not 
govern to any great extent the amount of energy absorbed in crushing.” 


It is evident to the engineer that Kick’s law as explained above is but 
another form of the law of elastic bodies: namely, that within the “elastic 
limit”’ stress is proportional to deformation. 

10. There is no incompatibility between the Rittinger theory and the 
laws of elastic bodies such as glass, steel, rock, etc. Up to the elastic 
limit, deformation is proportional to stress, and absorbed energy is 


Pressure 


Deflection 
Fia. 7.—Strress-Strain DIAGRAM. 


proportional to the volume of the particle stressed, according to Kick’s 
law. In Fig. 7 the area Oyd is a measure of this energy. When pressure 
within the elastic limit is released the body returns to its former shape, 
there having been no interior breaks so far. When, however, the elastic 
limit has been exceeded, certain local ruptures have taken place within 
the body at points weaker than others; these breaks occur consecutively 
or simultaneously at various places within the body, and upon release of« 
pressure the body is found upon careful measurement to have taken on a 
permanent “‘set.”’ The first fracture noticeable occurs after several 
ruptures have weakened the body at one point, which may be alonga plane 
of greatest resultant stress, or of structural weakness. Referring 
back to Fig. 7, the elastic limit having been exceeded, as pressure is 
gradually released, its relation to the deformation is shown by the line 
af, the area afn being a measure of the energy given back to the machine 
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(by Kick’s law), while the area Ofa is a measure of the energy absorbed 
by the local breaks, which may or may not have become visible. In the 
case of a wrought-iron or mild-steel test bar undergoing tension between 
the jaws of a testing machine, local ruptures are probably occurring 
throughout the bar, reducing the section at those points of weakness, and 
putting greater load upon adjacent particles which may be then able to 
carry the load better. 

The final rupture of the steel bar occurs when a number of local 
breaks at one particular section have so weakened the bar that all the 
work the machine is doing is concentrated at that section, as shown by 
the ‘necking in” just before failure takes place. Unquestionably in 
spite of the permanent set in the test specimen away from the point of 
failure, the majority of the crystals composing the specimen are in the 
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Fig. 8.—Suearine Metau Bar In Commercial MACHINE. 


same form as before the test, but some have slipped away from others 
and there is a new adjustment due to the failure of the few which could 
not hold on, the others at that section being in position to support the load 
for a further period. If it were wrought iron, we could say the fiber 
slipped along the slag or impurities between fibers until the slipping 
fibers were crowded so that they obtained a sort of “strangle hold.” 

10. In the case of the shearing of iron and steel bars, it has been shown’ 
that the depth of penetration (the distance traversed by the cutter before 
separation takes place) is not proportional to the thickness of the metal, 
as it would be in case Kick’s law applied, but is proportionally greater in 
thin sheets than thick—about 75 per cent. of the thickness in the case of 


‘sheets 1¢ in. thick, and about 25 per cent. in the case of sheets 1 in. thick. 


7 American Machinist, 1905; see references in J. D. Hoffman’s Machine Design. 
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On the face of it, this fact does not uphold the theoretical argument for 
Rittinger any more than for Kick, but let us look further. 

In a commercial shearing machine we do not get true shear, but a con- 
dition shownin Fig.8. The material is compressed under the blades of the 
shear, which are themselves somewhat distorted during the operation, and 
failure is due to tension in a line inclined to the plane of the cutting edges. 
In the case of a thick plate there would be more deformation of the cutting 
edges due to the higher resistance of the material, and more of a width 
concerned than in the case of thin sheets. When a holeis punched in steel, 
there is a volume of material around it that must be removed for first-class 
work; this volume is probably full of minute fractures the area of which 
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Fria. 9.—MiicHantcan VALUE DIAGRAM. 


cannot be measured. I am told that rock crushed for concrete is seen, 
upon microscopic examination, to be full of minute fractures, due to the 
crushing, which cause each piece to be weaker than a natural pebble of 
the same mineral and size. If the rock were uniformly full of these 
invisible fractures, Kick’s law would apply in spite of all our theoretical 
reasoning. Just as in the case of the hole punched in steel, I believe that 
these minute fractures in the rock are close to the fracture planes. 

11. A. F. Taggart, has discussed® Kick’s law thoroughly from the 
standpoint of its advocates and there is no reason for a repetition of his 
work. However, taking it at their valuation, and using data obtained 
from Stadler’ 8 papers already referred to, we can by reasoning similar to 


8 The Work of Crushing, Trans. xlviii, 153 (1914). 
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that already employed develop a diagram for energy absorbed similar to 
the crushing-surface diagram. (Fig. 9.) 

With constant weight and similar shapes, Stadler allows one energy 
unit (E. U.) for each reduction to one-half the volume immediately 
preceding. Expressed mathematically, 
pie 
(;) = = 26.0.) 

Or, as more frequently expressed, 


log V — log v = (E. U.) log 2 
Whence 
(log V — log v) Hie (log D — log d) 


SE Malet log 2 log 2 


D and d being initial and final dimensions, V and v being initial and final 
volumes. For example: Reducing I-in. cubes to one-half volume, 1 
E. U. has been expended; reducing to one-fourth volume, 2 E. U.; to one- 
eighth volume, 3 E. U.; to one-fourth dimensions, 6 E. U.; to eighth 
dimensions, 9 E. U.; and so on. Reducing from 100 in. diameter to 1 in. 
the same number of E. U. are expended as from 1 in. to 0.01 in., or as from 
0.01 in. to 0.0001 in. (all on quantities of the same volume, both here and 
in the previous sentence). Of course various sizes are produced in crush- 
ing, and each grade or size has a different value, the same reasoning apply- 
ing as in section 4, above. 

Suppose mechanical value W be made up of x; per cent. of E. U.1, 
X2 per cent. of E. U.s, etc... . . . x, per cent. of E/ U.,; then 


W = o>, x E. U., before the crushing operation, and 
Wiles eS x’ EK. U’. after crushing. 


The new mechanical value, W — W’ = oy (x KE. U. — x’ E. We 


Plotting x against E. U., we have, when the limiting curves are drawn, 
a diagram (see Fig. 9) similar to the crushing-surface diagram, the area of 
which is a measure of the mechanical value of the crushing operation or the 
energy units (E. U.) absorbed. (Percentages should be expressed deci- 
mally in the above calculations.) The mechanical value of sands given 
in E. U. from the diagram is multiplied by the tonnage per day (or hour) 
and divided by the horsepower, giving the relative mechanical efficiency. 

12. The E. U. per foot-pound applied upon 100 g. as found from these 
mechanical-value diagrams compared with mesh-grams per foot-pound 


as found from crushing-surface diagrams for the same crushing operation 


will, if covering a range of operations, show which of the two laws under 
consideration is consistent with the facts. This is the method used in 
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comparing my results. (In Fig. 9, it will be noted that the theoretical 


mesh or reciprocals of diameter are designated at the corresponding 
“Ordinal numbers of energy units,” which is self-explanatory, and per- 
haps permits easier comparison with the crushing-surface diagram for the 
same crushing operation.) The following comparisons based upon the 
experimental work performed show that the Rittinger theory applies to 
crushing operations and that Kick’s does not. There are discrepancies 
when we apply the Rittinger theory; but these can be explained reason- 
ably by considering the expenditure of energy upon the sizes finer than 
our screen permits our measuring, which must present considerable 
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Fig. 10.—Enrerey Diaaram,. 


surface, if we assume that the curve of the screen analysis continues to 
follow the same law into the finer sizes as among those already measured. 


Metruop or Trsts 


13. In this work one or many pieces of rock were compressed between 
the faces of the Amsler-Laffon hydraulic testing machine in the Labora- 
tory for Testing*Materials of Purdue University. (This machine is de- 
scribed in the appendix.) The movement between the faces (similar to 
those of a crusher) was measured by a deflectometer having a vernier on 
which movements of 0.001 in. could be read, while the pressure between 
faces was read upon a dial toa maximum of 150,0001b. The product of the, 
average pressure (or rock resistance) by the distance through which that 
pressure was exerted is work or energy, and easily reduced to foot-pounds. 
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I found it easier to plot my results as obtained, pressure against distance, 
as shown in Fig 10, the area of the closed curve, completed by the record 
of pressure and distance when pressure was gradually released, being a 
measure of the energy in inch-pounds (divided by 12 equals foot-pounds). 
This energy as foot-pounds, or as horsepower-hours, can be compared 

with the surface produced as shown by the crushing-surface diagram of 
the screen analyses of initial and final products of the operation; and it 
can likewise be compared with the energy units (HE. U.) of Stadler, as 
shown by mechanical-value diagrams similar to Fig.9. By crushing the 
same amount of rock from coarse to medium, from medium to fine, from 
fine to very fine, etc. (coarse and fine being merely relative terms), the 
two laws may be compared through a sufficient range to detect any ab- 
normal results or inconsistencies. 

14. To each test, whether it involved one or several consecutive crush- 
ing operations, was givena letter by which it is designated throughout this 
paper. My records are in the form of crushing-surface diagrams with 
the weights marked to place as plotted. From these the mechanical- 
value diagrams must necessarily be derived, as this work was not under- 
taken primarily to settle the case of Kick vs. Rittinger. The pressure- 
deformation curves were plotted directly in a similar manner without 
recording numerical readings. The advantage of recording by plotting 
the observations directly upon co-ordinate paper is the speed at which it 
is done, and the check afforded by the shape of the curve. It is hoped 
that the work will be acceptable in its present form, as numerical tabula- 
tions would add nothing of value to this paper. So far as possible the re- 
sults of calculations are given in the diagrams, and hence it will be 
unnecessary for the reader to refer back and forth from text to diagram 
to any great extent. 

15. As the crushing-surface diagram does not depend upon any definite 
system of screens so long as the aperture be known, all the screens used 
were measured with a Bausch & Lomb microscope having a scale reading 
to 500 in., and the reciprocals of diameter of these apertures were used 
in plotting.® 

Certain of the finer sizes were screened through bolting cloth held in 
embroidery frames. I have suggested specially prepared plotting paper, 
i.e., with vertical lines drawn in at the reciprocals of diameter correspond- 
ing to the apertures of the screens used, for such cases as the Tyler standard 
screen-scale sieves, or the I. M. M. standard. Since this paper was first 
submitted to the Institute and of course since the work was done, I have 
discovered that cumulative direct diagram sheets with Tyler S. 8. 5S. 


9 In some of the early work actual screen meshes were recorded, but for the sake to 
uniformity these have been reduced to reciprocals and shown as though recorded that . 


way. 
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sieves are desirable for this work and that there is no need of any other 
sheets for crushing-surface’diagrams. Fig. 11 shows a crushing-surface 
diagram on this paper, the plotting running in the opposite direction 
from that for which it was designed; 1 sq. in. on the regular sheet, with 


screen sizes located as indicated, representing 8.85 theoretical mesh-tons 


of surface per ton of ore crushed. 
16. All results have been modified to a basis of 100 g., so that per- 
centages required for use with E.U. are readily obtained, about one-third 


of the tests having been made upon a definite 100 g. In none of the 
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Fic. 11.—Crusnine-Surrace DracraM ON TYLER CumuLative Direct SHEET. 


tests was any attempt made to account for the losses occasioned by fine 
dust floating away, or by coarser pieces shooting off as they were fractured. 
In no case could these be more than 2 per cent., which would not materially 
affect the results. Extreme accuracy was not particularly necessary 
in this work. It was rather a reconnaissance; and if more than three 
significant figures are given at any point, too much importance should 
not be attached to the last figure. At the same time the work 
was carefully done and the record carefully made, but there is so 
much unknown that I would not care to defend the fine details of my 
results. 
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ReEcorRD or TESTS 


17. In Fig. 12, A and B are results obtained upon 
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a tube-mill feed, a 


fairly siliceous gold and silver orefrom Mexico, of which 100g. of —54,-in. 
+4-mesh pieces were crushed by two movements of the machine, without 
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some movement of the jaw, as in this case, indicating a return of energy 
to the machine, shown in the diagram by the slight curve back to the 
zero-pressure line. After the particles adjusted themselves upon release 
of the pressure it took more movement between the crushing faces to get 
up to the previous pressure, as indicated by the gap between A—1 and A-2. 
After sizing and plotting the screen analysis in the form of a crushing- 
surface diagram A, the particles were re-crushed eight times, each time 
being screened through a screen of about 30 mesh to remove the fines and 
eliminate the condition of “choke crushing” as far as possible, the 
oversize only going back to the machine. The energy areas for these 
eight crushings are B-3, B-4, B-5, B-6, B-7, B-8, B-9, and B-10; the 
screen analysis is plotted as a new side of the crushing-surface diagram, B. 
The areas of the energy diagrams A-1 and A-2 were found by planimeter 
to be 1.40 and 2.38 sq. in. respectively, a total of 3.78 sq. in. One 
square inch, for the scales used, being equal to 250 in.-lb. or 20.83 ft.-lb., 
3.78 times 20.83 or 80.5 ft.-lb. of energy was expended in making ‘he 
crushing A. By similar reasoning, the area of the crushing-surface 
diagram A, as found by planimeter (as far as screening was carried out, to 
the 200-mesh sieve), multiplied by the value of its unit area in mesh- 
grams, shows that 1,400 mesh-grams of surface was produced. From 
1400 
80.5, 
(+200-mesh sieve) was obtained, as the constant to be used in calculating 
efficiencies, etc., for this rock. Note, however, that the mesh-grams 
entering into this constant are only those “‘ plus”’ 200-mesh sieve, and that 
puigrs are perhaps more mesh-grams in the,‘‘minus”’ 200-mesh than in the 

“‘plus,’”’ and they must at some time be taken care of in calculations. 
It is these “‘minus” mesh-grams which will account for the discrepancies 
in results by Rittinger’s theory; and which will not account for discrep- 
ancies in results by Kick’s law. 

18. For B, the total energy expended was 401 ft.-lb., producing 
6,900 hiestearatns (-+-200-mesh sieve) giving a unit value of 17.21 mesh- 
grams per foot-pound ‘‘plus.” Fines were screened out after each jaw 
movement, to reduce “choke crushing.” 

19. Tests E, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, and N were made upon Bedford 
limestone, the first in J ae 1912, and the rest in July and August, ae 
This is one of the best known pacing stones in the United States. 
occurs in great beds in southern Indiana, is odlitic in texture Rrra. 
brings out myriads of fossils) and, because of its apparent uniformity, 
is probably as good a rock as could he selected for a standard. (I reserve 
the right to change this opinion later.) The particular specimens came 
from stone furnished for the Purdue Library building. 

20. The crushing-surface diagrams of E and F (Figs. 5 and 4 in my 
original article in the Engineering and Mining Journal of May 24,1913) are 


these two quantities, a value of 5_~ = 17.3 mesh-grams per foot-pound 
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In E, practically all the material was broken in the 


not shown here. 


machine, whereas in F’, a great many pieces between 30 and 80 mesh were 


not broken, but simply had their edges rubbed off. My records as to F 
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sketch in Fig. 18, having a superficial area of 63 sq. in. and a weight of 4 
approximately 1,031 g. The energy curve is rather long drawn out 
after the first break, and the irregularities in this curve may be explained 
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as due to frequent ruptures of fairly large pieces where the load drops 
back almost to zero. A total movement of nearly 2 in. is recorded: here 
only one or two pieces perhaps were resisting, while in some of the other 
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At the end of the 
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returned to the crushing zone; these pieces being rather flat; about 2 per 


first 14 in. of movement the finer pieces were screened out, and the larger 
cent. of —200 mesh being produced. 


cases a great many pieces were resisting at one time. 
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12.66 ft-lb. were expended in crushing the 175.5 g., equivalent to 7.2 


ft-lb. per 100 g.; the eight pieces noted abov 


equivalent of 60 per cent. of 1 in 
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in the case of G and for the same reason, movement was 0.4 in.; there was 
no intermediate screening. 

23. In J (Fig. 15) a single rectangular piece about 1 by 1.25 by 1.25 
in., weighing 33 g., was crushed to pass a 10-mesh sieve, with one inter- 
mediate screening. After a deformation of about 0.6 in. was recorded 
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Fig. 17.—Mecuanicat Vatur Diagram. Sinickous Mzxican Ors, 


without great pressure, the pressure goes up very rapidly, probably by 
reason of the packed condition of the particles, a great number resisting 
crushing. After screening out the —10 mesh, a similar energy curve is 
obtained on the +10-mesh pieces. The crushing-surface diagram repre- 
“sents the combined product from both crushings. In both cases, the 
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packed condition, in which the particles rub on one another and produce 
much —200 mesh, accounts for the low value of the mesh-grams per foot- 
_ pound. 

24. Fourteen very flat pieces weighing 55.6 g., with about 20 sq. in. 
of surface, averaging in size about 0.75 in. sq. by }¢ in. thick, were sub- 
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jected to four separate crushing operations, K, L, M, and N, as shown in 
Fig. 16. The first crushing K was continued until every piece was 
found to have been broken at least once; screen analysis was then made 
and recorded in the crushing-surface diagram, and the material +100 
mesh was recrushed asL. M isthe result of crushing in a similar manner 
the +80 mesh from L; and N is similarly the result from the +80 mesh 
of M. Each crushing was carried as far as the record shows without 
attempting to remove any fines, although in the case of N pressure was 
released once and then reapplied, as recorded, in an endeavor to apply 
more energy. The base lines of L, M, and N separate from the discharge 
or product lines of the preceding operations, showing the smaller quanti- 
ties of material crushed in each case. 

25. In Fig. 17 the results obtained in A and B on the siliceous Mexican 
ore have been plotted in a mechanical-value diagram. For the coarser 
crushing A, 0.041 E. U. per foot-pound-applied on 100 g. was the result, 
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Fig. 19.—MrcHanicaL VALUE DiaGRAMS. BEDFORD LIMESTONE. 


while in the case of B only 0.018 E. U. (etc.) resulted, 125 per cent. more 


being produced when the coarser crushing was done. If graduated 
crushing had not been done, more energy would have been expended upon 
the —200 mesh; and I believe this discrepancy would then be greater. 

26. In Fig. 18, E, F, H, and J (Bedford limestone) have been plotted 
as mechanical-value diagrams. Note how the E. U. per foot-pound 
applied on 100 g. decrease consistently from coarse to fine: H, 0.375; 
J, 0.238; E, 0.051; and F, 0.011. Similarly in Fig. 19, K,L, M, and N 
are plotted to E. U. diagrams with results decreasing consistently from 
coarse to fine: K, 0.135; L, 0.071; M, 0.0544; and N, pia EK. U. per 
foot-pound-applied on 100 g. 

27. On another ore, an Arizona porphyry, a series of faahibee similar 
to K, L, M, and N, gave results from coarse to fine as follows: O, 
0.055; P, 0.049; Q, 0.0296; R, 0.0149; 8, 0.0127; all E. U. per foot-pound- 
applied on 100 g. The range of sizes was small; the initial feed averaged 
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about 4 mesh, while all five crushings resulted in the production of not 
more than 8 per cent. of —200-mesh sieve product. This work was 
done in December, 1913. / 
28. Fig. 20 shows the results of plotting an approximate average of — 
feed and discharge for all tests against both the E. U. per foot-pound- 
applied on 100 g. and the mesh-grams per foot-pound (+350 reciprocal). 
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The estimated average, taken as near to the center of gravity of the 
mechanical-value diagrams as possible by ocular observation, gave the 
horizontal position of each point, while the calculated E. U. and mesh- 
grams gave the two vertical positions. 

In the upper diagram the inclined line (Bedford limestone) connecting 
the various points shows that for different average sizes of material under- 
going crushing, the production of E. U. per foot-pound-applied on 100 g. 
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decreases from coarse to. fine; according to Stadler’s interpretation of 
Kick’s law there should be no decrease, they should be the same at all 
sizes. From the values tabulated in Table I, which is a summary of all 
these tests and calculated results, it will be found that for the Bedford 
limestone, the coarsest crushing gave 34 times the number of E. U. per 
foot-pound-applied on 100 g. that the finest crushing gave. For the other 
materials, the graphs incline similarly and in sufficient degree to show 
the fallacy of Stadler’s application of Kick’s law. | 

29. In the lower diagram, the results of this work on a Rittinger basis 
have been plotted, adhering, however, to the average sizes, taken as 
described above, which will not affect the results, except to lengthen the 
curve in the coarse sizes and to shorten it in the fine sizes. Horizontal 
straight lines averaging the results for each material have been drawn in; 
if the same number of foot-pounds-applied produce the same number of 
mesh-grams at all sizes, then the Rittinger theory is correct, and a 
horizontal line represents it in this diagram. If some of the discrep- 
ancies be explained as due to “choke crushing,” producing an excess of 
unmeasurable —200 mesh (—350 reciprocal), the majority of points 
will come nearer to a horizontal line, and better confirm our belief in the 
Rittinger theory. The results clearly show that the Rittinger theory is 
so much more nearly correct for crushing operations, that I believe we 
can accept it and use it for the determination of crushing constants, for 
machine comparisons, for efficiency tests, etc. 

30. Since it is obvious that the sizes finer than our ordinary screens — 
will separate are important if the Rittinger theory be correct, finer screens 
or classification followed by microscopic measurements will probably be 
necessary for accurate determinations. To some extent at least, we can 
approximate the quantity of the finer sizes; there seems to be a law 
connecting the quantities of different-sizes, that the discharge line of a 
crushing-surface diagram from a uniform crushing operation will be in the 
form of a hyperbola, and, when plotted on logarithmic paper, as in Fig. 
21, will appear as a straight line. In Fig. 21 the product line of N 
indicates that it would have some 4 per cent. of 1,000-reciprocal size and 
some 0.6 per cent. of 10,000-reciprocal size; they have surfaces re- 
spectively equivalent to 40 per cent. of 100 reciprocal, and 60 per cent. 
of 100 reciprocal, taken separately; and if these values are correct, these 
sizes are fully as important in the consideration of energy disposal as all 
of the +100-reciprocal material. The law of the finer sizes might be 
something of this form: 


RW* =C 


R being the reciprocal of the diameter (theoretical mesh) under considera- 
tion; W, the weight of the material passing through a screen of this 
diameter opening; and x, a constant depending upon the character of the 
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ore, the type of machine in which crushing is done, and possibly upon the 
screen analysis of the feed; and C, the number of crushing units (mesh- 
grams, mesh-tons, etc.) in the undersize, considered as all of that one size, 
and proportional to the area between the co-ordinates of the point on the 
curve (intersection of C and W) and the zero lines. 

This, however, is largely speculative, and is only suggested because it 
may be of some value to some future investigator. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


31. Table I gives a summary of results. It will be noted that in 
most cases the high values for mesh-grams per foot-pound were obtained 
with low values in foot-pounds, and vice versa. This seems to indicate 
that the highest values and therefore the most efficient crushing would be 
obtained when each particle was just cracked; a thing that is generally 
understood to be true in connection with rolls, for example, free crushing 
being, within limitations, more efficient than choke crushing. Choke 
crushing here gave uniformly low results, as might be expected. In the 
case of B, the several crushing operations involved small amounts of 
power, but they were lumped together for final screen analysis. If all the 
power had been applied at one time, without intermediate screening, 
there would not have been such a nice agreement in the mesh-grams per 
foot-pound, between A and B. 

32. As the writer sees the situation, after the acceptance of the sub- 
stantially correct theory of crushing, there must be recognition of the fact 
that rocks of varying characteristics are met in crushing operations, that 
these rocks offer different resistances to crushing, and that it is unfair to 
compare the operations of two crushing machines upon dissimilar ores 
(even if they look alike) until some values are given to the resistance or 
energy absorption of these rocks under crushing conditions. Probably 
these units will be determined practically by applying a definite amount 
of energy to a definite weight of the rock, all of a predetermined standard 
size. The work of determining these constants should be done thoroughly 
by competent hands. The matter of checking my conclusions can be 
accomplished perhaps in several of the school testing laboratories of the 
country. No elaborate apparatus, and apparently no very high degree 
of accuracy, will be required to prove that Kick’s law is of no use to 
mill operators and engineers. 

33. This paper has been prepared under some disadvantages which 
may account for the possible lack of logical arrangement. The matter 
was originally submitted to the committee of the Institute in May, 1914, 
and upon their suggestion the paper was enlarged, corrected, and rear- 
ranged. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to their suggestions. 
Acknowledgment ‘should also be made of the courtesies extended by 
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Dr. W. K. Hatt, head of the department of Civil Engineering, and 
Professor Schofield, at Purdue University, who allowed the writer free 
run of the laboratories for Testing Materials. 


APPENDIX 


The Amsler-Laffon hydraulic testing machine, with which these 
experiments were made, is shown in Fig. 22. 

The material is crushed between the faces of the jaws J by pressure 
applied against the ram R, contained in the cylinder C. The head H 
carrying the upper jaw can be moved up and down the fixed screws S 
by nuts having worm-wheel threads cut on their outer surface into which 
mesh two worms driven by the hand crank shown to the left. 

The pump P for supplying the pressure to the ram cylinder C is 
operated by a hand screw on the side of the frame carrying the registering 
and auxiliary mechanism. Suitable piping connects the pump with the 
cylinder, the supply tank O and the registering cylinder X. From X 
suitable links and levers connect to the pendulum and adjustable weight 
W, the swing of the pendulum, which is proportional to pressure exerted, 
being recorded on the drum or indicated upon a dial D. In all of this 
work the readings of the dial were used. With different settings of the 
weight W, four different scales of pressures having maximum values of 
15,000, 50,000, 100,000 and 150,000 lb. may be used, suitable dials being - 
provided. 

The deflectometer, which is a part of the regular laboratory equip- 
ment, consists of a lever carried at its fulerum in a suitable base. At the 
short end of the lever a fine-thread vertical adjusting screw can be brought 
into contact with the upper jaw J of the machine, while the long end of 
the lever fits against a vertical scale, and moves a vernier with it as it 
moves up and down, thus permitting the measurement to 0.001 in. of the 
movement between jaws. 


DIscuUSSION 


ALGERNON Det Mar, Los Angeles, Cal. (communication to the 
Secretary).—Since reading the first discussion of the work done in 
crushing, I was impressed with the possibilities inherent in any law that 
would give us the means of comparing different machines erushing the 
same ore. It is manifestly impossible to compare two machines crush- 
ing different ores unless the specific resistances of the ores are known, and 
it is likewise inadequate to compare two machines crushing the same ore 
through radically different meshes, for the resistance to fracture varies in 

the same ore with the degree of fineness, so for this particular phase of 
comparison we must experiment on ores crushed through nearly the same 
range of sizes. 
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After a diligent study of the literature on the subject Iconcluded that | 
while no exact law could be formulated to represent the work done in 
crushing, a close approximation was possible on the assumption that the 
work done in crushing was proportional to the surface exposed by the 
crushing force and not to the volume at every stage, and thus I came to 
uphold Rittinger. Having at my disposal no means to test the accuracy 
of the two theories by actual ‘experiment, I could only reason from a 
mathematical standpoint. Stadler and Taggart, both reasoning from the 
same standpoint, proved to their satisfaction the falsity of the Rittinger 
theory and the correctness of Kick’s law which holds that the work done 
in crushing is proportional to the volume at every stage. We waited fora 
practical demonstration to prove the worth of either theory and Pro- 
fessor Bell, at McGill University, sent word that by actual demonstration 
Kick’s law was proved to be correct; to my knowledge the figures were 
not made public, and now the author of the paper under discussion has 
proved that Rittinger was correct after all. Taggart laidemphasison 
the point that in the Rittinger theory the distance factor in the general 
formula—work = resistance xX distance—was not taken into account 
but it will be noticed that Mr. Gates in each experiment has recorded 
the distance through which the crushing force acts. 

In 1914 I attended a meeting of the Institute in New York at which 
Professor Taggart’s paper was presented but not read; there was no 
discussion. Last spring I read a paper on thesamesubject before the Los 
Angeles Section of the Institute, but the discussion drifted off into the 
degree of fineness to which a rock breaker could be made to grind econom- 
ically, and I pointed out to the members present that by the use of the 
Rittinger formula it was possible to determine this limit. I mention 
these facts here to indicate that unless we are able to show the practical 
import of a law for crushing, it is impossible to arouse interest in the 
subject. 

It appears strange that while Stadler regards the Rittinger theory as 
pure nonsense, and Taggart argues that the distance factor is not con- 
sidered, Gates proves the theory by experiment. Likewise, there is the 
anomaly that mathematically both laws can be proved correct according 
to individual ideas of how the crushing forces act. 

Although I have lacked the advantage of a physical laboratory in which 
to make a practical demonstration, I have in a crude way made some 
experiments which appear to substantiate my original postulate that the 
work done in crushing is proportional to the reciprocal of the diameters to 
which the ore is crushed. . Stadler in 1910-11 brought forward his energy 
units (E. U.) as a means of computation; in 1912 I presented the method 
of computing crushing efficiencies from the reciprocals of the diameters, 
and in 1913 Gates used his crushing-surface diagrams to demonstrate the 
same computations. The crude experiments I refer to were made witha 
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small stamp on concrete blocks with an artificial plane of weakness 
through the center of one face, by which means I demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that the work done in crushing is proportional to the surface 
exposed. These experiments are recorded in the paper read before the ~ 
Los Angeles Section and need not be repeated here. For those who have 
not a clear conception of the two formulas involved in this discussion it 
might be well to cite them for comparison. 

The Rittinger formula for the mechanical units used in crushing is 
D/d, and while Stadler gives the formula for his energy units as — 10 
log S, where S is the diameter of the screen aperture, a simpler formula is 
log D/d. The Rittinger formula is supposed to represent the work done 
at the moment of fracture. 

As stated by Gates, the Kick formula represents the work done within 
the elastic limit. We then have some phenomenon at the elastic limit 
which will account for the difference. The point for future study is here 
indicated, and the question whether this difference can be accounted for 
' in the work returned by the crushing machine on the release of the crush- 
ing force, the heat developed by compression and dissipated at the mo- 
ment of fracture, or by other physical changes, affords opportunities for 
original research in this field. 

The work done in crushing is generally considered to be an academic 
subject with no practical application, and only by demonstrating that this 
is not true can interest in the subject be awakened. At the Winona mill 
in the Lake Superior district two Hardinge mills, one 6 ft. in diameter and 
5 ft. straight face, the other 8 ft. diameter and 30 in. straight face, are run 
side by side on the same ore of the same degree of fineness. It is desired 
to know, for future installations, which mill is the more effective. H.H. 
Seeber, the manager, prepared a chart showing the power consumed by 
each mill, screen analyses of the feed and discharge, and the tonnage, and 
from these data it was found that the smaller diameter mill was doing 
better work. This shows one practical application of the laws of crush- 
ing. Had this demonstration been carried far enough it might have been 
found, by the same laws, that the size of the feed for the two mills favored 
the one of less diameter and that by feeding a coarser product the bigger 
diameter mill would be proved most efficient. This shows another 
application of the law, 7.e., a means of determining the best size of feed 
or discharge for a crushing machine. 

In this connection may be mentioned a recent episode which, though 
a little removed from the subject under discussion, may be of interest. 
Stadler has calculated the relative efficiency of the tube mill and stamps 
on the Rand to be 17 to 70 (omitting fractions). In passing to and fro 
before the discharge end of a tube mill one is often impressed with the 
great increase of heat above the atmospheric temperature, and it appeared 
to me that in some way this conversion of mechanical work into heat 
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might give us another method of comparing efficiencies. For the purpose 
of obtaining some figures I crudely measured the difference in temperature 
at the feed and discharge ends of a tube mill working in the district and 
found it to be 4°C. To determine more fully the bearing of this forma- 
tion of heat I called upon another mine superintendent and stated my 
desire to measure the difference in temperature at the two ends of his mill. 
He gave me permission, but impressed upon me the fact that the subject 
was purely academic and had no practical import. I found the difference 
in temperature at the two ends of his mill to be 10°C. and, as might be 
expected, the differences in temperatures of the two mills bore a close 
relation to their output. I brought this to the manager’s attention, 
thus clinching my contention that while the subject is no doubt academic, 
by following its ramifications some interesting and useful hints that have 
practical application might be found. If all the heat generated in a crush- 
ing machine could be measured, knowing the specific heat of the sub- 
stances heated we might be able to settle Kick vs Rittinger. 

We must thank Mr. Gates for his untiring energy in endeavoring to 
fathom this subject, and while I am convinced of the soundness of his 
arguments, we should like to see Professor Bell’s figures and likewise 
hear from our own State University on the subject. 


H. Srapier, London, 8. W., England (communication to the Secre- 
tary*).—The laws that the change of stress and change of configuration 
are proportional, and that the work spent upon producing these stresses 
is proportional to the product of change of stress into change of configura- 
tion, are accepted by physicists and technologists all over the world. 
Expressed as above they are general and refer to all forms in which energy 
appears (dynamic, kinetic, electric, heat, chemical affinity, etc.) and to 
all sorts of changes of configuration (elastic deformation, plastic deforma- 
tion with rupture as the ultimate end stage, displacement, change of 
state, etc.). For the sake of convenience these laws are expressed in a 
different. way in each of the various branches of technology, using the 
terms commonly employed in that particular line. In statics and me- 
chanics, for instance, it is said that the force, or the breaking load, varies 
as the square of the homologous dimensions; and that the mechanical 
work is proportional to the product of force into the distance through 
which the force has to move against the opposing stresses. These laws 
are well understood and are familiar to all engineers. Applied to crush- 
ing we may accept Kick’s version which correlates the energy required 
for causing the rupture of a body with the reduction of its volume (or 
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weight). According to the so-called Rittinger theory, which is offered in — 


opposition to the above laws, “work” and ‘‘force” vary at the same 


* Received Oct. 16, 1915. 
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ratio; advocates of this hypothesis disregard the distance factor. Its real 
position becomes apparent whenever it is subjected to practical tests. 

All branches of technology abound with examples of the universal 
validity of Kick’s law, or of applications of it; we may take it either way. 
The law holds good in extreme cases, from the coarsest possible crushing 
by blasting down to the elastic deformation of gases and liquids. ‘The 
so-called Rittinger’s theory, on the other hand, breaks down by simply 
glancing at a grading analysis, for instance, of the battery pulp given 
below: 


Batiery Pulp, 9 Mesh (0.272 in.) 


Grading Kick’s Law Rittinger’s Law 
Efficiency of Stamp Efficiency of Stamp 
ILM.M Weights, || Volume |_ ¢ Sy _> ___}) Surface 
Yate Per Cent. || Factor | Factor 
A | B | A | B 
+ 5 5.0 9 0.450 10 0.500 
+ 8 14.8 11 1,628 | 16 ~~} 2.368 
+ 12 12.4 13 1.612 24 2.976 
+ 20 ; yh as 15 1.665 Reduced | 40 4.440 Reduced 
+ 30 9.0 7 1.530 to 100 60 — 5.400 to 100 
+ 50 9-4 19 1.843} percent. || 100 9.700 | per cent. 
+ 80 ok 21 at ar/'5) 15.214 161 12.075 82.068 
+ 120 4.5 23 1.035 238 10.710 
+ 200 4.9 25 1.225 \| 400 19.600 
— 200 21.1 28 5.908 0.0 645 | 136.095 0.0 
100.0 18.471 15.214 203 .864 82.068 
Ratio: 100 ;| 82.37 100 i 40.25 


Assuming for argument’s sake that by any means (yet to be discov- 
ered) the production of the 21.1 per cent. of the—200 grade could be pre- 
vented in a second stamp (with a proportional increase of the percentages 
on the remaining grades), the volume factor taken as a standard for the 
measurement of the energy consumed in the two cases would account for 
a lower power consumption of 17.6 per cent. for the improved stamp, 
and the surface factor of 59.8 per cent., which latter figure is obviously 
absurd. » 

In his original article Mr. Gates advances a “theoretical proof of the 
Rittinger theory,’ claiming that if a cube be ruptured by a shearing 
force applied by two offset faces, this force would act directly in the 
vertical fracture plane, ‘‘the mass of the cube away from this surface 
receiving practically no pressure or deformation.” , The fallacy of this 
yeasoning has been exposed by several writers ‘in leading technical 
journals, but Mr. Gates reprints his “theoretical proof” in extenso. 
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Another argument much abused by the opponents of Kick’s law is the 
contention that it refers only to elastic, but not to plastic, deformations. 
These two critical points are, in highly elastic materials such as are gen- 
erally subject to crushing, so close together that this objection could be 
discarded as having no appreciable effect on the results, but Kick’s law 
does not need to have recourse to such an allowance, for a simple household 
sausage machine is quite good enough for demonstrating experimentally 
that the work spent upon causing the analogous plastic deformations is 
proportional to the volume, or weight, of the meat paste. . 

Mr. Gates opens his argument by pointing out that the ratio of the 
energy expended for breaking a 16-in. cube in two stages, first to 1-in. 
cubes and then to ¢-in. cubes, is 1:1 for Kick’s law and 1:16 for Rit- 
tinger’s law. With such a clear issue one would have expected that an 
experimenter would have proceeded, with the excellent apparatus at his 
disposal, to measure the work required for crushing varying sizes of 
geometrically and technologically similar bodies of any shape. Instead 
of carrying out such simple tests, Mr. Gates engaged in experiments made 
with mixed sizes, an undertaking beset with difficulties which he increased 
by introducing all sorts of easily avoidable complications. 

One of these is the creation of a new unit, the ‘“‘mesh-gram,” which in a 
rather cumbersome definition is said to mean the area of surface exposed 
in reducing 1 gram of particles of equal size to asmaller size, this area to be 
measured by the difference of the reciprocals of the diameters. The 
reference to weights is utterly superfluous in a case where we have to deal 
only with relative values for which the reciprocal of the diameter is the 
natural representative. 

Other complications which make a scrutiny of the data presented 
practically impossible are: The use of different materials, the confused 


and prolix way of expressing simple facts and relations, the tampering. 


with samples by the occasional and unsystematical screening out of the 
“fines,” the too small scale of the tests in dealing with mixed-sized prod- 
ucts of which a sufficient amount should be available for arriving at fair 
average values, and, last but not least, the complete neglect to take the 
precautions necessary to secure the strict fulfillment of the requirement of 
analogous conditions in all stages of operation. 


Under these circumstances it would serve no useful purpose to go into 


the details of the tests, and I content myself by showing how easily a 
blunder can be made if the experimenter, undertaking to overthrow a uni- 
versally recognized law of nature, is under the influence of the prejudice 
that ‘‘no elaborate apparatus and apparently no very high degree of 
accuracy will be required to prove its fallacy.” 

No objection can be raised against an attempt to check the merits of 


the crushing laws by tests approaching practical working conditions, — 


provided that the conditions be in all crushing stages proportionate and in 
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accordance with the premises common to all crushing laws. That this was 
not the case in the present tests is evidenced by the enormously more rapid 
increase of pressure required for causing an appreciable compression of 
the crushing beds, when the finer sizes came to be dealt with. In fact, 
if no ‘‘fines” had been screened out, a point would soon have been 
reached where even the greatest pressure would have had no more crush- 
ing effect. Mr. Gates correctly inferred from this observation that free 
crushing is more efficient than choke-crushing, but he failed to realize that 
in his tests choke-crushing took place to a much larger extent in the fine- 
than in the coarse-crushing stages. The temporary remedy of screen- 
ing out “fines” at intervals did not prevent choking taking place in the 
immediately preceding test by the fragments produced during the opera- 
tion of crushing. The conditions of the tests were obviously not analo- 
gous in the series of experiments and this operated to the detriment of the 
efficiency of the fine-crushing stages. The results are therefore not such 
as warrant drawing inferences on the correctness of a crushing law which 
conversely is expected to be the theoretically correct standard for the 
measurement of the efficiency of crushing appliances under varying work- 
ing conditions. 

The great advance of technological knowledge attained as the result 
of evolution during centuries of honest and thorough research work, to 
which great (mostly French) scientists devoted their lifetime, is recorded 
in an abundant literature, and it is not too much to expect that mining 
engineers who propose to lecture or write on these matters should make 
themselves acquainted with it and abandon the practice of drawing their 
wisdom from antiquated text-books on ore dressing. 
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The Concentrator of the Timber Butte Milling Co., Butte, Mont. 


BY THEODORE SIMONS,* EB. M., C. E., BUTTE, MONT. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Permission to present this paper at the February, 1915, meeting 
of the Montana Section of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
was liberally granted by W. A. Clark, Jr., President and General Manager 
of the Timber Butte Milling Co., ead by the representative of the 
Minerals Separation Co. 

For the many courtesies shown the writer on his visits to the mill 
and for information supplied, he is indebted to all the officers of these 
companies, especially to W. N. Rossberg, W. D. Mangam, Hamilton 
Cooke, Jr., T. M. Owen, T. C. Wilson, R. McGillivary, L. L. Quigley, 
C. Bartzen and others. The writer takes this opportunity to herewith 
express to them his appreciation and sincere thanks. 


Location of Mine and Mill 


The concentrator of the Timber Butte Milling Co. was built to treat 
the ore mined at the Elm Orlu mine of the Elm Orlu Mining Co., which 
carries zinc and lead in sphalerite and galena; copper in bornite, chal- 
cocite, tennantite, and tetrahedrite; and gold and silver either free or 
chemically combined with the sulphides of the base metals. The gangue 
is chiefly quartz, barite, fluorite, rhodonite, and rhodocrosite. The iron 
in the ore occurs as iron pyrites. 

The Elm Orlu mine is situated in Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., 
near the northern border of what is locally known as the Butte sulphide- 
copper belt, about one mile north of the Anaconda mine, and adjoining 
the Black Rock zinc mine of the Butte & Superior Co. on the southwest. 
The mill is on the northern slope of Timber Butte, a prominent topo- 
graphical landmark in the Butte district. This site permits to a large 
extent the gravity system of ore flow; it presents a convenient and ex- 
tensive area for a tailings pond; Sm it is comparatively near to the 
source of water supply and to existing railroads. 


* Professor of Mining Engineering, Montana State School of Mines. 
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The mill is 4.5 miles from the mine in an air line, or 13 miles by rail. 
The ore is loaded on railroad cars at the mine, taken over the B., A. & 
P. Ry. high line to Rocker, and thence by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. to the Timber Butte exchange, a siding on the Milwaukee 
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Fig. 1.—Map or Butte AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY, SHOWING PLANT OF TIMBER 
Burra Minune Co., AnD ORE AND WATER SUPPLY. 


line where it crosses Montana Street, a distance of 11 miles. From this 
siding the cars are hauled, two at a time, to the mill by an electric 400- 
hp. Baldwin locomotive, a distance of 2 miles. The concentrates are 
taken from the mill to the sidings on the Milwaukee or the N. Pacific 
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line where the respective railroad companies receive them for transpor- 
tation to the smelters. 
Fig. 1 shows the location of mine, mill, railroads, and pumping plant. 


Design of the Concentrator 


The treatment of the Elm Orlu ores presented the usual problem of 
making a series of products the combined market value of which, after 
deducting mining and milling costs, would leave the maximum of profit. 

The solution of this problem calls for two essential features in a mill: 
simplicity in the processes employed and economy in operation. Both 
these features are conspicuous in the plant of the Timber Butte Milling 
Co., the design of which was based on the results of extensive tests and 
experiments, covering a period of seven months. In the course of these 
tests, carried on by a trained staff under the direction of W. N. Rossberg, 
the company’s chief metallurgist, various processes and machines were 
tried out, the ultimate aim being to make at the least expense the follow- 
ing marketable products: 

1. A product for the copper smelter, containing, as nearly as possible 
all the copper, with some iron and a minimum amount of lead, zine, and 
insolubles. 

2. A product for the lead smelter, containing, as nearly as possible, 
all the lead, with some iron and a minimum amount of copper, zinc, and 
insolubles. 

3. A product for the zinc smelter, containing, as nearly as possible, 
all the zinc, with a minimum amount of copper, lead, iron, and insolubles. 

The gold and silver contents of the original ore were permitted to 
go with each of the above products in varying amounts, as shown in 
Table I. 

During these tests, treatment costs and percentages of extraction 
were carefully estimated and balanced against each other. The result 
is the present design and flow sheet of the plant, which by a judicious proc- 
ess of elimination was reduced to two essential operations: table con- 
centration, followed by flotation, the latter in accordance with the 
Minerals Separation Co.’s patents. 

In order to arrive at the most suitable or profitable Rvp sheet for the 
Timber Butte mill, the peculiar composition of the Elm Orlu ore had to 
be taken into consideration. In the first place, there is not sufficient lead 
in this ore (0.75 per cent.) to warrant a large expense for its recovery. 
It is, moreover, so intimately combined with the zinc and other sulphide 
minerals, down to the finer sizes, that it is difficult to make a separation. 
The percentage of the iron in the ore (3.29 per cent.) is likewise hardly 
high enough in proportion to the zinc (18.52 per cent.) to permit a satis- 
factory separation by gravity concentration; yet it is sufficiently high to 
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reduce the grade of zinc concentrate very materially, if not removed. A 
large proportion of the iron is combined with the zine and copper, which 
reduces the possibility of separating the iron from the other metals, 
and limits the expenditure which may be allowed for its removal. It 
therefore becomes necessary to provide at moderate cost a lead-iron 
product rich enough for re-treatment. This is accomplished on Wilfley 
and James roughing tables. 

These tables also make a finished zinc concentrate which has averaged 
3.73 per cent. of insolubles for the six months up to Dec. 1, 1914. This 
combined with the fact that by flotation and final separation the insolubles 
in the concentrates are reduced to 5, 4, or even 3 per cent. eliminates any 
possibility for jigging operations, at least for coarse sizes, since it is diffi- 
cult to pick out from the ore any zinc particles of, say, )4-in. size, con- 
taining less than 10 or 12 per cent. of insolubles. This is due to the 
presence of small bands and crystals of gangue material, not visible to 
the naked eye. Even at 244-mm. size, few particles containing zinc, 
contain less than 8 or 10 per cent. of insolubles. Jigging is also objection- 
able on account of the resultant high percentage of insolubles in the 
zine concentrate, the large consumption of water, and the large floor 
space required by jigs having a given capacity; all of which features add 
heavily to first cost of plant and to operating costs. : 

The recovery of 25 or 30 per cent. of the total original zinc in the ore 
on the roughing tables, is satisfactory from any point of view. The 
cost is small, the water consumption low, and the capacity large. The 
economy of this operation becomes still more apparent when it is consid- 
ered that on these tables the lead and iron are enriched to a point where 
re-treatment and the separation of thelead and iron from the zinc become 
economically possible. . 

Were it not for the fact that by the skill of the company’s engineers 
the efficiency and economy of the roughing operations were brought to 
a very high state of perfection, it would unquestionably have been more 
profitable to eliminate all gravity concentration in favor of a simple 
flotation plant. For it was found that with the exception of the roughing 
operations, no other methods of gravity concentration could compete 
with the flotation process in the cost of producing a certain grade of zinc 
concentrates. 

No commercial method, other than smelting, has yet been found for 
an efficient separation of the copper from the zinc. The company’s engi- 
neers, however, are making experiments with a view to accomplishing a 
satisfactory separation of both the copper and silver from the zine. 

The mill proper consists of three separate buildings, connected by 
runways for conveyors and concentrate launders. The lower building, 

155 by 70 ft. in size, contains the concentrate plant and bins, the coarse- 
ore bins and coarse breakers, the boiler plant and coal bins. The next 
VOL. LII.—58 
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: 
higher building, 260 by 80 ft., contains the roll-crushing, table-con- 
centration, and flotation plants. ~The highest building, 20 by 30 ft., 
contains the supply bin and feeders. All three buildings are frame 
structures on concrete foundations with concrete floors. The: main 
office (36 by 45 ft.); the assay office (42 by 52 ft.) a 127 by 30 ft. build- 
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ing, containing machine, blacksmith and carpenter shop, and the 57 
by 25 ft. motor house are frame structures on concrete foundation. 
The 18 by 50 ft. building for the fire-:pump and the 20 by 39 ft. trans- 
former building are of concrete throughout. : 
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An inclined surface tramway, 800 ft. long, runs from the bottom 
to the top of the mill, along the east side of the buildings, delivering 
supplies on any level. It is operated by a 37-hp. electric hoist and is 
good for a 10-ton load. 

Fig. 2 shows the location of buildings, tanks, fire hydrants, tramway 
and railroad tracks. 

The plant will be described under the following titles: Flow Sheet; 
Operation Details; Power; Water Supply; and Fire Protection. 


II. Ftow SHEET 


(See Figs. 3 and 3A) 


1. Coarse Crushing 


Upon arrival at the top of the lower mill building, the ore is dumped 
from the railroad cars into two crude-ore bins (1) having a combined 
capacity of 750 tons. From the bins it goes to a 15 by 30 in. Farrel 
jaw breaker (3), by way of a shaking-screen feeder (2) with openings 
1.5 in. square, and an electro-magnet which removes broken steel, nails, 
ete. After being crushed to 3-in. maximum size it joins the undersize of 
screen (2) on its way to elevator (6), which delivers it to a 3 by 8 ft. 
Symons pulsating screen (7) with 34-in. round openings. Oversize passes 
under an electro-magnet, then through a Symons 36-in., style C disk 
crusher (8), where it is reduced to 34-in. maximum size. It then joins 
the undersize of screen (7) on its way to belt conveyor (9). 

The conveyor, 630 ft. long, is in two sections, each driven by a 
separate 20-hp. motor. It travels at a speed of 196 ft. per minute. 
_ The vertical lift from bottom to top is 220 ft. 


2. Supply Bins and Feeders 


On reaching the top of the mill, the ore is dumped into a second- 
ary supply bin (10) of 1,200 tons capacity. From this bin it goes to 
four 24-in. apron feeders (11), and thence via a horizontal 20-in. belt 
conveyor (12) to an inclined belt conveyor (18). 

Conveyor (13) delivers the ore, ranging from 34-in, maximum size 
to the finest material coming from the mine, to two 54 by 18 in. Garfield 
rolls (14) and (16), which reduce it to 3-mm. maximum size. It then 
goes by way of No. 1 bucket elevator (15) to four Colorado Iron Works 
impact screens (17) with openings 2.5 mm. square. Oversize returns to 
rolls. Undersize goes via an eight-compartment mechanical distributor 
(20) to any number or all of eight No. 8 Wilfley roughing tables (21). 
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Principal Machines and Accessories in the Concentrator of the Timber 
Butte Milling Co., Shown on Flow Sheet, Figs. 3 and 3A. 


Sheet Number : 
anton of ‘Pieces Description of Machine 


Crude-ore bins, 750 tons combined capacity. 

Shaking-screen feeder, 1}4-in. square openings. 

15 by 30 in. Farrel jaw crusher, crushing to 3 in. 

Steel elevator, 32-ft. centers—95 ft. per minute. _ d . 

3 by 8 ft. Symons pulsating screen, 375 strokes per minute, 34-in. round openings. 

Symons 36-in., style C disk crusher, 133 and 300 rev. per minute, crushing to 34 in. 

24-in. inclined belt conveyor, 196 ft. per minute. 

Secondary ore bin, 1,200 tons capacity. 

24-in. steel apron feeders, 5 ft. per minute. _ 

20-in. horizontal belt conveyor, 250 ft. per minute. 

20-in. inclined belt conveyor, 250 ft. per minute. 

54 by 18 in. Garfield rolls, 83 rev. per minute. _ 

No. 1 belt elevator, 84-ft. centers, 415 ft. per minute. 

54 by 18 in. Garfield rolls, 83 rev. per. minute. 2 

C.I.W. impact screens, 50 ahh err minute, 2}4-mm. square openings. 

Hight-compartment mechanical distributor, 21 rev. per minute. ; 

No, 8 Wilfley roughing tables, 243 rev. per minute. 

45-in. Akins classifiers, 5 rev. per minute. f 

No. 2 belt elevator, 72-ft. centers, 400 ft. per minute. 

No. 3 belt elevator 50-ft. centers, 400 ft. per minute. 

Dewatering box. 

Three-compartment distributor. 4 

8-ft. by 30-in. Hardinge mills, 28 rev. per minute. 

No. 4 belt elevator, 58-ft. centers, 400 ft. per minute. } 

Eight-compartment mechanical distributor, 21 rev. per minute. 

No. 3 James sand tables, 262 rev. per minute. 

No. 5 belt elevator, 80-ft. centers, 400 ft. per minute. 

Five-spigot Richards hindered-settling classifier, 40 tons capacity. 

Double, three-compartment Harz jig. 

No. 6 Wilfley tables, 240 rev. per minute. 

No. 3 James sand table, 262 rev. per minute. 

Distributing box. 

45-in. Akins classifiers, 5 rev. per minute. 

8-ft. by 30-in. Hardinge mills, 28 rev. per minute. 

No. 6 belt elevator, 58-ft. centers, 490 ft. per minute. 

16 by 10 ft. sludge tank, 10 rev. per minute. 

Standard Minerals Separation 11-cell flotation machine, capacity 600 tons. 

Fens nes Minerals Separation 8-cell flotation machine, capacity 200 tons. 
ir lift. 

.416-ft. Hardinge mill, 32 rev. per minute. 

No. 8 belt elevator, 58-ft. centers, 490 ft. per minute. 

45-in. Akins classifiers, 5 rev. per minute. 

No. 7 belt elevator, 81-ft. centers, 490 ft. per minute. 

Esperanza classifier, 25 ft. per minute. 

Five-spigot Richards hindered-settling classifier, 100 tons capacity. 

No. 3 James sand tables, 265 rev. per minute. 

30-in. Akins classifier, 5 rev. per minute. 

36-ft. Dorr thickener, {0 rev. per minute. 

Cameron steam pump. 

Cameron steam pump. 

36-ft. Dorr thickener, }{o rev. per minute. 

Two-stage centrifugal pump 1} in. 

10 by 10 ft. hot-water tank. 

45-in, Akins classifier, 5 rev. per minute. 

28-ft. Dorr thickeners, 44 rev. per minute. 

No. 9 belt elevator, 52-ft. centers, 440 ft. per minute. 

14 by 10 ft. agitating tank. 

8 ne 1546 ft. Monteju tank. 

Kelly filter press, type 850 

Two-stage centrifugal pump. 

penpenancentraten bins. 

Lead-concentrates bins. 

Coarse-zine concentrates bins. 

Fine-zine concentrates bins. 

30,000-gal. ab Big) tank, 

30,000-gal. fresh-water supply tank. 

50,000-gal. sprinkler tank for fire protection 

Settling boxes in concentrate house. 
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3. Table Concentration 


Only four of these tables are used at present, each treating on an 
average 100 tons of crude ore per day, and also handling its proportion 
of circulating middlings. Each table makes the following products: 

1. A lead-copper-iron-zinc middling, which goes to No. 5 elevator 
(31) for further treatment (see “‘Description of Processes’’). 
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2. A coarse-zine concentrate, which goes to bin (73) via classifier 
(63). ! In order to keep this product at all times as free as possible from 
silica it is cut off at a safe point near the lower end of the concentrates 


discharge. This allows some of the free zinc to go over into the next 
product. 


—— 
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3. A zine-silica middling—so called—which is returned to the same 
tables via No. 2 elevator (23) and distributor (20).. In this manner the 
free zinc that was permitted to mix with this product eventually finds its 
way into the zone in which it belongs, while the true middling particles 
join the tailings product No. 4 to go to Hardinge mills (27) for regrinding. 

4, Tailings and slimes, which pass to two 45-in. Akins classifiers 
(22) for further treatment. L 

Product No. 1 is delivered by No. 5 elevator (31) to a five-spigot 
Richards hindered-settling classifier (32), the overflow from which goes 
to No. 7 elevator (51). The first two spigots of the classifier discharge 
into a double three-compartment Harz jig (33). Only one side is used at 
present. The jig makes the following products: 

1. A finished lead concentrate from cup and hutch of first two com- 
partments, which goes to bin (72). 

9. A finished copper-iron concentrate from cup and hutch of third 
compartment, which goes to bin (71). 

3. The tail overflow is a coarse-zinc concentrate which, after being 
partly dewatered in box (25), goes to bin (73) via classifier (63). The 
overflow of dewatering box (25) goes to No. 7 elevator (51). 

The third and fourth spigot product of classifier (32) goes to two No. 
6 Wilfley tables (34); the fifth spigot feeds one No. 3 James sand table — 
(35). Wilfleys and James table each make four products: 

1. A lead-iron concentrate, which goes to bin (72). 

2. A copper-iron concentrate, which goes to bin (71). 

3. A copper-iron-zine middling —so called — which is returned to same 
tables via No. 5 elevator (31) and classifier (82). 

4, Tailing, which is a coarse-zine concentrate, and goes to bin (73) 
via classifier (63). 

Additional tables are being installed for this work, which will result 
in a better separation of the minerals. 

Tailings from the Wilfley roughing tables (21) go to two 45-in, Akins 
classifiers (22), which overflow to a 36-ft. Dorr thickener (57). Sands go 
via No. 3elevator (24) to a three-compartment distributor (26) which feeds 
three 8-ft. by 30-in. Hardinge mills (27). Only two of them are used 
at any one time, permitting repairs of the third one. Mills furnish a 
product of approximately 20-mesh maximum size. This goes via No. 
4 elevator (28) and mechanical distributor (29) to all or any of eight No.3 
James sand tables (30). Only five of these are used at present; and each 
makes the following products: 

1. A lead concentrate, which goes to bin (72). 

2. A lead-copper-iron-zine middling —so called—which goes to No. 
5 elevator (31) for re-treatment on jig (83), Wilfleys (34), and James table 
(85). 

s A coarse-zine concentrate, which goes to bin (73) via classifier (63). 
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4. A zinc-silica middling, which contains some of the free zinc of the 
preceding product, and is therefore returned to the same tables via No. 
4 elevator (28) for the reasons explained for the Wilfley roughers (21). 

5. Tailings, which go via distributing box (36) to two 45-in. Akins 
classifiers (37). Overflow goes to Dorr thickener (57). Sands to two 
8-ft. by 30-in. Hardinge mills (38), where it is attempted to crush to a 
maximum size of 60 mesh. Product is delivered by No. 6 elevator (39) 
to a 16 by 10 ft. sludge tank (40) in the flotation section. 


4. Flotation Section and Final Separation 


In the flotation section, the final separation of the fine sulphide 
minerals from the gangue takes place. 

For a satisfactory separation acid (H2SO,)/ and heat are found 
necessary adjuncts to the generally accepted oil-flotation principles. 

From the sludge tank (40), which acts as an equalizer between the 
gravity-concentration and flotation section, the pulp flows to a standard 
600-ton Minerals Separation unit (48) known as the “‘rougher machine.” 
It consists of eleven cells, each divided into a mixing or agitating and a 
flotation compartment. The intensely agitated pulp discharges from the 
mixing into the flotation compartment, where the pulp is comparatively 
still and where a portion of the sulphide minerals rises to the surface to 
be skimmed off by revolving paddles and discharged into a launder in 
front of the cells. The remainder of the sulphides and the gangue that 
has settled to the bottom of each flotation compartment are drawn into 
the adjoining cell by the pumping action of its agitator. Here the process 
is repeated and sulphides not floated in the first cell are given a chance 
in the second cell, and so on. 

The overflow from the last five cells of the ‘‘rougher machine” 
(43) is a middling that goes via No. 8 elevator (49) to Akins classifiers 
(50). The classifier overflow returns to the ‘‘rougher machine” of the 
flotation section. Sands are reground in two 8-ft. by 30-in. Hardinge 
mills (38) to an approximate 60-mesh maximum size and return via No. 
6 elevator (39) to flotation section. 

Finished tailings from the eleventh cell of the “rougher machine” 
(43) flow to a 36-ft. Dorr thickener (60) to be partly dewatered and 
thence to the tailings pond. The overflow from this tank is hot water, 
free from solids. It is pumped by a two-stage centrifugal pump (61) 
to a 10 by 10 ft. tank (62), which supplies the flotation machines with hot 
water. 

The mixed sulphide concentrate which overflows from the first six 
cells of the “rougher machine” (43) goes via air lift (45) to a 200-ton 
Minerals Separation unit (44), consisting of eight cells, known as the 
“finisher.” Here the “‘rougher”’ concentrates are refloated for the pur- 
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pose of removing more of the gangue minerals. Cells Nos. 1-2-3—5—6-7 
of this machine (44) make a float sulphide which goes via No. 7 elevator 
(51) to classifiers and James tables for final separation of lead and iron 
from the zinc. 

Overflow from cells 4 and 8 of “finisher” (44) returns via air lift 
(45) to the same unit. The bottom discharge from cells 4 and 8 is a 
middling which joins the middlings from the ‘rougher machine” (43) 
to be reground in Hardinge mills (38) and returned to the flotation section. 

The float concentrates from unit (44) are lifted by No. 7 elevator 
(51) to an Esperanza classifier (52), the overflow from which is a finished 
fine-zinc concentrate that goes to two 28-ft. Dorr thickeners (65) in 
the concentrate building. Sands go to a five-spigot Richards hindered- 
settling classifier (53), whose overflow is a finished fine-zine concentrate, 
which joins the overflow of the Esperanza classifier. 

The discharge from the five spigots of the Richards classifier is 
distributed on seven No. 3 James sand tables (54), where the lead and 
zine are separated and the insolubles in the zine concentrate reduced to 
about 3.5 per cent. Each table makes the following products: 

1. A finished lead concentrate, which goes to the bin (72). 

2. A lead-copper-iron-zine middling, which is returned via No. 5 
elevator (31) to the primary jig and table re-treatment circuit. 

3. A fine-zine concentrate, which goes to Dorr thickeners (65) in 
the concentrate building to be partly dewatered. 

4, A tailing, which is reground in a 414-ft. Hardinge mill (48) after 
passing through a 30-in. Akins. classifier (55) whose overflow returns via 
No. 7 elevator (51) to the final table-separation circuit. 

The product of the Hardinge mill (48), which is of about 60-mesh 
maximum size, goes to flotation section via No. 6 elevator (39). 

The Dorr thickener (57) receives practically all the fines and slimes 
coming from the mine and those made in the crushing operations. 
The overflow is dirty water, which is pumped by a double Cameroen 
steam pump (59) to the “dirty-water tank” (75) at the top of the mill, 
whence it returns for circulation throughout the mill. A duplicate aux- 
iliary Cameron pump (58) is put into service whenever pump (59) is 
stopped for repairs. From the bottom of tank (57) the thickened pulp 
is lifted by hydrostatic pressure to the boot of No. 6 elevator (39) to go 
to flotation section. 


5. Concentrate House 


The chief operation carried on in this department is the dewatering — 
of the fine-zinc concentrates made in the flotation and final separation 
section. ‘These concentrates are all collected in two 28-ft. Dorr thick- 
eners (65), the overflow from which is practically clear water. This 
goes at present to waste, joining the tailings from tank (60) in the flota- 
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tion section. The thickened concentrates, carrying about 30 per cent. 
moisture, are discharged at the bottom of the Dorr thickeners (65) and 
go via No. 9 elevator (66) to a 14 by 10 ft. agitating tank (67), and from 
there to an 8 by 15% ft. Monteju tank (68) that carries 80 pounds air 
pressure. From this tank they are forced into a Kelly filter press (69), 
850 type, where the moisture is reduced from 30 to about 10 per cent. 
The liquid from the press is practically clear water and returns to the 
Dorr thickeners (65), while the cake drops into the fine-zinc concentrate __ 
bins (74) whence it is drawn into the railroad cars for shipment to the : 
smelter. H 

The coarse-zinc concentrates upon entering this building pass through 
a 45-in. Akins classifier (63) to be dewatered, before going to the coarse- j 
zinc concentrate bins (73). The overflow from classifier (63) returns to 
the Dorr thickeners (65). 

The copper-concentrate bins (71) and the lead-concentrate bins (72) 
are each provided with a filter bottom through which much of the 
moisture in the concentrates is drained and passed to two settling 
tanks (78), the overflow from which is pumped back to the Dorr thick- 
eners (65) by a two-stage centrifugal pump (70). 

The coarse (73) and fine zine (74) concentrate bins also have filter 
bottoms and drain, whenever there is sufficient moisture in bin products, 
direct to the sump of centrifugal pump (70). 


III. Orrratine DETAILS 


1. Capacity, Efficiency, and Economy of Mill 


Since operations began in June, 1914, the quantity of crude ore 
treated has been increased from 350 to 450 tons per day. ‘The ratio of 
concentration of crude ore into zinc concentrates in round figures is three 
into one. More exactly, for the month of September, 1914, it was 2.89 
into one. At this ratio 450 tons of ore treated per day would result in 
150 tons of zine concentrates. 

Roughly, 74 per cent. of this amount, or 111 tons, is fine zinc, includ- 
ing concentrates from flotation, final separation, and the fine portions of 
the table concentrates. 

The ratio of concentration of crude ore into lead and copper-iron 
products is approximately 125 into one, 20 per cent. of which is lea 
concentrates. 

Treatment costs have averaged between $2 and $2.25 per ton of ore 
passed through the mill. This covers labor, power, water, supplies, 
repairs, and general expenses, but not interest on investment and 
depreciation. 
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Taste I.—Average Analysis of Crude Ore, Concentrates, and Tailings 


amen ibroduck Cu. Per | Ag, Oz. | Au, Oz. | Fe, Per | Zn, Per | Pb, Per | Insol., Per 
~ Cent. | per Ton} per Ton | Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Origmialoretyias. a) toa 5 - ORB Ge2o ae 0. 013 alr. 3.29 L852 Ono neG2n2s 


Copper-iron concentrates| 2.25 | 21.01 | 0.04 | 19.78 | 22.78 | 13.01 | 2.30 
Lead-iron concentrates..; 1.13 | 18.91 | 0.04 9.99 | 9.15 | 50.60 | 5.05 
Coarse-zine concentrates) 1.96 | 14.74 | 0.035 | 9.15 | 47.77 | 1.88 | 3.47 
Fine-zine concentrates..| 2.22 | 16.84 | 0.086 | 4.45 | 52.44 | 1.72 | 5.05 
ane B tes coe ka ke | 0.07 | 0.60 | 0.0017} 0.44 | 1.20} 0.05 | 95.42 


A comparison of the tonnage of concentrates and their analysis with 
the tonnage and analysis of the crude ore milled, shows an extraction of 
about 96 per cent. of the zinc and about 92.6 per cent. of the silver contents 
of the original ore. 

The copper-iron concentrates go to the Washoe works at Anaconda, 
Mont.; the lead concentrates to the lead smelter of the United 
States Smelting Co. at Midvale, Utah; and the zinc concentrates to the 
zinc smelters at Bartlesville, Okla., and Argentine, Kan. 


2. Description of Processes 


A. Gravity-Concentration Section.—The most striking feature in this 
section of the mill is the performance of the Wilfley roughing tables. 
They are the first concentrating machines encountered in the mill and 
take the undersize from the impact screens without any previous classi- 
fication. This material ranges from 2.5 mm. maximum diameter to the 
finest stuff in the ore. The tables not only handle an unusual quantity 
of material, amounting to more than 100 tons per table daily, but they 
make at the very outset a finished coarse-zinc concentrate, containing 
from 49 to 51 per cent. zinc and not more than 4.0 per cent. insolubles. . 
Moreover, they also send all the fines coming from the mine and those 
made in the preceding crushing operations to two Akins classifiers to be 
separated from the sands, after which they go directly to the M. 5. 
flotation section where they belong. Thus none of the intermediate 
machines are incumbered with this troublesome material, and the losses 
incident to frequent handling of slimes are reduced to a minimum. 
Moreover, the tables furnish as their first product a so-called lead- 
copper-iron-zine middling which by the elimination of most of the silica 
has been enriched to a point where it can be profitably re-treated. 

This product No. 1 is taken from the portion of the tables where 
the heavier-than-blende sulphides collect. With the Elm Orlu ore 
this results in a concentration of the lead-iron and copper sulphides at 

‘this point. The ‘“‘cut”’ of product No. 1 is made at a point which will not 
only prevent excessive amounts of the mixed lead-copper-iron sulphides 
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from entering and contaminating the next following product No. 2, 
intended as a high-grade finished zine concentrate, but will also prevent 
excessive amounts of free zinc blende in product No. 1. 

Product No. 1 is virtually a concentrate in which the insoluble has 
been reduced to the economic limit. It might be called a “‘combina- 
tion of concentrates,’ being in reality a mixture of sulphides of the 


base metals. As such it has no commercial value; and, pending 


further treatment, it is considered a “middling” in the sense of being 
an unfinished product. 

Considering the zinc blende in this product as “the” sulphide and 
the other sulphides as the gangue, all conditions for a true middling would 
prevail; 7z.e., a mechanical mixture of the finer, already free sulphides up 
to the coarser sizes, consisting of the metallic sulphides interlocked 
with gangue minerals. In the case under consideration, the interlocked 
minerals are in amounts too small to warrant regrinding, an operation 
usually associated with the conception of a middling product. 

From the original mill feed, containing only a small percentage of 
lead and copper, it is practically impossible to make commercial products 
of those metals by gravity methods in one operation, without a large 


installation of machinery and without high treatment charges. How- — 


ever, by the roughing operations it is possible to make this rough middling 


_ product No. 1, which, due to the enrichment and to the relatively small 


tonnage of the product, becomes amenable to final economical separa- 
tion by gravity processes. Thus the taking off of the No. 1 product 
from the roughing tables results: first, in a much higher grade of finished 
zine concentrate by the exclusion of other sulphides; and second, in 
making possible the economic gravity separation of these sulphides into 
a finished lead concentrate and a finished copper-iron concentrate. 

All this is accomplished by a clever modification and distribution of 
the riffles, by giving the tables a rather steep inclination (8° to 10°), and 
by adding the proper quantity of wash water. 

The remarks made here about this product No. 1 apply with sue 
force to the lead-copper-iron-zine middling product made on the James 
roughing tables (30). 

B. “Minerals Separation” Flotation Section—Flotation processes 
like the one employed in this mill present such unusual possibilities in 
their adaptation to the treatment of metalliferous ores that the study of 
a process which has successfully solved the problem of treating a par- 
ticular ore is of the highest interest. Although, in America, flotation 
has so far been most successfully employed in the treatment of sulphide 
ores, it seems highly probable that when the interrelation of the underly- 
ing chemical and physical laws is more fully understood flotation will 
be extended with equal success to the treatment of oxide and carbonate 
ores, 
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The simplicity of the processes and of the machinery employed; 
the small floor space occupied by such machinery compared with old-type 
concentrators of the same capacity; the fact that they accomplish a 
separation where other processes have failed; and their many other 
advantages, are so striking that it looks to be merely a question of 
time when flotation will not only usurp many of the functions of the 
older gravity processes but will eventually supplant them altogether, at 
least for the treatment of the finer material and of slimes. 

In view of the scientific and commercial importance of flotation, a 
brief outline of the plant installed at the Timber Butte mill is given 
in the following pages: 

To unlock the finest included grains of sulphides from the adhering 
gangue, prior to separation, it is necessary to crush the Elm Orlu ore to 
a size between 40 and 60 mesh maximum. In the course of tests and ex- 
periments, preceding the design and building of the mill, it was found 
that attempts at extracting the zinc from material finer than 40 mesh 
by a simple process of gravity concentration, resulted in a low grade of 
concentrates, which could only be increased by a costly installation. 

This led to the adoption of “flotation” according to the process of 
the Minerals Separation Co. In this process use is made of the now well- 
known facts that when an ore containing metallic sulphides is mixed 
with water, oil, and acid and agitated together in proper proportions, 
the oil not only has a selective action for the sulphides, but the air bubbles 
formed by agitation have a selective action for the oiled sulphide particles, 
to which they attach themselves and thus float them to the surface in 
the shape of a froth which overflows or is mechanically skimmed off. 
The gangue minerals, on the other hand, have a comparatively feeble 
adhesiveness to gas films and oil, and a strong adhesiveness to water, 
which is greatly increased by a slight acidulation of the water. For this 
reason they quickly become wetted and sink to the bottom of the flotation 
machine, resulting in the desired separation of the sulphides from the 
gangue. , 

No satisfactory theory has as yet been propounded, as to why acid 
promotes the preferential adhesion of water to gangue and also probably 
increases at the same time the preferential adhesion of oil to sulphides. 
For commercial purposes it suffices to recognize the facts and make prac- 
tical use of them. 

This is done in the Minerals Separation process by passing the mixed 
pulp through one or more standard machines, consisting of a series of 
cells which have the shape outlined in Fig. 4. At the Timber Butte mill, 
the pulp is kept at a uniform density in the proportion of three of water 
to one of ore, and is heated to a temperature of 130°, F. by the introduc- 
- tion of live steam. From the tests it appeared that with the Elm Orlu 
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ore higher temperatures did not produce better results, while temperatures 
below 125° F. reduced the efficiency of the plant. 

One of the effects of heating the pulp is the minimizing of the force of 
adhesion which tends to surround the mineral particles with water; that 
is, to wet them and thereby detach the air bubbles that are instrumental 
in floating them to the surface. 

- In the Timber Butte mill, sulphuric acid is mixed with the pulp at the 
rate of 7 to 8 lb. of acid to every ton of original ore going through the 
mill. Oil is added in the proportion of 0.5 lb. per ton. The pulp is 
first passed through a standard 600-ton Minerals Separation unit (43) 
consisting of eleven cells. This is known as the “rougher machine,” — 
because it is used, not to make a finished product, but rather to treat a 
maximum amount of material “‘roughly;” that is, to get rid of all clean 
tailings and save for re-treatment all the sulphides and the more or less 


To adjoining 
cell 


Fia. 4.—Ovuriine or M.S. Froratron CE.u. 


rich middlings. At the Timber Butte mill, oil is introduced in the mix- 
ing compartment (A) of the first cell where the pulp is violently churned 
by the action of the agitator (B), which at this plant makes 265 rev. 
per minute and causes the propellers (C) to run at a peripheral speed of 
about 1,500 ft. per minute. The aerated mixture passes through the 
opening (D) into the flotation compartment (Z), where the froth contain- 
ing the sulphides of lead, copper, zinc, and iron, as well as some of the richer 
middlings, immediately rises to the surface, while the clean gangue and 
the leaner middlings drop to the bottom. 

The flotation compartment has the shape of a spitzkasten, the apex 
of which is provided with a valve (Ff), adjustable by a hand wheel (G). 
Through this valve the material that has settled to the bottom of the first 
cell is drawn into the adjoining cell by the pumping action of its pro- 
peller. The process, is here repeated and sulphides which did not float 
in the first cell are given a chance to do so in the second one, and so on. 
By the time the pulp has reached the seventh cell of the ‘rougher 
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machine” the clean sulphides and the richer middlings have all been 
floated. The remaining middlings and tailings in their passage from 
cell No. 7 to cell No. 11 are separated from each other by the successive 
floating of the middlings until in the bottom of the last cell (No. 11) 
only clean tailings remain, which are taken to a Dorr thickener (60) for 
extraction of the hot water. This is pumped to a tank (62) to be re-used 
in the flotation machines. ' 

The middlings overflowing from cells 7 to 11 are reground in Hardinge 
mills (38) and returned to the flotation section. 

The float concentrate from the first six cells of the ‘‘rougher machine”’ 
(43) is a product rich in zinc (about 47.8 per cent.), but due to the presence 
of middlings still contains about 14 per cent. insolubles. It is therefore 
sent to the first and fifth cells of a 200-ton Minerals Separation flotation 
unit (44) containing eight cells. This is known as the “finisher machine”’ 
because it makes a finished sulphide concentrate. On passing the pulp 
through the successive cells of the “finisher,” the sulphides are floated 
to the surface while the clean middlings ultimately reach the bottom 
of the fourth and eighth cells; whence they go to Hardinge mills (38) 
to be reground and returned to the flotation section. 

The float concentrate from cells 1-2-3-5-6-7 of the “finisher machine”’ 
(44) is a finished sulphide product containing, besides the sulphides of 
lead, copper, and iron, 52 per cent. zinc and 3.5 per cent. insolubles. The 
fines in this product overflow as fine-zinc concentrate from an Esperanza 
and a Richards classifier through which the product is passed, the 
coarser portion being re-treated on James tables (54). On these tables 
the lead and iron are separated from the zinc and the insolubles in the 
gine concentrate are reduced to 3.5 per cent. 

The overflow from cells 4 and 8 of the “finisher machine,” being apt 
to contain a varying amount of middlings, is returned via air lift (45) 
to the same machine. 

The agitating compartments of the flotation cells are lined with cast 
iron, and the propellers are made of brass. All agitators of a standard 
machine are driven from one main shaft by gears which are protected from 
dust by steel housings. Gears are placed so that propellers in adjoining 
cells revolve in opposite directions, thus equalizing the strains on the 
machine and the power transmission. . 


ITV. PowrR 


1. Electric Power 


Electric power is furnished over a 2-mile transmission line from the 
- substation of the Montana Power Co. on Montana Street near the old 
Butte reduction works. Three Westinghouse 350 K.V.A. transformers, 


ye ie eareme 
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housed in a fireproof concrete building, reduce the voltage from 3,800 
to 460 volts for use in the mill motors. 
Individual motors are used to drive individual machines or sets of 


machines. 


List of Electric Motors 


1 150 2 pets of Garfield Tolls. 25. 1. ne cee 14 and 16 
i M4rapLome LeOGers. vn. t ces 2 ye poke eters 11 
2 belt: CONVEY OLS. (age ras ketene nolo 12 and 13 
No. Lelevator?.. Sin te etisehien se eee 15 
45mpact, screens: 4 iki. seer LZ 
2 50 8 Wilfley roughing tables............. 21 
Nos #elovatoremacses acs eo dice eee 28 
No. O' elevator 2.0). AS, Asie oe ects od: 31 
Double three-compartment jig......... 33 
DEWiUD GY admin chicete otc eaitesk te 34 
1 Damen Cable bao. oot aia hte A ee 35 
I GiIStriDUtOr. Sa. oe ae least fe, ae ee me 20 
3 20 Not -2ielevatior sinh Ae eat eae 23 
4 50 dy Hardinge mill sce qikie trendline eae 27 
5 50 L.dardingemill) 34. tn eirert ec es 27 
6 50 1 Hardinge mill.. Lp Baa aree Cie 27 
i 74% | 2 Akins 45-in. dineetarss Tha chcbseigertcS aae 22 
8 7% | 2 Akins 45-in. classifiers.............. 37 
9 20 NoSielevatoress. cet rs ete oon te ee 24 
10 40 8 James roughing tables.............. 30 
7 James finishing tables............... 54 
INOu7 GlOVALON ass slush osbuas cine eases 51 
Esperanza classifier.................- 52 
Mechanical distributor............... 29 
11 50 I Hardinge:mill; jo¢.<.. tevin ioaweeiaes 38 
12 50 IpHardinge mill.) )..qukiniatn itera bee 38 
13 30 IN O3'G: IOV OUOL es oe tart, atta een oie 39 
14 30 INGHS OIEVALOR Ns we eee eee 49 
15 20 AyHardinpemill ite, ot. «cen. seine 48 
3 Akins 45-in. classifiers.............. 50 
1 Akins‘ classifiers! Wom. tite. icviis asians 55 
16 75 Houghar flotation, cells................ 43 
17 25 Finisher flotation cells................. 44 
18 714 | 2 Dofr thickeners and sludge tank..... 57, 60, and 40 
19 25 1 double centrifugal pump............ 61 
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List of Electric Motors (Continued) 


Motor No. atone Machinery Driven by Motors aera ayo: 

20 1 OMe alysha kittie Rereenie sa 0s 4 ck. Natlh 7 eda | 2 

| eharrelberishena ies gue i.qistie arene ones 3 

DUS YAN ONSISCLEON se aloyohaj eps ernie =) oye oka | i 

| PES VIONSICINISH OL MR fated aos noe cpa alae 3 | 8 

TEStCCMOlO VA LOLTRTEN ts fain Holgctca sila ,5 » 6 
1 Ingersoll two-stage compressor....... | 

21 25 2 Dorritbickenens yaacaser ices iG sda 65 

DP Akingvelassitionennts: mids aict Sits iyo ey. | 63 

INO..9 elev atOnes mea retain sols a ee oles | 66 

22 20 Ieentritagalepuip meena 2 nie sre t 70 

23 20 Belt conveyor, lower section........... | 9 

24 20 Belt conveyor, upper section.......... | 9 
25 50 Clayton two-stage compressor......... 
26 37 LramwayallOls terete sae aoe reey arial iat: 
27 20 Vacuum pump in pumping station..... | 
28 150 PLriplextpUmn Dee tie rot: ints seterieasr< 


A number of smaller motors are employed in and about the mill for 
grinding samples, for running tools in the shops, etc. 

From meter readings, the consumption of electric power during the 
month of October, 1914, was as follows: In the mill, 803.6 hp., or 1.99 
hp. per ton of ore milled. At the pumping station, 120.2 hp. 


2. Steam Power 


Steam required in the flotation section for heating the pulp and for 
running the Cameron pumps is furnished by two 200-hp. Springfield 
boilers, while one 150-hp. boiler supplies steam for the radiators in 
the mill and other buildings. The boilers are all connected with each 
other and the steam is carried to the various buildings in concrete 
underground conduits. 


3. Compressed-Air Power 


An Ingersoll-Rand, Imperial type, two-stage compressor with a 
capacity of 240 cu. ft. of free air per’ minute, and a Clayton two-stage 
compressor with a capacity of 300 cu. ft. per minute, supply air for 
operating the air gates at the ore bins and the Kelly filter press; for 
pumping the acid from the railroad tanks into the mill tank; for various 
tools in the repair shops, and for the air lift in the flotation section. 

VOL. LII.—59 
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V. WaTER SUPPLY 


Fresh water for milling purposes is pumped to a 30,000-gal. tank 
(76) at the top of the mill from the company’s pumping station on the 
Flat, about 2 miles northeast of the mill. At this plant 10 artesian 
wells, ranging between 38 and 59 ft. in depth, are connected on top to a 
duplex 12 by 12 in. vacuum pump, driven by a 20-hp. electric motor. 
The vacuum pump delivers the water into a sump underneath a Platt 
Iron Works triplex 11 by 15 in. pump of 750 gal. capacity per minute, 
driven by a 150-hp. electric motor. This pump raises the water in one 
lift through a 12-in. pipe to the mill tank (76), 450 ft. above the pump 
station, whence it flows by gravity to the various sections of the mill. 
Fresh water is used for wash water on Wilfley and James tables, also in 
jig and in two Richards hydraulic classifiers. 

Clear water for future requirements is also available from the over- 
flow of the two Dorr thickeners (65) in the concentrate house. This 
overflow, which amounts to about 530 gal. per minute, at present goes to 
the tailings pond. In case of failure of the pumping plant on the Flat 
to do its work, the fire pump at the mill can be started up to supply the 
mill tank with city water, to which the pump is connected. 

Dirty water, amounting to about 130 gal. per minute, overflows 
from the Dorr thickener (57) in the flotation section. It contains 0.9 
per cent. solids and is pumped by a Cameron steam pump to the dirty- 
water tank (75) at the top of the mill, whence it returns by gravity to the 
varioussections of the mill. This wateris used in rolls, on impact screens, 
on the feed end of Wilfley and James tables, in Hardinge mills, etc. 

Hot water overflows from the Dorr thickener (60) at a variable rate. 
It is used in the flotation machines (43 and 44), being supplied from a 
hot-water tank (62), to which it is pumped by a centrifugal pump (61.) 


VI. Fire Protection 


A complete system of fire protection has been installed throughout 
the mill and surrounding buildings. It consists of the automatic sprinkler 
system of the International Company of Philadelphia, and is supplied 
with water from a 50,000-gal. tank (77) at the top of the mill. This tank 
is kept filled and used only for fire purposes. A set of steam coils keeps 
the water from freezing in cold weather. A by-pass in the main pipe 
line supplying fresh water to the mill tank (76) from the pumping station 
on the Flat, also supplies the sprinkler tank (77), which is located at an 
elevation high enough to send a stream of water by hydrostatic pressure 
to the highest point of the mill. Thirteen hydrants are scattered over 


the premises, in convenient location to cover all portions of the plant 


(see Fig. 2). 


i 
4 


‘ - 
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If for any reason the water supply from the pumping station drops 
below a certain limit and pressure, a large fire pump is automatically 
started which supplies the fire circuit with water from the system of the 


- Butte Water Works. 


The fire pump is a triplex 11 by 15 in. Platt Iron Works pump, driven 
by a 125-hp. electric motor and having a capacity of 750 gal. per minute 
against 200 Ib. pressure. The pump is housed in a concrete, fireproof 
building, at an elevation which permits the sump underneath it to fill 
with city water by hydrostatic pressure as fast as it is taken out. 


VII. Conciusions 


A visitor to the Timber Butte mill cannot help being impressed at 
once by the up-to-date appearance of the plant and the completeness 
with which every detail has been worked out that makes for efficiency, 
economy, and comfort. There is room in abundance for all machinery. 
Every part of it is accessible and illuminated in daytime by a wealth 
of natural light and at night by a liberal distribution of large tungsten 
lamps. . 

Shafts and belts are arranged so as to minimize the danger to at- 
tendants and at the same time be easily accessible for lubricating and 
necessary repairs. Launders, elevators, and conveyors are systematically 
arranged and open for inspection throughout their whole length. 

Numerous steel radiators keep the mill comfortably warm in cold 
weather and a large fan in the flotation section frees the atmosphere from 
excessive moisture due to condensation of steam. 

A spacious modern office building and a large assay office supplied 
with all modern conveniences add materially to the completeness and 
appearance of the whole plant, every detail of which manifests the fore- 
sight of the company and the skill of its engineers. 


method” of Stadler.’ Screen apertures used are the average apertures 
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Hardinge Mill Data 


BY ARTHUR F. TAGGART, * NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


Tue following conclusions on the work of the Hardinge mill are based 
on data furnished to the writer by the Hardinge Conical Mill Co. in the 
form of the mesh cards hereto appended. Energy units (E. U.) and 
relative mechanical efficiencies (R. M. E.) are computed by the “‘ volume 


of testing screens of the meshes given. 


Card 122. June 28, 1912. Vipond Porcupine Mines Co., Ltd., Schu- 
macher, Ont., Canada. 
Ore from mill bin. Gangue, quartz and basalt. 
4.5 ft. by 13 in. ball mill. 
Capacity, 48 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 4,000 lb. balls. 
Speed, 33 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 15 to 17. 
Water, 100 per cent. by weight. (50 per cent. ?) 
Product deslimed and oversize reground in pebble mill, see Card 113. 
Feed to mill through 2-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 

ce 1 in. 5.50 Py! ved ty 

+ 34 in. 28 00M Ree) eee 
+ Vg in 80.00% ea a tee 

ie YY in LOA arp ik en Cater 

+ 10 10.87 2.10 

+ 20 2.42 8.00 

— 20 Eel Ree aS ae a ae ae 8 

st A) A) ea ee eee 22.68 

Pi O: VEE WER a eR IV 10.50 

== 80 Tite A Sen See 11.80 

2100.» tess aies Blgieds ere 3.90 

—31.00: 335 a 40.15 


* Sheffield Scientific School. 
1H. Stadler: Grading Analyses and Their Application, Transactions of the In- 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. xix, p. 471 (1910-11). 
Arthur F, Taggart: The Work of Crushing, Trans., xlviii, 153 (1914). 
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Card 107. Jan. 30, 1912. Miami Copper Co., Miami, Ariz. 
Material from mill bin. Gangue, siliceous porphyry. 
6 ft. by 16 in. ball mill. 

Capacity, 351 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge, 4 tons balls. 

Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 35 net. 

Water, 50 per cent. (approx.). 

Elevation of feed end, 2 in. 

Consumption of balls, 0.578 lb. per ton of ore crushed. 
Feed to mill through 1.5-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ &% in. GARE I MA ibaa ALG ick 
+ Win. 19.7 <0 wipe 2 Bante nae 
Se dd in. 28.5 5.2 
SO) 22.3 16.3 
+ 20 7,5 20.3 
+ 40 3.0 11.9 
+ 50 petit 4.9 
= 100 1.6 6.8 
+ 80 0.8 3.4 
+100 0.8 2.8 
+150 0.9" 3.1 
+200 LAO; 3.5 
—200 7.2 21.8 


Card 155. Aug. 3, 1914. Britannia Mining & Smelting Co., Britannia 
Beach, B. C., Canada. 

Jig tailing. Gangue quartzose, very hard. 

6 ft. by 16 in. ball mill. 

Capacity, 251 tons per 24 hr. , average of six tests. 

Charge, 8,200 lb. of 2-in. aaron balls. 

Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 38 to 40. 

Water, 40 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 0 

Consumption of balls, 0.72 lb. per ton of ore. 

Lining in first-class condition after 3 months’ run. 

This mill is taking “pebble mill feed” (all through 14-in. aperture), 
but using small balls instead of pebbles as a grinding medium. ‘These 
data are, therefore, not included in the averages in Table II. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent.. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 10 60.4 4 
+ 20 28.8 5x0. 
+ 30 5.8 10.9 
+ 40 del 6.0 
+ 60 1.9 18.0 
+100 1.2 23.3 
—100 1.1 34.2 
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Card 192. Nov. 17, 1914. McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, 
Ont., Canada. 

Quartz and schist. 
6 ft. by 16 in. ball mill. 
Capacity, 150 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 8,000 lb. of balls. é 
Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 36. 
Water, 50 per cent. 
Elevation of feed end, 1.25 in. 
Consumption of balls, 0.5 lb. per ton of ore ground. 
Feed to mill through 2-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
st egeed XO) IN 618) #3) "eh ab een 
sc) a vans 16.62.58) iN er Bias 
+ Win. 34.36 She Pn ae ae 
4. + dg in. 23:90 0 A eee 
+ 10 19.94 0.70 
ST, 2A ele cae so dees ce 5.49 
cee UR baa a |. el Veet tk 18.46 
<tav GO! Fs SERIE Meee an ae. 11.61 
te OO enh V4 oe ORY Sc, ois 10.83 
ste, Soka ebb Pesan. Le 8he 11.84 
74010) el wea. ALR 41.07 


Card 156. June 25, 1914. McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, 

Ont., Canada. 

Quartz and schist, hard. 

6 ft. by 16 in. ball mill. | 

Capacity, 150 tons per 24 hr., average of nine months. 

Charge, 4 tons of balls. 

Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 36. 

Water, 1.5 tons KCN solution to 1 ton of dry ore. 

Elevation of feed end, 1.25 in. 

Consumption of balls, 0.5 lb. per ton of ore. 

Feed to mill through 2-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
‘+ 2 73.4 a Wee Fn Be! 
fee NYY eae Rs Be base ee Pah ee 

+ 10 fa a i et AAS 6 eae AAAS orc > 
+ 20 ee 15.6 

+ 40 0.5 19.2 

+ 60 Lar Ae Meee atk oo ae 

te 1 SOY ig = ip We eedeenee hese 15.2 

+100 0.6 3.8 

+200 0.7 “<95.0 

—200 1.7 37.2 
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Card 191. Sept. 14,1914. Buckhorn Mines Co., Buckhorn, Nev. 
Soft taleose gold ore. Gangue, decomposed porphyry and basalt. 


6 ft. by 16 in. ball mill. 
Capacity, 160 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 8,000 lb. of balls. 
Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 


Horsepower, 33.25 input to motor. 


Waiter, 4 to t. 
Elevation of feed end, 1.5 in. 


Consumption of balls, 0.45 Ib. per ton of ore. 


Feed to mill through 1.5-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. 
+ Win. 35.2 
+ 3¢ in. 12.2 
he Ug in: 13.2 
+ in. 13.8 
+ 20 12.2 
— 20 13.4 
SATE ee eae ale 
toe SU) aie Aes Sl StS acs 
ct HOO ep ne eee eon eeas 
ST LOM zeal Bt ala As. opeteitnre 
oO) ya Rn metre nbs 


Discharge, Per Cent. 


Gard 121. Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., Kel- 


logg, Idaho. 


Middling from 3-mm. jigs and tables. Gangue, quartzite and 


siderite. 
6 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 
Capacity, 60.3 tons per 24 hr. 
Speed, 32 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 16 (?). 


Water, not taken. Previous test gave 75 per cent. 


Elevation of feed end, 0.5 in. 
Pebble load, 4,000 lb. (?). 
Feed to mill through 3-mm. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. 


(Se) 
o 


+ 10 
+ 20 
+ 40 
+ 60 
+ 80 
+100 
+150 
+200 
—200 


No 


OPAPP N Wr O 
NOP ONO ON 


Discharge, Per Cent. 
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Card 113. June 28, 1912. Vipond Porcupine Mines Co., Ltd., Schu- 
macher, Ont., Canada. 
Oversize of Colbath classifier. Gangue, quartz and basalt. 

6 ft. by 72 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 40 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge, 9,000 lb. of pebbles. ; 
Speed, 27 rev. per minute. | 

Horsepower, 30. 

Water, 50 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 0. 

Product deslimed and oversize returned. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 


Sly 16:64. See B lee aera ene 
+ 20 27-42 eon 1 Se ones & 
+ 40 ZOOS cor SPR GT ne ae 
+ 60 8 S85 TAA i goo en 
+ 80 7.04 , 0.15 
+100 5.00 1.95 
+150 6 OD 2. Fe ON) aeajr 
+200 1.95 29.10 
—— 2.0) RST Poe le reg tyro 68.80 


Card 108. Jan. 30, 1912. Miami Copper Co., Miami, Ariz. 
Product from 16 by 42 in. rolls. Gangue, altered schist. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 101 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge, 10,000 lb. of pebbles. 

Speed, 27 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 36. 

Water, 63 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 1.5 in. 

Product desired to pass 30 mesh with a minimum of slime. 
Feed through 14-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. : Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ &4 LO he Fake 24 Oo a so es 

== 10 23812 eed Se 

+ 20 37.0 3.4 

+. 30 11.4 9.2 

+ 40 1.8 7.3 

+ 60 1.5 13.9 

+ 80 0.4 7.8 

+100 0.6 (he = 
+150 0.5 7.3 

+200 ORT 8.0 

—200 6.6 35.9 
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Card 80. Aug. 16, 1911. Miami Copper Co., Miami, Ariz. 


Product from 16 by 42 in. rolls. Gangue, altered schist. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 180 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge, 10,000 lb. of pebbles. 

Speed, 27 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 36. 

Water, 60 to 65 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 1.5 in. 

Product desired to pass 30 mesh with a minimum of slime. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 4 OSA Sema Welle: Sits hats 
+ 10 Lm Daw rape oP gt ei si bats 
+ 20 3207 2.2 

; 3°30) 8.4 6.8 
+ 40 leia t0 
+ 60 1.8 15.5 
+ 80 0.8 8.9 
+100 Ona eee: 
+150 0.8 8.5 
+200 0.4 5.3 
— 200 6.3 38.1 


Card 109. Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Wallace, Idaho. 


Middling from jigs. Gangue, quartzite and siderite. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 110 to 115 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge; 10,000 lb. of pebbles. 

Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 35.8 net. 

Water, 60 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 0. 


_Consumption of pebbles, 2 lb. per ton. 


Silex lining, life 13 months. 
Feed to mill through 34,-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 10 AED Ramen a ae eel is Parse 

+ 20 45.8 0. 1 

+ 30 8.0 1.3 

+ 40 3.0 6.7 

+ 60 1.3 15.6 

+ 80° 0.3 16.4 

SEW). Agee OE seh c corre 14.5 

+150 0.3 ae) 

HeOOMRy oe iss ese 13.4 


ie) 
or 
So 


—200 0.1 


a ty ae en eee ee ee 


fare ‘¢ ‘e a 37? APRA oe ee ees 
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Card 75. Sept. 7 to 9,1911. Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Wallace, 
Idaho. 
Coarse Wilfley middling. Gangue, quartzite and siderite. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 
Capacity, 99.36 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 5 tons of pebbles (approx.) 
Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 35.3 net. 
Water, 55 per cent. 
Elevation of feed end, 0. 
Consumption of pebbles, 1.5 to 2 lb. per ton. 
Feed to mill through 5-mm. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 


+ 20 $820 we Ueki 
+ 30 31.0 1.0 
+ 40 18.5 3.0 
+ 60 13.5 7.5 
+ 80 1.0 7.0 
+100 1.0 10.5 
E200 Rese hich iy 4.0 
Oasys Taian 4 . 67.0 


Card 136. Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Wallace, Idaho. 
Jig middling. Gangue, quartzite. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 111.5 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 5 tons of pebbles. 

Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 35.3. 

Water, 71.8 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 2 in. 
Consumption of pebbles, 2 lb. per ton. 
Feed to mill through 4 mesh. 


" Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 10 BOL A he) es cae ts 
+ 20 478-00 23]. Bate ee: 
+ 30 12.6 120) 
+ 40 5.1 4.0 
+ 60 2.5 12.0 
+ 80 2.0 12.5 
LOO vr k! alte Staonenes ee 13.0 
en aN, OF 6.5 
a eUO wet Sa Roper 12.0 
== 200 410) 4 VES es eee 39.0 
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Card 150. Sept. 8, 19138. Vieille Montagne Zine Co., Cumberland, 
England. 

Zinc-lead ore. Gangue, siliceous limestone. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 
Capacity, 120 tons per 24 hr. 

~ Charge, 3 tons of pebbles. 
Speed, 29.5 rev. per minute. 
Elevation of feed end, 4 in. 
Feed to mill through 14-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 4 ORO Meee AAD: op uaesiast.s 51's. 
fit 0 CORO Segue nty ih) mitts 
+ 8 SA OM pet ate a MEL stevens 
+ 10 (5 0.2 
+ 20 rae A 4.8 
SAO rwle ea are, sfc 18.0 
pe GO Penn ™ Pont He ae 17.9 
aaa (A Mile 8 es trie Ss 15.2 
EAL OO ae lal we ah ads oF are 4.0 
SE Z0OR ies Dhar egiesir gets. 25.8 
2 (ae ey MES a3, 13.5 


Card 34. Nov. 2, 1910. Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., Lake Linden, 
Mich. 
Tailing from jigs. Gangue, Lake conglomerate. 
8 ft. by 22 in. pebble mill. 
Capacity 40 to 45 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 3 tons of pebbles. 
Speed, 27 rev. per minute. 
Horsepower, 34 to 37. 
Water, 40 per cent. 
Elevation of feed end, 0. 
Consumption of pebbles, 2 lb. per ton of ore. 
Feed to mill through 14-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 6 OAD eet Maat aheran 
+ 8 DATTA o> aie MERE Steere stud 
+ 10 iy ilies | 7 | RA emomemio ric 
+ 20 25.70 0.02 
+ 40 36.40 0.15 
+ 60 19.35 2.10 
+ 80 7.00 6.55 
+100 1.40 6.00 
+150 1.45 16.90 
+200 0.70 26.70 


—200 0.20 40.80 
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TasBie I 
a | 
= 
mnt 
Tl Nips : 
No. |, |9 Type Mining Company Gangue Material 
o 
> |as 
role an 
122 | 4.5) 13 | Ball....| Vipond Porcupine Quartz and basalt...... Ore from mill bin...... 
Mines Co. 
107 6 16 | Ball....| Miami Copper Co...... Siliceous porphyry...... Ore from mill bin...... 
1552 | 6 16 | Ball....| Britannia M. &. 8. Co..| Quartzose, very hard...) Jig tailing............. 
192 6 16 | Ball....| McIntyre Porcupine Quartz and schist...... | Rock-crusher product... 
Mines. 
156 6 16 | Ball....| McIntyre Porcupine Quartz and schist...... Rock-crusher product... 
Mines. 
191 6 16 | Ball....| Buckhorn Mines Co....| Decomposed porphyry | Rock-crusher product... 
and basalt. 
121 6 22 | Pebble..| Bunker Hill & Sullivan.|} Quartzite and siderite..... Middling from jigs and 
tables. 
113 6 72 | Pebble..} Vipond Porcupine Mines! Quartz and basalt...... | Oversize Colbath classi- 
: fier. 
108 8 22 | Pebble..| Miami Copper Co...... Altered schist.......... Product 16 by 42in. rolls. 
80 | 8 22 | Pebble..| Miami Copper Co...... Altered schist.......... Product 16 by 42 in. rolls. 
109 8 22 | Pebble..| Federal M. & S. Co.....| Quartzite and siderite....| Jig middling... .....68 
75 | 8 22 | Pebble..| Federal M. & S. Co.....| Quartzite and siderite...., Coarse Wilfley middling! 10,00 
136 | 8 22 | Pebble..| Federal M. & S. Co.....| Quartzite and siderite...) Jig middling........... 
150 8 22 | Pebble..| Vieille Montagne Zinc | Siliceous limestone..... Jig middling. .2-3..20..40 
Co. 
34 | 8 22 | Pebble..| Calumet & Hecla....... Conglomerate.......... Jig tailing:..ces. soc 
33.18 30 | Pebble..| Copper Range Consol...) Amygdaloid........... Jig tailing?<.. ic... 
142 8 36 | Pebble..) Arizona Copper Co.....| Porphyry............. Screened roll product... 
135 7-144 |“Pube...|\ pederal M1. & S2Co." 2.) Quartaite.....<... +e Wilfley middling....... 


“ See note on mesh card. Note R. M. E. 


Card 135. Oct.26,1912. Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Morning, Idaho. 
Wilfley middling. Gangue, quartzite. 
7 ft. by 12 ft. tube mill. 
Capacity, 124 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 9 tons of pebbles. 
Speed, 22.25 rev. per minute. 


Horsepower, 86. 


Water, 58.8 per cent. 
Elevation of feed end, 0. 
Consumption of pebbles, 4 to 5 lb. per ton of ore. 


. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 10 LO es E iuwiha,) eee ee oe 
+ 20 AOS Maca Nae ee nee aoe ; 
+ 30 23.5 0.5 
+ 40 23.0 2.0 
+ 60 23.5 at 
+ 80 10.0 11.0 
+100 4.5 15.0 
+150 1.0 5.5 
+200 1.0 14.5 
—200 ee On 44.5 
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Taste [—Continued 


: Feed Discharge Ss J et Daa ee - 
q ° : [i POC . > hi o = 
ss q : . . goles | P |sa} 2 |— | sé 
Ht by | i B21 a 5 8 eo st g a B hy 
a () = iS eet d = _ as 7: | 2 a i Os] ® 
- Oo a n 5 n dq 1) 5 < o| Of 
Bee eg 8el |e tSaoa | PB eee eels 
Se ee ee Bi @ |2e| -4 Bi 2 Vs5| 8s lealas 
Mors | 6 \ao| 5 |} sa] 8 ean Bo B mq | Sa] 28 |e e/ 25 
Se Pe (ee a g ate hen a ae Oe pe el or 
48 16 3.0/50.8 12.01 280.2 6.3 |0.26| 40.2>| 1,423.4 | 1,143.2/34.3 |50 oe etuhe ops 
351 35 10.0/38.1 6.01 665.3 |12.7 |0.86) 21.8 | 1,247.0 581.7/58.3 |50 2 0.578 
251 39 6.4) 6.35 1.28 912.5 6.35/0.24) 34.2°| 1,432.7 §20.2/33.5 |40 0 Onr2 
150 36 4.2/50.8 12.7 313.1 6.35/0.19| 41.07) 1,705.1 | 1,392.0)58.0 |50 1,25)0.5 
150 36 4.2/50.8 10.04 182.5 1,65)0.25| 37.2 |} 1,330.0 | 1,147.5)47.8 |60 1.25)0.5 
160 33.25) 4.8/38.1 7.09 §25.4 8.2 |0.16) 28.0°] 1,535.6 | 1,010.2/48.6 |80 1.5 |0.45 
60.3 |16(?)| 5.2) 3.0 0.58) 1,092.8 | 0.36)0.09) 41.8 | 1,686.9 594.1/30.9 |75(?) |0.5 }..... 
e , 
40 30 1.3] 3.0(?) | 0.65] 1,154.6 | 0.24/0.05) 68.8 | 1,823.4 668.8) 9.19)50 OnOD erie 
101 36 2.8/25.4 1.36 973.8 | 1.65)0.19} 35.9 | 1,573.2 599.4/16.8 |63 M02 | eeratere 
180 36 §.0)12.7 gr 990.3 1.65/0.17} 38.1 | 1,591.3 601.0)30.0 |62.5 |1.5 |..... 
112.5 |35.8 3.1 4.7 1.12 943.2 1.65/0.14| 25.0 | 1,594.7 651.5/20.5 |60 0.0 |2.0 
99.36/35.3 | 2.8) 5.0 0.56} 1,040.9 | 0.83)0.09} 67.0 | 1,750.6 709.7/20.0 55 0.0 |1.5-2 
tS |35.3 |) 3.3), 4.7 0.99 986.4 | 0.83)0.12|) 39.0 | 1,649.4 663.0/21.7 |71.8 |2.0 |2.0 
5 |120 35(?) | 3.4/12.7 3.15 632.5 | 2.4 |0.21) 13.5 | 1,492.3 859.8)29.5 |..... 4.0 
42.5-135.5 | 1.2} 6.35 0.56) 1,195.6 1.65'0.08} 40.8 | 1,614.7 419.1! 5.0 /40 0.0 |2.0 
1.4] 6. Le .8 | 0.83)/0.10} 34.0 | 1,652.9 827.1|11.7 |64, |1.0 |2.5 
3.8/12. 2. .5 | 2.36/0.27| 34.7 | 1,502.1 715.6|27.1 |59 0.0 |2.4 
1.4) 2. 0. .4 | 0.83/0.10} 44.5 | 1,690.2 638.8) 9.2 |58.8 |0.0 |4-5 


b_ 100 mesh. © — 150 mesh. 


Table I is a summary of the data presented on the mesh cards. Table 
II is taken from Table I. 

Apparently the ball mill does more work per unit of power input than 
the pebble mill, while the pebble mill is, in the same way, more efficient 
than the tube mill in the one instance cited. Nos. 107 and 142 show the 
effect of overloading the mill. The relative mechanical efficiencies in 
these two cases are raised above the average at the expense of the char- 


acter of the product. 
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Card 33. Nov. 3, 1910. Copper Range Consolidated, Freda, Mich. 
Tailing from jigs. Gangue, Lake amygdaloid. 
8 ft. by 30 in. pebble mill. 
Capacity, 65 tons per 24 hr. 
Charge, 5 tons of pebbles. 
Speed, 28 rev. per minute. 
Water, 64 per cent. 
Elevation of feed end, 1 in. 
Consumption of pebbles, 2.5 lb. per ton of ore. 
Feed to mill through 14-in. mesh. 


Mesh Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 6 10.434 ee oe Sg aie eee 
Swe) 30.0%, be ee oes 
+ 10 2050.) 9 el ee Meares 
+ 20 290 U.P aa ee Ce 
+ 40 4.5 2.7 
+ 60 0.5 8.5 
+ 80 0.1 3.3 
“LOOT Ea > Clee sae 9.4 
LOO ae ON tune rere eerie 30.2 
=A DOO ibe shay Gta mongsttatee« 10.9 
= 20008. TP EM, 34.0 


Card 142. Oct. 9, 1913. Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
Screened roll product. Gangue, porphyry. 
8 ft. by 36 in. pebble mill. 

Capacity, 208 tons per 24 hr. 

Charge, 10,500 lb. of pebbles. 

Speed, 29 rev. per minute. 

Horsepower, 55. 

Water, 59 per cent. 

Elevation of feed end, 0. 

Consumption of pebbles, 2.4 lb. per ton. 
Feed to mill through 4-in. mesh. 


Mesh "Feed, Per Cent. Discharge, Per Cent. 
+ 34 in, 1 Passe Nant ee eR ete 
+ 4 ZONA th tee) hee Saket, «Ceres 
\ + 8 ZO SOT oie toa Sn ira eet fees 
+ 10 12.1 0.6 
+ 20 12.0 10.2 
+ 30 4.8 13.9 
+ 40 2.3 10.0 
+ 60 2.0 17 
+ 80 0.7 5.6 
+100 0.4 4.4 
+150 0.2 3.5 
+200 0.5 5.4 
—200 5.8 34.7 


4 in. slope. 
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Taste II 
6 ft. by 16 in. 8 ft. by 22 in. 
Ball Mill Pebble Mill 

Average maximum size of feed, mm................ 44.5 917 
Average size of feed, MM. 64s wee: eg ee ces ee 9.0 1.26 
Average maximum size of discharge, mm........... 6.0 1.5 
Avera ceisize Of product, MMe. .- weneeotiae one 0.37 0.14 
Average per cent. of —200 mesh in discharge....... 28.92 3720 
Average per cent. of —200mesh in discharge, noslope|............... 44.3 
Average per cent. of —200 mesh in discharge, 0.5 to|.............. 31.6 
SCI ELOMBMAGIO}. TELUE OSS on. heas) «rape ttn iesedllpiertvens lees» cab 7 to 67 6 to 15 
HVEGUCTION TAtIO; AVELALE. 62. oe uses 1s cases see 39.6 8 
Average size of discharge, no lobe! ALVA ed MR NERA tee w ceatent 0.10 
Average size of discharge, slope 0.5 to 4 in..........).6.....-..005. 0.17 
INVER OTTO OEY 2 ets SONI OIG IS ofan aetao.cts bic Oa Cold ae 203 110 
Average tonnage at no slope........... 6... eet eee eee eee eee 85 
Average tonnage at 0.5 to 4 in. slope.............-). eee seers eee 128 
INV OLA ERNOTSEPOWELAn 1. cess et elena gis ins 35.06 35.6 
Average charge, balls or pebbles, tons............. 4 4.5 
Average ball or pebble consumption, pounds per ton. 0.51 1.94 
Average relative mechanical efficiency............. 53.2 20.5 
Average percentage of water in feed............... 60 58.7 

28 2128 


Average revolutions per minute.................+. 


ee ee ee 


@Nos. 155 and 191 estimated. 
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Standardizing Rock-Crushing Tests 


BY MYRON K. RODGERS,* B. 8., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


In rock- or ore-crushing tests all data, in order to be valuable for study 
and comparison, should be obtained and tabulated under conditions as 
uniform as possible. The results of many such tests have no value for 
comparison, because of incomplete data and the lack of uniform condi- 
tions, screens and scale of sizing, etc. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a form of standard specifica- 
tions which may be developed by the Milling Committee and approved 
' by the A. I. M. E. for rock-crushing tests. It is not intended to discuss 
any theories of rock crushing. 

Reports of rock-crushing tests should include the following details: 

1. Description of the machine employed (jaw or gyratory crushers, 
rolls, stamps, tube mills, Chilean mills, etc.). 

2. Method and material (timber, concrete, etc.) of foundation. 
Much power is dissipated in the vibration of poor foundations. 

3. Locality from which the rock or ore was obtained, and geological, 
mineralogical, and physical characters of the material. 

4. The power consumption of the machine running with no load and 
with full load, the unit of power being 1 hp. per 24 hr. 

5. The capacity of the machine in tons (of 2000 Ib.) per 24 hr. 

6. The duty in tons per horsepower-day. 

7. The screen analysis of feed and product by the proposed A. I. M. E. 
standard screen scale. 

On the foregoing statement, the following remarks are offered. 


Toughness of Rock 


Table I shows the relative crushing duty of the same machine on 
three different characters of rock, all other crushing conditions being the 
same. 

This table indicates that the specific resistance of the rock to crushing, 
may affect the crushing duty of a unit of power as much as 300 per cent. 
Perhaps this quality may be called toughness. It is not a function of 
hardness only. For comparison of tests, rocks should be divided into 


*Mining Engineer. 
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TABLE I.—Relative Crushing Duty of the same Rock-Crushing Machine 
on Three Different Characters of Rock, All Other Crushing [Conditions 
Being the Same 


é 


Tons ons 
Rock and Per a per Tons pan Screen Scale 
. Mill Cent. | .° “| ‘Mas | Per | Mes +4410+20+40+60+ 
Bees Solids| M9 | chine,| HP | Per 100-+200—200 
chine "| Day | Hp.- 
24 hr. 
Day 
Calumet & | Conical tube Feed 
Hecla con- | 8ft. by 30in.| 40 50.0 GBAE 30) (0.4410 65:29) 5 ee 
glomerate, Product 
¥ mesh. weeds) tale tier G 2 OTe Sd | ped 
Cceurd’Aléne} Conical tube Feed 
quartzite, | 8ft by 22in,; 43 47.5 112.| 2.50 | 0.67 |0 438 43 11 1 1 1 1 
F.M. &S. | 28 r.p.m. Product 
Co., 5 mm. “tie hs 2 22) 18 919 12 27 
M iami, | Conical tube Feed 
\% mesh. | 8ft.by 22in.| 27 47.5 229 | 4.85 | 1.80 |4 45 33 10 2 2 1 e 
Product 
2 14 12 17 14 38 


. 
Relative crushing duty of 1 hp. due to character of ore only: 


Calumet & Hecla conglomerate ........ 1.00 
’ Coeur d’Aléne quartzite ............... 1.92 
IY Eis hee bot ety 5 Gre cna oats Dea aoe 3.75 


at least three classes in this respect; and the class to which a particular 
rock belongs might be determined by its crushing strength per square 
inch. 


Screens 


For screen analysis, a standard screen scale should be used, having a 
uniform ratio between the different sizes. 

The results of an investigation made by the U. 8. Bureau of Standards, 
with several of the large mining companies, where 240- to 260-mesh screens 
are used in connection with flotation tests, and including several cement 
manufacturers and screen manufacturers, are that a screen analysis for 
all rock-crushing tests, and practically all testing of materials, will be 
covered by a screen scale based on the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 200- 
mesh screen with a square opening of 0.0029 in. and a wire of 0.0021 in. 
diameter, advancing with a ratio of 1.414 (7.e., the square root of 2, sug- 
gested by Rittinger) between the successive sieve openings to an open- 
ing 4.20 in. square. Where finer than 0.0029 in. opening (200 mesh) is 
required, 0.0020 in. opening (280 mesh) can be used, retaining the 
above ratio. 

VOL. LII.—60 


i ; > 
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TaBLE II.—Standard Screen Scale 


eens A Diameter Area of 
pMesh pets, | Opening, Inches | ypihimeters | Wire, inches | ,Qf,Wite | | Openings. 
\ 
4.20 106.60 0.375 9.52 17.64 
2.97 75.39 0.207 5.26 8.82 
2.10 53.33 0.192 4.88 4.41 
1.49 37.73 0.149 3.78 2.20 
1.05 26 .67 0.149 3.78 1.10 
0.742 18.85 0.135 3.43 0.551 
0.525 13.33 0.105 2.67 0.276 
0.371 9.423 0.092 2.34 0.138 
3 . 0.268 6.680 0.070 1.78 0.069 
4 0.185 4.699 0.065 1.65 0.034 
6 0.131 3.327 0.036 0.91 0.017 
8 0.093 2.362 0.032 0.81 0.0086 
10 0.065 1.651 0.035 0.89 0.0042 
14 0.046 1.168 0.025 0.64 0.0021 
20 0.0328 0.833 0.0172 0.44 0.00108 
28 0.0232 0.589 0.0125 0.32 0.00054 
35 0.0164 0.417 0.0122 0.31 0.00027 
48 0.0116 © 0.295 0.0092 0.23 0.000135 
65 0.0082 0.208 0.0072 0.18 0.0000672 
100 0.0058 0.147 0.0042 0.11 0.0000336 
150 0.0041 0.104 0.0026 0.07 0.0000168 
200 0.0029 0.074 0.0021 0.05 0.0000084 


If the analysis is to be carried finer than 0.0029 in. (200 mesh), the next finer 
sieve-opening in the Screen Scale Series, is 0.002 in. (280 mesh). 


The writer is under obligations for practical assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this paper to W. S. Stratton, Director, Rudolph J. Wig, and 
R. Y. Turner, of the U. 8. Bureau of Standards; Frederick Laist, Metal- 
lurgical Engineer, and Albert E. Wiggin, Superintendent of Concen- 
tration, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and G. A. Disbro of the 
W.S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart 


BY J. D. MOONEY AND D. L. DARNELL, * AKRON, OHIO 


(San Francisco Meeting, September, 1915) 


THE accompanying chart has been drawn for the convenience of 
engineers as a means of quickly determining the correct number of plies 
of conveyor belts operating under specific conditions. 

The calculations are based on the average safe strength (factor of 
safety, 15) of the various standard rubber conveyor belts. 

The calculations assume maximum loading conditions; that is, the 
belt is considered as carrying the greatest load that it will handle without 
spillage at ordinary belt speeds. This not only produces the most eco- 
nomical operating conditions, but also the maximum tension in the belt. 

The chart is a graphical representation of the formula: 


Where, p= kgW(L + 10H) 

p = the correct number of plies 

k = a constant, depending on the type of drive 

g = the weight in pounds per cubic foot of material handled 
W = the width of the belt in inches 

L = the length of the belt in feet (approximately twice the 

center distance). 
H = the difference in elevation between the head and tail 


pulleys, in feet. 
° . . h b ll k o- ee er 
For a simple drive, with a bare pulley, ~ 250,000 


: 1 

For a simple drive, with a rubber-lagged pulley, k = 300,000 
; L 

For a tandem drive, with bare pulleys, k= 375,000 


1 
For a tandem drive, with rubber-lagged pulleys, k = 455,000 


; : 1 
The chart is drawn for a simple drive, with a bare pulley (x = 555 000) ; 


therefore, the number of plies obtained from the chart should be multi- 
plied by the factor 0.83 or 5 for simple, lagged drive; the factor 0.67 
or 24 for tandem, bare; and the factor 0.55 or 1440, for tandem, lagged. © 

The formula p = kgW(L + 10H) has been developed mathematically 


*B, F. Goodrich Co. 
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1 WIDTH OF BELT-INCHES : ; 
10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 
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Fie. 1.—Convreyor Breit CaLcuLaTING CHART. 
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from the following formulas, which have been found to work very satis- 
factorily in average good practice: 


_ 0.087389" 
~ 5000 
0.021  0.01H 
HP = (499 + a9) U 
C X HP X100 
T= 
S 
mee. 
Pp 24W 
Where, U = Capacity in tons per hour 


W = Width of belt in inches 
S = Belt speed in feet per minute 
g = Weight per cubic foot of material handled 
HP = Horsepower developed in driving conveyor belt 
1 = Length of the conveyor, in feet (approximately 14Z) 
H = The difference in elevation between the head and tail 
pulleys, in feet 
T = The total tension in the belt, in pounds 
» = Correct number of plies 
C = The constant of the drive. 


For a simple drive, bare pulley, C = 600 
For a simple drive, rubber-lagged pulley, C = 500 
For a tandem drive, bare pulleys, C = 400 


For a tandem drive, rubber-lagged pulleys, C.= 330 


The length factor, f = (L + 10H), represented on the chart by the 
lines 500, 600, 700, etc., is a developed factor equal to the sum of 
the length of the belt and ten times the difference in elevation between 
the head and tail pulleys. 

To find the correct nuthber of plies for a conveyor belt, knowing the 
width, the length, the difference in elevation between the head ana tail 
ends, and the kind of material to be handled: 

Start from the width given at the top of the chart and move down until 
this line intersects the line corresponding to the proper length factor; 
then move either right or left until the line corresponding to the given 
material is met; then move down again to the scale of plies, where the 
next largest figure will give the correct number of plies. 

For example: To find the correct number of plies for a conveyor belt 
36 in. wide and 300 ft. long, with 20 ft. difference in elevation; handling 
sand and gravel: 

Follow the line from the 36-in. width downward until it intersects the 
500 length factor line; then follow to the right until the sand and gravel 
line is intersected; then down to the ply scale, where the ply will be found 


_ to be 7. 


rat 


? 
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The British Columbia Copper Co.’s Smelter, Greenwood, B. C. 


BY FREDERIC K. BRUNTON,* B.S., VICTOR, COLO. 


I. InTRODUCTION 


Tue smelting plant of the British Columbia Copper Co. at Greenwood, 


. B. C., now closed because of the decline in the price of copper due to the 


European war, is of special interest to metallurgists for several reasons. 

It was successfully smelting in blast furnaces the lowest grade copper 
ore of all plants in America. In order to do so, it had to run at very 
high efficiency, which necessarily required a large tonnage per square 
foot of hearth area, together with the minimum amount of labor and 
other costs. 

The furnaces smelted daily 2,250 tons of ore (6.62 tons per sq. ft. of 
hearth area), carrying 0.85 per cent. of copper, at a smelting cost of $1.18 
per ton. The entire plant required 130 men to operate it and keep up 
repairs, showing a labor efficiency of about 17.5 tons per man per day. 

In the present paper, the method of obtaining these results is shown. 
Most of the information contained in this description I obtained as Assist- 
ant Superintendent, during the two years preceding the present shutdown. 


- Other sources of information to which I am indebted are: The British 


Columbia Copper Co., Ltd., by Alfred W. G. Wilson, in The Copper 
Smelting Industry of Canada; Greenwood Smelting Works, by J. E. 
McAllister, Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xci, pp. 1011 to 1015 
_ (May 20, 1911); and Description of the Copper Smelter of The British 
~ Columbia Copper Ca by W. L. Bell, in Transactions of the Canadian 
Mining Institute, vol. xyit pp. 151 to 154 (1918). 


II. Location AND CONNECTIONS 


The smelter of this company is about half a mile south of Greenwood, 
in the Boundary district of British Columbia, on the Columbia & Western 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It was originally built in 1900 
by Paul Johnson, to handle 600 tons of ore a day in two small furnaces 
of 300 tons capacity; but in 1907 the old furnaces were torn out, thé 
plant was remodeled, and three blast furnaces, 48 by 240 in. at 


- the tuyéres, were installed. In 1910, two of these were enlarged to 51 by 


* Metallurgical Engineer, Copeland Ore Sampling Co. 
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360 in. and the other to 51 by 240 in., making the total smelting capacity © 
about 2,400 tons per day. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad delivered ore and coke to the smelter, 
which is situated on a hillside above the valley, by eight of the nine spurs 
of track which enter the plant. at three different levels; the ninth spur, 
coming into the plant on the lowest level, took care of the incoming 
supplies, converter slag, and copper shipments. The ore as received 
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SMELTER, GREENWOOD, B. C. 


was either dumped into the bins above the sampling works or directly 
into stock bins above the charging floor of the smelter. The sampling 
mill was served by three of the nine spurs, one of which, running over a 
200-ton bin, brought ores from the company’s own mines, while another, 
running over two small bins of about 60 tons capacity, was used for custom 
ores. 

On the intermediate level, 48 ft. below the tracks serving the sampling 
mill, are five spurs, four of which run over the main stock bins and one 
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‘under the discharge belt of the sampling mill, so that rejects from the 
mill can be switched to the bins very handily. 

The main spur coming into the plant at this level is equipped with a 
standard 100-ton self-registering track scale, so that all material can be 
weighed if desired. 

Fig. 1 is a plan and Fig. 2 a section of the plant. The general flow 
sheet of the smelter is shown in Fig. 3 and the flow sheet of the sam- 
pling mill in Fig. 4. 


III. Sampiine, STORAGE, AND CHARGING 


1. Sampling Mill 


The building is 65 by 79 ft. in area, and three stories high. The orefrom 
the sample bins, whether custom or company ore, was discharged through 
chutes into a 36 by 24 in. Farrell-Bacon crusher, crushing to 8 in., driven 
from a countershaft by a 100-hp. Allis-Chalmers Bullock, variable speed, 
2,200-volt, induction motor. The crushed ore went to the sample mill 
on a 30-in. belt conveyor, 225 ft. between centers, driven from the mill 
line shaft. If it was company ore, this conveyor delivered it into a 
bucket sampler which cut out 11.5 per cent. for a sample, while the reject, 
falling on a 26-in. belt conveyor, 116 ft. between centers, driven by a 
15-hp., 550-volt, motor, was delivered to a standard 50-ton steel dump 
car which, when full, was switched to the smelter storage bins. If the 
ore from the jaw crusher was custom ore, it passed by the bucket sampler 
and was delivered through a chute into a No. 5 Gates crusher, crushing 
to4in. The 1114 per cent. sample of company ore was delivered to the 
same crusher by ihe bucket sampler; and either ore, after leaving the 
crusher, went through a double-spouted Johnson 48-in. sampler, taking 
a 10 or a 20 per cent. cut, as desired, the reject going to a bin which 
discharged on to a 24-in. belt conveyor 120 ft. long, driven by a 10-hp., 
550-volt, induction motor, delivering to the dump car mentioned above. 

The sample from the 48-in. Johnson sampler was passed through 
a No. 2 Gates crusher, crushing to 2 in., and then a 40-in. Johnson sampler 
taking a 20 per cent. cut. This and all other rejects were delivered 
to the 24-in. belt conveyor above referred to, while the sample was 
elevated by a bucket elevator to a No. 0 Gates crusher, crushing to 
1 in., and then passed through a set of 10 by 18 in. rolls, crushing to 0.5 
in., after which it was delivered to a 24-in. three-spouted Johnson sampler 
taking a 20 per cent. sample. The reject went to the dump car and the 
sample to a sample car in the sample room, from which it was taken to a 
steel floor and cut down with a Case riffle to about 30 lb., which was 
then taken to the bucking room, where the sample was alternately 
crushed and riffled until the pulp was of suitable size for the assay. office. 
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The fineness of crushing between each two rifflings depended upon the 
grade of the ore. The final pulp was passed for company ore through 
an 80-mesh, and for custom ore through a 150-mesh sieve. 

The entire mill was operated from a line shaft driven by a 100-hp., 
550-volt, induction motor, the low voltage being used on account of the 
amount of dust in the air. The sampling mill had a capacity of 1,000 
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tons per 8-hr. shift, and required three men besides the sample bucker. 
The Johnson samplers referred to were two and three spout vertical 
radial cutting machines of the well-known Vezin type. The bucket 
sampler consisted of two steel boxes 2 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. wide by 10 in. 
deep, attached to double sprocket chains and moving around the sides 
of an inverted isosceles triangle, cutting at regular intervals the entire 
stream of ore delivered by the conveyor belt. 
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25 Bins. i 


The 32 bins are built in two lines of 16 each, parallel to and touching 
each other, and served by four parallel standard-gage spurs, these being 
four of the five entering the smeltery on the intermediate level. The 
back or south end of this line of bins consists of 15 bins of 600 tons 
capacity each, 6 of 300 tons, and 4 of 100 tons, used for ore, while at 
the front or north end are 10 bins for coke, each of which will hold 180° 
tons, and one large box bin for clay, making the total capacity of the 
bins 11,200 tons of ore and 1,800 tons of coke. Coke for stock purposes 
was dumped on the ground from the fifth railway spur, which also served 
the sampling mill, and about 6,000 tons of coke could be stored there in 
anemergency. The ore and coke were all dumped by a crew of four men 
and a foreman, who also looked after the sampling-mill crew. 


3. Charging Equipment 


The ore and coke were drawn from the bins into charging cars run- 
ning on four parallel, 36-in. gage, electric tramway lines on the feed- 
floor level, 31 ft, above the top of the ore bins. The bins and furnaces 
being on opposite sides of an oval, the tracks are so arranged that, with 
switches, a train may run on any track under the bins and come in to 
feed on either’side of any furnace, the trains running completely around 
the oval. There was a charging train for each furnace, consisting of 
four ore and four coke cars for each of the 30-ft. furnaces and three ore 
and three coke cars for the 20-ft. furnace, each train being, roughly, 
twice the length of the furnace it fed. Each track is equipped with three 
sets of automatic platform scales, for weighing the ore and coke, placed 
on a tangent under the bins. 

The cars, approximately V-shaped in cross-section, are side-dump- 
ing, being released by a foot trip in the bottom. They have a capacity 
of 50 cu. ft. of material and, when made up into a train, were hauled by 
a 7.5-ton electric locomotive, handled by a train crew of three men, a 
motorman, a head loader, and a second loader. 


4. Charging 


The crew usually made up the charge by loading the coke in the 
last, half of the train and weighing it; then running ahead and drawing 
the ore into the front cars and weighing it on the nearest platform scale; 
and then running around the oval to the furnaces, where, with the help 
of the feeder, the coke cars were dumped first; the train was then backed 
up and dumped the ore, after which it proceeded around to the bins for 
another charge. The charge usually consisted of 5,000 lb. of ore per 
car and about 13 per cent., or 650 lb., of coke. The loaders were very 
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expert at estimating their charge as they drew it from the bins and usually 
ran in very nearly the amount required, so that when it was weighed they 
only had to take off or add from 5 to 10 lb. 


IV. Buast-FuRNAcE DEPARTMENT 


1. Blast Furnaces 


The blast-furnace building is 150 ft. long by 60 ft. wide and contains 
three water-jacketed blast furnaces placed end to end, with space be- 
tween them for the minor axis of a 10 by 18 ft. oval settler. The two 
outside furnaces, Nos. 1 and 3, are each 51 by 360 in., while the middle 
one, or No. 2, is 51 by 240 in. in area at the tuyéres. The vertical dis- 
tance from the center of tuyéres to the feed floor is 16 ft., and to the 
sole plate 37 in., the other furnace dimensions being as follows: 


30-ft. 20-ft. 

Furnace Furnace 
PV OAUUE SAT CA ey AKON A siralolsy-vese) eafvoiga's be Reateands be » 127 018g. tt: 85 sq. ft. 
Center tuyéres to tapping floor.................... lipthy, Byte 5 ft. 30% 
EOE ibebOstOMe JACK CLS eae e sive») acietpelc lane lew oc fe se 9 ft. 0 in. 9 ft. 3 in. 
WrichtteOmBide JACK CGS ceri cas con om ce nurtiah. . feds, act 3 ft. 4 in. 3 ft. 4 in. 
Width of end jackets, bottom. .................... 3 ft. 8 in. 3 ft. 8 in. 
Width of end-jackets, bottom..............65...45 6 ft. 2 in. 6 ft. 2 in. 
Rom bersol suv eres: .c.ce M2. We dice ap sloely and ame Saeed 72 48 
Din mmetoru Olt yecesar aor wei ken: Ber wae east oucho eae © 4 in. bushed to 344 in. 4in. 
PAROAIOR ELV OTER ences ot te hear ayaa ite areata ecrvink Ee 597.4 sq. in. 602.9 sq. in. 
Tuyére area per sq. ft. of hearth area............. 4.65 sq. in. 7.09 sq. in. 
Center line to center line tuyéres................+5. 9.25 in. 9.25 in. 


Water space in jacket, 4 in.; plate used on inside 9¢ in.; on outside, 34 in. 


The furnaces and settlers are set upon concrete foundations about 
4 ft. above the converter floor. The settlers are 10 ft. wide, 18 ft. long, 
and 4 ft. 8 in. deep, lined on the bottom with a layer 6 in. deep of chrome 
bats ground up and tamped in with clay, and this covered with a course 
of firebrick set on end, and on the sides with two courses of chrome 
brick, backed by crushed silica, for about 22 in. above the bottom. 
Above that line silica or firebrick are used instead of the chrome brick, 
except directly under the slag and matte spout of the furnace, and 
under the settler slag-discharge spout. The top of each furnace is 
connected with a dust chamber of 550 sq. ft. cross-section by a sheet- 
steel downtake, 7 ft. in diameter, in the form of an inverted V. This 
dust chamber is hopper bottomed, and the dust was drawn off in a 
small steel mine car and trammed to the briquet mill, where it was 
mixed with about 3 per cent. water and made into briquets in a White 
three-plunger press, having a capacity of 5 tons per hour, and driven 
by a 40-hp., 550-volt, induction motor. The briquets were fed back to 


iy 
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the furnaces again as extra coke when needed, since they contained 
about 70 per cent. of coke dust. The flue dust recovered amounted to 
about 11% per cent. of the total charge fed to the furnaces. The gases 
from the dust chamber passed through an inclined flue 180 sq. ft. in 
cross-section to the stack, whick is 121 ft. high, with an inside diameter 
of 12 ft. The total height of stack above the top of the furnace-charge 
floor is 200 ft., which, under normal conditions, gave a good draft and 
kept the feed floor free from fumes. 


2. Operation of the Furnaces 


The ore and coke were charged into the furnaces from the side, 
the furnace door being lifted by compressed air. The cars of coke were 
dumped first, and the train was then backed up and the ore dumped. 
The charge fell against baffle plates, suspended on both sides of the fur- 
nace on 4-in. heavy hydraulic pipe which is supported by the end castings 
of the furnace on a level with the charge floor. To insure further the 
even distribution of the feed, the furnaces were fed first on one side, 
then on the other. When the plant was running under normal con- 
ditions, the two 30-ft. furnaces smelted from 12 to 16 5,000-lb. charges an 
hour, or about 112 charges per shift, each, and the 20-footer from 8 to 
12 5,000-lb. charges per hour, or 80 per 8-hr. shift, making a total of 912 
charges of 5,000 lb., or 2,250 tons, per day. The blast varied from 
16 to 24 oz., according to conditions, and was supplied by three No. 
10 Roots blowers, each having a capacity of 25,000 cu. ft. per minute 
running at 88 rev. per minute and belted by a 40-in. leather belt to a 
300-hp., 2,200-volt, induction motor. The blowers are so arranged 
that, through a common header, any blower could be used on any fur- . 
nace, the air going in iron pipes, 43 in. in diameter, from the header to 
the furnace bustle pipe, which extended around both sides of the furnace. 

The slag and matte ran out of the furnaces at the end through a 
water-jacketed, copper breast jacket and thence through a water- 
jacketed spout with a water-cooled copper lip, into the settler. The 
spouts are set to have about a 7-in. trap. The slag overflowed con- 
tinuously into a cast-iron pot of 250 cu. ft. capacity, holding from 20 
to 25 tons of slag, and mounted on standard-gage trucks, in which it 
was hauled to the dump by a 35-ton, 240 hp., Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotive, and there dumped by means of a 15-hp., D. C. motor operated 
from the cab of the locomotive through “jumpers.’’ While one pot was 
being removed from the settler and another one spotted, the slag was 
caught in a cast-iron spoon, supported upon a swinging arm and oper- 
ated by hand from the side of each settler, which intercepted and re- 
ceived the slag stream and dumped its contents into the empty pot 
after the change was completed. 
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3. Furnace Charge 
An average furnace charge was about as follows: 


SiO2 Fe CaO iS} Cu 
Ore Lb. “ Se : ~~ Fs 
er Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Lb. Cent. Lb. Cent. Lb. Cent. Lb. Cent Lb. 
Motherlode........... 2,500 32 800 18 450 22 | 550 2 50 1.0 | 25.0 
Wa WPI ayes gies ce e'e 1,600 36 576 16 256 19 | 304 3 48 1.2 | 19.2 
Napoleon, .2.0i2cies 6 500 30 150 30 150 i 35 17 85 0.2 0.5 
Republic, SiOz........ 400 80 B20 2a ee Yah | eetrersieg 7 28" | aisesiis Fil ihre satel Penenaye fia ceaaie 
ee ee SP oy, 
Rotalsasastecees-« 5,000 1,846 856 917 183 44.7 
| 


This gave approximately 4,300 lb. of slag carrying off 0.23 per cent. 
or about 10 lb. Cu, and leaving 34.7 lb. for the matte, which required 
one-fourth of its weight, or 8.7 lb., of sulphur. By reason of the poor 
construction of the furnaces for handling ores so low in sulphur, 88 per 
cent., or 160 lb., of the sulphur was volatilized in the furnace, leaving 23 
lb. for the matte. Since the Cu took 8.7 lb. of S, there was left for iron 
14.3 lb. of 8, requiring 1.75 times its weight, or 25.0 of iron. The matte, 
therefore, contained: Cu, 34.7; S, 23.0; and Fe, 25.0 lb., and assayed 
42 per- cent. Cu. The slag ran approximately as follows: SiQze, 42.7; 
Fe, 19.7; CaO, 21.2; Al,O3, 9.0; and Cu, 0.23 per cent. 

In the above charge the most variable factor was the Motherlode 
ore, in which SiO, varied from 17 to 38, iron from 15 to 33, CaO from 7 
to 22 per cent. Since this ore would change, sometimes in an hour, from 
a lime gangue to an iron gangue carrying about 30 per cent. magnetite, 
the furnaces required constant watching. The storage facilities were so 
small that the ore was always smelted before the assays were out; and. 
this made it necessary to be able to determine the composition of the 
charge by the physical appearance of the matte and slag and the con- 
dition of the furnaces so that the charge could be changed to meet re- 
quirements at a moment’s notice. 

The labor required to operate the three furnaces per shift was as follows: 


Kind of Labor Number of Men | Wages per Shift see were 

DH DIEGEDOSSES 544,55 wy oc iereneaclle en elieven cates 1 $5.25 $5.25 
METI CE IMOLL NS n4.o-faecuraes cele ee @ 3 4.00 12.00 
urnace helpers... 0.6. ee nee 3 3.00 9.00 
Slag motorman....... Pe yale Lae 1 3.40 3.40 
SlaesswitChMAalss <.. vere m sinter sate 1 3.00 3.00 
GharcormOlormeninta<). of bito74- sive 3 Cin iiss 9.45 
TAEAOMGACOLS rita: oth. se rveieiei satire « 3 wale 9.45 
eso OAUEIE. clos Be o.n2 a em 3 3.00 9.00 
HCCUONS NMG a rss cee cote ae Sate we 1 4.00 4.00 
IBS WawAD Eas > oo ene MOea canal erie Rae ac aoa 1 275 Pa hin 
RO WOTADOUSEN, petro outa ccttael Reedy 1 3.40 3.4057 

MRO tEL Rut eiecislt scr ttc neice sa 21 $70.70 
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In addition, there were, on the day shift only, four men in the briquet 
mill and four men grading on the slag track. Of these, six received 
$2.75 and the other two $3.50 a day, making a total of $23.50. These 
two crews were also used, whenever needed, in general roustabout work 
around the plant; so that not all of their time was really chargeable to 
the furnaces. 


4. Résumé of Furnace Operating Data 


MRonstamelted! per a ysecamee st eee «1s oreher slots ele cle wine ote 2,250. 
Tons smelted per square foot of hearth area, average... 6.62 
Tons smelted per square foot of hearth area, maximum. 8.70 
Mong smelted, perunsm PersGa yy... i) cranes ie ivereleiehal enna teter es 35.70 
Cuvonjehargeper.cent, win. si. oor wert ee 0.8 to 1.2 
Gurinmattic, per Cent...... 0). sete > & eis Gohan een te 30.0 to 45.0 
Wain gag fper conto. sc abe = 4h ae eaa Onn 0.22 to 0.27 
S onschargey per Cents: sm ae sc ene 2s 4 aoe ee 2.00 
S burnt off, per cent............ Tey eee 85.00 to 90.00 ; 
Coke used on charge, per cent.................. 12.00 to 14.00 
Cokeé:ash, percent 2 .t2 Seu nae sedate tlds Stee) a 20.00 to 28.00 
Blast, cubic feet per minute................... 25,000 
Blast, temperature...............--- Atmospheric 

Cooling water for jackets, gallons per minute..... 2,500 ‘ 
Meni per'S-hr:shittimenies. ter axpokia «hoki, ae bbe as 6 21 
Matte, per cent. of total charge................. 1.65 
Matte; Speciiic: PTAVIbY.s sms csusmiaice orsty te sae h oe 5.0 
Slagkperacent.nolOs. \ ndash te oh deceit nce 38 to 45 
Slag, per cent. Fe............. if whe, Saber hi aterae nates 13 to 20 
DIAC ADeLCEnts CAO. aes keeie stick ists. scanner, 20 to 26 
plag sper Gents AlsO svc tcmin tke laee ae herret 6to 9 
Slag specitigveravity. as 1c «suite sii ae eee eee Sees 


V. CONVERTER DEPARTMENT 


The converter building is 150 ft. long by 44 ft. in width, stands 
parallel to and about 4 ft. lower than the blast-furnace tapping floor, 
and contains the following equipment: 

Two hydraulic converter stands; seven converter shells, each 84 by 
126 in.; a 40-ton Niles electric traveling crane, a 6-ft. Carlin silica mill 
driven by a 40-hp., 550-volt, induction motor, a pneumatic tamping 
machine, copper casting trucks, slag and matte pots, and a set of platform 
scales for weighing the blister copper. The converters were lined with 
siliceous gold ores from Republic, Wash., or from the Snowstorm mine 


in Idaho, mixed with local clay, as a binder, in the Carlin mill. Thelife 


of a lining was from two to three charges. 

The matte, containing from 30 to 45 per cent. Cu, was tapped from 
the settlers into 5-ton ladles, handled by the Niles crane, and poured 
into one of the converters, where from two to three ladlefuls were blown 
to blister copper at one heat. The slag was poured off into old matte 
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ladles and was cast in hollows in the ground, into buttons, which when 
cool enough, were lifted by the crane, placed on grizzlies over 50-ton 
steel dump cars, and there broken up, with hammers, small enough to 
pass through the grizzlies. These cars, when full, were switched out 
over the ninth and lowest railway spur, which is 61 ft. below the inter- 
mediate level referred to before, and taken up to the main smelter bins, 
where the material was dumped and subsequently smelted in the furnaces. 

The blister copper was cast into slabs, weighing approximately 
360 lb. each, in cast-iron molds mounted on trucks (five molds to each 
truck) which ran on tracks under the converters. The copper slabs were 
weighed; loaded in box cars spotted on the lower spur, near the copper 
scales; and shipped East to be refined. ‘This lower spur runs between the 
_ converter building and the machine shops and warehouse, and was also 

used for receiving incoming supplies. 

The gases from the converters passed off into an iron flue, connected 
with an expansion chamber of 281 ft. cross-section, and thence into a 
steel stack 72 in. in diameter and 765 ft. high; the flue dust collected being 
fed back into the molten converter charge. 

The converter department produced per day about 30,000 lb. of 
blister copper, carrying about 7 oz. of gold and 30 of silver per ton. It 
required a crew of 21 men which, divided as follows into two 8-hr. shifts. 
was able to handle all the matte produced: 


’ Day Shift, Afternoon Shift 
Kind of Labor 7A.M.to3P.M. 3P.M.to1l P.M. 
HOVETHCMIN Ge ale cis rte e,s Telos 8ie 0 hoes il 0 
@Onerterss stk. cite cise ees epomenene 2 2 
TATIC Ht iocienese soot eete ats etal 2 2 
IbaWenGiaces a cee ecole dos 5 ecw nmecin 3 1 
PAA ae hs Bice so en.s tin sn alee 5 3 

FISCAL hcg a ekeh oriole nurteuunixhe ers 3 8 

VI. POWER 


Power was purchased from the West Kootenay Light & Power Co. 
on a wattmeter basis and usually came from the Bonnington Falls power 
plant, about 85 miles away. It was brought by two 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
60,000-volt high-tension lines, to their Greenwood substation, where it 
was transformed to 2,200 volts, at which intensity it was delivered to 
the smelter power house, to be used direct, or further transformed to 
suit the individual motor supplied. 

The power house is divided into two parts, one of which contains 
the Roots blowers for the furnaces, already described, and the other a 
cross-compound Nordberg blowing engine for the converters, having a 
40-in. air cylinder, 42-in. stroke, and a capacity of 5,000 cu. ft. per 
minute at from 8 to 10 lb. pressure per square inch, driven with a rope 
drive by a 300-hp., 2,200-volt, Canadian General Electric variable speed 
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induction motor. A compound duplex Canadian Rand compressor of 
340 cu. ft. capacity, belt-driven by a 50-hp., 550-volt, induction motor 
running at 150 rev. per minute, supplied air at 80 lb. pressure for the 
converter tampers, the blast-furnace doors, the pneumatic hammer in 
the blacksmith shop, and for odd jobs around the plant where com- 
pressed air was required. Direct current at 250 volts for the crane, slag 
locomotive, charge-train motors, and an electric are for burning frozen 
tap holes and furnace connections, was supplied by two of three motor- 
generator sets working in parallel, one of 75 kw., and the other of 150 
kw. capacity, the third, of 100 kw. capacity, being held in reserve. The 
Gould hydraulic accumulator, with a ram 24 in. in diameter and a 10- 
* ft. stroke, for tilting the converters, was operated by a triplex plunger 
pump, 5 in. in diameter, with an 8-in. stroke, running at 60 rev. per 
minute, with a capacity of 120 gal. per minute at 200 lb. pressure, belt- 
driven by a 20-hp., 550-volt, induction motor. 


VII. GENERAL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
) 


The plant has a well-equipped machine and blacksmith shop, where 
almost all repairs could be made. The shop contains one large and one 
small Bertram lathe, one large and one small radial-arm drill press, one 
large and one small pipe threader, and a planer, a bolt cutter, splitting 
shears, and a 1)4-ton air hammer, together with forges, and all ordinary 
tools of an up-to-date shop, including a portable oxyacetylene welding 
outfit. There is also a carpenter shop and an electrical shop, where 
motors are rewound and general repairs made. 

The mechanical crew consisted of a master mechanic, one machinist, 
one blacksmith, one carpenter, two electricians, one blacksmith helper, 
one carpenter helper, and seven machinist helpers, making a total of 
15 men to keep the entire plant in repair. 


\ 


VIII. WATER SYSTEM 


A concrete reservoir 144 ft. above the converter floor, holding 150,000 
gal. in reserve in case of fire or break-outs around the furnaces, is kept 
filled by a two-stage turbine pump directly connected to a 100-hp., 
550-volt, induction motor, located on Boundary Creek. 

Water from Copper Creek is caught in a pond, from which it is 
pumped through a 14-in. steel main to a set of three tanks of 220,000 
gal. total capacity, located above the furnaces, by two of three direct- 
connected Byron-Jackson centrifugal pumps operated by one 50-hp., 
550-volt, induction motor, and two 40-hp., 550-volt, induction motors, 
respectively. The water from these tanks was used for jacket cooling, 
which required about 2,500 gal. per minute, and was then returned to 
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the pond, where, under normal conditions, it cooled off enough to be 
used over again, but in very warm weather or in winter when there was 
practically no cold water entering the pond from Copper Creek it was 
necessary to cool the water in the tanks by the addition of water pumped 
from Boundary Creek by a single-stage turbine pump directly con- 
nected to a 50-hp., 550-volt, induction motor. The piping of the water 
system is arranged as far as possible in independent circuits, to allow 
the shutting off of any section for repairs. 


IX. Assay OFFIcr 


A fully equipped assay office, for handling the ores received at the 
smelter, as well as the slags, mattes, and blister copper, is situated in the 
general office building, a short distance to the east of the smelter proper. 


X. APPENDIX 
The following tables and the drawings will give a better idea of the 


foregoing description: 


A. Britisn Cotumpia Copprsr Co. SMELTER. AVERAGE Dainty Report 
For May, 1913. Two Furnacus, Nos. 1 anv 3 


Labor 
FURNACES Foremen Furnaces ee eae Anh power Totals 
Sleitgs. 1S eee ee re a} 4 8 a 4 1 20 
ISLAND tek © Aenea ne 1 4 8 2 ae 1 16 
‘2 DI Bia eee eae 1 4 8 2 bie 1 16 
: CONVERTERS Foremen Converters Crane Tabor Lining 
SLOT on | ao ena ane ae 1 4 2 3 5 15 
SAMPLING Foremen enn Bins Bucker 
SS lati eds tare ce ditue 2 reek tye Ce te 1 2 5 1 9 
Surrace Warehouse oe ee Chauffeur Janitor Nipper 
Slag G els eM A oy coe gs 2 3 ik 1 1 1 9 
C lacksmith «+. Machinist Electri- 
pgp Foremen B iohope Machinist Viclpera Carpenters aan 
Daya bitte a a.. il 2 1 9 1 2 16 
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Labor 
FURNACES Foremen Furnaces eee aoe Brians en Totals — 
fe! nue fal WS, Ravn hie aS ie 1 6 11 3 4 1 26 
ShittaZaaeesicc ss i 6 11 3 oe 1 22 
Dail brows Bers Se 1s 1 6 11 3 ne i 22 
CoNVERTERS Foremen Converters Crane Labor Lining 
AS) cd vRred BAe pen COS RMR nice Ri baat Be 1 2 2 3 5 13 
SHibteowr soak ceric ee ole ae 2 2 1 3 8 
Surrace Warehouse Asa t those Chauffeur Janitor Nipper 
SIT i del MA Sa oc ena Pee 4 Eh it 1 1 10 
SAMPLING Foremen on * Bins Buckers 
PSEC G RL er coat sera etc st te cn ee 1 3 6 2 12 
MEcHANICAL Foremen Blacksmith Machinist Helpers Carpenters bee ay, 
Pagiae 2 1 9 2 2 17 
130 
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B. SmeLtterR OprerATIONS. AVERAGE Dainty REPORT FOR A Monts | 
WHEN THREE FuRNACES WERE RUNNING 


Delays: No. 3 was down 4 hr. on the 12th for repairs, and 8 hr. on the 21st, short of ore. 


Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District 


Additional discussion of the paper of F. L. Bosqut, presented at the San Francisco 
meeting, September, 1915, and printed on pp. 24 to 81 of this volume. 


A. L, Buomrrenp, Denver, Col. (communication to the Secretary.*)— 
Mr. Caldecott says on p. 67:. “The Dorr thickener shown, while a 
useful device when crushing with cyanide solution for removing surplus 
solution from slime pulp prior to air-lift agitation or vacuum filtration, 
is not adapted to effect as complete a separation of water from settled 
slime as the ordinary intermittent settlement and decantation.” 

This statement might have passed muster in this country several 
years ago when the Dorr thickener was a new device, but its use in 
hundreds of mills in the United States has demonstrated that as thick a 
product is being discharged from it as was obtained from the intermittent 
settling which it has supplanted. 

It is interesting to note that recent investigation, especially the work 
of H. 8. Coe and G. H. Clevenger,! in the March Bulletin of the Institute, 
under the title: Laboratory Method for Determining the Capacities of 
Slime Settling Tanks, has developed the general theory of settlement and 
explains the results obtained in practice. 

Just as free settlement is a function of surface area, so thickening 
after the zone of free settlement is passed is a function of time. The time 
required is obtained by the capacity or volume provided in the settler 
for this thickening zone. Each pulp is a problem in itself, both in regard 
to free settlement and to time required to reach a commercially finished 
thickness. Some pulps require 48 hr. and more to reach a density of 40 
per cent. solids; others no coarser to the screen test reach a density of 65 
per cent. solids in a fraction of that time. In thickening any pulp a point 
is reached where the increase in density is.so slow as to be commercially 
unprofitable. When any part of the pulp has reached this point it should 
pass on for treatment—its place in the thickener should be occupied by 
pulp which has not yet reached the commercial limit. By doing this the 
whole volume of the settling tank is kept in active use. Thus the con- 
tinuous thickener keeps the whole tank at work to its commercial limit, 
while the intermittent settler has much of its volume occupied at times 
by pulp which is either quite finished thickening or at least thickened past 
the commercial point. . 

The mechanical efficiency of the continuous thickener can be the only 
argument for limiting this statement. In my own experience I have never 
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found the thickness to which a pulp could be reduced limited by the 
inability of the Dorr settler to collect and discharge the pulp as thickened; 
the limit has always been imposed by the pulp itself reaching a point 
where increase in density was so slow as not to justify provision for 
greater thickening capacity. Certainly it is not exceptional in practice 
to find the continuous thickener regularly discharging pulp thicker than 
60 per cent. solids. 

Possibly the slight stirring of the rakes even aids thickening by 
breaking up the flocs in the thickening pulp at a point where it is difficult 
for reflocculation to take place. 

As stated above, numbers of intermittent settling plants have been 
replaced by continuous settlers, resulting in increased capacity for given 
surface areas and tank volumes. 

For instance, some six years ago I was operating six 30- by 10-ft. 
settlers intermittently, the object being to get as thick a pulp as possible, 
thereby obtaining the greatest possible change in solution before agitation 
in a 2:1 solution. As the tonnage required of the plant rose, the settling 
and thickening capacity became strained and we installed four Dorr 
devices in four of the 30- by 10-ft. tanks. The four continuous thickeners 
handled the settling and thickening as efficiently as the six intermittent 
settlers had, and at the same time: (1) Saved labor of decanting and 
sluicing; (2) saved labor of changing flows from one settler to another; 
(3) cut out the necessity for large intermittent additions to the mill 
circulating or crushing solutions which had been necessary while refilling 
each of the intermittent settlers as each in turn was sluiced out and 
turned back into the system; (4) kept a circulating solution in which 
chemical contents were most easily maintained constant; and (5) for- 
_ warded a continuous steady feed of thick pulp to the agitation plant. 

Incidentally I might mention that these four thickeners have been 
converted into ‘connected type tray thickeners,’”’ converting the plant 
into a partial countercurrent decantation plant, before filtering, with 
excellent results. Each tray inserted has given a full 100 per cent. 
increase in capacity. 

When Mr. Bosqui referred to. the thickeners discharging a 50 per cent. 
pulp, quite possibly on the particular ore in question that was the com- 
mercial limit. On Mr. Caldecott’s pulp the commercial limit is evi- 
dently 40 per cent. moisture and this is most certainly not the mechanical 
limit of the continuous thickener. 
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[Norr.—In this Index the names of authors of papers are printed in small capi- 
tals, and the titles of papers in italics. Casual notices, giving but little informa- 
tion, are usually indicated by bracketed page-numbers. The titles of papers 
presented, but not printed in this volume, are followed by bracketed page-numbers 
only.] 


Appicks, Lawrence: Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings, 765; 
Discussion, 779, 780. 
Discussion on Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers of Electric 
Power, 846, 849. 
Advantages of High-Lime Slags in the Smelting of Lead Ores (BRETHERTON), 730; 
Discussion (Erimrs), 734. 
Africa, Witwatersrand district, metallurgical practice, 24. 
Agitation, slime methods, Tonopah, 82. 
Agitator, Trent, Carpenter type, 84. 
Alaska-Treadwell cyanide plant: 
electric furnace, 171. 
Alberta: 
Colorado group of oil wells, 355. 
Dakota group of oil wells, 355. 
Montana group of oil wells, 357. 
Morinville oil well, 347. 
oil fields, correlation and geological structure, 353. 
Pelican Oil & Gas Co. wells, 346. 
Vegreville gas well, 349. 
Viking gas well, 348. 
Aluminum: 
cost of production in U. S., 838. 
electro-metallurgy, commercial status, 829. 
manufacturing in western U. S., 835. 
market, 838. 
Mellen rod machine, 865. 
world’s production, 830. 
Amalgamation: 
comparison of results on ores of different percentages of sulphides, 7. 
Rand Mines, 37. 
tailing, recovery of mercury, Cobalt, 165. 
test, equipment for, 162. 
suggested standard, 161. 
Amalgamation Tests (SHARWOOD), 153. 
for free gold, 156. ’ 
panning, 153. 
Ambler-Laffon testing machine, 902. 
' American Institute of Mining Engineers, Panama-Pacific Exposition, Frontispiece. 
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American Oil Fields Co. of California, 199. 
Analyses: 
high-lime slags, 734. 
Mexican oil, 298. 
mine waters and well waters, 660. 
oil from Dakota sand horizon, 336. 
Analysis: 
mineralogical, of sand, 852. 
Timber Butte Milling Co., crudé ore, concentrates ‘and tailings, 923. 
AnprErson, H. G. S.: Dertaaeten on The Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation 
Tailing, 170. 
Apex law, application of at Wardner, 555. 
Application, electric power to metallurgy, 827. 
Application of the Apex Law at Wardner, Idaho (GREENE), 555. 
Arizona: 
Bisbee, porphyry copper ore, 783. 
Copper Co., Hardinge mill data, 942. 
Douglas, leaching plant, 766. 
Sacramento Hill, churn-drilling costs, 444. 
Arkansas, Silver Hollow mine, 703. 
Assays, one year’s at Churchill cyanide plant, 132. 
Associated Oil Co.: 
Avon topping plant, 213. 
Gaviota topping plant, 213. 
Avila oil topping plant, California, 186. 
Avon, Cal., Associated Oil Co., topping plant, 213. 


Bacon, H. M.: Discussion on The Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil 
Fields, 224. 
Bacon, Raymonp F.: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 754. 
Ball chamber, tube mills, Rand Mines, 47. 
Beckman, J. W.: Discussion on Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers 
of Electric Power, 847, 850. 
Bedford limestone, crushing tests, 891-898. 
Beut, Artuur F. L.: Important Topping Plants of California, 185; Discussion, 216, 
; 217. 
Discussion on Gasoline from “Synthetic” Crude Oil, 378, 379. 
Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces, 376. 
Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage, 231, 232, 233, 237. 
Sliding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells, 326. 
Belmont mill, flow sheet, 99. 
Belmont Milling Co., Tonopah plant, 95. 
Belt, conveyor, meena chart, 947. 
BrrrigEn, C. L.: Fire-Fighting Methods at the Mountain View Mine, Butte, Mont., 534. 
Best, W. N.: Petrolewm as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces for Heating, Melting, 
and Heat Treatment of Metals, 363. 
Discussion on Gasoline from “Synthetic”? Crude Oil, 377. 
Petroleum as Fuel wnder Boilers and in Furnaces, 374, 375, 376. 
The Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington; 248. 
Bibliography: 
copper deposits of San Cristobal, Santo Domingo, 654. 
zinc-dust precipitation tests, 146. 
Biographical Notice of John Birkinbine, 869. 
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BIRKINBINE, JOHN: biographical notice: (RayMonp), 869. 
portrait, 870. 
remarks in discussion, 873. 
writings of, 872. 
Bisbee, porphyry copper ore, 783. 
Buackner, Lester A.: Underground Mining Systems of Ray Consolidated Copper Co., 
381. 
Bleaksmith shop, underground, 396. 
Blast furnaces, British Columbia Copper Co., 957. 
BuiomrFigeLp, A. L.: Discussion on Ai eioham ical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 
965. 
Boilers, petroleum as fuel, 363. 
Booru, Cart H.: Discussion on Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers 
of Electric Power, 846. 
Bosaqut, F. L.: WM atalirorcat Practice in the Witwatersrand District, South Africa, 24. 
Brakpan Mines, Ltd., 427. 
haulage and jacling, 437. 
plan of, 430. : 
shaft, station and tracks, 431. 
Brea oil refinery, California, 192, 193.’ 
Breccia, voleanic, Burro Mountains copper district, 618. 
Breruprton, 8. E.: The Advantages of High-Lime Slags in the Smelting of Lead Ores, 
2, 730. 
British Columbia, Greenwood: 
Copper Co.’s smelter, 950. ° 
Copper Co., blast-furnace department, 957. 
_ converters, 960. 
power, 961. 
reduction works, Greenwood, 951. 
sampling mill, 954. 
water system, 962. 
British Columbia Copper Co.’s Smelter, Greenwood, B. C. (Brunton), 950. 
average daily reports, 963, 964. 
flow sheet, 953. 
Brittania Mining & Smelting Co., Hardinge mill data, 933. 
Brunton, Freppric K.: The British Columbia Copper Co.’s Smelter, Greenwood, B. C., 
950. 
Bucaro, Camp, Santo Domingo, 645. 
Buckhorn Mines Co., Hardinge mill data, 935. 
Buffalo mines, Cobalt, recovery of mercury, 165. 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., Hardinge mill data, 935. 
Burro Mountains, New Mexico: 
copper district, geology, 604. 
occurrence of granite, 610. 
Burro Mountains copper district, economic geology, 619. 
genesis of the ores, 643. 
quartz monzonite, 614. 
porphyry, 612. 
Sampson shaft, 608. 
volcanic breccia, 618. 
Butte, Mont.: 
concentrator of the then Butte Milling Co., 910. 
fire-fighting methods at the Mountain View mine, 534. 
occurrence of covellite, 563. 
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Burrers, Cuartes: Discussion on Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tatlings, 


780. 
Butters filter plants, Witwatersrand district, 55. 


Calculating chart, conveyor-belt, 947. 
Catpecott, W. A.: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 
63. 
California, 
important topping plants, 185. 
oil fields, cost of maintaining production, 218, 220. 
depreciation of, 222, 
protecting from infiltrating water, 225. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., New Cornelia Copper Co., 738. 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., Hardinge mill data, 939. 
Canada, oil, gas and water content in Dakota sand, 329. 
Cansy, R. C.: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 760. 
Carbonates, zinc, formation of, 674. 
Car, report blank, Ray Consolidated Co., 416. 
Cards, Hardinge mill data, 932-948. 
Carpenter, E. E.: Cyaniding Practice of Churchill Milling Co., Wonder, Nev., 
1238. 
Carpenter, Jay A.: Slime Agitation and Solution Replacement Methods at the West 
End Mill, Tonopah, Nev., 82. 
Carpenter type, Trent agitator, 84. 
Cars, Copper Queen mine, 466. 
Casting shop, Mellen rod machines, 867. 
CHANNING, J. Parke: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 759, 760. 
Chart, calculating, conveyor-belt, 947. 
Chiksan mines, Korea, mill and cyanide plant, 147. 
Sajunkohl mine, 147. 
Yangdei mill, 149. 
Churchill Milling Co., cyaniding practice, 123. 
Churn-Drilling Costs, Sacramento Hill (Notman), 444. 
Cuark, A. J.: Notes on Homestake Metallurgy, 3; Discussion, 23. 
Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 69. 
Classification of tube mills, 44. 
CLEVENGER, G. H.: Discussion on Homestake Metallurgy, 23. 
Coalinga oil field, cost of maintaining production, 219. 
Cobalt, Buffalo mines, recovery of mercury, 165. 
Coaxitt, W. H.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 
Colorado, the Salida smelter, 711. 
Commercial status of electro-metallurgy, 829. 
Concentration, table, Timber Butte Milling Co., 918. 
Concentrator of the Timber Butte Milling Co., Butte, Mont. (Stmons), 910. 
Concentrator slimes tailings, roasting and leaching, 765. 
Converters, British Columbia Copper Co., 960. 
Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart (Moonny and DaRNeELL), 947, 
Copper: 
British Columbia Co.’s smelter, 950. 
Burro Mountains district, N. M., 604. 
electric furnace production, 844. 
electro-metallurgy, 835. 
recovery from solution, 741. 
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Copper.—Continued. 7 
leaching, some problems, 737. 
ores, hydro-electric treatment, 783. 

porphyry, Bisbee, Ariz., 783. 
Queen mine, belt feeder, 493. 

belt tripper, 495. 

choice of cars, 466. 

compressed-air hoists, 498. 

cost of handling men, timber and waste rock, 506. 

haulage system, 456. 

hoisting ropes, data, 484. 

hoisting tests, 500. 

tramming and hoisting, 458. 

ventilation, 508. 

ventilation, Gardner inine system, 513, 514. 

ventilation, Lowell and Sacramento mines, 517. 
Range Consolidated, Hardinge mill data, 942. 
solutions, electrolytic precipitation, 795. 
sulphate with zine sulphide, 670. 

Copper Deposits of San Cristobal, Santo Domingo (DONNELLY), 645. 

Discussion (GARRISON), 655. 
bibliography, 654, 
genesis of, 652. 
geology of, 647. 

Correlation and Geological Structure of the Alberta Oil Fields (Dowttna@), 358. 

Cortez Oil Co., 293. 

Cost of M: Glennag Production in California Oil Fields (LomBarnt), 218. 

Discussion (KEN), 223; (LoMBARDI), 223; (REqUA), 233; (Bacon), 224. 
all California fields, 221. 

Coalinga field, 219. 

Sunset-Midway field, 220. 

Cost: 
pig iron production, electric furnace, 841. 
production of aluminum in U. &., 838. 
steel, electric furnace, in western U. S., 843. 

Costs: 

Belmont mill, construction, Tonopah, 95. 

Belmont mill, operation, 110. 

Chiksan mines cyanide plant, 152. 

churn-drilling, Sacramento Hill, 444, 

Copper Queen mine, handling men, timber and waste rock, 506. 

cyanide plant, Churchill Milling Co., 126, 127. 

Homestake mines, slime plant operating, 20. 

lining Rockwell furnaces, 118. 

operating Rockwell furnaces, 119. 

Mexican oil, 300. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co., stopes, 418. 

regrinding, Homestake mills, 10. 

sand plant, Homestake mines, 14. 

stamp milling at Homestake mines, 9. 

treatment, Witwatersrand district, 59. 

Covellite: 
enargite and quartz remnants, 576. 
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Covellite—Continued. 
fault-veins, 587. 
Leonard vein filling, 574. 
microscopic examination, data, 568. 
occurrence, Butte, Mont., 563. 
occurrence in Leonard mine, 566. 
Cramer, HERMAN, amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 158. 
CROASDALE, STUART, (739]. 
Crushing: 
rock, experimental investigation, 875. 
relative duty of same machine, 945. 
standardizing tests, 944. 
Cupellation losses, rule governing, 179. 
» Cyanide plant: 
Alaska-Treadwell, electric furnace, 171. 
Chiksan mines, Korea, 147. 
statistics, 152. 
Cyanide treatment, Witwatersrand district, 50. 
Cyaniding Practice of Churchill Milling Co. Wonder, Nev. (CARPENTER), 123. 


Dakota sand, oil; gas and water content in Canada and U. &., 329. 
Damage by infiltrating water, protecting California oil fields, 225. 
DarneE., D. L.: Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart, 947. 
Data: 
British Columbia Copper Co., furnace operating, 960. 
Hardinge mill, 932. 
Day, Davip T.: Discussion on Gasoline from “ Synthetic’ Crude Oil, 379. 
Important Topping Plants of California, 216, 217. 
Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces, 374. 
The Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington, 248. 
DeGo yer, E. L.: The Furbero Oil Field, Mexico, 268. . 
Discussion on the Occurrences of Petroleum in Eastern Mexico as Contrasted with 
Those of Texas and Louisiana, 265. 
Dew Mar, ALGERNON: Discussion on An Experimental Investigation in Rock Crushing, 
903. 
Depreciation of California oil fields, 222. 
Dewey, Freperic P.: Discussion on A Rule Governing Cupellation Losses, 184. 
DeWirt, Cuartes W.: Mill and Cyanide Plant of Chiksan Mines, Korea, 147. 
Donne ty, THomas F.: The Copper Deposits of San Cristobal, Santo Domingo, 645." 
Dos Banderas Oil & Gas Co., 294. 
Douglas, Ariz.: 
leaching, 772. 
flow sheet, 767. 
plant, 766. 
roasting, 771. 
washing, 776. 
Dowuina, D. B.: Correlation and Geological Structure of the Alberta Oil Fields, 353. 
Dow.ina, W. R.: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 
76. 
Dumste, E. T.: The Occurrences of Petroleum in Eastern Mexico as Panis with 
Those in Texas and Louisiana, 250. 
Dust, zinc, precipitation tests, 138. 
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EakteE, ArtTuur §.: Discussion on The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, 596. 
Easter, H. F.: Lead Smelting at El Paso, 716. 
Eastern Mexico: 
contrast of petroleum deposits with those of Texas and Louisiana, 250. 
Tuxpam-Tampico petroleum field, 253. 
Eizers, ANTON: Discussion on The Advantages of High-Lime Slags in the Smelting of 
Lead Ores, 734. 
lead smelting, 730. 
Electric Furnace for Gold Refining at the Alaska-Treadwell Cyanide Plant (Lass), 
lake 
Discussion (KBENEY), 175; (WILE), 178. 
Electric-furnace steel, yearly production, 834. 
Electric motors, Timber Butte Milling Co., 928. 
power, electro-metallurgical industries as consumers of, 827. 
pumps, tests, 533. 
Electrolytic precipitation, copper solutions, 795. 
Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers of Electric Power (Lyon and 
KEENEY), 827; Discussion (Appicks), 846, 849; (Boor), 846; (BEcKMAN), 
847, 850; (SEAVER), 849; (RicHARDS), 850; (Lyon), 851. 
industry, factors of success, 828. 
possibilities in western U. 8., 835. 
Electro-metallurgy, aluminum, 829. 
commercial status, 829. 
~ copper, 835. 

ferro-alloys, 831. 

pig iron, 832. 

steel, 833. 

zinc, 835. 

Elm Orlu mine, 910. 

El Paso, lead smelting, 716. 
Energy: 

electric, application to metallurgy, 827. 

Kick’s law, 875, 881. 

Rittinger’s law, 875, 877. 
Engineering work, in connection with “Ray system,” 413. 
Experimental investigation, rock crushing, 875. 

work, formation of the oxidized ores of zine, 663. 
Extraction, percentage, Witwatersrand district, 59. 


Factors of success, electro-metallurgical industry, 828. 
Fault-vein covellite, 587. 
Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Hardinge mill data, 937, 938, 940. 
Feeder, belt, Copper Queen mine, 493. 
Fellows, Cal., Santa Fé Railroad Co., oil topping plant, 201. 
Ferro-alloys: 

electro-metallurgy, 831. 

importations, U. 8., 832. 
Filling, Leonard vein, Mont., 574. 
Filtering, Belmont mill, 116. 
Filter plants, Butters, Witwatersrand district, 55. 
Fire-Fighting Methods at the Mountain View Mine, Butte, Mont. (Brrrien), 534. 
Fire protection, Timber Butte Milling Co., 930. 
Flotation process, Timber Butte Milling Co., 920, 924. 
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Flow sheet: 
Belmont mill, 99. 
British Columbia Copper Co., 953. 
_ sampling mill, 955. 
cyanide plant, Churchill Milling Co., 125. 
Douglas leaching plant, 767. 
ore treatment at Homestake mine, 5. 
Rand Mines reduction works, 48. 
recovery of mercury from amalgamation tailing, 167. 
Timber Butte Milling Co., 915-917. 
Yangdei reduction plant, 150. 
Formation of the Oxidized Ores of Zinc from the Sulphide (WANG), 657. 
analyses of mine waters and well waters, 660. 
experimental work, 663. 
high temperature methods, 692. 
microphotographs, 705-710. 
petrographic work, 700. 
Fort MeMurray, Alta., Great Northern ienlataabe Co. well, 347. 
Foundry practice, oil as fuel, 372. 
Free gold, amalgamation tests, 156. 
Fuel, petroleum under boilers and in furnaces, 363. 
Futon, Joun A.: Discussion on Notes on Homestake Metallurgy, 23. 
Furbero Oil Field, Mexico (DEGOLYER), 268. 
Furnace: 
electric, gold refining, 172. 
gas muffle, 789. 
Furnaces, petroleum as fuel, 363. 


Garrison, F. Lynwoop: Discussion on The Copper Deposits of San Cristobal, Santo 
Domingo, 655. 
Gas: : 
in Dakota sand, 337. 
fields, possible occurrence in Washington, 239. 
muffle furnace, roasting copper ore, 788. 
wells, sliding royalties for, 322. 
Gasoline from “Synthetic” Crude Oil (SNELLING), 377; Discussion (McLAUGHLIN), 
377, 378; (WILLIAMS), 377; (Bust), 377; (Rmqua), 378; (BELL), 378, 379; 
» (STADLER), 378; (Day), 379. 
Gatns, ArtuuR O.: Kick vs. Rittinger; Experimental Investigation in Rock Crushing, 
Performed at Purdue University, 875. 
Gaviota, Cal., Associated Oil Co., topping plant, 213. 
General Petroleum Co., Vernon, Cal., topping plant, 201. 
Geological structure and correlation of the Alberta oil fields, 353. 
Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, New Mexico (Sommrs), 604; Discussion 
(Lawson), 644; (Graton), 644. 
Geology: 
economic, Burro Mountains copper district, 619. ( 
Mexican oil fields, 303. 
San Cristobal, Santo Domingo, 647. 
Gold: 
free, amalgamation tests, 156. 
refining, Alaska-Treadwell plant electric furnace, 171. 
Goopricu, Rosrrt Rua: The Hydro-Electric Treatment of Copper Ores, 783. 
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Granite, Burro Mountains, N. M., 610. 

Graton, L. C.: Discussion on Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, 644. 
The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, 597, 599. 

Great Northern Exploration Co., Fort MeMurray oil well, 347. 

GREENE, Frep T.; The Application of the Apex Law at Wardner, Idaho, 555. 

Greenwood, B. C., British Columbia Copper Co.’s smelter, 950. 

Gugss, H. S.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 


Hamitron, E. H.: Discussion on Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings, 
779. 

Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 764. 
Hand-tramming system, mining, 398. 
Hardinge Mill Data (Taaearr), 932. 

Arizona Copper Co., 942. 
Brittania Mining & Smelting Co., 933. 
Buckhorn Mines Co., 935. 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 935. 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 939. 
Copper Range Consolidated, 942. 
Federal Mining & Smelting Co., 937, 938, 940. 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 934. 
mesh cards, 940, 941. 
Miami Copper Co., 933, 936, 937. 
Vielle Montagne Zine Co., 939. 
Vipond Porcupine Mines Co., 932, 936. 
Hersam, EH. A.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 
Herz, NatHANIEL: Zinc-Dust Precipitation Tests, 188. 
Hidalgo Petroleum Co., 293. 
High-lime slag, advantages in smelting lead ores, 730. 
High temperature methods, formation of oxidized ores of zinc, 692. 
Hopeson, JoserH P.: Discussion on Ventilation of the Copper Queen Mine, 526. 
Hoisting: 
Copper Queen mine, 458. 
ropes, Copper Queen mine, 484. 
tests, Copper Queen mine, 500. 
Hoists, compressed-air, Copper Queen mine, 498. 
Homestake metallurgy: 
sand treatment, 11. 
stamp milling, 4. 
mills, open-front mortar, 6. 
mills, refining of precipitates, 22. 
Mining Co., notes on metallurgy, 3. 
mine, flow sheet of ore treatment, 5. 
mines, slime plant, fast-leaching charge, 16. 
slime plant, slow-leaching charge, 17. 
slime treatment, 14. 
Honnoip, W. L.: Mining Conditions on the Witwatersrand, 423. 
Huasteca Petroleum Co., 291, 292. 
Hountey, D. B.: Discussion on The Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation Tailing, 
169. 
Hontey, L. G.: The Mexican Oil Fields, 281. 
Oil, Gas and Water Content of Dakota Sand in Canada and United States, 329. 


Hydro-Electric Treatment of Copper Ores (GoopRicH), 783. 
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Idaho, apex law at Wardner, 555. 
Important Topping Plants of California (Bru), 185; Discussion (WILLIAMS), 216; 
(BELL), 216, 217; (Day), 216, 217. 

American Oil Fields Co. of California, 199. 

Associated Oil Co., 213. y 

General Petroleum Co., Vernon, 201. 

Pacific Crude Oil Co., 201. 

Rice Ranch Oil Co., 199. 

Santa Fé Railroad Co., Fellows, 201. 

Shell Co. of California, 209. 

Standard Oil Co., 198. 
Importations, ferro-alloys, U. 8., 832. 
Impurities in zine-dust, 140. / 
Industries, electro-metallurgical, developing in western U. S., 835. 

possible consumers of electric power, 827. 7 

Infiltrating water, protecting California oil fields from damage, 225. 
International Petroleum Co., 293. 
Investigation, experimental, rock crushing, 875. 
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JANIN, L., JR.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 158. 
Jennincs, HEnNnEN: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand Dis- 
trict, 60. 
Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces, 374. 
JENNINGS, SrpnEyY J.: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand 
District, 60. 
Underground Mining Systems of Ray Consolidated Copper Co., 422. 
Jounson, A. McArruur: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 
Jounson, Rosweuu H.: Sliding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells, 322; Discussion, 
327. 
Jones, A. H.: The Tonopah Plant of the Belmont Milling Co., 95. 
JORALEMON, Ira B., [738]. 


Kuen, C. D.: Discussion on the Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil 

Fields, 223. 
' Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage, 235, 237. 
Kerney, Rosert M.: Discussion on Electric Furnace for Gold Refining, 175. 
Electro-Metallurgical Industries as, Possible Consumers of Electric Power, 827. 

Kick, law of energy, 875, 881. 

Kick vs. Rittinger; An Experimental Investigation in Rock Crushing, Performed at 
Purdue University (GarEs), 875; Discussion, (DEL Mar), 903; (STADLER), 
906. 

Korea, mill and cyanide plant of Chiksan mines, 147. 


Laist, FrepERick, 740. 
Discussion on Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings, 779. 
Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 763. 
Lams, Ricuarp: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 760. 
Lass, W. P.: Electric Furnace for Gold Refining at the Alaska-Treadwell Cyanide Plant, 
17k 
Law, apex, application of, 555. 
Laws, energy, Kick vs. Rittinger, 876. 
Lawson, A. C.: Discussion on Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, 644. 
The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, 596, 598. 
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Leaching: 
and roasting concentrator slimes tailings, 765. 
charge, fast, Homestake slime plant, 16. 
slow, Homestake slime plant, 17. 
copper, problems, 737. 
Douglas, Ariz., 772. 
plant, Douglas, Ariz., 766. 
Lead: 
Mellen rod machine, 865. 
nitrate with zine sulphide, 671. 
ores, smelting, advantages of high-lime slag, 730. 
Lead Smelting at El Paso (EastTEr), 716. 
Anton Eilers, 730. 
August Raht, 734. 
LEGRAND, CHARLES: Mine Pumping, 527. 
Lronarp, R. W.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 
Leonard mine: 
Leonard vein filling, 574. 
occurrence of covellite, 566. 
Leopold, N. M.: 
Big Burro Mountains, 605. 
Sampson shaft, 608. 
Limestone, Bedford, crushing tests, 891-898. 
Lomparpt, M. E.: The Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil Fields, 218; 
Discussion, 223. 
Discussion on Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage, 231, 236. 
Losses, cupellation, rule for, 179. 
Lost time, Homestake stamp mills, 9. 
Louisiana, and Texas, contrast of petroleum deposits with Eastern Mexico, 250. 
Lyon, Dorsny A. and Kesnny, Ropert M.: Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Pos- 
sible Consumers of Electric Power, 827. t 
Lyon, Dorsny A.: Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers of Electric 
Power, 827; Discussion, 851. 


Machine: 

Ambler-Laffon testing, 902. 

Mellen rod-casting, 862. 

rock-crushing, relative duty, 945. 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Hardinge mill data, 934. 
McLaveuuin, A. C.: Discussion on Gasoline from “Synthetic” Crude Oil, 377, 378. 

The Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington, 247. 
Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage, 232, 237. 
_ Sliding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells, 326. \ 
McLavcuuin, R. P.: Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage by Infiltrating 
Water, 225; Discussion, 234. 

Mangas Valley, N. M., 605. 
Market: 

aluminum, New York, 838. . 

pig iron, 841. 

steel in western U. 8., 844. 
Markets, Mexican oil, 297. 
Medal, bronze, presented to A. I. M. E., xxvii. 
Mellen, Grenville, rod-casting machine, 862. 
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Mellen Rod-Casting Machine (PatTTERsoNn), 862. 

casting shop, 867. 

horizontal type, 865. 

vertical type, 863. 

Mercury: 

and amalgam, estimation of gold and silver, 158. 

recovery of, Buffalo mines, Cobalt, 165. 

Merrit, C. W.: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 
60, 70. 

Menrairt, W. H.: amalgamation tests for free gold, 156, 157. 

Mesh cards, Hardinge mill data, 940, 941. 

Metals, petroleum as fuel for heating, melting and heat treatment, 363. 

Method of Making Mineralogical Analysis of Sand (Tomuinson), 852. 

Methods, mining, early and present, Ray Consolidated Copper Co., 388. 

Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, South Africa (Bosqut), 24. 

Discussion (SipnEY J. JENNINGS), 60; (MERRILL), 60, 70; (HENNEN JENNINGS), 

60; (CaupEcorr), 63; (CLARK), 69; (StanLEy), 70; (Dow xine), 76; 
(WuITs), 77; (BLoMFIELD), 965. 

Metallurgy: 

application of electric power, 827. 

Belmont mill, Tonopah, 96. 

Homestake, notes on, 3. 

Metallurgy of the Homestake Ore (CLARK and SHaRwoop), [8]. 
Mexican Oil Fields (HuNnTLEY), 281. 
Mexican Eagle Petroleum Co., Litd., 290. 
Mexican Eastern Oil Co., 293. 
Mexican Fuel Oil Co., 294. 
Mexican oil fields: 
Panuco field, 296. 
Topila field, 295. 
Mexican Premier Oil Co., 293. 
Mexico: 

annual petroleum production, 283. 

the Furbero oil field, 268. 

Eastern, petroleum occurrences contrasted with those of Texas and Louisiana, 250. 
Miami Copper Co., Hardinge mill data, 933, 936, 937. 
Microphotographs, formation of the oxidized ores of zinc, 705-710. 
Mill, Churchill, cyaniding practice, 123. 

Mill and Cyanide Plant of Chiksan Mines, Korea (DEWtrv), 147. 
Mill: 

-Hardinge, data, 932. 

sampling, British Columbia Copper Co., 954. 

Timber Butte Co., 910. 

West End, Tonopah, 82. 

Milling, tube, Rand Mines, 39. 
Mine Pumping (Learanp), 527. 
tests, 532, 533. 
Mineralogical analysis of sand, method of making, 852. 
Mines, Ray Consolidated Copper Co., 382. 
Mining Conditions on the Witwatersrand (HONNOLD), 423. 
Mining: 
rights, location on Wardner vein, 558. 
systems, underground, Ray Consolidated Copper Co., 381. 
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Mirke, Cuarues A.: Ventilation of the Copper Queen Mine, 508. 
Mooney, J. D. and Darnett, D. L.: Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart, 947. 
Moonzy, J. D.: Conveyor-Belt Calculating Chart, 947. 
Montana: 

Butte, concentrator of the Timber Butte Milling Co., 910. 

occurrence of covellite, 563. 

fire-fighting methods at the Mountain View mine, 534. 
Montana Oil & Development Co., Shelby gas well, 349. 
Morinville oil well, Alberta, 347. 
Mortar, open-front, Homestake mills, 6. 
Mountain View mine, fire-fighting methods, 534. 


Naranjal oil topping plant, California, 195. 

Nevada, Tonopah, West End Mill methods, 82. 

Wonder, Churchill Milling Co., 123. 

New Cornelia Copper Co., 738. 

New Mexico, Burro Mountains copper district, 604. 

New York, aluminum market, 838. 

Nigua River, Santo Domingo, 646, 648. 

Northwestern Texas petroleum fields, 254. 

Notes on Homestake Metallurgy (CuarxK), 3; Discussion (CLEVENGER), 23; (CLARK), 
23; (FULTON), 23. 

Norman, Artuur: Churn-Drilling Costs, Sacramento Hill, 444. 


Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont. (THompson), 563; Discussion (HAKLE), 596; 
(TuRNER), 596, 599; (Totman), 596, 601; (LAwson), 596, 598; (RocERs), 
596, 598, 600; (Graton), 597, 599; (Ray), 598, 599; (THomeson), 602. 
Occurrences of Petroleum in Eastern Mexico as Contrasted with Those in Texas and 
Louisiana (DuMBLE), 250; Discussion (DEGOLYER), 265. 
Ohio & Colorado Smelting & Refining Co., 711. 
Oil fields: 
California, cost of maintaining production, 218. 
Furbero, Mexico, 268. 
Mexican, 281. 
possible occurrence in Washington, 239. 
topping plants, Trumbull process, 202, 203. 
wells, sliding royalties for, 322. 
Oil, Gas and Water Content of Dakota Sand in Canada and United States (HUNTLEY), 
329; Discussion (SHAW), 350. 
Oliver filters, Churchill cyanide plant, 133. 
One hundred and eleventh meeting, proceedings of, xxv. 
Open-front mortar, Homestake mills, 6. 
Operation, Belmont mill, cost, 110. 
Ore Deposits at Butte, Mont. (Sass), [644]. 
Ore Dressing (RicHaRDs), [875]. 
Ore: 
siliceous Mexican, crushing tests, 889, 897, 898. 
sorting and breaking, Witwatersrand district, 28. 
treatment, flow sheet, Homestake mine, 5. 
‘in Witwatersrand district, 27. 
Ores: 
copper, hydro-electric treatment, 783. 
genesis of Burro Mountains copper district, 643. 
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Ores.—Continued. 
oxidized zinc, formation from sulphide, 657. 
smelting lead, advantages of high-lime slag, 730. 
Oxidized ores, zinc, formation from the sulphide, 657. 


Pacific Crude Oil Co., Midway field, topping plant, 201. 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, address of President Saunders, xxix. 
A. I. M. E. in Court of Abundance, Frontispiece. 
Panning, amalgamation tests, 153. \ 
Panuco Oil field, Mexico, 296, 307, 308. 
Parrerson, R. C., Jr.: The Mellen Rod-Casting Machine, 862. 
Pelican Oil & Gas Co., Alberta and Montana wells, 346. 
Penn-Mex Fuel Co., 292. 
Petrographie work, formation of the oxidized ores of zinc, 700. 
Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces for Heating, Melting, and Heat Treat- 
ment of Metals (Best), 363; Discussion (WILLIAMS), 373; (Bust), 374, 
375, 376; (JENNINGS), 374; (Day), 374; (Requa), 375, 376; (BELL), 376. 
Petroleum: 
annual production in Mexico, 283. 
Cortez Oil Co., 293. 
Dos Banderas Oil & Gas Co., 294. 
Electra Oil Co., 298. 
Galey et al., 294. 
Hidalgo Co., 293. 
Huasteca Co., 291, 292. 
International Co., 293. 
Mexican Eagle Co., Ltd., 290. 
Mexican Eastern Oil Co., 293. 
Mexican Fuel Oil Co., 294. 
Mexican Premier Oil Co., 293. 
Northwestern Texas petroleum fields, 254. 
occurrences in Eastern Mexico contrasted with those in Texas and Louisiana, 250. 
Penn-Mex Fuel Co., 292. 
Smith Oil Co., 294. 
Standard Oil Co. of Mexico, 294. 
Tampico Fruit Co., 294. 
Tampico Oil Co., Ltd., 294. 

, Tuxpam-Tampico field, 253. 

Pig iron: 

cost of production, electric furnace, 841. 
electro-metallurgy, 832. 
manufacturing in western U. S., 840. 
market, 841. 

Platinita Creek, Santo Domingo, 651. 

Pops, Freperick J.: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 756. 

Porphyry copper ore, experiments on, 783. 

Port Lobos Oil Co., see Cortez Oil Co. 

Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in Washington (WEAVER), 239; Discussion 
(Roperts), 247, 248; (McLauGHuin), 247; (Bust), 248; (Day), 248; 
(TYRRELL), 248. 

Power: 

British Columbia Copper Co., 961. 
Timber Butte Milling Co., 927. 
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Precipitates, refining of at Homestake mills, 22. 
Precipitation: 

Belmont mill, 117. 

Churchill cyanide plant, 134. 

electrolytic, copper solutions, 795. 

Homestake metallurgy, 21. 

Witwatersrand district, 56. 

zine-dust tests, 138. 

Problems in Copper Leaching (RickErts), 737; Discussion (WEDGE), 746; (CAPPELEN 
Smirx), 749; (VAN ARSDALB), 752; (Bacon), 754; (PopE), 756; (CHANNING, 
759, 760; (Cansy), 760; (Lams), 760; (Laisr), 763; (Reap), 764; (HaAmIz- 
TON), 764. 

Proceedings of San Francisco meeting, xxv. 

Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage by Infiltrating Water (McLauGHiin), 225; 
Discussion (LOMBARDI), 231, 236; (BELL), 231, 232, 233, 237; (A. C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN), 232, 237; (WILLIAMS), 232, 233, 234, 237; (REQUA), 233, 234; 
(R. P. McLaueHiin), 234; (KEEN), 235, 237. 

Pumping, mine, 527. 

Purdue University, rock crushing experiments, 875. 


' 


Quartz monzonite, Burro Mountains copper district, 614. 
porphyry, Burro Mountains copper district, 612. 


Raht, August, analyses of slags, 734. 
Rand Mines, Ltd.: 

see also Witwatersrand district. 

amalgamation, 37. 

averages for 1913. 

ball chamber of tube mill, 47. 

_ breaking and sorting station, 30. 

classification scheme, 30. 

new reduction works, 48. 

stamp mills, flow plan, 36. 

tube milling, 39. 
Ray, J. C.: Discussion on The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont., 598, 599. 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co.: 

car report blank, 416. 

early and present methods of mining, 388. 

stope cost record, 418. 

record sheets, 417. 
report blank, 415. 

underground mining systems, 381. 
Ray Consolidated mine: 

stoping, 4038. 

tramming system, 402. 
‘Ray system,” engineering work, 413. 
Raymonp, Rossirer W.: Biographical Notice of John Birkinbine, 869. 
Reap, T. T.: Discussion on Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings, 781. 

Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 764. 
Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation Tailing, Buffalo Mines, Cobalt (THORNHILL), 

165; Discussion (HuntiEy), 169; (ANDERSON), 170. 

flow sheet, 167. 

Reduction works, British Columbia Copper Co., 951. 
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Refining: 
Belmont mill, 118. 
of precipitates at Homestake mills, 22. 
Regrinding, Homestake mills, 10. 
Replacement, solution, methods, 82. 
Requa, Mark L.: Discussion on the Cost of Maintaining Production in California Oil 
Fields, 223. 
Gasoline from ‘‘ Synthetic” Crude Oil, 378. 
Petroleum as Fuel under Boilers and in Furnaces, 375, 376. 
Protecting California Oil Fields from Damage, 233, 234. 
Rice Ranch Oil Co., California, 199. 
- Ricwarps, J. W.: Discussion on Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Consumers 
of Electric Power, 850. 
Ricxerts, L. D.: Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 737. 
Discussion on Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings, 778, 780. 
Rittinger, law of energy, 875, 877. 
Rittinger vs. Kick, 875. 
Roasting: 
copper ore in gas muffle furnace, 788. 
large gas furnace, 790-793. 
Douglas, Ariz., 771. 
Roasting and Leaching Concentrator Slimes Tailings (AppicKs), 765; Discussion 
(Ricketts), 788, 780; (Hamitton), 779; (AppicKs), 779, 780; (Latst), 
779; (BurTERS), 780; (Reap), 781. 
Roserts, Minor: Discussion on the Possible Occurrence of Oil and Gas Fields in 
Washington, 247, 248. 
Rock crushing: 
experimental investigation, 875. 
standardizing tests, 944. 
tests, screens, 945, 946. 
Rockwell furnaces, Belmont mill, 118, 119. 
Rod-casting machine, the Mellen, 862. 
Roveurs, Myron K.: Standardizing Rock-Crushing Tests, 944. 
Rogers, A. F.: Discussion on The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont., 596, 598, 
: 600. 
Ropes, hoisting, Copper Queen mine, 484. 
Royalties, sliding, for oil and gas wells, 322. 
Rule Governing Cupellation Losses (SHARWOOD), 179; Discussion (DEWEY), 184. 


Sacramento Hill, Armstrong churn-drills, 455. 
churn-drilling costs, 444. 

Sajunkohl mine, Chiksan mines, 147. 

Sates, Reno H.: Ore Deposits at Butte, Mont., [644]. 

Salida Smelter, The (Wnrxs), 711. 

Sampling mill, British Columbia Copper Co., 954 

Sampson shaft, Leopold, N. M., 608. 

San Cristobal, Santo Domingo, copper deposits, 645. 

San Francisco, A. I. M. E. meeting in, xxv. 

San Francisco Hill, Santo Domingo, 649, 650. 

Sand: 
Dakota, oil, gas and water content, 329. 
mineralogical analysis, method of making, 852. 
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Sand.—Continued. 
treatment, Homestake mines, 11. ® 
Witwatersrand district, 51. 
Santa Fé Railroad Co., Fellows, Cal., oil topping plant, 201. 
Santo Domingo, Camp Bucaro, 645. 
copper deposits of San Cristobal, 645. 
SaunpeErs, W. L., address at Panama-Pacific Exposition, xxix. 
Screens, rock-crushing tests, 945, 946. 
Snaver, Kennetu: Discussion on Electro-Metallurgical Industries as Possible Con- 
sumers of Electric Power, 849. 
SHarwoop, W. J., Amalgamation Tests, 153. 
A Rule Governing Cupellation Losses, 179. 
Suaw, E. W.: Discussion on Oil, Gas and Water Content of Dakota Sand in Canada 
and U. S., 350. 
Shelby, Mont., gas well, 349. 
Shell Co. of California, topping plant, 209-212. 
SHERMAN, GERALD F. G.: Tramming and Hoisting at Copper Queen Mine, 458. 
Discussion on Ventilation of the Copper Queen Mine, 525. 
Siliceous Mexican ore, crushing tests, 889, 897, 898. 
Silver Hollow mine, Arkansas, 703. 
sulphate with zinc sulphide, 669. 
Srmons, THEopoRE: The Concentrator of the Timber Butte Milling Co., Butte, Mont., 
mun OL: 
Slag, high-lime, advantages in smelting lead ores, 730. 
Sliding Royalties for Oil and Gas Wells (JoHnson), 322; Discussion (WILLIAMS), 325, 
326; (McLAuGHLIN), 326; (BELL), 326; (JoHNnson), 327. 
Slime Agitation and Solution Replacement Methods at the West End Mill, Tonopah, 
Nev. (CARPENTER), 82. 
Slime treatment, Homestake mines, 14. 
costs of operating, 20. 
Witwatersrand district, 52. 
Slimes tailings, concentrator, roasting and leaching, 765. 
Smelter: 3 
British Columbia Copper Ce., Greenwood, 950. 
the Salida, 711. 
Smelting: 
lead, El Paso, 716. 
lead ores, advantages of high-lime slag, 730. 
Sorry, E. A. Cappeten: Discussion on Some Problems in Copper Leaching, 749. 
Smith Oil Co., 294. : 
SNELLING, WALTER O:: Gasoline from “ Synthetic” Crude Oil, 377. 
Solution: 
recovery of copper from, 741. 
replacement methods, Tonopah, 82. 
Somurs, R. E.: Geology of the Burro Mountains Copper District, New Mexico, 604. 
Sources of Mexican oil, 312. 
South Africa, metallurgical practice in the Witwatersrand district, 24. 
Sphalerite, see Formation of the Oxidized Ores of Zinc. 
Springs mines: 
underground workings plan, 441. 
Witwatersrand, 440. , 
SrapiErR, H.: Discussion on An Experimental Investigation in Rock Crushing, 906. 
SrapLer, WaLTeR: Discussion on Gasoline from “ Synthetic” Crude Oil, 378. 
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Stamp milling: 
Homestake Mining Co., 4. 
cost of, Homestake mines, 9. 
Witwatersrand district, 31. > 
Stamp mills, Homestake mines, lost time, 9. 
Standard Oil Co.: 
California topping plants, 198. 
of Mexico, 294. 
Standardizing Rock-Crushing Tests (RopcERs), 944. 
STaney, G. H.: Discussion on Metallurgical Practice in the Witwatersrand District, 70. 
Steam pumps, tests, 532. 
Steel: 
cost of electric furnace production, 843. 
electric furnace production, 842. 
yearly production, 834. 
electro-metallurgy, 833. 
market in western U. S., 844. 
Stope: 
record sheets, Ray Consolidated Co., 417. 
report blank, Ray Consolidated Co., 415. 
Stopes, shrinkage, ‘“‘Ray system,” 391. 
Stoping, Ray Consolidated mine, 403. 
Structure, geological, and correlation of the Alberta oil fields, 353. 
Sulphide: 
formation of oxidized ores of zinc, 657. 
zinc, copper sulphate, 670. 
lead nitrate, 671. 
silver sulphate, 669. 
Sulphides, different percentages, comparison of amalgamation results, 7. 
Sunset-Midway oil field, cost of maintaining production, 220. 


Table Concentration, Timber Butte Milling Co., 918. 
Taaaart, Arruur F.: Hardinge Mill Data, 932. 
The Work of Crushing, [932]. _ 
Tailing, amalgamation, recovery of mercury, Cobalt, 165. 
Tailings, concentrator slimes, roasting and leaching, 765. ; 
Tampico Fruit Co., oil operation, 294. 
Tampico Oil Co., Ltd., 294. 
Testing, Ambler-Laffon machine, 902. 
Tests: 
crushing Bedford limestone, 891-898. 
crushing siliceous Mexican ore, 889, 898. 
experiments in rock crushing, 886. 
hoisting, Copper Queen mine, 500. 
| mine pumps, electric, 533. 
mine pumps, steam, 532. \ 
rock-crushing, standardizing, 944. 
zinc-dust precipitation, 138. 
Texas: 
and Louisiana, contrast of petroleum deposits with Eastern Mexico, 250. 
lead smelting at El Paso, 716. : 
Northwestern, petroleum fields, 254. 
THompson, A. Perry: The Occurrence of Covellite at Butte, Mont., 563; Discussion, 602. 
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THORNHILL, HE. B.: Recovery of Mercury from Amalgamation Tatling, Buffalo Mines, 
Cobalt, 165. ; 
Timber Butte Milling Co., analysis of crude ore, concentrates and tailings, 923. 
concentrator, 910. 
electric motors, 928. 
fire protection, 930. 
flotation process, 920, 924. 
flow sheet, 915-917. 
plant, 914. 
power, 927. 
table concentration, 918. 
water supply, 930. 
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